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PREFACE 


The appearance of a new history of India requires some words of 
explanation. 

If the ingenious, original, and elaborate work of Mr. Mill left 
some room for doubt and discussion, the able compositions since 
published by Mr. Murray and Mr. Gleig may bo supposed ♦ ' have 
fully satisfied the demands of every reader. 

But the excellence of histories derived fror • European *\r- arciies 
alone docs not entirely set aside the uthitv c . l uilar inquiries con- 
ducted under the guidance of impressions ifece’ ; d in India; which, 
as they rise from a Separate source, may sometimes lead to different 
conclusions. 

Few are likely to trike up this volume, unless they are previously 
interested in the subject, and such persons may not be unwilling to 
examine it from a fresh point of view : if the result suggests no new 
opinions, it may at least assist in deciding on those contested Tty 
former writers. 


In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic Words in 
European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system of Sir W. Jones, 
which' is used by all the English Asiatic Societies, as well as by Mr. Colebrooke, 
Professor Wilson, and various other writers. But as I do not, iij general, attempt 
to express the aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which are peculiar to Asiatic 
languages, I have not found it necessary to copy all the minutiae of Sir W. Jones’s 
Orthography, or to distinguish particular consonants (as k and c) which, in^his 
system, weuld represent very different sounds. |£|| 

The following list will explain the powers given to each letter : — 


A' as in far, farther. 

A os u in sbn, study ; o,in son, version ; 
in collar, Persian. 


and a itself in unaccented 
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E' as in there ; or as a in faro. 

E sometimes as in bell, then ; but much more frequently the indistinct sound of 
e in her, murderer, &c. 

I' as in machine, of as ee in deer. 

I as in hit, imminent. 

O' as in holy, alone. # 

0 as in obey, symphony. It is the 6 shortened (the other short o, as in hot, moss, 
is not known in Asiatic languages). 

U' as in rude, true ; or as the double o in pool, foolish. 

U the same sound short, as in pull, fuller. 

Y as in young, year. 

W as in war, will. 

Ei as in height ; or as i in bite. 

Eu as in Europe, feud. 

01 as in boil, joiner. 

Ou as in house, sound. 

The consonants are the same as in English : except that g is always hard, as in 
God, give ; ch always as in church (not. as in Christian, anchor) ; s always as in 
case, solstice (not like 2, as in phrase) ; and t always as in tin, Latin (not like sh 
as in nation). 

I11 well-known words, I have retained the usual spelling ; as in Delhi (for Dilli 
or Dihli) ; Bombay (lor Mumbai) : Mysore (for Maliks war or Maisur). Where 
the corrupt names are only ap^ied to particular persons and places I have limited 
them in that manner. The famous rivers Indus and Ganges are so called ; while 
others, bearing the same Indian nlmes, are written Sind and Ganga : the Arabian 
prophet is Mahomet, but all others of the same Arabic name are Mohammed: 
Tamerlane is used in shaking of the Tartar conqueror, but Teimur on all other 
occasions. 

There are other irregularities : gutturals and aspirates are sometimes used ; 
and double consonants are put in some cases where the sound is single, as the 
double t in Attoc, which is pronounced as in matter ; while, in general, double 
consonants are sounded separately, as in book-keeping, hop-pole, or drum-maker. 
I11 names with which I am not myself acquainted, I am obliged to take the 
spelling of the author by whom they arc mentioned. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Indta is bounded by the Ilemalaya mountains, the river Indus, 

and the sea. Boundaries 

Its length from Cashmir to Cape Comorin is about 1900 of India? 11 
British miles ; and its breadth from the mouth of the Indus to the 
mountains east of the Baramputra considerably upwards of 1500 
British miles. 

It is crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains, called 
those of Vindya, which extends between the twenty-third Natura i di . 
and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly from the desert vl8ionB * 
north-west of Guzer&t to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this cha' i is now called JJ i il J d t ^ e tan 
Hindustan, and that to the south of it, the Deckan. 1 neckun. 

Hindustan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, and the high tract Natural di- 

h . 9 .. . ~ ° visions of 

recently called Central India. t Hindustan. 

Tlie upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the Panjab) 
is open and fertile to the east of the Hydaspes, but rugged to the 
west of that river, and sandy towards the junction of the five rivers. 
After the Indus forms one stream, it flows tlirough a plain betwee* 
mountains and the desert, of which only the part witliin reach of its 
waters is productive. As it approaches the sea, .it divides into several 
branches, and forms a fertile though ill-cultivated delta. 

The basin of the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have their rise in hilly countries, and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) may be said on the whole 
to be one vast and fertile plain. This tract was the residence of the 

1 The, Mogul emperors fixed the’Ner- to Europe, and is as true of the Rhine or 
b&dda for the limit of their provinces in the Po as of the Ganges and the Nile, 
those two great divisions, but the divi- Rivers are precise and convenient limits 
sion of the nations is made by the Vindya for artificial divisions, but they arc no 
mountains. It is well remarked by Sir W. great obstacles to communication ; and, 
Jones and Major Rennell, that both banks to form a natural separation between 
of rivers in Asia are generally inhabited nations, requires the real obstructions of 
by the same community. The rule applies a mountain chain. ' 
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people who first 0, figure vin the history of India ; and it is still the 
■host advanced in civilization of all the divisions of that country. 

W .A chain of hills, known in the neighbourhood by the name of 
‘Aravalli, is ponneeted by lower ranges with the western extremity 
of the Vindya mountains on the borders of Guzerat, and stretches 
up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi ; forming the division between the desert on the west and the 
central table-land. It would be more correct to say the level of the 
desert ; for the south-eastern portion, including Jddptir, is a fertile 
country. Except this tract, all between the Aravalli mountains and 
the Indus, from the Sat la j or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea 
on the south, is a waste of sand, in which are oases of different size 
and fertility, the greatest of which is round Jessalmir. The narrow 
tract of Cach intervenes between the desert and the sea, and makes 
a sort of bridge from Guzerat to Sind. 

Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions. It 
is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet above the 
sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, and those of 
Vindya on the south ; supported on the east by a lower range in 
Ihindclcand, and sloping gradually on the north-east into the basin 
of the Ganges. It. is a diversified but fertile tract. 

The Vindya mountains' form the southern limit of Hindostan ; 
Natural di- but beyond them, separated by the deep valley of the 
the Dec kan. Nerbadda, is a parallel chain called Injadri or Sdtpiira, 
which must be crossed before wo reach the next natural division in 
the valley of the Tapti. This small tract is low ; but the rest of the 
Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land of triangular 
form, about the level of that of Central India, supported on all sides 
by gauges of bills. The two longest ranges, which run towards tlio 
sofitli, follow the form of the peninsula, and between them and the 
sea lies a low narrow tract, forming a sort of belt round the whole 
coast. The hills which support the table-land arc called the Gbits. 
The range to the west is the highest and most marked; and the low 
tract beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

The table-land itself is greatly diversified in surface and fertility. 
Tw r o parts, however, are strongly distinguished, and the limit be- 
tween them may bo marked by the Warda, from its source in the 
Injadri range, north-west of Nagpur, to its junction with the Godd- 
veri, and then by the joint rivers to the sea. All to the nopth and 
east of these rivers is a vast forest spotted with villages, and some- 
times interrupted by cultivated tracts of considerable extent. To 
the south-west of the rivers, the country, though varied, is generally 
open and # cultivated. 

Guzerdt and Bengal are regarded by the natives as neither in- 
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eluded in Ilindostan nor the Deckan ; they 'differ greatly from each 
other, but each has a resemblance to the part of Hindostan which 
adjoins it. 

Though the Bpckan, properly speaking, includes all to the south 
of the Vindya mountains, yet, in modem practice, it is often limited 
to the part between that chain and the river Kishna. 

. The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 square 
miles. The population maybe taken at 140,000,000 ; but snpcrticiu^^ 
tliis is the present population ; in very early Hindu times it and pupu- 
was certainly much less, and in later days probably much imlS! ° 
greater. 2 


2 These estimates cannot pretend to ac- 
curacy. Hamilton ( Description of J Undos- 
tan, vol. i. p. 37) conjectured the number 
of square miles to be 1,280,000, and the 
population 134,000,000. 

An official Report laid before the Com- 

Bcngal Lower provinces 
Bengal Upper provinces 
Bengal cessions from Benir . . 

Total Bengal 


mittee of the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs, October 11, 1X31, will (if 
certain blanks be filled up) make the 
extent in square miles 1,287,483, and the 
population 140,722,700. The following 
are the pnrticulars : — 

Population. 


Square Miles. 

, 153,802 

60,510 
85,700 (1.) 

. 306.012 


Madras 1,11.923 

Bombay # G- »38 (2.) 


Total British possessions 


512,873 


37.500.000 

32.200.000 

3.200.000 

72.900.000 

13.500.000 

6.800.000 

93.200.000 


Allied States 614,610 (3.) 43,022,700 

Hanjit Sing possessions in the Panjab (4.) 60,000 3,500,000 

Sind 100,000 1,000,000 


Total of all India .. .. 1,287,483 140.722,700 


The superficial extent of the British 
territories and those of the allies is given 
in the above Report ; the former from 
actual survey, and the latter partly from 
survey and partly from computation. 

The population of the British territories 
is also from the Report, and is founded on 
official estimates, except in the following 
instances, where I computed the numbers. 

(1.) The cessions from Bcrsir amount to 
near 86,000 square miles; of these, 30,000 
on the Ncrbadda arc comparatively well 
peopled ; and I have allowed them sixty 
souls to the square mile. The remaining 
56,000 arc so full of forests, that I have 
only allowed twenty-five souls to the 
square mile. 

(2.) For one district, under Bombay 
(the Northern Concan), the extent is given 
from survey, but without a guess at the 
population. I have allowed the same rate 
as that of the adjoining district (the 
Southern Concan), which is 100 to the 
square mile. It is probably too much, but 


the amount is so small as to make the error 
immaterial. 'V, 

(3.) No estimate is given of the popu- 
lation of the allied states, some parts of 
which have 300 or 400 souls to the square 
mile, while others are neatly deserts. On 
consideration, I allow seventy souls to the 
square mile, which makes the population 
43,022,700. 

(4.) The area and population of Sind 
and the population of the Panjab arc taken 
from Barnes's Travels, ,vol. ii. p. 286, and 
vol. iii. p. 227. The e.vieni of the Fnnjalb 
is little more than a guess, w'hich I have 
hazarded, rather than leave (lie statement 
incomplete. 

The extent of Europe is about 2,793,000 
square miles, the population 227,700,000. 
(“ Companion to the Almanack for 1829,” 
from Wftlkcnacr ami Balbi ) If we deduct 
the 1,758,700 square miles in Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, as proposed by 
Major Rennell, for the sake ’of compa- 
rison, wo find the rest of Europe con- 

* B 2 
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The population is v£ry unequally distributed. In one very ex- 
i,\ tensive district of Bengal Proper (BardwAn) it was ascertained to be 
600 souls to the square mile. 3 In some forest tracts, ten to the 
square mile might be an exaggeration. f 

Though the number of large towns and cities in India is remark- 
able, none of them are very populous. In their present state of 
decline, none exceed the population of second-rate cities in Europe. 
Calcutta, without its suburbs, has only 265,000 inhabitants ; and not 
more than two or three of the others can have above 200,000 fixed 
population. 4 

A tract, extending from 8° north latitude to 35°, and varying in 
enmate and height from the level of the sea to the summits of Hdma- 
8eas°ns. lAya, must naturally include the extremes of heat and cold ; 
but on the general level of India within the groat northern chain, 
the diversity is comparatively inconsiderable. 

The characteristic of the climate, compared to that of Europe, is 
heat. In a great part of the country the smi is scorching for three 
months in the year ; 5 even the wind is hot, the land is brown and 
parched, dust flics in whirlwinds, all brooks become dry, small rivers 
scarcely keep up a stream, and the largest are reduced to compara- 
tively narrow channels in the midst of vast sandy beds. 

In winter, slight frost sometimes takes # place for an hour or two 
about sunrise ; but this is only in the parts of the country which lie 
far north, or are much elevated above the sea. At a low level, if 
towards the south, the greatest cold in winter is only moderate heat ; 
and on an average of the whole of India, it is not much more*, than 
what is marked temperate on our thermometers ; while the hottest 
time of the clay even at that period rises above our summer heat . 
The cold, however, is much greater to the feelings than would be 
supposed from the thermometer. 

In the months which approach to neither extreme, the tempe- 
rature is higher than in the heat of summer in Italy. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of Indr is the periodical rainy 
season. The rains are brought from the Indian Ocean by a south- 
west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts from June to 
October. They are heaviest near the sea, especially in low countries, 
unless in situations protected by mountains. The coast of Coro- 

taining 1,035,300 square miles, and India House of Commons, October 11, 1831. 
1,294,602, being nearly a third greater For Benares, see Asiatic Researches, xvii. 
than Europe. But Europe, when freed 474, 479, where it is stated that 200,000 
from the northern wastes, has the ad vantage constitutes the fixed population of the 
in population ; for, after deducting Russia, city and suburbs, and that 100,000 more 
Sweden, and Norway, about 60,518,000 may come in on the greatest occasions 
souls, Europe has still 167,182,000 souls, of pilgrimage. 

and India ( only 140,000,000. 5 The thermometer often rises above 

9 Mr. Baylcy, Asvitic Researches, x ii. 549. 100° during part of the hottest days. It 

4 For Calcutta, see the “ urt^of the lias been known to reach 120°. 
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mandol, for instance, is sheltered from the south-west monsoon by the 
Gh&ts and the table-land, and receives its supply of rain in October 
and November, when the wind blows from the north-east across the 
Bay of Bengal. «Tho intenseness bf the fall of rain can scarcely bo 
conceived in Europe. Though it is confined to four months, and 
in them many days of every month, and many hours of every day, 
are fair, yet the whole fall of rain in India is considerably more 
than double that which is distributed over the whole twelve months 
in England. 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year into 
throe seasons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather temperate ; 
which last is a good deal longer than cither the other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have long Natural pro . 
boon proverbial. auctions. 

Its forests contain many timber-trees, among which the teak is, 
for si lip building, and most other purposes, at least equal Trees, 
to the oak. The sal is a lofty and useful timber-tree : sandal, ebony, 
and other rare and beautiful woods are found in different quantities, 
but often in profusion. Banyan-trees, cotton-trees , 6 sissoo (or black- 
wood-trees), mangoes, tamarinds, and other ornamental and useful 
trees are scattered over the cultivated coiyitry. The b&bul (Mimosa 
Arabiea, or gum-arabic-tree) with its sw< ‘t-scented yellow 'flower, 
grows in profusion, both in the woods and plains, as do two lands of 
acacia and various other flowering trees. Mulberries arc planted in 
great numbers, and are the means of furnishing a large supply of 
silk. The cocoa, palmyra, and other palms are common. The first 
of those yields a nut filled with a milky fluid, and lineij'with a thick 
coating of kernel, which is serviceable as food, and on account of the 
oil which is manufactured from it to a vast extent. The shell is ifctfd 
for cups and other vessels, some of which are in imiversal use. The 
thick husk, in which the nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres, 
which form a valuable cordage, and make the best sort of cable. 
The wood, though not capable of being employed in carpenter’s 
work, is peculiarly adapted to pipes for conveying water, beams for 
broad but fight wooden bridges, and other purposes, where length 
is more required than solidity. The bamboo, being hollow, fight, 
and strong, is almost as generally useful : when entire, the varieties 
in its size make it equally fit for the lance of the soldier, the pole of 
his tent* or the mast wliich sustains the ensign of his chief; for the 
ordinary staff of the peasant, or for the rafter of his cottage. All 
scaffolding in India is composed of bamboos, kept together by ropes 

6 This is not the low shrub which bears seeds are encased in a substance resem- 
common cotton, but a lofty tree covered at bling cotton, but lighter and tfnorc silky 
one time with flowers of glowing crimson, in its texture, 
and at another with pods, in which the f 
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instead of nails. When split, its long and flexible fibre adapts it to 
baskets, mats, and innumerable other purposes ; and when cut across 
at the joints, it forms a bottle often used for oil, milk, and spirits. 

The wood of the palm is employed in the samo ijianner as that of 
the cocoa-tree : its leaves also are used for the thatch, and even for 
the walls of cottages ; while the stop, which it yields on incision (as 
well as that of the bastard date-tree), supplies a great proportion of 
the spirituous liquor consumed in India./ 

The mahua (a timber-tree of the size of an oak, which abounds 
in all the forests) produces a fleshy flower, from winch also a great 
deal of spirit is distilled ; while it is still more important as an article 
of food, among the hill tribes. To return to the palms, another 
beautiful specimen bears a nut, which, mixed with the pungent and 
aromatic leaf of the bitel-vine, and the gum called catechu, is chewed 
by all classes throughout India. Sago is the produce of another 
land of palm. 

The mountains of Hemal aya present a totally different vegetation. 
Pines, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe and Asia, rhododen- 
drons, and many other magnificent slirubs, abound throughout the 
chain, often on a gigantic scale. 

Pepper and cardamoms grow in abundance on the western coast, 
spices, &c. and cinnamon on Ceylon: capsicum, ginger, cummin, 
coriander, turmeric, and various other spices are every where a com- 
mon produce of the fields. ' Wo are indebted to India for many 
well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are covered with a higlily 
scented grass, the essential oil of which is supposed by some to have 
been the spikenard of the ancients. Many trees supply medicines 
— as camphor, cassia fistularis, aloes, &c. ; others yield useful resins, 
gytfis, and varnishes. 

The woods are filled with trees and creeper's, bearing flowers of 
every form and hue ; while the oleander, gloriosa superba, and many 
other beautiful shrubs, grow wild in the open country. The lotus 
and water-lily float on the surface of the lakes and ponds ; and there 
arc many sweet-scented flowers, the perfume of which, though other- 
wise exquisite, is in general too powerful for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies for 
Agricultural opium ; even roses are grown, in some places, over fields 
produce. 0 f gr ea t extent, for atar and rose-water. Sugar-cane, 
though still more abundant, requires rich and well-watered spots, 
and is not spread over the face of the country like the productions 
just mentioned. Large tracts of land are given up to indigo, and 
many other more brilliant dyes are among the produce of the fields. 
Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christi, and other plants, yield an 
ample supply of oil, both |oj culinary and other purposes. 
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The principal food of the people of Hindostan is wheat, and in 
the Deckan jow&r and b&jra : 7 rice, as a general article of subsist- 
ence, is confined to Bengal and part of Beli&r, with the low country 
along the sea allcound the coast *of the Peninsula* in most parts of 
India it is only used as a luxury . 8 In the southern part of the table- 
land of the Deckan the body of fcke people livdi on a small and poor 
grain called r&gi . 9 

Though these grains each afford the principal supply to particular 
divisions, they are not confined to their own tracts. B&jra and 
jow&r are almost as much consumed as wheat in Hindostan, and are 
grown, though in a less degree, in the rice-countries ; wheat is not 
uncommon in the Deckan, and is sown in the rice-countries : rice is 
more or less raised all over India in favourable’ situations, as under 
hills, or where a great command of water is obtained by artificial 
means. 

Barley is little eaten, and cats till lately were unknown ; but 
there arc several smaller sorts of grain, such as millet, panicum 
Italicum, and other kinds for which we have no name. Maize is a 
good deal grown for the straw; and the heads, when young and 
tender, are toasted and eaten as a delicacy by the villagers; but I 
doubt if the grain is ever made into breach 

There are many kinds of pulse, of wh : <*h there is a very great 
consumption by people of all ranks ; anil a variety of roots and 
vegetables , 10 wliich, with a large addition of the common spices, form 
the ordinary messes used by the poor to give a relish to their bread. 
Many fruits are accessible to the poor; especially mangoes, melons, 
and water-melons, of wliich the two last are grown in the wide beds 
of the rivers during the dry weather. Gourds and cucumbers arc 
most abundant. They are sown round the huts of the poor,*< £ yid 
trailed over the roofs, so that the whole building is covered with 
green leaves and largo vellow r flowers. The mango, which is the 
best of the Indian fruits, is likewise by much the most common, the 
tree which bears it being everywhere planted in orchards and singly, 
and thriving without any further care. Plantains or bananas, guavas, 
custard-apples, jujubes, and other fruits of tropical climates, are also 

7 Jowdr (II ole us sorgum). It grows on ing than that of jowAr. 
a reedy stem to the height of eight or ten 8 It was probably the circumstance of 
feet, and bears irregularly- shaped clusters our early settlements in Bengal and on 
of innumerable round grains, about twice the coast of Coromandel that led to the 
as big a» mustard seed. It is common all common opinion that rice is the general 
over the Levant, under the name of diirra food of India. 

(or dourrah) ; and in Greece, wliero it is 9 Cynosurus corocanus, 
called klilambdki ; there is likewise a 10 As the egg plant or hrinjal, the love 
coarse sort in Italy, called melica rossa, apple or tomato, yams, Bwcct potatoes, 
or sorgo rosso. oarrots, radishes, onions, garlic, spinach, 

B&jra (IIolcus spicatus) resembles a bul- and many other sorts, wild anfl cultivated, 
rush, the head being covered with a round known or unknown in Europe, 
grain, smaller, sweeter, and moro nourish- 
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common . 11 Grapes are plentiful as a garden-fruit, but not planted 
for wine. Oranges, limes, and citrons are also in general use, and 
some sorts are excellent. Figs are not quite so general, but are to 
* be had in most places, and in some (as at Puna, in the Deckan) they 
are perhaps the best in the world. Pine-apples are common every- 
where, and grow wild in Pegu . 12 

Horses, camels, and working-cattle are fed on pulse . 13 Their 
forage is chiefly wheat-straw; and that of the jow&r and b&jra, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing. Horses 
get fresh grass dried in the sun ; but it is only in particular places 
that hay is stacked. 

There are in some places three harvests; in all two. B&jra, 
jow&r, rice, and some other grains are sown at the beginning of the 
rains and reaped at the end. Wheat, barley, and some other sorts 
of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, and are cut in spring. 
Elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and wild buffaloes are confined to 
Animals, tlic forests. Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some other 
wild beasts arc found there also, but likewise inhabit patches of 
underwood, and even of high grain, in the cultivated lands. This is 
also the case with wild boars, hyenas, wolves, jackalls, and game of 
all descriptions, in the utmost abundance. JLions are only found in 
particular tracts. Great numbers of many sorts of deer and ante- 
lopes are met with in all parts. Monkeys are numerous in the 
woods, in the cultivated country, and even in towns. Porcupines, 
ichneumons, a species of armadillo, iguanas, and other lizards, are 
found in all places ; as a**e serpents and other reptiles, noxious or 
innocent, in abundance. 

There are horses in plenty, but they are only used for riding. 
FcpYwery sort of draught (ploughs, carts, guns, native chariots, &c.), 
and for carriage of all sorts of baggage and merchandise, almost the 
whole dependence is on oxen. The frequency of nigged passes in 
some parts, and the annual destruction of the roads by the rains in 
others, make the use of pack-cattle much greater than that of 
draught-cattle, and produce those innumerable droves which so often 
choke up the travellers’ way, as they are transporting grain, salt, 
and other article of commerce from one province to another. 

11 One of the most remarkable, and in small ana bad ; and pears, plums, &c., do 
some places the most common, is the jack, not succeed at all. 

an exceedingly rich and luscious fruit, 13 In Hindostan it is a sort called channa, 
which grows to the weight of sixty or of which each pod contains a single pea 
seventy pounds, directly from the trunk of on a low plant, from the leaves of wdiich 
a tall forest tree, the natives make, vinegar. It is the Ciccr 

12 Several Chinese fruits have lately arictinum of botanists, and exactly the 
been introduced with success, and some Ccce of Italy. In the Deckan the pulse 
European o*es, of which the peach and used is culti, a small hard pea, which 
strawberry are the only kinds that are must be boilod before it is eaten, fcven by 
•ompletely naturalized. Th^lfpple* ore animals. 
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Camels, which travel faster, and can carry more bulky loads, are 
much employed by the rich, and are numerous in armies. Ele- 
phants are also used, and are indispensable for carrying large tents, 
heavy carpets, and other articles* which cannot ba divided. Buffa- 
loes are very numerous, but they are chiefly kept for milk, of which 
great quantities (in various preparations) are consumed : 14 they are 
not unfrequently put in carts, are used for ploughing in deep and 
wet soils, and more rarely for carnage. Sheep are as common as 
in European countries, and goats more so. Swine are kept by the 
lowest casts ; poultry are comparatively scarce, in small villages at 
least, from the prejudice of the Hindus against fowls; but the 
common fowl is found wild in great numbers, and resembles the 
bantam kind. The peacock also is common in a wild state. White' 
cranes and egrettes are extremely numerous throughout the year ; 
and grey cranes, wild geese, snipes, ortolans, and other birds of 
passage, come in incredible numbers at their season. Eagles are 
found in some places, as fire various kinds of falcons. Vultures are 
very common, and kites beyond number. Most English birds are 
common (except singing-birds) ; besides parrots, or rather poroquets, 
find various brnls of splendid plumage, for which we have not even 
names. # 

Fish is abundant, and is a great article of food in Bengal, and 
some other countries. 

Crocodiles are often seen both in risers and large ponds. 

None of the minerals, of India have attracted attention except 
diamonds and iron. The steel of India was in request with Minerals, 
the ancients : it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, and is still 
the material of the scimitars of Klidrasan and Damascus. The infe- 
rior stones — opals, amethysts, garnets, clirysolites, beryls, cornelians, 
agates, &c., fire found in considerable quantities. Most of the pearls 
in the world, and all the best, are taken up from beds near Ceylon. 
Bock-salt is found in a range of mountains in the Panjab ; and salt 
is made in large quantities from the water of the Samber Lake in 
Ajmir, and from that of the sea. Saltpetre is so abundant as to 
supply many other countries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of climate 
and season have great effect on military operations in India. The 
passes through the chains of hills that intersect the country regulate 
the direction of the roads, and often fix the fields of battle. Cam- 
paigns are generally suspended during the rains, and resumed at 
the end of that season, when grain and forage are abundant. Tho 

14 The commonest of these arc clarified is scarcely known, and butter never used 
butter (ghf), and a sort of acid curd (dahf), in its natural state. * , 

which is called yourt in the Levant. Cheese 
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site of encampments is very greatly affected by the supply of water, 
which must be easy of access to the thousands of cattle which 
accompany every army, chiefly for carriage. One party is often 
able to force his enemy into action* by occupying the water at wliich 
he intended to halt. A failure of the periodical rains brings on all 
the horrors of famine. • 
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STATE OP THE HINDUS AT THE TIME OP MENU’S CODE. 


As the rudest nations arc seldom destitute of some account of the 
Preliminary transactions of their ancestors, it is a natural subject of 
observations. sur j )r j se that the Jlindus should li*ve attained to a high 
pitch of civilization without any work that at all approaches to the 
character of a history . 1 

The fragments which remain of the records of their transactions 
are so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a fictitious and extra- 
vagant system of clironology, as to render it hopeless to deduce from 
them any continued thread of authentic narrative. * 

No date of a public event can be fixed before the invasion of 
Al^Tftmder; and no connected relation of the national transactions 
can be attempted until after the Mahometan conquest. 

Hut notwithstanding tins remarkable failure in the annals of the 
early rfindiis, there is no want of information regarding their laws, 
manners, and religion ; wliich it would he -e been the most useful 
object of an account of their proceedings to teach ; and if we can 
ascertain their condition at a remote period, and mark the changes 
that have since taken place, we shall lose very little of Hie essential 
part of their history. 

A view of the religion of the Hindis is given, and some light is 
thrown on their attainments in science and philosophy, by the Vidas, 


1 The history of Cashmir scarcely forms 
an exception. Though it refers to earlier 
writings of the same nature, it was begun 
more than a century after the Mahometan 
conquest of Kashmir s oven if it were an- 
^cient, it is the work of a Sxx^U sequestered 


territory on the utmost borders of India, 
which, by the accounts contained in the 
history itself, seems to have been long 
liable to be affected by foreign manners ; 
and the example seems never to have been 
followed by the rest of the Uindds. 
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a collection of ancient hymns and prayers which are supposed to 
have been jed^eed to tlieir present form in the fourteenth century 
before the Christian era ; bfit the first complete picture of the state 
of society is afforded by the code* of which bears the name of 
Menu, and which was probably <lr$wn‘ tip in the ninth century 
before Christy . . • 

With that cdfle, # therefore, every liistory of the Hindus must 
begin. 

But to gain accurate notions even of the people contemporary 
with the supposed Menu, we must remember that a code is never 
the work of a single age, some of the earliest and rudest laws being 
preserved and incorporated with the improvements of the most 
enlightened times. To bike a familiar example, there are many of 
the laws in Blackstone the existence of which proves a high state of 
refinement in the nation ; but those relating to witchcraft and the 
wager of battle afford no corresponding proof of the continuance of 
barbarism down to the a^e in which the Commentaries were written. 

Even if the whole code ■ referred to one period it would not show 
the real state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn from the model 
to which it is wished to raise the community, and its prohibitions 
from tho worst state of crime which it was possible to apprehend. 
It is to the general spirit of the cod *, therefore, that we must look 
for that of the age; and even then we must soften the features 
before we reach the actual condition df the people. I liavo adhered 
to the usual phraseology in speaking of this compilation ; but, though 
early adopted as an unquestionable authority for the law, I should 
scarcely venture to regard it as a code drawn up for the regulation 
of a particular state under the sanction of a government. It seems \ 
rather to be the work of a learned man, designed to set forth J)is -- 
idea of a perfect commonwealth under Hindu institutions. - On this ' 
supposition it would show the state of society as correctly as a legal 
code ; since it is evident that it incorporates the existing lafts, and 
any alterations it may have introduced, with a view to bring them 
up to its preconceived standard of perfection, must still have been 
drawn from the opinions wliich prevailed when it was written. 
These considerations being premised, I shall now give an outline of 
the information contained in Menu ; and, afterwards, a description 
of the Hindiis as they are to be seen in present times. 

The* alterations effected during tho interval will appear from a 
comparison of the two pictures ; and a view of the nation, at a par- 
ticular point of the transition, will be afforded from the accounts 
which have been left to us by the Greeks. ; 


* Sco Appendix I. 41 On tho Ago of Menu.” 
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CHAPTER* I. 

o * * "(O 

DIVISION PIpYMENT OF CLASSES. 

The first feature that strikes us in the society d^sc^b^d by Menu is 
tho division into four classes 1 or casts (the saeerdifiSil, .the military, 
the industrious, and the servile). In these we are struck with the 
prodigious elevation and sanctity of the Uramins, and the studied 
degradation of the lowest class. 

The three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted 
into one pale : they all partake in certain sacred rites, to which 
peculiar importance is attached throughout the code; and they 
appear to form the whole community for whose government the laws 
are framed. The fourth class and the outcasts arc no further consi- 
dered than as they contribute to the advantage of the superior casts. 

A Brainin is the chief of all created beings ; the world and all in 

Braimus. it are his : through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy life ; 2 
by his imprecations he could destroy a king, with his troops, ele- 
phants, horses, and cars ; 3 could frame other worlds and regents of 
worlds, and could give being to new gods and new mortals . 4 A 
Brarnin is to bo treated with more respect than a king . 5 His life 
and person are protected by /the severest laws in this world , 6 and 
the most tremendous denunciations for the next . 7 He is exempt 
from capital punishment, even for the most enormous crimes . 8 His 
offences against other classes are treated with remarkable lenity , 9 
while all offences against Imn are punished with tenfold severity . 10 

Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if tho Uramins, content with 
gratifying^ then* spiritual pride, had no design to profit by worldly 
wealth or power. The life prescribed to {hem is one of laborious 
study, jjis well as of austerity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin’s life lie must spend as a student ; 11 
during which time lie leads a life of abstinence and humiliation. 
His attention should be unremittingly directed to the Vedas, and 
should on no account be wasted on worldly studies. He should 
treat his preceptor with implicit obedience, and with humble respect 

1 Tho word class is adopted hero, as, 2 Ch. i. 96, 100, 101. 3 Ch. ix. 313. 

being used in Sir W. Jones’s translation 4 Ch. ix. 315. 5 Ch. ii. 139. 

of Menu ; but cast is tho term used in 6 Ch. ix. 232, and viii. 281-28.3*. 

India, and by the old writers on that ' Ch. xi. 205-208, ami iv. 165-169. 

country. It is often written caste in late 8 Ch. viii. 380. 

books, and has sometimes been mistaken 9 Ch. Viii. 276, 378, 379. 

for an Indian word, but it is an English 10 Ch. viii. 272, 283, 325, 377, and xi, 

word, found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and 205, 206. 

fromfthe Spanish or Portuguese, — 11 Ch. ii. 175-210. 

fejpjRu; a breed. , 
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and attachment, which ought to be extended to W family. He 
must pftform various servile offices for his preceptor, and must 
labour for hiiifself in bringing logs and other materials for sacrifice, 
and watdr for oblations. Ho mus* subsist entirely by begging from 
door to door. 12 . 

For the secon'd quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These are 
briefly stated to be, reading and teacliing tlieWedas ; sacrificing and 
assisting otlicrs to 'sacrifice ; bestowing alms, and accepting gifts. 
f The most honourable of these employments is teacliing . 13 It is 
remarkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity of the 
priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, a Bramin is 
considered as degraded by performing acts of worship or assisting at 
sacrifices, as a profession . 14 All Bramins are strongly and repeatedly 
prohibited from receiying gifts from low-born, wicked, or unworthy 
persons . 15 They are not Siren to take many presents from unex- 
ceptionable givers, and are carefully to avoid making it a habit to 
accept of unnecessary presents . 16 When the regular sources fail, 
a Bramin may, for a mere subsistence, glean, or beg, or cultivate, 
or even (in case of extreme necessity) he may trade ; but he must 
in no extremity enter into service ; lie must not have recourse to 
popular conversation, must abstain bom music, singing, dancing, 
gaming, and generally from every tiling inconsistent with gravity 
and composure . 17 1 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Vedas , 18 and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would slum poison . 19 Yet lie 
is not. to subject himself to fasts, or other needless severities . 20 All 
that is required is, that liis life should be decorous, and occujiied 
in the prescribed studies and observances. Even liis dress is laid 
down with minuteness ; and lie may easily be figured (much as 
learned Bramins are still), quiet and demure, dean and decent, “his 
hair and beard clipped, liis passions subdued, liis mantle white, and 
liis body pure with a staff and a copy of the Vedas in his hands, 
and bright golden rings in liis ears . 21 When he has paid the three 
debts, by reading the scriptures, begetting a son, and performing 
the regular sacrifices, he may (even in the second portion of liis life) 
make over all to liis son, and remain in his family house, with no 
employment but that of an umpire . 22 

The third portion of a Bramin’s life lie must spend os.an anchorite 

12 These rules are now observed by pro- K Ch. iv. 84; x. 109, 110, 111; xi. 

fessed students only — if by them. 194-197. 16 Ch. iv. 186. 

13 Ch. x. 75, 76, 85. V Ch. iv. 63, 64. 18 Ch. iv. 16, 17. 

14 Oh. iii. 180, and iv. 205. A feeling 19 Ch. ii. 162. 20 Chfiv. 34. % 

•which still subsists in full force. 21 ^Jh. iv. 35, 36. 22 Ch. iv. 257.' ‘ 
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in the woods. Clad in bark, or in tlie skin of a black antelope, 
with his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare earth, he must 
live “ without fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots 
and fruit.” lie, must also submit to many and harsh mortifications, 
expose himsjlf,' naked, to the heaviest rains, wear humid garments 
in winter, ana in summer stand in the midst of five fires under the 
burning sun . 23 He must carefully perform all sacrifices and oblations, 
and consider it his special duty to fulfil the prescribed forms and 
ceremonies of religion. 

In the last period of his life, the Bramin is nearly as solitary and, 
abstracted as dining the third. But he is now released from all 
forms and external observances : his business is contemplation : his 
mortifications cease. Ilia dress more nearly resembles that of ordi- 
nary Braining ; and his abstinence, though still great, is not so rigid 
as before. He is no longer to invito suffering, but is to cultivate 
equanimity and to enjoy delight in meditation on tho Divinity ; till, 
at last, lie quits the body “ as a bird leaves the branch of a tree at 
its pleasure .” 24 

Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bmmin’s life, he 
was entirely secluded from the world, and, during the remaining 
fourth, besides having his time completely occupied by ceremonies 
and in reading tho Vedas,* he was expressly debarred from tho enjoy- 
ment of wealth or pleasure and from the pursuit of ambition. But 
a little further acquaintance with tlie code makes it evident that 
these rules are founded on a former condition of the Bramins ; and 
that, although still regarded as the model for their conduct, they had 
already been encroached on by the temptations of power and riches. 

The King! must have a Bramin for his most confidential coun- 
sellor ; 25 and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy as well as 
in justice and all learning . 26 Tho whole judicial authority (except 
that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of Bramins ; 27 
and, although tho perusal of the sacred writings is not withheld 
from the two nearest classes , 28 yet the sense of them is only to bo 
obtained through the exposition of a Bramin . 29 

The interpretation of the laws is expressly confined to tlie Bra- 
mins; and we* can perceive, from the code itself, how large a share 
of the work of legislation was in tho hands of that order. 

The property of the sacred class is as well protected by the law 
as its power. Liberality to Bramins is made incumbent an every 
virtuous man , 30 and is the especial duty of a King . 31 Sacrifices and 

50 Ch. vi. 1-29. 29 Ch. x. 1. 29 Ch. xii. 108-113. 

5M Ch. vi. 33, to the end. 30 Ch. xi. 1-6, and iv. 226-235. 

25 Ch. v*i. 58. 26 Ch. vii. 43. " 3l Ch.,vii. 83-86. 

* * Ch. viii. 1, 9, 10, 11, and 60. 
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oblations, and all the ceremonies of religion, involve feasts and 
presents to the Bramins , 32 and those gifts must always be liberal : 
“ the organs of sense and action, reputation in this life, happiness 
in the next, life itself, children, dnd cattle, are all destroyed by a 
sacrifice offered with trifling gifts to the priests .” 33 Mj^y penances 
may bo commuted for large fines, Vliich all go to the sacred class . 34 
If a Bramin finds ajtreasure, he keeps it all; if it is found by 
another person, the Kmg takes it, but must give one half to the 
Bramins . 35 On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats to 
the King, but that of Bramins is divided among their class . 36 A 
learned Bramin is exempt from all taxation, and ought, if in want, 
to be maintained by the King . 37 

Stealing the gold of Bramins incurs an extraordinary punishment, 
which is to bo inflicted by the King in peifbn, and is likely, in most 
cases, to be capital . 38 Tlieir property is protected by many other 
denunciations ; and for injuring tlieir cattle, a man is to ‘ suffer 
amputation of half his foot . 39 

The military class, though far from being placed on an equality 
with the Bramins, is still treated with honour. It is indeed Cshatriyaa. 
acknowledged that the sacerdotal order cannot prosper without the 
military, or +hc military without the sacerdotal; and that the 
prosperity of both in this world and the next depends on their 
cordial union . 40 

The military class enjoys, in a less degree, with respect to the 
Veisyas, the same inequality in criminal law that the Bramin pos- 
sesses in respect to all the other classes . 41 The King belongs to this 
class, as probably do all his ordinary ministers . 42 Th« f command 
of armies and of military divisions, in short, the whole military pro- 
fession, and in strictness all situations of command, are also their* 
birtliright. It is indeed very observable, that even in the code 
drawn up by themselves, with the exception of interpreting the law, 
no interference in the executive government is ever allowed to 
Bramins. 

The duties of the military class are stated to be, to defend the 
people, to give aims, to sacrifice, to read the Vedas, and to shun the 
allurements of sensual gratification . 43 

The rank of Veisyas is not liigh ; for where a Bramin is enjoined 
to show hospitality to strangers, he is directed to show Veisyas. 


f 2 Ch. iii. 123-146, especially 138, 143. 
83 Ch. xi. 39, 40. Priest is the word 
used by Sir W. Jones throughout his 
translation; but as it has been shown 
that few Bramins performed the public 
offices of religion, some other designation 
would have k|i more appropriate. 


34 Ch. xi. 117, 128-139. 

35 Ch. viii. 37, 38. 39 Ch. ix. 188, 189. 

37 Ch. vii. 133, 134. 

38 Ch. viii. 314-316, and xi. 101. 

® Ch. viii. 325. « Ch. ix. 322. 

41 Ch. viii. 267, 268. 

* Ch. *i. 54. 43 Ch. i. 89. 
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benevolence, even to a merchant , and to give him food at Jhe same 
time with his domestics. 44 * 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the V6das, the duties of 
'a Veisya are ttf keep herds of clittle, to carry on trade, to lend at 
interest, a# to cultivate the land. 45 

The practical knowledge requited from a Yeisya is more general 
than that of the other classes ; for in addition to a knowledge of 
the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintance with all 
commodities and all soils, he must understand the productions and 
wants of other countries, the wages of servants, tho. various dialects 
of , men, and whatever else belongs to purchase and sale. 46 

The duty of a Sfidra is briefly stated to Be to serve the other 
sudras. classes, 47 but it is more particularly explained in different 
places that his chief dut^is to serve the Bramins j 48 and it is specially 
permitted to him, in case of want of subsistence and inability to 
procure service from that class, to serve a Cshatriya ; or if even that 
sendee cannot be obtained, to attend on an opulent Yeisya. 49 It is 
a general rule that, in times of distress, each of the classes may sub-f 
sist by the occupations allotted to those beneath it, but must never 
encroach on the employments of those above it.' A Sudra has no 
class beneath him ; but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by 
handicrafts, especially joinery and masonry, painting and writing. 50 

A Sudra may perform sacrifices with the omission of the holy 
texts ; 51 yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing. 52 A Bramin must not read the Veda, even 
to himself, in the presence of a Sudra. 53 To teach him the law, or to 
instruct him in the mode of expiating sin, sinks a Bramin into the 
hell called Asamvrita. 

It is even forbidden to give him temporal advice. 54 No offence 
is more repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against than that of 
a Bramin receiving a gift from a Sudra : it. cannot even be expiated 
by penance, until the gift has been restored. 55 A Bramin, starving, 
may take dry grain from a Sudra, l it must never eat meat cooked 
by him. A Sudra is to be fed by the leavings of his master, or by 
liis refuse grain, and clad in his worn-out garments. 56 

He must ‘amass no wealth, even if he has the power, lest he be- 
come proud, and give pain to Braining. 57 

ev.6r, is now so common, that most people 
conceive it to be the speefal business of 
the cast. 

Ch. x. 127, 128. 

62 Ch. x. 109, 110, 111, and xi. 42, 43. 

63 Ch. iv. 99. 64 Ch. iv. 80, 81. 

85 Ch. xi. 194-197, and x. 111. 

M Ch. x. 125. 5 7 Ch. x. 129. 


« Ch. iii. 112. 45 Ch. i. 90. 

46 Ch. ix. 329-332. 4 ? Ch. i. 91. 

48 Ch. ix. 334. 49 Ch. x. 121. 

60 Ch. x. 99, 100. I do not observe in 

Menu the. permission which is stated to 
he somewhere expressly given to a Siidra 
to .betome a trader or a husbandman. 
(Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, v. 03.) 
Their employment* in busbai dry, how- 
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If a Siiflra use abusive language to one of a superior class, his 
tongue is to be slit . 58 If lie sit on the same seat with a Bramiii, ho 
is to have a gash made on the part offending. : ' B If he advise him 
about his religious duties, hot oil is to be dropped into liis mouth 
and ears . 60 h * 

These are specimens of the la>Vs, equally ludicrous and inhuman, 
wliicli arc made in favour of the other classes against the Sudras. 

The proper name of a Oudra is directed to be expressive of con- 
tempt , 61 and the religious penance for killing him is the same as for / 
killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various other animals . 62 

Yet, though the degraded state of a Siidra be sufficiently evident, 
his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. Sudras are uni- 
versally termed the servile class ; and, in one place, it is declared 
that a Sudra, though emancipated by his master, is not released 
from a state of servitude, “ for,” it is added, “ of a state which is 
natural to him, by whom can he be divested ? ” 03 

Yet every Sudra is not necessarily the slave of an individual ; 
for it has been seen that they are allowed to offer their services to 
whom they please, aud even to exercise trades on their own ac- 
count : there is nothing to lead to a belief that they are the slaves 
of the state ; and, indeed, the exemption,, of Sudras from the laws 
against emigration , 64 shows that no oerlect right to their services 
was deemed to* exist anywhere. 

Their right to property (wliich was denied to slaves 65 ) is admitted 
in many places : GG their persons are protected, even against their 
master, who can only correct them in a manner fixed by law, and 
equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, and youngqj* brothers . 67 

That there were some Sudra slaves is indisputable ; but there is 
every reason to believe that men of the other classes were also liubta 
to fall into servitude. 

The condition of Sudras, therefore, was much better than that of 
the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, indeed, than 
tli at of the villains of the middle ages, or any other servile class 
with which we are acquainted. 

Though the line between the different classes was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to prevent their mixture d(> not Mixture of 
seem to have been nearly so much attended to as in after clteBes ' 
times. The law in this resjjcct seems rather dictated by jealousy of 
the honour of the women of the higher classes than by regard for 
the purity of descents. 

Men of the three first classes are freely indulged in the choice of 

58 Ch. viii. 270. ' 69 Ch. viii. 281. 64 Ch. ii. 24. 65 Ch. \tii. 416. 

1,0 Ch. viii. 272. 61 Ch. ii. 31. 06 For one instance, ch. ix. 157. N 

62 Ch. xi. 131, 132. « Ch. viii. 414. * Cl. viii. 2D9, 300. 
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women from any inferior east / 8 provided they do not give them the 
first place in their family ." 0 But no marriage is. permitted with 
women of a higher class : criminal intercourse with them is checked 
by the severest penalties ; 70 and their offspring is degraded far below 
either of its parents . 71 The son of a Bramin, by a woman of the 
class next below him, takes a station intermediate between his father 
and mother ; 72 and the daughters of such connexions, if they go on 
marrying Bramins for seven generations, restore their progeny to 
the original purity of the sacerdotal class ; 73 but the son of a Sudra 
by a Bramin woman is a Chandala, “ the lowest of. mortals ,” 71 and 
his intercourse with women of the higher classes produces “ a race 
more foul than their begetter.” 74 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even in 
the time of Menu : and there is a striking contrast between the 
cordial festivity recommended to Bramins with their own class, and 
the constrained hospitality with which they are directed to prepare 
food after the Bramins for a military man coming as a guest . 76 

But there is no prohibition in the code against eating with other 
classes, or partaking of food cooked by them (which is now the 
great occasion for loss of cast), except in the case of Sudras ; and 
even then the offence is expiated by living on water-gruel for seven 
days . 77 

Loss of cast seems, in general, to have been incurred by crimes, 
or by omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is remarkable that, in the four* classes, no place is assigned to 
artisans : Sudras, indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic, trades 
during a scarcity of other employment, but it is not said to whom 
the employment regularly belongs. From some of the allotments 
jpentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that the artisans were sup- 
plied, os they are now, from the mixed classes-- a circumstance 
which affords ground for surmise that the division into casts took 
! place while arts were in too simple a state to require separate work- 
* men for each ; and also that many generations had elapsed between 
that division and the code to allow so important a portion of the 
employments of the community to be filled by classes formed subse- 
quently to the original distribution of the people, a 

* Ch. ii. 238-240, and iii. 13. 73 Ch. x. 64. 74 Ch. x. 12. 

09 Ch. iii. 14-19. 75 Ch. x. 29, 30. All marriages with 

70 Ch. viii. 366, 374-377. women of lower classes is now prohibited. 

71 Ch. x. 11-19. 72 Ch. x. 6. 70 Ch. iii. 110-113. 77 Ch. xi. 153. 
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CHAP^EK IE 

GOVERNMENT. 

• 

The government of the society thus constituted was vested in an 
absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on govern- The King, 
nient employs the boldest poetical figures to display the irresistible 
power, the glory, and almost the divinity of a King . 1 

He was subject, indeed, to no legal control by human authority; 
and, although he is threatened witli punishment in one place , 2 and 
spoken of as subject to fine in another ; 3 yet no means are provided 
for enforcing those penalties, and neither the councils nor the mili- 
tary chiefs appear to have possessed any constitutional power but 
what they derived from his will. lie must, however, have been 
subject to the laws promulgated in the name of the Divinity ; and 
the influence of the Bramins, both with him and with his people, 
would afford a strong support to the injunctions of the code. 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within soino 
bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt . 4 „ 

The object of the institution of v king is declared to be, to re- 
strain violence and to punish evil-doers. 

“ Punishment wakes when guards are asleep.” 

“ If a king were not to punish the guilty, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a spit.” 

“ Ownership would remain with none ; the lowest would overset 
the highest .” 5 

The duties of a king are said generally to be, to act in his owa 
domains with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, behave without 
duplicity to his friends, and with lenity to Bramins . 6 

lie is respectfully to attend to the Bramins, and from them to 
learn lessons of modesty and composure ; from them, also, he is to 
learn justice, policy, metaphysics, and theology. From the people 
he is to learn the theory of agricultme, commerce, and other prac- 
tical arts . 7 

He is to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, and resist 
sloth. 

He is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who seem 

1 Ch. vii. 1-13. 2 Ch. vii. 27-21). R:ima Charitra,” the great monarch Kama 

3 Ch. Yiii. 336. is compelled by the clumours of his people 

4 hi the “ Toy Cart,” a drama written to banish his beloved queen. — See Wil- 

ahout the commencement of our era, the son’s Hindu Theatre* > 

king is dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- 6 Ch. 13*26. 6 Ch. vii. 32. 

herd; and in another drama, the “ Uttara 7 Chftvii. 43. 

c 2 
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to be of tlio military class), and to have one learned Bramin 
Adminijtra- distinguished above them all, in whom he is to repose his 
government, full confidence. He is to appoint other officers also, among 
whom the most* conspicuous is the one called “•the Ambassador,” 
though he seems rather to be a minister for foreign affairs. This 
person, like all the others, must i>e of noble birth ; and must be 
endued with great abilities, sagacity, and penetration. He should 
be honest, popular, dexterous in business, acquainted with countries 
and with the times, handsome, intrepid, and eloquent. 

The army is to be immediately regulated by a commander-in- 
chief ; the actual infliction of punishment, by the officers of justice ; 
the treasury and the country, by the king himself; peace and war, 
by the Ambassador. 8 The king was doubtless to superintend all 
those departments; but, when tired of overlooking the affairs of 
men, he might allow that duty to devolve on a well-qualified prime 
minister.® 

His internal administration is to be conducted by a chain of civil 
officers, consisting of lords of single townships or villages, lords of 
ten towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns. 

These are all to be appointed by the king, and each is to report 
all offences and disturbances to bis immediate superior. 

The compensation of a lord of one town is to he the provisions 
and other articles to which the king is entitled from the town ; that 
of a lord of ten villages, two 'ploughs of land; the lord of 100 is to 
have the land of a small village ; and of 1000, that of a large town. 10 

These officers are all to bo under the inspection of superintendents 
of high rank and great authority. There is to be. one in every large 
town or city; and on them it depends to check the abuses to which 
the officers of districts (it is said) are naturally prone. 11 

The country is also to he partitioned into military divisions, in 
each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an approved 
officer, 12 whose territorial limits do not necessarily correspond with 
those of any of the civil magistrates. 

The revenue consists of a share of fill grain and of all other agri- 
itevcnuc. cultural produce ; taxes on commerce ; a very small annual 
imposition on* petty traders and shopkeepers ; and a forced service 
of a day in each month by handicraftsmen. 13 

The jnerchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the prime 
cost of their commodities, the expenses of travelling, and .their net 
profits. 

8 Ch. vii. 54-69. 9 Ch. vii. 141. sists of the King's share of tho produce of 

10 In the first case the compensation is the land specified, 
derived ffcom the small fees in kind, which 11 Ch. vii. 119-123. 12 Ch. vii. 114. 

itill form the remuneration of ti c village 13 Ch. vii. 137, 138. 

officers ; in tho other ^rac cases , * it con- 
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The following are the rates of taxation : — 

On cattle, gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the capital 
stock, one-fiftieth ; which in time of war or invasion may be in- 
creased to onotwfintieth. 

On grain, one-twelfth, one eighth, or one-sixth, “ according to the 
soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it.” 14 This also maybe 
raised, in oases of emergency, even as far as one-fourth ; and must 
always have been the most important item of the public revenue. 

On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, per- 
fumes, and several other natural productions and manufactures, 
one-sixth. la 

The king is also entitled to 20 per cent, on the profit of all sales. 10 
Escheats for want of heirs have been mentioned as being his, and 
so also is all property to which no owner appears within three years 
after proclamation. 17 Besides possessing mines of his own, he is 
entitled to half of all precious minerals in the earth. 18 He appears, 
likewise, to have a right of pre-emption on some descriptions of 
goods. 19 

It hah been aifjhed that, in Addition to the rights which have just 
been specified, the Idng was regarded in the code as possessing the 
absolute property of the land. This oi ‘ini mi is supported by a pas- 
sage (VIII. 39) where he is said to be ‘ lord paramount of the soil 
and by another, where it is supposed fo be directed that an occu- 
pier of land shall be responsible to the king if he fails to 'sow it 
(VIII. 213). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is deprived of 
its force by a similar passage (VII. 7), where the king'is said to be 
“ the regent of the waters and the lord of the firmament.” 

The second is answered hy denying its correctness; but even if 
undisputed, it might only be a provision against the king’s losing 
his share of the prodiToo in consequence of the neglect of the pro- 
prietor. A text is also produced in opposition to the king’s claim, 
in wln'cl l it is stated that “ land is the property of him who cut away 
the wood;” or, in the words of the commentator, “who tilled and 
cleared it” (IX. 44). But the conclusive argument is, that the 
king’s share being limited, as above, to one-sixth, or at most one- 
lourth, there must have been another proprietor for the remaining 
iivo-sixtlis or three-fourths, who must obviously have had the greatest 
interest 6f the two in the whole property shared. 80 

It is remarkable, however, that so little allusion is made in the 

14 The words between inverted commas 20 The arguments in favour of indi- 
are an addition by the ancient commentator vi.lual proprietors arc stated in Wilks’s 
Culluca. 15 Ch. vii. 127-132. History of Mysore, i. ch. v., and Appendix^ 

16 Ch. viii. 398. V Ch. viii. 30. p. 483 And those in favour of the King' 

18 Ch. viii. 39. w Ch. viii. 339. in Mills History of British India, i. 180. # 
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code to the property of individuals in land, although so many occa- 
sions seem to require it. It is directly mentioned in a passage about 
boundaries (VI I L 262-265), and in another place (IX. 49, 52-54) 
an argument is 'illustrated by supposing seed belonging to one man 
to be sown in land belonging to another ; and in IV. 230, 233, gifts 
of land are spoken of as if in the power of individuals to confer 
them ; but the last two passages may bo construed to refer to vil- 
lages, or to the king. 

In the division of inheritances, and the rules about mortgages, in 
describing the wealth of individuals, and in disposing of the pro- 
perty of banished men, other possessions are mentioned, but land 
never alluded to. 

Wore it not for the passage first quoted (VIII. 262-265), we 
might conclude that all land was held in common by the village 
communities, as is still the case in many parts of India ; and this 
may, perhaps, have been the general rule, although individuals may 
have possessed property by grants of land from the villages or of his 
share of the produce from the king. 

The king is recommended to fix lu>capital in a^rtile part of his 
The court, dominions, but in an immediate neighbourhood difficult of 
access, and incapable of supporting invading armies. 

He should keep his fortress always well garrisoned and provi- 
sioned. In the centre should be his own palace, also defensible, 
“ well ‘finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water and trees.” 

He is then to choose a queen distinguished for birth and beauty, 
and to appoint a domestic priest,. 81 

He is to rise in the last watch of the [night, and, after sacrifices, 
to hold a court in a hall decently splendid, and to dismiss his sub- 
jects with kind looks and words. This done, he is to assemble his 
council on a mountain or a terrace, in a bower or a forest, or other 
lonely place, without listeners ; from which women and talking-birds 
are to be carefully removed. He is then, after manly exercises and 
bathing, to dine in his private apartr ents, and this time and mid- 
night are to be allotted to the regulation of his family, to considering 
appointments, and such other public business as is most of a per- 
sonal nature. 22 * 

He is now, also, to give some time to relaxation ; and then to 
review his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and after- 
wards to receive the reports of his emissaries. At length die with- 
draws to his most private apartments to supper ; and, after indulging 
for some time in music, is to retire to rest. 23 

This rational and pleasing picture is broken by the mention of- 
Jjjjany of those precautions^wliich must take from all the enjoyments 

81 Ch. vii. 69-78. JS* 22 th. vii. 145-151. » Ch. vii. 216-225. 
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of nil Asiatic monarch. Ilis food is only to be served by trust- 
worthy persons, and is to be accompanied by antidotes against 
poison. He is to be armed when he receives his emissaries ; even 
his female attendants are to be searched, for fear of hidden weapons ; 
and, whether at home or abroad, he is to be constantly on his guard 
against the plots of his enemies. * 

.Foreign policy and Avar are the subjects of many of the rules for 
government. . These are interesting, from the cleaf proofs Policy., 
which they afford of the division of India, even at that early period, 
into many unequal and independent states ; and also from the signs 
which they disclose of a civilized and gentle people. The king is 
to provide for liis safety by vigilance and a state of preparation ; 
but he is to act oil all occasions without guile 1 , and never with insin- 
cerity. 84 The arts which may be employed against enemies are 
four ; presents, sowing divisions, negotiations, and force of aims : 
the wise, it is said, prefer the two hist. 25 

The king is to regard his nearest neighbours and their allies as 
hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amicable, and 
all more remote 'powers as neutral. 26 It is remarkable that, among 
the ordinary expedients to be resorted to in difficulties, the protec- 
tion of a more powerful prince is more thoji once adverted to. 87 

Yet tins protection appears to involve unqualified submission; 
and on the last occasion on which it is mentioned the king is 
advised, if lie thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, to perse- 
vere alone, although weak, in waging vigorous war without fear. 28 

Vast importance is attached to spies, both in foreign politics and 
in war. Minute instructions are given regarding the s?rt of persons 
to be employed, some of whom are of the, same description that arc 
now used in India, — active artful youths, degraded anchorets, efi^r 
tressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, and fictitious penitents. 29 

The rules of war are simple ; and, being drawn up by Bramins, 
they show nothing of the practical ability for which tlxo War. 
Indians are often distinguished at present. 

The plan of a campaign resembles those of the Greek republics 
or the early days of Kome ; and seems suited to countries of much 
less extent than those which now exist in India. 

The king is to march when the vernal or autumnal crop is on 

the ground, and is to advance straight to the capital. In another 

place 1 (X) bowmen in a fort are said to be a match for 10,000 ene- 
mies ; so far was the art of attack behind that of defence : a siege, 
therefore, is out of the question ; but. if not opposed, the king is to 
ravage the country, and intrigue with the enemy’s chiefs, until he 

24 Ch. vii. 103, 104. 25 Ch. vii. 10ft* 98 Ch. vii. 158. 

27 Ch. vii. 160. 28 Ch.viii. 17fl,17C. 29 Ch. vii. 154. 
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can bring his foe to an action on favourable terms , 30 or, what is still 
more desirable, bring him to terms by negotiation. 

Annies were composed of cavalry and infantry. The great weapon 
of both was probably the bow, together with the sword and target. 
Elephants were much employed in war ; and chariots seem still to 
have formed an important branch of the army. 

Several different orders of march and battle are briefly given. 
The Mng is advised to recruit his forces from the upper parts of 
Hindostan, where the best men are still found. He is in person 
to set an example of valour to his troops, and is recommended to 
encourage them, when drawn up for battle, with short and animated 
speeches. 

Prize property belongs to the individual who took it ; but when 
not captured separately, it is to be distributed among the troops . 31 
* The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and mis- 
chievously barbed aiTows, and lire arrows, are all prohibited. There 
are many situations in which it is by no means allowable to destroy 
the enemy. Among those who must always be spared are unarmed 
or wounded men* and those who have broken their weapon, and one 
who asks his life, and one who says, “I am thy captive.” Other 
prohibitions are still morp generous : a man on horseback or in a 
chariot is not to kill ‘one on foot ; nor is it allowed to kill one who 
sits down fatigued, or who sleeps, or who floes, or who is fighting 
with another man . 32 

The settlement of a conquered country is conducted on equally 
liberal principles. Immediate security is to be assured to all by 
proclamation^ The religion and laws of the country are to be main- 
tained and respected ; and as soon as time has been allowed for as- 
certaining that the conquered people are to be trusted, a prince of 
the old royal family is to be placed on the tin-one, and to hold his 
kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror . 33 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the King’s household 
servants is settled with some minuteness 34 not a syllable is said re- 
garding that of the army, or the source from which its support is 
derived. The practice of modern Hindu nations would lead us to 
suppose that it 4 was maintained by assignments of land to the chiefs ; 
but, if that practice had existed at the time of the code, it is impos- 
sible that so important a body as those chiefs would have formed 
should not have been alluded to in discussing the internal -admini- 
stration ; even if no rules wore suggested for regulating their attend- 
ance, and fyr securing some portion of the King’s authority over 
the lands thus alienated. It is possible that the army may have been 

30 Ch. vii. 181-197. ^ Ch. vii. 96, 97. 32 Ch. vii. 90-93. 

33 Ch. Yj^201-203.£ « Ch. vii. 126. 
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paid by separate assignments of land to each individual soldier, in 
the same manner as the local troops of the small states in the south 
of India (which have been little visited by the Mahometans) are 
still ; and this ojtinion derives some support from tile payment of the 
civil officers having been provided for by such assignments . 35 

From one passage it would appear that the monarchy descended, 
undivided, to one son, probably (according to Hindu rule) to him 
whom liis father regarded as most worthy. * ^ 


CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Ji ktke is to be administered by the King in person, assisted by 
llraniins and other counsellors ; 1 or that function may be General rules, 
deputed to one Brnmin, aided by three assessors of the same class . 8 
There is no exception made for the conduct of criminal trials; but 
it may be gathered from the general tone (> of the laws, that the King 
is expected to take a more active since in this" department than in 
the investigation of civil causes. 

From the silence of the code regarding local administration, it may 
perhaps be inferred that the King’s representative tills his place in 
the courts of justice, at towns remote from the royal residence . 3 

(The King is entitled to five per cent, on all debts admitted by the 
defendant on trial, and to ten per cent, on all denied and proved . 4 
This fee probably went direct to the judges, who would thus l v * 
remunerated without infringing the law against Bmmins serving 
for hire.) 

A King or judge in trying causes is carefully to observe the coun- 
tenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and witnesses. 

He is to attend to local usages of districts, the peculiar laws of 

35 Sec ch. vii. 119, already referred to. three to the local court,. from that to the 

) Ch. viii. 1, 2. 2 Ch. viii. 9-11. chief court at the capital, and from that 

• l The early practice of the liindiis re- to the King in his own court, composed 
corded in other books leaves this question of a certain number of judges, to whom 
in some uncertainty ; for, in those books, were joined his ministers, and his domestic 
it appear^ that there were local judges chaplain (who was to direct his con- 
appointed by the King in different parts science) ; but, though these might advise, 
of the country ; and also a provision for the decision rested with the King. The 
arbitrations, to be authorized by thW precise date when this system was in per- 
judges, in three gradations,— first, of kins- fection is not stated. — Colebrooke on the 
men ; secondly, of men of the same trade ; Hindi! Courts of Judicature, Transactions 
and thirdly, of townsmen : an appeal from of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. A. p. 166. 
the first lying to the second, and from the 4 Cbfnii. 139. 
second to tho third. Appeals lay from all 9 
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classes and rules of families, and the customs of traders : when not 
inconsistent with the above, lie is to observe the principles established 
by former judges. 

Neither he nor his officers are to encourage litigation, though they 
must show no slackness in taking up any suit regularly instituted . 5 

A King is reckoned among the worst of criminals who receives 
his revenue from his subjects without affording them due protection 
in return . 6 

The King is enjoined to bear with rough language from irritated 
litigants, as well as from old or sick people, who come before him . 7 

He is also cautioned against deciding causes on his own judgment, 
without consulting persons learned in the law,* and is positively 
forbidden to disturb any transaction that has once been settled con- 
formably to law . 9 In trials he is to adhere to established practice . 10 

1. Criminal Law. 

The criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, together 
criminal law. with the religious penances, leave a more unfavourable im- 
pression of the early Hindus than any other part of the Institutes. 

It is not, however, sanguinary, unless when influenced by super- 
stition or by the prejudice of cast; and if punishments are, in some 
cases, too severe, in others they arc far too lenient. Mutilation 
(chiefly of the hand) is among the punishments, as in all Asiatic 
codes. Binning alive is one of the inflictions on offenders against 
the sacerdotal order: but it is an honourable distinction from most 
ancient codes* that torture is never employed either against witnesses 
or criminals. But the laxness, confusion, and barbarism which per- 
vade tliis branch of the law seem to prove that it was drawn from 
the practice of very early times; and the adoption of it at the time 
of the compilation of these Institutes show s an unimproved condition 
even then, though it is not unlikely that parts of it w r ere early super- 
seded by an arbitrary system more eon Tamable to reason, as is the 
case in Hindu countries in modern times ; and by no means impro- 
bable tliat the bloody Liws in favour of religion and of the priesthood, 
though inserted in tlio code by the Bramin author, as the ideal per- 
fection of a Hindu criminal law', mav never have been acted on by 
any Cshetrya King . 11 

e 

5 Ch. viii. 41-46. 6 Ch. viii. 307. class convicted of murder to be put to 

7 Ch. viii. 312. 8 Ch. viii. 300. death ; and though he is afterwards dc- 

» Ch. ix. 233. 10 Ch. viii. 45. ^sed by a successful rebellion, and al- 

11 In the “ Toy Cart/* the earliest of though the Bramin’s innocence is proved, 
the Hindi! dramas, and written about the this open dedance of the laws of Menu is 
commencement of our era, this extra- not made a charge against the dethroned 
*»t veneration for Bramins Cu where prince. 

The King evidences one of that 
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The punishments, though not always in themselves severe, are 
often disproportioned to the offence ; and are frequently so indis- 
tinctly oi contradictorily declared f as to leave the fate of an offender 
quite uncertain. * 

JBoth these faults are conspicuous in the following instance : — 
Slaving a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, and 
violating the bed of oneTmitural or spiritual father, are all classed 
under one head, and subject to one punishment. 12 That punishment 
is at first declared to be, branding on the forehead, banishment, and 
absolute exclusion from the society of mankind (unless previously 
expiated by penance, 13 in which case the highest fine is to be sub- 
si ituted for branding); and this is declared applicable to all the 
classes. 14 Yet it is immediately afterwards directed that, when ex- 
piation has been performed, a priest guilty of those offences shall 
pay the middle fine, and shall in no case be deprived of his effects 
or the society of his family ; while it is pronounced that the other 
classes, even after expiation, shall, in case of premeditation, suffer 
death. 15 ' 

Still more inconsistent ar^tho punishments for adultery and what 
are called overt acts of adulterous inclination. Among these last 
l< are included, talking to the wife of another man at a place of pil- 
grimage, or in a forest, or at the eoi.luence of rivers; sending her 
llowers or perfumes ; touching her apparel or her ornaments, and 
sitting on the sam% cdiyh with her ; 16 yet the penalty is banishment, 
with such bodily mark^j^may excite aversion. 17 

For adultery itsm^itfjfc first declared, without reserve, that the 
woman is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burned on an iron 
bed ; lN yet, in the verses next following, it appears that the punish- 
ment of adultery without aggravation is a fine of from 500 to l(Jt)£* 
pi 111 .* is. 19 

The punishment, indeed, increases in proportion to the dignity of 
the party offended against. Even a soldier committing adultery with 
a Bramin woman, if she be of eminently good qualities, and properly 
guarded, is to be burned alive in a the ofrdry grass or reeds. 20 These 
fiat contradictions can "only be accounted for by supposing that the 
compiler put down the laws of different periods, or those supported 
bv different authorities, without considering liow they bore on each 
other. 

Them is no express punishment for murder. From r passage 21 
it Mould appear that it (as well as arson and robb« led with 

violence) is capital, and that the' slighter punish/ .a - rationed in 

“ Ch - 235. M Ch. ix. 237. 18 Ch. viii. 371, 372. ‘ • 

Ch - 240. is Ch. ix. 241, 242. 4 18 C*Mi. 370, 382-3S5. 

Ch.viii.356, 357. V Ch. viii. 352. 30 CD. viii. 377. 21 Ch. viii. 344-347. 
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other places were in cases where there was no premeditation ; but, 
as the murder of particular descriptions of persons is afterwards de- 
clared capital, 22 it remains doubtful what is the punishment for the 
offence in simple' cases. 

Theft is punished, if small, with fine ; if of greater amount, with 
cutting off ttie hand ; but if the thief be taken with the stolen goods 
upon Bun, it is capital. 23 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, are 
liable to the same punishment as the thief. 24 

It is remarkable that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a Tlrumin 
offender is at least eight times as great as that of a Sudra, and the 
scale varies in a similar manner and proportion between all the 
classes. 25 A King committing an offence is to pay a thousand times 
as great a fine as would be exacted from an ordinary person. 26 

ltobbery seems to incur amputation of the limb principally em- 
ployed. If accompanied with violence it is capital ; and all who 
shelter robbers, or supply them with food or implements, are to be 
punished with death. 

Forging royal edicts, causing dissensions among great ministers, 
adhering to the King’s enemies, and slaying women, priests, or 
children, are put under orjo head as capital. 27 

Men who openly oppose the King’s authority, who rob his treasury, 
or steal his elephants, horses, or cars, tire liable to capital punish- 
ment; as are those who break into a temple to steal. 28 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers, the 
second the hand, the third is capital. 29 

False evidence is to be punished with banishment accompanied 
by fine, except in case of a IJramin, when it is banishment alone. 30 

.Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men who 
do not assist in repelling an attempt to plunder a town, 31 to break 
down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending* thieves, are to be 
punished like the thieves. 32 

Gamesters and keepers gaming-houses are liable to corporal 
punishment. 33 

Most other* offences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or fall short of 250. 34 

Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with Sudras, 

22 Ch. ix. 232. 23 Ch. ix. 270. refer to foreign enemies, it shows that 

ix. 278. 25 Ch.viii.337,338. gang robbery, now so well known under 

' , viii. 336. 27 Cli. ix. 232. the name of decoity, existed even when 

{in. 280. 29 Ch. ix. 277. this code was compiled. * 

A. viii. 120-123. * »v 32 Ch. ix. 272. 33 Ch. ix. 224. 

Jh. ix. 274. If Jfcis law d£es not w Ch. Viii. 138. 
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who are liable to be whipped. It is to be observed, however, that 
this class is protected by a fine from defamation, even by albumin. 35 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the inequality of 
punishments among the easts, lmt'even in this branch of the law are 
traces of a civilized spirit. Men reproaching their neighbours with 
lameness, blindness, or any othef natural infirmity, are liable to a,; 
small fine, even if they speak the truth. 36 

Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood. drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and banishment for 
bn diking a bone. 37 The prodigious inequalities into which the penalty 
runs between men of different classes has already been noticed. 38 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted in self-defence ; 
in consequence of being forcibly obstructed in the execution of one’s 
duly, or in defence of persons unjustly attacked. 39 

Puri oils and careless driving involves fines as different in degree as 
the loss occasioned by the death of a man and of the lowest animal. 40 

Persons defiling the highways are subject to a small fine, besides 
being obliged to remove the nuisance. 41 

Ministers taking bribe's in private affairs arc punished by confisca- 
tion of their property. 42 

The offences of physicians or surgcons.who injure their patients 
fur want of skill ; breaking hedges, yalisades, and earthen idols; 
mixing pure with impure commodities, and other impositions on 
purchasers, are all lumped up under a penalty of from 250 to 500 
panas. 13 Selling bad grain for good, however, incurs severe corporal 
punishment.; 44 and, what far more passes the limits of just distinc- 
tion, a goldsmith guilty of fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with 
razors. 45 • 

Some offences not noticed by other codes are punished in this ohc. 
with whimsical disregard to their relative importance; forsaking 
one’s parents, son, or wile, fur instance, is punished by a line of 000 
panas; and not inviting one’s next neighbour to entertainments on 
certain occasions, by a fine of one maslia of silver. 46 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary. Besides maintaining 
patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the King is to have many 
spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead them Into situations 
where they may be entrapped. When fair means fail, the prince is 
to seize them and put them to death, with their relations : the ancient 
commentator, Culluca, inserts, “ on proof of their guilt, and the par- 
ticipation of their relations ; ” which, no doubt, would be a material 
improvement on the text, but for which there is no authority. 47 

, “ Ch. viii. 267-277. 36 Ch. viii. 274. 43 Ch. ix. 231. 43 Ch. ix. 284-287. 

z Ch * viii. 284. 38 P. 12. 44 Ch. ix. 291. 45 Ch. ix*292. 

Ch. viii. 348, &c. 48 Ctipii. 389, 3< 

c *i- viii. 290-298. « Ch. ix. 282, 283. 4 ? Ch? ix. 252-269. 
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Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, open 
heretics, men who perform not the duties of their several classes, and 
sellers of spirituous liquors, are to be instantly banished the town. 48 

2. Civil Law . 

The laws for civil judicature are very superior to the penal code, 
civil law. and, indeed, are much more rational and matured than 
could well be expected of so early an age. 

Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, or 
Mode of the decision to go by default 49 against the defendant ; and 
proceeding. ru i os then given in ease the matter comes to a trial. 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of the 
court-room, and ill the presence of the parties. The judge must 
previously address a particular form of exhortation to them, and 
warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous guilt of false evi- 
dence, and the punishment with which it will be followed in a future 
state. 50 If there are no witnesses, the judge must admit the oaths 
of the parties. 51 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of Eng- 
Wor land: persons having a pecuniary interest in the cause, 

• evldence - infamous persons, menial servants, familiar friends, with 
others disqualified oil slighter grounds, are in the first instance ex- 
cluded from giving testimony ; but, in default of other evidence, 
almost every description of persons may be examined, the judge 
making due allowance for the disqualifying causes. 52 

Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-intentioned 
rules ha\e attracted moie attention in Europe than the rules them- 
jselves. One is the declaration that a giver of false evidence, for the 
purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever class, who may havo 
exposed himself to capital punishment, 53 shall not lose a seat in 
heaven ; and, though bound to perform an expiation, has, on tho 
whole, performed a meritorious action. 54 

The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but pronounces 
that, in courting a woman, in an affair where grass or fruit has been 
eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made for the preservation 
of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath. 55 

From these passages it has been assumed that the Hindu law 
gives a direct sanction to peijmy ; and to this has been ascribed the 
prevalence of false evidence, wliich is common to men of all reli- 

■ 48 Ch. ix. 225. 49 Ch. viii. 52-57. words, “through inadvertence or error;” 

60 Ch. viii. 79-101. 61 Ch. viii. 101. which proves that in his time the words 

58 Ch v fdii. 61-72. of tho text were repugnant to the moral* 

• 63 The ancient commentatoj. Culluca feeling of the community. 

Inserts, after “ eapitq^punishmcLt,” the 64 Ch. viii. 103, 104. 65 Ch. viii. 112. 
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gioiis in India: yet there is more space devoted in this code to the 
proliibition of false evidence, than to that of any other crime, and 
the offence is denounced in terms as awful as have ever been applied 
to it in any European treatise eithdt of religion or, of law. 56 

A^jarty advancing a wilfully false plea or defence is liable to a 
heavy fine: a judicious rule, which is pushed to -absurdity ^® e ®J nga 
in subjecting to corporal punishment a plaintiff* who pro- resumed, 
crjisti nates the prosecution of his demand. 57 Appeals to ordeal are 
admitted, as might be expected in so superstitious a people. 5 ? 

The following statement of the principal titles of law implies an 
advanced stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, be deficient 
in clearness and good sense, if it were not for the mixture of civil 
and criminal suits: — 1st, debt on loans for consumption; 2d, de- 
posits and loans for use ; 3d, sale without ownership ; 4th, concerns 
among partners ; 5th, subtraction of what has been given ; 6th, non- 
payment of w ages or hire ; 7th, non-performance of agreements ; 
8th, rescission of sale and purchase ; -Otli, disputes between master 
and servant; lOtli, contests on boundaries; 11th and 12th, assault 
and slander; 13th, larceny; 14tli, robbery and other violence; 15th, 
adultery ; lfitli, altercation between man and wife, and then* several 
duties ; 17tli, the law of inheritance ; 18th % gaming with dice and 
with living creatures. 59 

Some of these heads tire treated of in a full and satisfactory 
manner, while the rules in others are m'eagre, and such as to show 
that the transactions they relate to were still in a simple state. I 
shall only mention a few of the most remarkable provisions under 
each head. • * 

A creditor is authorized, before complaining to the court, to re- 
cover his property by any means in liis power, resorting oebts. • ^ 
oven to force within certain bounds. 60 ' 

Tliis law still operates so strongly in some Hindu states, that a 
creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even keeps 
him for a period without food and exposed to the sun,, to compel 
him to produce the money he owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, per mensem for a Bramin interest of 
to 5 per cent, for a Sudra. It is reduced to one-hall* muney ' 

’ “ Marking well all the murders com- shall the man who gives false evidence go 
prehended in the crime of perjury, declare with a potsherd to beg food at the dofef 
t i lou !'}} c w ^ c truth with precision.” — of his enemy.” — “ Headlong, in utter 
Ch. viii. ioi. darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble 

“ Whatever places of torture have been into hell, who, being interrogated on a 
propai ed for the slayer of a priest, those judicial inquiry, answers one question 
places are ordained for a witness who falsely.” — Ch. viii. 93, 94. 
gives false evidence.”— Ch. viii. 89. fi 7 Ch. viii. 58, 59. 68 Ch. viii. ^14-1 16. 

‘‘Naked and shorn, tormented with 60 Chi fgji. 4-7. 00 Ch. viii. 48-50. 

plunger and thirst, and deprived of sight, A 
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when there is a pledge, and ceases altogether if the pledge can be 
used for the profit of the lender. 61 / 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bottomry for 
sea voyages , and on similar risk ‘by land ; and others for preventing 
the accumulation of interest on money above the original aa^ount 
of the principal . 62 

Various rules regarding sureties for personal appearance and 
Contracts, pecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, are 
introduced under this head. 

; Fraudulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal pur- 
poses, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the support 
of the family of his absent master, is binding on the master . 63 

A sale by a person not the owner is void, unless made in the 
sale without open market ; in that case it is valid if the purchaser can 
ownership. p ro d uoe flie seller, otherwise the right owner may take 
the property on paying half the value . 64 

A trader breaking his promise is to be fined ; or, if it was made 
on oath, to be banished . 66 

A sale may be unsettled by either party Avitliin ton days after it 
is made 4 , but not later . 66 

Dispute* I*- Disputes between master and servant refer almost cn- 
and servant, tjrely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about cattle . 67 

Boundaries of villages are to be marked by natural objects, such 
wvjf as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, and build- 
boundaries, ing temples along them, as well as by other open marks 
above ground, and secret ones buried in the earth. In case of dis- 
putes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the presence of all 
the parties concerned, putting earth on their heads, wearing chaplets 
of red flowers, and chid in rod garments. If the question cannot 
be settled by evidence, the King must make a general inquiry and 
Kx the boundary by authority. 

The same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of private 
fields . 68 

Relations The rules regarding man and wife are full of puerilities ; 
iSJnwid the most important ones shall be stated after a short ac- 
count of the laws relating to marriage. * 
fSix forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. Of these, four 
only are allowed to Bramins, which (though differing in minute 
particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall give away his 
daughter without receiving a price. The remaining two forms are 
permitted to the military class alone,) and are abundantly liberal 


CK. viii. 140-143. 

®<3h. viii. 151, 156, 157. +r 
® Cli.viii.l58-16j*> w Ch.vin. 197-202. 


® Ch. viii. 219, &c. ^ Ch. viii. 222. 

67 Ch. viii. 229-234. 68 Ch. viii. 245-265. 
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even with that limitation. One is, when a soldier carries off a 
woman after a victory, and espouses her against her will ; and the. 
other, when consummation takes place by mutual consent, without^ 
any Jjprmal ceremony whatever. 'Two sorts of marriage are for- 
bidden ; when the father receives a nuptial present ; 69 and when the ( 
woman, from intoxication, or other cause, has been incapable off/ 
giving a real consent to the union . 70 

A girl may bo married at eight, or even earlier ; and, if lier father 
fails to give her a husband for three years after she is marriageable 
(i.e. capable of being a parent), she is at liberty to choose one for 
herself . 71 

Men may many women of the classes below them, but on no 
account of those superior to their own . 72 A man must not marry 
within six known degrees of relationship on either side, nor with 
any woman whose family name, being the same, shows her to be of 
the same rare as his own . 73 

The marriage of people of equal class is performed by joining 
hands ; but a woman of the military class, marrying a Bramin, holds 
an arrow in her hand; a Veisya woman, a whip; and a Siidra, the 
.skirt of a mantle . 74 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first wife at 
least : that of a Bramin with a Siidra i> discouraged ; and, as a first . 
an ifV*, it is positively forbidden . 75 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe 
mutual fidelity . 75 

From the few eases hereafter specified, in which the husband may 
take a second wife, it may be inferred that, with those, exceptions, 
ho must have but one wife. A man may marry again on the death 
of his wife ; but the marriage of widows is discouraged, if not piiA 
hibited (except in the case of Sudras). 

A wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced no 
male children in eleven, may be superseded by another wife . 76 

It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the wife first 
married retains the highest rank in the family . 77 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who bear malice to their 
husbands, or are guilty of very great extravagance, inay also be 
superseded . 76 

.A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or neglects him, for a 
twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether . 79 

® There is x however, throughout the discussed os legal points. 

a remarkable wavering on this head, 70 Ch. iii. 20*34. 71 Ch. ix. 88*93. 

the ucceptunce of a present being in ge- 73 Ch. iii. 12-19. 73 Ch. Iii. 5. 

neral spoken of with disgust, as a sale of 74 Ch. iii. 44. 

the daughter, while, in some places, the 76 Ch. ix. 46, 47, 101, 102. • 

; mode of disposing of presents so received, 76 Ch.f^s. 81. 77 Ch. ix. 122. 

[ and the claims arising from them, arc 78 Ch Ax, 80. 79 Ch ix. 77-79. 
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A man going abroad must leave a provision for his wife . 80 

The wife is bound to wait for her absent husband for eight years, 
if ho be gone on religious duty; six, if in pursuit of knowledge or 
fame ; and throe, if for pleasure only . 81 • m 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his brother, 
if he died without children, or evto if (though still alive) he have 
no hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for Sudras, or in case of 
a widow who has lost her husband before consummation . 82 

The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and their 
inheritance, sons, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed in 
default of heirs male to raise up issue to him . 83 

^The son of his wife, begotten by a near kinsman . at some time 
when his own life had been despaired of/ according to the practice 
formerly noticed 84 (which, though disapproved of as heietical, 
would appear to be recognised when it has actually taken place), is 
also entitled to inherit as a son . 85 

On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted son 
succeeds : such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of his 
original father ; and is entitled to a sixth of the property of his 
adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons of the body 
should be born . 86 € 

• < On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by Hinduif, with 
whom the importance of a descendant for the purpose of performing 
obsequies is superior to most considerations. ^ Among these are in- 
cluded the soil of a mans wife by an uncertain father, begotten 
when he himself has long been absent, and the son of his wife of 
whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, at the time of the 
•marriage. The illegitimate son of his daughter by a man whom she 
afterwards marries, the son of a man by a married woman who has 
forsaken her husband, or by a widow, are also admitted into this 
class ; as. are, last of all, his own sons by a Sudra wife . 87 These and 


80 Cli. lx. 74. 

81 Cli. ix. 70. Cullucn, in his Com- 
mentary, adds, “ after those terms she 
must follow hint but the code seems 
rather to refer to the term at which she 
may contract a second marriage. From 
the contradictions in the code regarding 
marriages of widows (as on some other 
subjects) we may infer that the law varied 
at different places or times ; or rather, 
perhaps, that the w'ritcr’s opinion and the 
actuul practice were at vniinncc. The 
opinion against such marriages prevails 
in modciyi times, and must have done so 
to a great extent in that of Cullj* 2 u 

82 Ch. ix. 59-7«. 83 Ch/ix7«04, 133. 


81 Ch. ix. 59, &c. 

85 Ch. ix. 145. Perhaps this recognition 
is intended to be confined to the son of u 
Sudra wife, in whom such a proceeding 
would be legal; but it is not so specified 
in the text, and the language of the code 
on this whole subject is contradictory. 
The practice is at the present day entirely 
forbidden to all classes. 
w Ch. ix. 141, 142, 168, 169. 

Ch. ix. 159-161, 167-18&. The whole 
of these sons, except the son of a man's 
own body, and his adopted sons, are 
entirely repudiated by the Ilindii law of 
the present day. 
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others (ten in all) are admitted, by a fiction of the law, to be sons, 
though the author of the code himself speaks contemptuously of the 
affiliation, even as affording the means of efficacious obsequies .* 8 
C On the failure of sons come brothers’ sons, who Are regarded as 
standing in the place of sons, and who have a right to be adopted, 
if they wish it, to the exclusion. of all other persons . 89 On failure 
of sons, grandsons, adopted sons, and nephews, come fathers and 
mothers ; then brothers, grandfathers, and grandmothers ;®° and then 
other relations, such {is are entitled to perform obsequies to common 
ancestors ; failing them, the preceptor, the fellow-student, or the 
pupil ; and failing them, the Bramins in general ; or, in case the 
deceased be of another class, the King . 91 

A lather may distribute his wealth among his sons while he lives 
(it is not stated whether arbitrarily or in fixed proportions), but his 
power to make a will is never alluded to . 92 

When a man (lies, his sons may either continue to live together 
with the property united, or they may divide it according to certain 
rules. If they remain united, the eldest brother takes possession 
of the property, and the others live under him as they did under 
their father. In tliis case, the acquisitions of all the sons (who have 
not formally withdrawn) go to augment tlioicoinmon stock . 93 

If they divide, one twentieth is set iside for the eldest son, one 
eightieth for the youngest, and one fortieth for the intermediate 
sons; the remainder is then equally divided among them all. 
Unmarried daughters are to be supported by their brothers, and 
receive no share of the father’s estate ; 94 but share equally with their 
brothers in that of their mother . 95 *» 

This equality among the sons is in case of brothers of equal birth 
but otherwise the son of a Bramin wife takes four parts ; of a Cslie-j 
triya, three ; a Veisya, two ; and a Siidra, one. 

One such share, or one tenth, is the most a son of a Sudra 
mother can take, even if there are no other sons . 96 


Ch. ix. 161. 89 Ch. ix. 182. 

90 Ch. ix. 185, 217, 

91 Ch. ix. 186-181). The dependence of 
inheritance on obsequies leads to some 
remarkable rules. The first sort of ob- 
sequies are only performed to the father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather. Pre- 
ference is given to those who perform 
obsequies to all three ; then to those who 
perform them to two, then to one. Those 
who perform obsequies to none of the 
three are passed over. A great-great- 
grandson, by this rule, would be set aside,* 
and the succession go to some collateral 
who was within three degrees of the 
great-grandfather. After those who per- 
form the first sort of cbsequics come the 


more numerous body, who only perform 
the second. — Oriental Magazine , vol. iii. 
p. 179. Colebrooke's Digest , vol. iii. p. 
623. 

92 Ch. ix. 104. Even the power to 
distribute rests only on the authority of 
Culluca. 

93 Ch. ix. 103-105. There are excep- 

tions to this rule ; but it is still so effective 
that, in recent times, the humble rela- 
tions of a man who had Raised himself 
to be prime minister to the Peshwa were 
admitted to be entitled to share in his 
immense property, which they so littfe 
contributed to acquire. • 

94 Ch. fk. 112-118. 95 Ch. ix. 192. 

96 Ch. *ix. 151-155. In these rules, 

D 2 
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, . Eunuchs, outcasts, persons born deaf, dumb, or blind ; persons 
1 who have lost the use of a limb, madmen, and idiots, are excluded 
from succession, but must bo maintained by the heirs. 

The sons of excluded persons, however, are 'Capable of inherit- 
ing. 97 


CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION. 

The religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the Vedas, to 
which scriptures they refer in every page. 

There are four Vedas ; but the fourth is rejected by many of the 
The v&ias. learned Hindus, and the number reduced to three. Each 
V6da is composed of two, or perhaps of three, pails. The first 1 
consists of hymns and prayers ; the second pail 2 of precepts which 
inculcate religious duties, and of arguments relating to theology. 3 
Some of these last arc embodied in separate tracts, which are some- 
times inserted in the second part above-mentioned, and sometimes 
are in a detached collection, forming a third pail. 4 

Every Veda likewise contains a treatise explaining the adjustment 
of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper period for the 
performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The V&las are not single works ; each is the production of various 
authors, whose names (in the case of hymns and prayers at least) are 
.attached to their compositions, and to whom, according to the Hindus, 
those passages were separately revealed. They were probably written 
at different periods ; but wore compiled in their present form in the 
14th century before Christ. 5 

They are written in an ancient form of the Shanscrit, so different 
from that now in use that none but the moi j learned of the Bramins 
themselves can understand them. Only a small portion of them has 
been translated into European languages ; and although we possess 
a summary of their contents (by a writer whose judgment and fidelity 
may be entirely depended on °) sufficient to give us a clear notion 
of the general scope of their doctrines, yet it does notion able us to 
speak with confidence of particulars, or to assert that no allusion 

throughout the code, great confusion is 1 Called Mantra. 2 Brnhmana. 
created by preference shown to. sons and 3 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol, viii. 
others who are “learned and virtuous;” p.387. 

no person being specified who is to decide 4 Upanishad. 6 See Appendix 1. 

on their claims to those q unlit?#. * 9 Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, 

* Ch. ix. 201-203. W vol. viii. p. 369. 
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whatever is made in any part of them to this or that portion of the 
legends or opinions which constitute the body of the modem Hindu 
faith. 

The primary doctrine of the V6das is the Unity of*God. “ There 
is in truth,” say repeated texts, “ but one Deity, the Su- Monotheism, 
preme Spirit, the Lord of the Universe, whose work is the universe.” 7 

Among the creatures of the Supreme Being are some superior to 
man, who should be adored, and from whom protection and favours 
may be obtained through prayer. The most frequently mentioned 
of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and the planets ; 
but other personified powers and virtues likewise appear. “The 
three principal manifestations of the Divinity (Brahmd, Yislmu, and 
Siva), with other personified attributes and energies, and most of the 
other gods of Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least 
indicated, in the V6da ; but the worship of deified heroes is no part 
of the system.” 8 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pre-emi- 
nence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration; 9 and Mr. 
Colebrooko could discover no passage in which then incarnations 
were suggested. 

There seem to have been no images, and, no visible types of the 
objects of worsliip. 10 

The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the Institutes ; 
and it is declared towards the close, that, of all duties, “ the Reiigiou 
principal is to obtain from the Upaniskad a true knowledge of Menu * 
of one supreme God.” 11 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of God, 
his opinions on the nature and operations of the Divinity have fallen 
off* from the purity of their original. 

This is chiefly apparent in liis account of the creation. There 
are passages in the Vedas which declare that God is “the creation, 
material, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe ; the potter 
by whom the fictile vase is formed ; the clay out of which it is 
fabricated : ” yet those best qualified to interpret conceive that these 
expressions are not to be taken literally, and mean no more than to 

7 Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 11. without ears, all-hearing, without an 
The following view of the Divine cha- intelligent guide, understanding all ; with-' 
factor, as presented in the Ve'das, is given out cause, the first of all causes ; all-ruling ; 
by a learned Bramin, quoted by Sir William all-powerful ; the creator, preserver, trans- 
Jones. — Per&ct truth; perfect happiness ; former of all things: such is the Great 
- without equal ; immortal ; absolute unity ; One.” — Sir W. Jones's Works , vol. vi. 

■ whom neither* speech can describe nor p. 418.. 
mind comprehend ; all-pervading ; all- 8 Colebrooke on the Vedas, Asiatic Re- 
transcending ; delighted with his own searches, vol. viii. p. 494. 
boundless intelligence; not limited by u Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures, p. 12. 
space or time ; without feet, moving 10 Ibid , p. 12 ; and see also Preface to 
swiftly ; without hands, grasping all the Vishn, ^Pwana^ p'. 2. 
worlds ; without eyes, all- surveying ; 11 Ch. xii. 85. 
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assert the origin of all things from the same first cause. The general 
tendency of the Vddas is to show that the substance as well as the 
form of all created beings was derived from the will of the Self- 
existing Cause .) 2 ' r 

; The Institutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, appear 
to regard the universe as formed 1 from the substance of the Creator, 
and to have a vague notion of the eternal existence of matter as 
jpart of the Divine substance. According to them, “ the Self-existing 
Power, himself undiscerned, but making this world discernible, with 
five elements and other principles, appeared with undiminished 
glory dispelling the gloom.” 

“He, having willed to produce various beings from his own Di- 
vine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed 
in them a productive seed .” 13 

^ From this seed sprung the mundane egg, in which the Supreme 
^ Being was himself born in the form of Bralimd. 

{ By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of Brahma, 
produced the heavens and earth, and the human soul ; and to all 
creatures he gave distinct names and distinct occupations. 

He likewise created the deities “ with divine attributes and pure 
souls,” and “ inferior genii exquisitely delicate.” 14 

This whole creation only endures for a certain period ; when that 
expires, the Divine energy is withdrawn, Brahma is absorbed in the 
supreme essence, and the Whole system fades away . 15 

These extinctions of creation, with corresponding revivals, occur 
periodically, at terms of prodigious length .* 6 

The inferior deities are representatives of the elements, as Indra, 

- inferior air; Agni, fire; Vanina, water ; Prithivi, earth : or of 
* de,ties > heavenly bodies, Surya, the smi ; Chandra, the moon ; 
Vrispati and other planets : or of abstract ideas, as Dlierma, god of 
Justice ; Dhanwantara, god of Medicine . 17 None of the heroes who 
are omitted in the Veda, but who now fill so prominent a part in the 
Hindu Pantheon (Kama, Crishna, &c.) are ever alluded to. 

Even the deities of wliich these are incarnations are never noticed. 
Brahmd is moro than once named, but Vishnu and Siva never. 
These three forms of the Divinity occupy no conspicuous place 
among the deities of the Vedas ; and their mystical union or triad is 
never hinted at in Menu, or probably in the Vddas. The three 
forms, into some one of which all other deities are there .said to be 
resolvable, are fire, air, and the sun . 18 
Altogether distinct from the gods are good and evil genii, who are 

13 Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 48. 17 Ch. ix. 303-311, and other places. 

13 Book I. 5, 7. 14 Ch. i. K22. 18 Colebrookc, Asiaticlicsearches.\o\.\iM. 

“Ch. i. 51-57. 16 Cj^i. 13, 74. 395-337. 
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noticed in the creatipn rather among the animals than the divinities. 
“Benevolent genii, fierce giants, bloodthirsty savages, Spirits, 
heavenly choristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents and birds 
of mighty wing, and separate companies of Pitris, or progenitors of 
mankind.” 19 

Man is endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, which 
gives motion to the body, and the rational, which is the Man. % 
seat of passions and good and bad qualities ; and both these souls, 
though independent existences, are connected with the divine essence 
which pervades all beings. 20 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It is sub- 
jected to torments for periods proportioned to its offences, and is then 
sent to transmigrate through men and animals, and even plants ; the 
mansion being the lower the greater has been its guilt, until at length 
it has been purified by suffering and humiliations, is again united to 
its more pure associates, 21 and again commences a career which may 
lead to eternal bliss. 

God endowed man from his creation with “consciousness, the 
internal monitor ; ” 22 and “ made a total difference between right 
and wrong,” as well as between pleasure and pain, and othei; oppo- 
site pairs. 23 

He then produced the Vedas forth ' due performance of the sacri- 
fice ordained from the beginning. But it docs not seem necessary to 
enter further into the metaphysical part of the work of Menu. 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and moral. 

The ritual branch occupies too great a portion of the Ritual «b- 
ITindu code, but not to the exclusion of the moral. servances. 

There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of the 
mother, at the birth of the child, and on various subsequent occtt- , 
sions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but one 
lock, at the first or third year. 24 But by far the most important 
ceremonial is the investiture with the sacred thread, which must not 
be delayed beyond sixteen for a Bramin, or twenty-four for a 
merchant. 25 This great ceremony is called the second birth, and 
procures for the three classes who are admitted to it the title of 
“ twice-born men,” by which they are always distinguished through- 
out the code. It is on this occasion that the persons invested are 
taught the mysterious word 6m, and the gdyatri, which is the most 
holy verso of the Vddas, which is enjoined in innumerable parts of 
the code to be repeated either as devotion or expiation ; and which, 
indeed, joined to universal benevdience, may raise a man to beati- 


19 Ch. i. 37. 

30 Ch. i. 14, 15, and xii. 12-14, 24, &c. 
21 Ch. xii. 16-22. 


22 Ch. i. 14. 

24 Cl^ ii. 26-35, 


23 Ch. i. 26. 

25 Ch. ii. 36-40. 
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tude without the aid of any other religious exercise . 26 This 
mysterious text, though it is now confined to the Bramins, and is no 
longer so easy to learn, lias been well ascertained by learned 
Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr. Colobrooke : 27 “ Let us 
meditate the adorable light of the Divine Euler ; may it guide our 
intellects.” 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that the light 
alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also appear to 
mean the sun. 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, unless 
it may at one time have communicated, though in ambiguous lan- 
guage, the secret of the real nature of God to the initiated, when the 
material sun was the popular object of worship . 28 

Eveiy Brarnin, and, perhaps, every twice-born man, must bathe 
daily ; must pray at morning and evening twilight, in some unfre- 
quented place near pure water ; 29 and must daily perform five sacra- 
ments, viz. studying the Veda ; making oblations to the manes and 
to fire in honour of the deities ; giving rice to living creatures ; and 
receiving guests with honour . 1 * 0 

The gods are worshipped by burnt-offerings of clarified butter, and 
libations of the juice of ,tho moon-plant, at which ceremonies they 
are invoked by name ; but, although idols are mentioned, and in one 
place desired to be respected , 31 yet the adoration of them is never 
noticed but with disapprobation ; nor is the present practice of offer- 
ing perfumes and flowers to them ever alluded to. The oblations 
enjoined are to be offered by Bramins at them domestic fire, and tho 
other ceremonies performed by themselves in their own houses . 32 

Most of the other sacraments are easily despatched, but the read- 
p ifig of the Vedas is a serious task. 

They must be read distinctly and aloud, with a calm mind and in 
a respectful posture. The reading is liable to be interrupted by 
many omens, and must be suspended likewise on the occurrence 
of various contingencies which, by disturbing the mind, may render 
it unfit for such an occupation. Wind, rain, thunder, earthquakes, 
meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals, and many other incidents, 
are of the first description : the prohibition against reading where 
lutes sound or where arrows wliistle, when a town is beset by robbers, 

23 Ch. ii. 74-87. 

27 Asiatic Researches , vol. viii. p. 400. understandings.” And the following -is 

28 There are many commentaries on this published as a literal translation by lidm 
text, and some difference of opinion as tq£ Mrthan lidi (Translation of the Vedas , p. 
the sense. The following interpretation is 117): — “We meditate on that supreme 
given by Professor Wilson, in a note on the spirit of the splendid sun who directs our 
“ Hindu Theatre,” vol. i. p. 184 : — “ Let understandings.” 

us meditate on the supreme splendour of 29 Ch. ii. 101-104. 30 Ch. iii. 69, 70. 
that divine sun, who may ifepniffate our 31 Ch. iv. 130. 32 Ch. iii. 82, &c. 
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or when, terrors have been excited by strange phenomena, clearly 
refers to the second . 33 

The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated at 
length, and contains precepts of ‘politeness and stdf-denial which 
would be very pleasing if they were not so much restricted to 
Brainins entertaining men of tlicif own class . 34 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to the 
manes of each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed “ in 
empty glades, naturally clean, or on the banks of rivers and in soli- 
tary spots.” The sacrificer is there to burn certain offerings, and, 
with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of rice and clarified butter, 
invoking the manes to come and partake of them. 

He is afterwards to feast a small number of Bramins (not, how- 
ever, his usual friends or guests). He is to serve them with respect, 
and they are to cat in silence. 

“Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on such invited 
Bramins, hovering around them like pure spirits, and sitting by 
them when they are seated .” 33 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable or 
criminal life, or for those who illegally kill themselves ; 36 but, on 
the other hand, there is a striking ceremony by which a great of- 
fender is renounced by his family, his obsequies being solemnly 
performed by them while he is yet alive. In the event of repent- 
ance and expiation, however, he can by another ceremony be re- 
stored to his family and to civil life . 37 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a twice-born man 
must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds-v tame hogs, - 
and other animals whose appearance or way of living is disgusting ; 
but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a cock, a musliroom, a leek* 
or an onion, occasions immediate loss of east ; 38 while hedgehogs, 
porcupines, lizards, and tortoises are expressly declared to be lawful 
food. A Bramin is forbidden, under severe penalties, to eat the food 
of a hunter or a dishonest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a 
washer of clothes, or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may 
join him, in the eyes of a Bramin, to a dishonest man ; but, among 
many other arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to' find a phy- 
sician , 39 and to observe that tliis learned and beneficent profession is 
always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh permitted , 
to Bramins , 40 and even that of oxenparticularly enjoined on solemn ' 
festivals . 41 # w 

Ch. iv. 90-126. 34 Oh. iii. 99-118. 89 Ch. iv. 212. 40 Ch. v. 22-36. 

■ Ch. iii. 189. * Ch. v. 89.. 41 Ch„)v. 41, 42, 

V Ch. xi. 182-187. 38 Ch. v. 18, 19. • 1 
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Bramins must not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a sacrifice ; but 
sacrifices, as has been seen, are among the daily sacraments ; and 
rice-pudding, bread, and many other tilings equally innocent, are 
included in the very same prohibition . 42 

It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most strongly 
inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is declared to be 
very meritorious, from its tendency to diminish their sufferings ; but, 

' though the use of it is dissuaded on these grounds , 43 it is never once 
forbidden or hinted at as impure, and is in many places positively 
declared lawful . 44 

The permission to eat beef is the more remarkable as the cow 
seems to have been as holy in those days as she is now. Saving the 
life of a cow was considered to atone for the murder of a Bramin f' 
killing one required to be expiated by three months’ austerities and 
servile attendance on a herd of Cattle . 40 

Besides these restraints on eating, a Bramin is subjected to a 
multitude of minute regulations relating to the most ordinary occu- 
pations of life, the transgressing of any of which is nevertheless 
to be considered as a sin. 

More than half of one book of the code is filled with rules about 
purification. b 

The commonest cause of impurity is the death of a relation ; ami 
this, if he is near, lasts for ten days with a Bramin, and for a month 
with a Sudra. 

An infinity of contacts and other circumstances also pollute a man, 
and he is only purified by bathing, and other ceremonies, much too 
tedious to enumerate . 47 Some exceptions from these rules show a 
good sense which might not have been expected from the framers. 
A King can never be impure, nor those whom he wishes to be freed 
from this impediment to business. The hand of an artist employed 
in Ids trade is always pure ; and so is every commodity when ex- 
posed to sale. The relations of a soldier slain in battle are nt>t 
impure ; and a soldier himself 1 , who falls in the discharge of his 
duty, performs the highest o^acrifices, and is instantly freed from 
all impurities . 48 Of all pure things, none impart that quality better 
than purity in acquiring wealth, forgiveness of injuries, liberality, 
and devotion . 49 

Penances, as employed by the Hindiis, hold a middle place be- 
tween the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help to 
deter from crimes, but they are equally employed against breaches 

42 Ch. v. 7. 43 Ch. v. 43-5C. ® be eaten, an<^%iose who eat them, were 

44 lie who cats according to law com- equally created by Brahmd.” (V. 30.) 
mits no sin, oven if he every day tastes 45 Ch, xi. 80. 46 Ch. xi. 109-117. 

• the flesh of such animals as may* lawfully 47 Book V. 57, to the end. 

] be tasted, since both animqjg wmch may • 48 Ch. v. 93-98. 49 Ch. v. 107. 
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of religious form ; and their application is at all times so irregular 
and arbitrary as to prevent tlieir being so effectual as they should 
be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

Drinking spirits is classed in the Urst degree of crime. Performing 
sacrifices to destroy the innocent only falls under the third. 

Under the same penance with some real offences come giving 
pain to a Braniin and “ smelling things not fit to be smelled.” 50 

Some penances would, if compulsory, be punishments of the most 
atrocious cruelty. They are sufficiently absurd when left, as they 
are, to the will of the offenders, to be employed in averting exclu- y 
sion from society in this world or retribution in the next. For j 
incest with the wife of* a father, natural or spiritual, or with a sister, \ 
connexion with a child under the age of puberty, or with a woman ' 
of the lowest class, the penance is death by burning on an iron bed, 
or embracing a red-hot metal image. 51 For drinking spirits the 
penance is death by drinking the boiling-hot urine of a cow. 52 4 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines and austerities. 
The fines are almost always in cattle to be given to Bramins, some 
as high as a bull and 1000 cows. 

They, also, are oddly enough proportioned : for killing a snake a 
Bramin must give a hoc ; for killing a eunpcli, a load of rice-straw. 

Saying “hush ” or “pish” to a superior, or overpowering a Bra- 
min in argument, involve each a alight, penance. Killing insects, 
and even cutting down plants and gross* (if not for a useful purpose), 
require a penance ; since plants are also supposed to be endued with 
feeling. 58 

One passage about expiation is characteristic in many ways. “A 
priest who should retain in liis memory the whole Rig Veda would 
be absolved from all guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants d( , 
the three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest hands . 11 54 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the punishments under 
the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great corruption 
of manners in the people, or great impurity in the imagination of 
the lawgiver but they probably oManate in the same perverted 
ingenuity which appears in some of tne European casuists. 

Others arc of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen our 
impression of the force of superstition even among the Bramins. 

A man who spends his money in gifts, even for his spiritual benefit, . 
incurs misery hereafter if lie have left Iris family in want. 56 Every 
man who has performed penance is legally restored to society ; but 
all should avoid th^ communion those whose offences were in 

60 Ch. xi. 55-68. 64 Ch. xi. 262. 

61 Ch. xi. 104, 105, 171. 66 Ch. xi. 171-179, &c. 

62 Ch. xi. 92. 86 ch.*ix. 9, 10. 

63 Ch. xi. 125, to the end. 1 
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themselves atrocious, among which are reckoned killing a suppliant 
and injuring a benefactor . 57 

The effect of the religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, generally 
.Moral effect, good, »• The essential distinction betweei* right and wrong, 

, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and is in general 
well preserved. The well-known passages relating to false evidence, 
one or two where the property of another may be appropriated for 
the purposes of sacrifice , 58 and some laxity in the means by which 
a King may detect and seize offenders , 59 are the only exceptions I 
recollect. 

On the other hand there are numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue; and many are the evils, both in tliis world and 
the next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct. The upright 
man need not be cast down though oppressed with penury, while 
“ the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he whose wealth proceeds 
from false evidence.” 60 

The moral duties are in one place distinctly declared to be superior 
to the ceremonial ones . 111 The punishments of a future state are as 
much directed against the offences wliicli disturb society as against 
sins affecting religion. 

One maxim, however, pn this subject, is of a less laudable tend- 
ency ; for it declares that the men who receive from the govern- 
ment the punishment due to their crimes go pure to heaven, and 
become as clean as those wlib have done well . 62 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the morality thus enjoined 
by the law was not, as now, sapped by the example of fabled gods, 
or by the debauchery permitted in the religious ceremonies of 
certain sects. 

m • From many passages cited in different places, it has been shown 
that the code is not by any means deficient in generous maxims or 
in elevated sentiments ; but the general tendency of the Bramin 
morality is rather towards innocence than active virtue, and its 
main objects are to enjoy tranquillity, and t^ prevent pain or evil 
to any sentient being. - ^ 

57 Ch. xi. 190, 191. “ Ch. xi. 11-19. 69 Ch. ix. 256-269. 

60 Ch. iv. 170-179. 61 Ch. iv. 204. « Ch. viii. 318. 
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„ CHAPTER V. t 

MANNERS AND STATE OF CIVILIZATION. 

In inquiring into the manners of a nation, our attention is first 
attracted to the condition of the women. This may be state of 
gathered from the laws relating to marriage, as well as women * 
from incidental regulations or observations which undesignedly ex- 
hibit the views under which the sex was regarded. 

The laws relating to marriage, as has been seen, though in some 
parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not on the whole 
unfavourable to the weaker party. The state of women in other 
respects is such as might be expected from those laws. 

A wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her at her 
own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations. 1 When she has no 
husband, she is to be in a state of similar dependence on her male 
relations ; 2 but, on the other hand, five husband and all the male 
relations are strictly enjoined to honour the' women : “ where women 
are dishonoured, all religious acts become fruitless;” — “ where 
female relations are made miserable, „the family very soon wholly 
perishes but “ where a husband is contented with his wife, and 
she with her husband, in that house will fortune assuredly be per- 
manent.” The husband’s indulgence to his wife is even regulated 
on points wliich seem singular in a code of laws ; amoiig these it is 
enjoined that she be “ constantly supplied with ornaments, apparel, 
and food, at festivals and jubilees.” 3 

Widows are also under the particular protection of the law. Their 
male relations are positively forbidden to interfere with their pro- 
perty. (III. 52.) The king is declared the guardian of widows and 
single women, and is directed to punish relations who encroach on 
their fortunes, as thieves. (VIII. 28,^9.) 

There is little about domestic manners except as relates to the 
Bramins, and they, as usual, are placed under austere and yet 
puerile restrictions. A man of that class must not eat with his wife, 
nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting carelessly, or when set- 
ting off her eyes with black powder, or on many other occasions. 4 

In all classes women are to be “ employed in the collection and 
expenditure of wealth; in purification and female duty; in the 

2 Ch. V. 147, Ac. 

4 Ch. iv. 43, Ac. 


1 Ch. ix. 2, Ac. 
3 Ch. iii. 55-61. 
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preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of household 
utensils.” 

“ By confinement at home, even under affectionate and observant 
guardians, thcy» are not secure but those women are truly secure 
who are guarded by their own inclinations.” 5 

* There is not the least mention t)f sattis ; indeed, as the widows of 

I Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, and holy life, 6 it is 

* plain that their burning with their husbands was never thought of. 

The only suicides authorized in the code are for a Bramin hermit 
suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted to proceed 
towards a certain point of the heavens with no sustenance but water, 
until he dies of exhaustion ; 7 and for a King, who, when he finds his 
end draw near, is to bestow such wealth as lie may have gained by 
legal fines on the Bramins, commit his kingdom to Ills son, and seek 
death in battle, or, if there be no war, by abstaining from food. 8 

Few more particulars can be gleaned regarding manners. The 

Manners, strict celibacy imposed on the Bramin youtlis seems to 
have excited a just distrust of their continence : a student who is 
enjoined to perform personal services, and to kiss the feet of his 
spiritual fathers other near relations, is directed to omit those duties 
in the case of his young wife ; he is desired to be always on his 
guard when in company with women, and to beware how he trusts 
himself in a sequestered place even with those who should be the 
most sacred in liis eyes. 9 

Some notion of the pleasures most indulged in may be formed 
from those against wliicli a King is cautioned. (VII. 47.) Among 
them are Ivin ting, gaming, sleeping by day, excess with women, 
intoxication, singing, instrumental music, dancing, and useless travel. 

. Some little light is also thrown on manners, by the much -frequented 
places where thieves, quacks, fortune-tellers, and other impostors 
are said to haunt. They include cisterns of water, bakehouses, 
the lodgings of harlots, taverns, and victualling shops, squares 
where four ways meet, large well-known trees, assemblies, and 
public spectacles. • 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and civility to 
persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents 10 and for age ; for learning 
and moral conduct, as well as for wealth and rank. “ Way must be 
made for a man in a wheeled carnage, or above ninety years old, 

5 Ch. ix. 11, 12. 6 Ch. y. 15G-158. to have been authorized by the Ve'das, 

7 Ch. vi. 31. and is related by the ancients to have 

8 Ch. ix. 323. It is singular that the been practised by Calanus, is nowhere 
practice of self-immolation by fire, which* mentioned in the code. 

is stated by Mr. Colebrooke ( Trdksiwtiuns tJ Ch. ii. 211-215. 10 Ch. ii. 225-237. 

of the Itoynl Asiatic Society , v^L i. p. 458) * 
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or afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, for a woman, for a 
priest (in certain cases), for a prince, and for a bridegroom .” 11 

I scarcely know where to place, so as to do justice to the import- 
ance assigned to it 31 in the code, the respect enjoined to immemorial 
custom .' It is declared to be “ transcendent law,” and “ the root of 
all piety .” 12 It is, indeed, to this (lay the vital spirit of the Hindii 
system, and the immediate cause of the permanence of these institu- 
tions. Learning is greatly honoured throughout the code, and the 
cultivation of it is recommended to all classes. It is true the V&las, 
and the commentaries on them, with a few other books, are the only 
ones to which the student is directed ; but he is to learn theology, 
logic, etliics, and physical science from those works ; 13 and we know 
that those subjects are discussed in the tracts appended to each 
Veda; each is also accompanied by a treatise entirely relating to 
astronomy ; and, from the early excellence of the Bramins in all 
these branches of learning, it is probable that they had made 
considerable progress even when tliis code was formed. 

The aids of life, though still in a simple state, were far from being 
in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and ornaments, are Arts of life, 
spoken of as being in all families . 14 Elephants, horses, and chariots 
are familiar as conveyances for men, as tre cattle, camels, and 
waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, end terraces are mentioned; 
and the practice, still subsisting, of the construction of ponds and 
orchards by wealthy men for the public benefit, is here, perhaps, 
first enjoined . 13 Cities are seldom alluded to, nor are there any 
regulations or any officers beyond the wants of an agricultural 
township. The only great cities were, probably, the capitals. 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civilized 
life, but not all required for high refinement. Though gems and* 
golden ornaments were common, embroiderers and similar workmen, 
who put those materials to the most delicate uses, are not alluded 
to ; and painting and writing could scarcely have attained the 
cultivation which they reached in aftertimes, when they were left 
among the trades open to a Sudra in times of distress. 

.**. Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether its 
value w r as ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. ' The usual 
payments are in $ anas, the same now applied to a certain numlffer 
of the shells called couris, which are used as change for the lowest 
copper coins. 

The number of kinds of grain, spices, perfumes, and other pro- 
ductions, arc proofs of a highly cultivated country ; and the code in 
general presents the picture of a peaceful and flourishing community. 

11 Ch. ii. 130-138. 12 Ch. i. 108-110. 14 Ch. Ill, 112, and vii. 130. 

13 Ch. xii. 98, 105, 106. * 15 Ch. iv. 226. 
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Some of the features which seem to indicate misgovernment are 
undiminished at the present day, but affect the society in a far less 
degree than would seem possible to a distant observer. On the 
other hand, 4hcr frequent allusions to times of distress give ground 
for a suspicion that the famines, which even now are sometimes the 
scourge of India, were more frequent in ancient times.' 

There is no trace of nomadic tribes, such as still subsist in most 
Asiatic countries. 

Of all ancient nations, the Egyptians are the one whom the 
General Hindus seem most to have resembled ; but our knowledge 

remarks. 0 f that people is too limited to reflect light on any other 

with which they might be compared. 16 
' It might be easier to compare them with. the Greeks, ns painted 
by Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the compilation of 
the code; and however inferior in spirit and energy, as well as in 
I elegance, to that heroic race, yet, on contrasting their law and forms 
' of administration, the state of the arts of life, and the general spirit 
of order and obedience to the laws, the eastern nation seems clearly 
to have been in the more advanced stage of society. Their internal 
institutions were less rude; their conduct to their enemies more 
humane ; their general learning was much more considerable ; and, 
in the knowledge of the being and nature of God. they were already 
in possession of a light which was but faintly perceived even by the 
loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens. Yet the Greeks were 
polished by free communication with many nations, and have re- 
corded the improvements which they early derived from each ; while 
the Hindu civilization grew up alone, and thus acquired an original 
and peculiar character, that continues to spread an interest over the 
‘‘nigher stages of refinement to which its unaided efforts afterwards 
enabled it to attain. It may, however, be doubted, whether this 
early, and independent civilization was not a misfortune to the 
Hindus ; for, seeing themselves superior to all the tribes of whom 
they had knowledge, they learned to despise the institutions of 
foreigners, and to revere their own, until they became incapable 
;of receiving improvement from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves. 

•On looking back to the information collected from the code, we 
origin of the observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Siidras in a 
then- society. serv jl 0 all( i degraded condition. Yet it appears that there 
are cities governed by Sudra Kings, in which Bramins are advised 


18 The particular points of resemblance searches (Asiatic Nations), vol. iii. p. 411, 
are set forth by lleercn . — Historical lie - to the^pnd. 
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not to reside , 17 and that there are “ whole territories inhabited by 
Sudras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Bramins.” 18 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in 
the country between the HimAwat * 19 and the Vindyp, mountains , 20 
from the eastern to the western ocean. 

But, though the tlirec chief classes are confined to this tract, a 
Siidra distressed for subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses . 21 

It seems impossible not to conclude from all this, that the twice- 
born men were a conquering people ; that the servile class were the 
subdued aborigines ; and that the independent Siidra towns were in 
such, of the small territories, into which Hindostan was divided, as 
still retained their independence, while the whole of the tract beyond 
the Vindya mountains remained as yet untouched by the invaders, 
and impenetrated by their religion. , 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the conquerors 
were a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece ; 
or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the 
native states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped 
their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advan- 
tages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance of the higher glasses from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners ; but, without entirely denying this argument (as far, at 
least, as relates to the Bramins and Cslfotriyas), we must advert to 
some considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

The class most unlike the Bramins are the Ghandalas, who are, 
nevertheless, originally the offspring of a Brainin inothej; ; and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their cast, they* 
arc prevented mixing with any race but their own. Difference of 
habits and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a 
dissimilarity as exists between the Bramin and the Siidra ; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to* 
keep up and to increase such a distinction . 28 

Jt is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the code, nor, 
I believe, in the Vedas, nor in any book that is certainly older than 
the code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to a knowledge 
of more than the name of any* country out of India. Even mytlio- 

17 Ch. iv. Ul. 18 Ch. viii. 22. 22 Observe the difference which even a 

19 Hcmaldya. few years can produce between two Indi- 

20 Still so called, and forming the bound- viduals who were alike when they began 

dries of Ilindostan proper, on the south, as life ; between a soldier of a well-disciplined 
Hcmahiya does on the north. The legis- regiment, for instance, and a man of the 
lator must have had an indistinct idea of leust active and lic&lthy classes in a manu- 
the eastern termination of tho range. factoring town. 

21 Chap. ii. 21-24. 
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logy goes no further than the Hemaldya chain, in which is fixed 
the habitation of the gods. 

The common origin of the Shanscrit language with those of the 
west leaves no jdoubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used ; but it proves nothing regarding 
the place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the time, 
which might have been in so early a stage of their society as to pre- 
vent its throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. 
To say that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, 
and even contrary to analogy; for emigration and civilization have 
not spread in a circle, but from east to west. Whore, also, coidd 
the central point be, from which a language coidd spread over 
India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, byjia, and Arabia 
untouched ? 

The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what- 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but 
their present one ; and as little for denying that they may have done 
so before the earliest trace of their records or traditions. 

Assuming them to be a conquering tribe, whether foreign or 
native, the institution of cast, and other Hindu peculiarities, may 
have arisen from their situation, without premeditation or design. 
On taking possession of a new settlement, the richer or more warlike 
members of the community would continue to confine themselves to 
the profession of arms, while the less eminent would betake them- 
selves to agriculture, arts, and commerce. As in all rude tribes in 
the old or new world, there would be priests and soothsayers, who 
would pretgiul to a knowledge of the designs of the Supreme Being, 
and of the means of propitiating him ; but these would at first b<3 
individuals possessed of more sagacity than their neighbours ; and, 
though they might transmit then* ait to their sons, it would be some 
time before their number and power had so far increased as to enable 
them to confine the sacred character to particular families. Tim 
■pride of the military order would prevent their degrading their blood 
by marriages with the industrious classes, — a feeling which long 
operated in many European nations as effectually as the rules of 
cast. The priests would not be left bcliind in this assumption of 
superiority, and would bo borne out by the necessity of preserving 
the purity of a race consecrated to the service of the Deity. The 
conquered people, as in all similar cases, would remain a ejass apart, 
at first cultivating the land for the use of the conquerors, but idler- 
wards converted by the interest or convenience of their masters into 
free tenants. So far, except for the separation of the priesthood, the 
progress of society would have been the same with the early stages 
of most nations in ancient times or in the middle ages. The first 
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striking difference appears in the permanence of the Hindi institu- } 
tions, wliicli were fixed at a certain point, and admitted of no subse- 
quent alteration or improvement. The origin of this stability seems . 
to have lain in theumion and consequent power of .the priesthood, 
when once formed into a separate class, and in their close alliance 
with the secular ruler. The Prince's laws came forth with the sanc- 
tion of the Divinity, and perhaps as revelations from heaven : they, 
therefore, admitted of no dispute ; and, as they embraced religious j 
as well as moral and civil duties, they took a complete control over j 
the conduct and consciences of those subject to them, and cast the 
whole into a mould from which it could never after vary. To effect 
their purpose, the priests would invent the genealogy of casts and 
other fables calculated to support the existing institutions, or to in- 
troduce such alterations as they thought desirable ; and, while they 
raised the power of the chief to the highest pitch, they would secure 
as much influence to their own order as could be got without creating 
jealousy or destroying the ascendency which they derived from the 
public opinion of their austerity and virtue. The immediate causes 
of this powerful combination, and the particular means by which it 
was brought about, are beyond our powers of conjecture ; but, if we 
suppose that the Catholic church had been jvithout a separate head 
at the time of its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry and 
bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not difficult to 
imagine a course which would lead to the result wliich we see exem- 


plified in the Hindus. 

It would be some time before the existing usages and the occa- 
sional regulations of the Prince came to be embodied in a code ; and 
afterwards alterations would be silently made to suit the changes in 9 
the progress of society or in the policy of the rulers : even new 
codes incorporating the old ones might long be framed without occa- 
sioning doubts of the Divine authority for the whole ; but at length 
the text of the code w ould become fixed, and all subsequent innova- 
tions would be effected by glosses on the original, or by new laws 
promulgated by the royal authority. 

To all appearance the present code was not compiled until long 
after the community had passed the earliest stages of civilization. 

In making a general review of the code, we are struck with two 
peculiarities in its relation to the Bramins, by whom it 
seems to have been planned. The first is the little im- rHaung^ 
portance attached by them to the direction of public 
worship and religious ceremonies of all sorts. Considering tho 
reverence derived by the ministers of rel jgion from their apparent 
mediation between the Laity and the Divinity, and also the power 

e 2 
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that might be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes of 
deception, it might rather have been expected that such means of 
influence should be neglected by the priesthood, in the security 
arising from long possession of temporal authority, than renounced 
in an early code, the main object of which is to confirm and increase 
the power of the Bramins. • 

The effects of this neglect are also deserving of observation. It 
was natural that the degradation of public worship should introduce 
the indifference now so ‘observable in the performance of it ; but it 
is surprising that the regular practice of it by all classes should still 
be kept up at all ; and that, on some occasions, as pilgrimages, fes- 
tivals, &c., it should be able to kindle enthusiasm. 

The second peculiarity is the regulation of all the actions of life, 
in a manner as strict and minute as could bo enforced in a singlo 
convent, maintained over so numerous a body of men as the Bra- 
mins, scattered through an extensive region, living with their families 
like other citizens, and subject to no common chief or council, and 
to no form of ecclesiastical government or subordination. Various 
causes contributed to support this discipline, which, at first, seems 
to have been left to chance, — the superstitious reverence for the 
Divine law, which must in time have been felt even by the class 
whose progenitors invented it ; their strict system of early education ; 
the penances en joined by religion, perhaps enforced by the aid of 
the civil authority ; the force of habit and public opinion after the 
rules had obtained the sanction of antiquity; but, above all, the 
vigilance of the class itself excited by a knowledge of the necessity 
of discipline for the preservation of their power, and by that intenso 
feeling of the common interest of the class which never, perhaps, 
*tvas so deeply seated as in the heart of a Bramin. 

In spite of these forces, however, the Bramin discipline has gra- 
dually declined. Their ndcs have been neglected in cases where 
the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence not appa- 
rent, until the diminished sanctity of them character has weakened 
their power, and has thrown a considerable portion of it into the 
hands of men of other classes, who form the great body of the mo- 
nastic ordcrS, 
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BOOK II. 

CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OF TIIE HINDUS 
IN LATER TIMES. 

y 

Though the Hindus* have preserved their customs more entire than 
any other people with whom w r e are acquainted, and for a period 
exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is not to bo sup- 
posed that changes have not taken place in the lapse of twenty-five 
centuries. 

I shall now attempt to point out those changes; and, although it 
may not always be possible to distinguish such of them as may be 
of Mahometan origin, I shall endeavour to confine my account to 
those features, whether in religion, government, or manners, which 
still characterize the Hindus. 

I shall preserve the same order as in the code, and shall com- 
mence with the present state of tho classes. • 


CHAPTER* I. 

CHANGES IN CAST. 

It is, perhaps, in the division and employment of the classes that the 
greatest alterations have been made since Menu. changes in 

Those of Cslietriya and Yeisya, perhaps even of Siidra, greatcLses. 
are alleged by the Eramins to be extinct; a decision which is by no 
means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The Rajputs 
still loudly assert the purity of their descent from the Cshctriyas, 
and some of the industrious classes claim the same relation to the 
Veisyas. The Eramins, however, have been almost universally suc- 
cessful, so far as to exclude the other classes from access to the Y6das, 
and to confine all learning human and divine to their own body. 

The Eramins themselves, although they have preserved them own 
lineage undisputed, have, in a great measure, departed from the 
rules and* practice of them predecessors. In some particulars they 
are more strict than formerly, being denied the use of animal food, 1 

1 Some casts of Bramins in Hindostan but in the Deckan this sort of sacrifice is 
eat certain descriptions of flesh that has so r#e that probably few Bramins ever 
been offered in sacrifice. In such circum- witnessed it. 
stances flesh is everywhere lawful food ; 
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and restrained from intermarriages with the inferior classes; but 
in most respects tlifir practice is greatly relaxed. The whole of the 
- fourfold division of their life, with all the restraints imposed on 
students, lieriqits, and abstracted devotees, is now laid aside as re- 
gards the community ; though individuals, at their choice, may still 
adopt some one of tlie modes of life wliich formerly were to be gone 
tlirough in turn by all. 4* 

Bramins now enter into service, and are to bo found in ^ trades 
and professions. The number of them supported by charity, accord- 
ing to the original system, is quite insignificant in proportion to the 
whole. It is common to see them as husbandmen, and, still more, 
as soldiers ; and even of those trades which are expressly forbidden 
to them under severe penalties, they only scruple to exercise the 
most degraded, and in some places not even those . 2 In the south of 
India, however, their peculiar secular occupations are those connected 
with writing and public business. From the minister of state down 
to the village accountant, the greater number of situations of this 
sort are in their hands, as fi’afi interpretation of the Hindu law, a 
large share of thj^ministry of religion, and many employments (such 
as fanners of the revenue, &c.) where a knowledge of writing and 
of business is required. 

In the parts of Hindostan where the Mogul system was fully in- 
troduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown public business 
. into the hands of Mussulmans and Cayets . 3 Even in the Nizam’s 
territories in the Deckan the same cause has in some degree dimi- 
nished the employment of the Bramins; but still they must be 
admitted to have everywhere a more avowed share in the govern- 
ment than in the time of Menu’s code, when one Bramin counsellor, 
^together with the judges, made the whole of their portion in the 
direct enjoyment of power. 

, , It might be expected that this worldly turn of their pursuits would 
deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious influence ; and, 
accordingly, it is stated Jby a very high authority , 4 that (in the pro- 
vinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as a hierarchy, and 
as a literary body few and little countenanced. Even in the direc- 
tion of the consciences of families and of individuals they have there 
been supplanted by GosAyens and other monastic orders . 6 

Yet even in Bengal they appear still to be the objects of venera- 
tion and of profuse liberality to the laity . 6 The ministry of most 
temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies, must still remain 
with them ; and in some parts of India no diminution whatever can 

2 Ward, vol. i. p. 87. • vol. xvii. pp. 310, 311. 

9 A cast of Sridras ; see p. 56^ 6 Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 311. 

4 Professor Wilson, Asiatio Researches , ® Ward’s Hindoos , voL i. pp. 68-71. 
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bo perceived in their spiritual authority. Such is certainly the case 
in the Maratta country, and would appear to be so likewise in the 
west of* Hindostan. 7 The temporal influence derived from their 
numbers, affluence^ and rank, subsists in all parts ; but, even where 
the Bramins have retained their religious authority,' they have lost 
much of their popularity. This spems to be particularly the case 
among the li&jputs, 8 and is still more so among the Marattas, who 
have not forgiven their being supplanted in the government of their 
country by a class whom they regard as their inferiors in the military 
qualities, wliich alone, in their estimation, entitle men to command. 

The two lowest classes that existed in Menu’s tune are now re- 
placed by a great number of casts of mixed, and sometimes , Mixed 
obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their divi- dasses * 
sions with greater strictness than the ancient classes were accustomed 
to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, nor partaking in 
common rites. In the neighbourhood of Puna, where they are pro- 
bably not particularly numerous, there are about 150 different casts. 9 
These casts, in many cases, coincide with trades; the goldsmitlis 
forming one cast, the carpenters another, &c. r Dus is conformable 
to Menu, who assigns to each of the mixed chSes an hereditary 
occupation. 

The enforcement of the rules of cast is still strict, but capricious, 
ff a person of low cast were to step on the space of ground cleared 
out by one of the higher classes for cooking, the owner would imme- 
diately throw away his untasted meal, even if he had not the means 
of procuring another. 

r flie loss of cast is faintly described by saying that it is civil death. 
A man not oidy cannot inherit, nor contract, nor give evidence, but 
he is excluded from all the intercourse of private life, as well as from 
the privileges of a citizen. He must not be admitted into his father’s 
house ; his nearest relations must not communicate with him ; and 
ho is deprived of all the consolations of religion in this life, and all 
hope of happiness in that which is to follow. Unless, however, cast 
be lost for an enormous offence, or for long-continued breach of 
rules, it can always be regained by expiation ; and the means of 
recovering it must be very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are 
now scarcely observable. It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are 
not unfrequent in our courts for unjust exclusion from cast ; but in 
a long residence in India I do not remember ever to have met 
with or heard of an individual placed in the circumstances which I 
have described. 

7 Tod’s Rajasthan , vol. i. pp. 511, 512. 9 -Steele, Summary of the Lctu's and Cus- 

8 Ibid. ; and see also Malcolm's Central toms of Hindoo Casts, preface, p. xi* 

India , vol. ii. p. 124. 
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The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a servile 
class. There are still prmdial slaves in the south of India, and some 
of the mountain and forest districts elsewhere. These may possibly 
be the remains of the ancient. Sudras, but in .other parts of the 
country all classes are free. Domestic slaves form no exception, 
being individuals of any class reduced by particular circumstances 
to bondage. 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sudras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are ad- 
mitted to be such, even by the Bramins. The whole of the Marattas, 
for instance, belong to that class. The proper occupation of a Sudra 
is now thought to be agriculture ; but he is not confined to that 
employment, for many are soldiers ; and the Cayets, who have been 
mentioned as rivalling the Bramins in business and everything con- 
nected with the pen, are (in Bengal, at least) pure Sudras, to whom 
their profession has descended from ancient times. 10 

The institution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so groat 
an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as European 
writers are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely any part of 
the world where changes of condition are so sudden and so striking 
as in India. Tl^last Besliwa had, at different times, two prime 
ministers ; one of them had been either an officiating priest or a. singer 
in a temple (both degradmg employments), and the other was a 
Sudra, and originally a running footman. The Baja of Jeipur’s 
prime minister was a barber. The founder of the reigning family 
of Ilolcar was a goatherd ; and that of Sindia a menial servant ; and 
both w r ere Sudras. The great family of Bastia, in the Maratta 
.country, first followed the natural occupations of Bramins, then 
became great bankers, and, at length, military commanders. Many 
similar instances of ? Vvatioii might bo quoted. The changes of 
professions in private life are less observable; but the first good 
' Hindu miniature painter, in the European manner, was a blacksmith. 

Monastic A new cast may be said to have been introduced by the 
! ordors - establishment of the monastic orders. 

The origin of these communities can only be touched on as a 
matter of speculation. 

By the rules of Menu’s code, a Brai an in the fourth stage of his 
life, after having passed through a period of solitude and mortifi- 
1 cation as an anchoret, 11 is released from all formal observances, and 
permitted to devote his time 4p contemplation. It is probable that 
persons so situated might assemble for the purpose of religious dis- 


10 Colebrooko, Asiatic RcseLrches, yol. v. p. 68. 


11 See p. 14. 
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cussion, and tliat men of superior endowments to the rest might 
collect a number of hearers, who would live around them without 
forming any. religious community. Such, at, least, was the progress 
^ from single monks* to cenobites, among the early' Christians. The 
assemblies of these inquirers might in time be attended by disciples, 
who, though not Bramins, w ere of *the classes to whom the study of 
theology w r as permitted, each, however, living independently, accord- 
ing to the practice of his o>vn class. This would seem to be the 
stage to which these religious institutions had attained in the time 
of Alexander, though there are passages' in the early Greek writers 
from which it might be inferred that they had advanced still further 
towards the present model of regular monastic orders . 18 Unless that 
evidence be thought sufficient, we have no means of conjecturing 
at what period those assemblages formed themselves into religious 
communities, subject to rules of their own, distinct from those of 
their respective classes. The earliest date to which the foundation 
of any such order can be traced in the Hindu books is the eigh th 
century of our era ; and few of those now in existence are older than 
the fourteenth . 13 Some orders are still composedjpf Bramins alone, 
and a few among them may be regarded as the representatives of the 
original societies adverted to in the last page ; but the distinguishing 
peculiarity of the great majority of the orders is, that all distinctions I 
of cast are levelled on admission. Bramins break their sacerdotal 
thread; and Cshetriyas, Yeisyas, and Suilras renounce their own 
class on entering an order, and all become equal members of their 
new community. This bold innovation is supposed by Professor 
Wilson to lnive been adopted about the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

The Hindu orders do not present the same regular aspect as, 
similar fraternities in Europe, and do not so easily furnish marked 
characteristics to distinguish them from the rest of mankind or from 
each other. There is not oven a general name for the class, though 
that of Gosayen (winch, in strictness, should be confined to one sub- 
division) is usually applied to the whole. They can all be recognised 
by their dress, as all w r car some part of their clothes (generally the 
turban and scarf) of a dirty orange colour, except a, few, who go 
quite naked : all are bound by some vows ; and all accept (though 
all do not solicit) charity. 

12 See Appendix III. It appears, in tjie 13 It may, perhaps, be construed into 
same place, that these assemblies included an indication of the existence of such 
persons performing the penances enjoined orders in Menu’s time, that in Book V. 
to Bramins of the third stage of life (or v. 89, funeral rites are denied to heretics, 
anchorets), who, by the strict rule laid who wear a dress of religion unauthorised by 
down for them, wero bound to live in soli- the Vedq^ 
tude and silence. 
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These are, perhaps, the only particulars which can be asserted of 

them all ; but by far the greater number have many other features 
in common. An order generally derives its character from a par- 
ticular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines it maintains, and by # 
whose rules of life the members are bound. Many of these founders 
of orders have been likewise founders of sects ; for which reason 
the tenets of Gosdyens are seldom purely orthodox. They vary 
greatly in numbers, some being confined to a small knot of votaries 
in one part of the country, and others spread in numbers over all 
India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property is attached. They derive an additional income from the 
contributions of devout persons, from money collected by begging, 
and, in many cases, from trade, which is often carried on openly, 
but more frequently in a covert manner. These convents are all 
under a moliant (or abbot), who is generally elected by his own 
community or by the other mol) ants of the order ; but who is some- 
times hereditary, and often named by liis predecessor. Admission 
into an order is net given until after a probation of a year or two. 
The novice is in a manner adopted by a particular instructor, or 
guru, who has often several such disciples ; all subject, as well as 
the guru himself, to the head of the convent. One order in Bengal 
admits of males and females living in one convent, but under strict 
vows of chastity. u 

Many of the GosAyens who belong to convents nevertheless spend 
much of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by begging. 
Other Gosayens lead an entirely erratic life; in some cases still 
subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite independent and free 
•from all rules, except such as they impose on themselves. But 
among these last are to be found some of the most austere religion- 
ists ; those, in particular, who retire to the heart of forests, and live 
entirely unconnected with mankind, exposed to the chance of famine, 
if no charitable person should think of +hem, and to still greater 
danger from the beasts of prey that alone inhabit those wild and 
solitary tracts . 14 

Few of the orders are under very strict vows ; and they have 
no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other monkish 
observances. Most are bound to ccliuacy ; but many allow their 
members to marry, and to reside with their families like laymen. 
One order, particularly devoted to Grishna, in his infant form, hold 
it to be their duty to indulge in costly apparel and choice food, and 

14 Mr. Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. six*of these hermits had been carried off 
p. 342, where he states that h*. was in- by tigers in the preceding three months, 
formed, on a spot on Sdgar Island, that 
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to partake of every description of innocent enjoyment ; and these 
tenets are so far from lowering their character that their influence 
with their followers is unbounded, and they are amply supplied with 
the means of living according to 'their liberal notions of religious 
duty. 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last; such are 
those of which individuals hold up one or both arms until they 
become fixed in that position, and until the nails grow through the 
hands ; those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow perpetual silence, 
and who expose themselves to other voluntary mortifications. 

Some few affect every sort of filth and pollution, and extort alms 
by the disgust which their presence creates, or by' gashing their 
limbs with knives. 

Others, as has been said, go naked, and many nearly so. Of this 
description are the Ndgas, who serve as mercenary soldiers, often to 
the number of several thousands, under their own leaders. 

These people do not profess to take arms for the advancement of 
their religion, but servo any chief for hire ; and are, in general, men 
of violent and profligate habits, but with the reputation of desperate 
courage. Their naked limbs smeared with ashes, their shaggy 
beards, and their matted hair, artificially increased and twisted 
round the head, give a striking appearance to these martial devotees. 
When not hired, they have been known to wander about the country, 
in large bands, plundering and levying contributions. In former 
days the British possessions were more than once invaded by such 
marauders. 

But these armed monks sometimes assemble in gre^t numbers, 
without being formed into bands or associated for military service ; 
and the meeting of large bodies of opposite sects has often led t& 
sanguinary conflicts. At the great fair at Hardwdr, in 1700, an 1 
affray, or rather a battle, took place between the Ndgas of Sfva andj 
those of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on the spot, that 18,000| 
persons were left dead on the field. 16 The amount must, doubtless, 
have been absurdly exaggerated, but it serves to give an idea of the 
numbers engaged. 

One description of Gosdyens, of the sect of Sfva, a*e Y6gis (see 
Chap. V.) ; and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in the 
breath, and other mummeries, to procure a union with the Divinity. 
The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles ; and some arc even 
professed mountebanks, who go about the country with monkeys 
and musical instruments, and amuse the populace with juggling and 
other tricks of dexterity. Another sort, is much more remarkable. 
These profess to be enthusiastic devotees^ and practise their impos- 

16 Captain Rapcr, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 455. 
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ture, not for money, but to increase their reputation for sanctity. 
Among them are persons who manage, by some contrivance hitherto 
unexplained, to remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as 
great a distancp from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent 
support but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort of 
crutch with the back of one hand, the fingers of which are all the 
time employed in counting their beads . 16 

Among the Gos&yens there are, or have been, some few learned 
men : many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and many re- 
spectable merchants ; but many, also, are shameless and irrqiortniuite 
beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptions, attracted to 
the order by the idle and wandering life which it admits of. In 
general, the followers of Vishnu are the most respectable, and those 
of Siva the most infected by the offensive qualities of the class. It 
is to the credit of the good sense of the Hindus that these devotees 
fall off in public esteem exactly in proportion to the extravagance 
and eccentricity of their observances. 

The veneration of some of the Vaishnava sectarians for their 
mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible pitch. In 
Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual guide as of superior 
importance, and entitled to greater regard than their Deity him- 
self . 17 

The want of a common head to the Hindu religion accounts for 
the lax discipline of many orders, and the total absence of rules 
among single Beiragis and Yogis, and such lawless assemblages as 
those formed by the military H&gas . 18 

The same circumstance has preserved the independence of these 

16 The most authentic account of one of of the ninth century, when all professed 
°thcse is quoted by Professor Wilson, Asia- monks were compelled to enter themselves 

tic Researches , vol. xvii. p. 186, from a as members of particular convents. Even 
statement by an eye-witness in the Asiatic members of convents sometimes led the 
Monthly Journal for March, 1829. same vagabond life until restrained by 

17 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , authority. ( Uistoire dti Clerye Headier e.t 

vol. xvi. p. 119. The above account is Reyulier, vol. ii. p. 15 ; Mural ori, 75th Dis- 
chicfly from Professor Wilson’s essay in sertatio , vol. iii. part 2, pp. 80, 94.) New 
vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Asiatic Researches, orders multiplied among the Christians 
with some particulars from Ward’s 7/m- with as little restraint as among the Hin- 
doos, and some from the account of the diis, until they wero prohibited under 
Gos&yens in fjhe Appendix to Steele’s Innocent III., a.d. 1215. (Muratori, p. 97.) 
Summary. See Appendix, on “ Changes Commerce was carried on, even in re- 
in Cast.” » cent times, to a great extent by the Jesuits, 

Ls The same laxity prevailed at different and »> r us one of the arguments in favour of 
periods among the Christian orders, and the suppression of the order. (Ranke, 
called forth the interference of the popes History of the Popes , vol. iii. pp. 138, 206.) 
and councils. As late as the last century some even of 

In the early ages of the church the Sa- the strictest orders admitted into their 
rabaites belonged to no convent, and were community a class which took certain 
under no rule, but roamed about the vows and wore a monastic dress, but were 
country, subsisting by charity, and often allowed to live in the world and to exer- 
practising every sort of debauch, ry ; and cise professions ; even married persons 
this licence continued until the middle were not excluded. 
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orders, and prevented their falling, like the monks of Europe, under 
the authority of the ecclesiastical body ; and to their independence 
is to bo ascribed the want of concord between them and the sacer- 
dotal class. The rivalry thus engendered might Vave produced 
more serious effects ; but the influence which the Bramins derive 
from their possession of the literature and law of their nation has 
had an operation on the orders, as it has on other Hindus ; and, in 
recognising the code of Menu, and the religious traditions of their 
country, they could not witliliold their acknowledgment of the high 
station to which the class had raised itself by the authority of those 
writings. 


CIIAFTEIt II. 

* 

CHANGES IN THE GOVEKNMENT. 

Tiie modern Hindu government differs from that described by 
Menu, less in consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of a 
relaxation of the systematic form which was recommended by the 
old lawgiver, and which, perhaps, was at no time exactly conformed 
to in the actual practice of any state. 1 

The cl lief lias no longer a fixed number of ministers and a regular 
council. He lias naturally some heads of departments, AdminIs . 
and occasionally consults them, and his prime ministej, tration - 
on matters affecting the peculiar province of each. 

Traces of all the revenue divisions of Menu, 1 under lords of 10 * 
towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still to n cvonnc 
be found, especially in the Deckan; but the only one dmsJons * 
which remains entire is that called Fcrganneh, which answers to 
the lordship of 100 towns. Even the officers of the old system 
are still kept up in those divisions, and receive a remuneration 
in lands and fees ; but they are no longer the active agents of the 
government, and are only employed to keep the records of all 
matters connected with land (A). It is generally supposed that 
those officers fell into disuse after The Mahometan conquest ; but as, 
like everything Hindu, they became hereditary, and liable to division 
among heirs, the sovereign, Hindu as well as Mussulman, must have 
felt their inadequacy to fulfil the objects they were designed for, 


1 As iqpny of the notes on this account the subject, I have thought it best to place 
of the revenue system are long, and not them in In appendix, to which reference 
required for a general understanding of will be made by letters of the alphabet. 
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and the necessity of replacing them by officers of his own choosing, 
on whom he could rely. 

At present, even Hindii territories are divided into governments 
of various extent, which are a£ain divided and Subdivided, as con- 
venience requires. The King names the governors of the great 
divisions, and the governor chooses his own deputies for those sub- 
ordinate. 

The governor unites all the functions of administration; there, 
being no longer military divisions as in Menu’s time ; and no courts 
of justice, but at the capital (if there). 

But among all these changes, the townships remain entire, and 
are the indestructible atoms, from an aggregate of wliicli the most 
extensive Indian empires are composed. 

A township 4s a compact piece of land, varying in extent, in- 
Ttescription habited by a single community. The boundaries arc ac- 
ship. curately defined and jealously guarded. The lands may 
be of all descriptions ; those actually under cultivation and those 
neglected ; arable lands never yet cultivated ; and land which is 
altogether incapable of cultivation. These lands are divided into 
portions, the boundaries of which arc as carefully marked as tlioso 
of the township ; and the names, qualities, extent, and proprietors 
of which are minutely entered in the records of the community. 
The inhabitants are all assembled in a village within the limits, 
which in many parts of India is fortified, or protected by a little 
castle or citadel. 

Each township conducts its own internal affairs. It levies on its 
its pnvi- njembers the revenue due to the state ; and is collectively 
leBe8 * responsible for the payment of the full amount. It ma- 
nages its police, and is answerable for any property plundered 
within its limits. It administers justice to its own members, as far 
as punishing small offences, and deciding disputes in the first in- 
stance. It taxes itself, to provide funds for its internal expenses ; 
such as repairs of the walls and temple, and the cost of public sacri- 
fices and charities, as well as of some ceremonies and amusements 
on festivals. 

> It is provided with the requisite officers for conducting all those 
duties, and with various others adapted to the wants of the in- 
habitants ; and, though entirely Object to the general government, 
is in many respects an organized commonwealth, complete within 
itself. This independence, and its concomitant privileges, though 
often violated by the government, are never denied ; they afford 
some little protection against a tyrannical ruler, and maintain order 
witliin their own limits, { ?ven when the general government has 
been dissolved. ^ 
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I quote the following extract from a minute of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, as well for the force of liis language as the weight of his 
authority : — 

“The village communities are little republics, paving nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down ; revolution suc- 
ceeds to revolution ; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sik, English, 
are all masters in turn ; but the village community remains the same. 
In times of trouble they arm and fortify themselves : an hostile army 
passes tl trough the country : the village communities collect their 
cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If 
plunder and devastation be directed against themselves; and tho 
force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly- villages at a 
distance ; but, when the storm has passed over, they return and re- 
sume their occupations. If a country remain for a series of years the 
scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that the villages cannot 
be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever 
the power of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass 
away, but the succeeding generation will re ton. The sons will tako 
the places of their fathers; the sanu* site for the village, the same 
positions for the houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by tho 
descendants of those who were driven out when the village was de- 
populated ; and it is not a trifling matter that will chive thorn out, 
for they will often maintain their post through times of disturbance 
and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. This union of the village communities, 
each one forming a separate little state in itself, has, I conceive, 
contributed more than any other cause to the preservation of the , 
people of India, toougli all the revolutions and changes which they 
have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to their happiness, 
and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 2 

A township in its simplest form is under a Headman (B), who is 
only spoken of in Menu as an agent of tho King, and may Government 
have been removable at his pleasure. His office has now SJipby in© 
become hereditary ; and though lie is still regarded as an head * 
officer of the King, he is really more the representative of the 
people. The selection of an individual from the proper family rests 
sometimes with the village community, and oftener with the govern- 
ment ; but to be useful to either he must possess the confidence of 
both. He holds a portion of land, and receives an annual allowance 

2 Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Report of Select Committee of^House of Commons, 1832, vol. iii. 
Appendix 84, p. 331. 
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from the government ; but the greater part of his income is derived 
from fees paid by the villagers. So far is he identified with the 
village* that he is held personally responsible for its engagements, 
and thrown ii*io prison in all 'cases of resistance or failure of the 
revenue. 

The headman settles with the* government the sum to be paid to 
unties of the if f° r the year ; and apportions the payment among the 
headman. villagers according to the extent and tenures of their lands. 
Ho also lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, partitions tlio 
water for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends offenders, and sends 
them to tlio government office of the district ; and, in short, does all 
the duties of municipal government. 

All tins is done in public, at a place appropriated for the purpose' ; 
and on all points affecting the public interest, in free consultation 
with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman is assisted by 
arbitrators named by the parties, or by assessors of liis own choice. 
His office confers a great deal of respectability with all the country 
people, as well as influence in his own village. It is saleable ; but 
the owner seldom parts with it entirely, reserving the right of pre- 
siding at certain ceremonies and other honorary privileges, when 
compelled to dispose of # all the solid advantages. 

The headman ls assisted by different officers, of whom the ac- 
vniage esta- countant and the watchman are the most important, 
the account- lho accountaitt (C) keeps the village records, which 
man. &c. contain a full description of the nature of the lands of the 
village, with the names of the former and present holders, the rent, 
and other forms of occupancy. He also keeps the accounts of tlio 
village community and those of the villagers individually, both with 
■the government and with each other. He acts as notary in drawing 
up deeds for them, and writes private letters for those who require 
such a service. He is paid by fees on the inhabitants, and some- 
times has an allowance or an assignment of land from the govern- 
ment. 

The watchman (D) is the guardian of boundaries, public and 
private. He watches the crops, is the public guide and messenger, 
and is, next to the headman, the principal officer of police. In this 
capacity he keeps watch at night, observes all arrivals and de- 
partures, makes himself acquainted with the character of every 
individual in the village, and is bound to find out the possessor of 
any stolen property within the township, or to trace him till he 
has passed the boundary, when the responsibility is transferred to 
the next neighbour. 

These duties may seeif. beyond the powers of one man ; but the 
remuneration is h^ditary in a particular family, all the members 
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of which contribute to perform the service. 3 They are always men 
of a low cast. 

The money-changer may also be considered an assistant of the 
headman, as one of his duties is to assay all money pc id. He is also 
the silversmith of the village. Besides these, there are other village 
officers, the number of which is fixed by the native name and by 
common opinion at twelve ; but, in fact, it varies in different villages, 
and the officers included are not always the same. 

The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the school- 
master) the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker in leather, 
arc seldom wanting. The tailor, washerman, physician, musician, 
minstrel, and some others, are not so general : the dancing-girl seems 
only to be in the south of India. 

The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most im- 
portant character (in some places at least) is that of genealogist. 4 
Each of these village officers and artisans has a fee, sometimes in 
money, more frequently a portion of produce, as a handful or two 
out of each measure of grain. 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between the tenant and the prince ; but in one half of Government 
India, especially in the north and the extreme south, there community, 
is in each village a community win* h represents, or rather which 
constitutes, the township; the other inhabitants being their tenants 
(10). These people are generally regarded as absolute proprietors 
of the soil, and are admitted wherever they exist to have an lieredi- 
table and transferable interest in it ; but, as the completeness of 
their proprietary right is doubtful, it will be convenient f o preserve 
the ambiguity of their native name, and call them “ village land- 
holders” (F). * 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by otic head, 
as above described ; but more frequently each branch of the family 
composing the community (or each family, if there be more than 
one) lias its own head, who manages its internal affairs, aud unites 
with the heads of the other divisions to conduct the general business 
of the village. The council thus composed fills precisely the place 
occupied in other cases by the single headman, and its members 
share among them the official remuneration allowed to that officer 
by the government and the villagers. Their number depends on 

3 This is fhe only office in which the perfect in his business, 
sort of joint tenancy described is bene- 4 The widely extended entail of all pro- 
ficinl. In most others the sharers act in perty in India, ,and the complicated re- 
turn: in that of the accountant the evil strictions on the intermarriage of families, 
is most conspicuous, ns the records are lost make the business of a genealogist of much 
or thrown into confusion by frequently more seriyis concern in that country than 
changing hands, and none of the copar- it is withTis. 
ceners is long enough in office to be 
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that of the divisions, but seldom exceeds eight or ten. Each of 
these heads is generally chosen from the oldest branch of his division, 
but is neither richer nor otherwise distinguished from the rest of the 
landholders. 9 • *- • 

Where there are village landholders, they form the first class of 
classes of the inhabitants of villages ; but there are four other classes 
inhabitants. 0 f j n f or i or degree : — 2. Permanent tenants. 3. Temporary 
tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, who take up their abode 
in a village for the convenience of a- market. 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all descended 
village from one or more individuals who first settled the village ; 
landholders. an( i jjiat the only exceptions are formed by persons who 
have derived their rights by purchase, or otherwise, from members 
of the original stock. The supposition is confirmed by the fact that, 
to this day, there are often only single families of landholders in 
small villages, and not many in large ones ((>) ; but each has 
branched out into so many members, that it is not uncommon for 
the whole agricultural labour to be done by the landholders, without 
the aid either of tenants or labourers. 

The rights of the landholders are theirs collectively; and, though 
they almost always have a more or less perfect partition of them, 
they never have an entire separation. A landholder, for instances 
can sell or mortgage liis rights; but he must first have the consent 
of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly into his place and 
takes up all his obligations. If a family becomes extinct, its share 
returns to the common stock. 

In somt) villages the rights of the landholders are held in common, 
the whole working for the community, and sharing the net. produce, 

* after satisfying the claims of the government. In some they divide 
the cultivated lands, but still with mutual responsibility for the 
dues of government, and sometimes with periodical interchanges 
of their, portions ; and in others they make the separation between 
the portions of cultivated land complete, retaining only the waste 
land and some other rights in common ; but, at times, they divide 
the waste land also. In dividing their lands they do not in general 
give one compact portion to each landholder, but assign to him a 
share of every description of soil ; so that he has a patch of fertile 
land in one place, one of sterile in another, one of grazing ground 
in a third, and so on, according to the variety of qualities to bo 
found within the village (G a ). 

Their rights are various iu different parts of the country. Where 
/their tenure is most perfect, they hold their lands subject to the 
■ payment of a fixed prq )ortion of the produce to government, or 
free of all demand^ When at the lowest, they retain some liono- 
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rary exemptions that distinguish them from the rest of the vil- 
lagers (H). 

There are many instances where the government has taken ad- 
vantage of the attachment of the landholders to their land to lay on 
them heavier imposts than other cultivators are willing to pay. 
Even then, however, some advantage, actual or prospective, must 
still remain ; since there is no tract in which village landholders are 
found in which their rights arc not occasionally sold and mortgaged. 
One advantage, indeed, they always enjoy in the consideration shown 
towards them in the country, which would induce a family to con- 
nect itself by marriage with a landholder who laboured with his own 
hands, rather than with a wealthy person, equally unexceptionable 
in ] joint of cast, bi»t of an inferior class of society. 

So rooted is the notion of property in the village landholders, 
that, even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fields from 
the demand of government exceeding what they will pay, he is still 
considered as proprietor, his name still remains on the village re- 
gister, and, for three generations, or one hundred years, lie is 
entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of circumstances he 
should be so disposed. 

In the Tamil country and in Hindustan, tenant put in by the 
government, will sometimes voluntary pay the proprietors fee to 
the defaulting and dispossessed landholder . 5 

In all villages there are two descriptions of tenants, who rent the 
lands of the village landholders (where there are such), PennttIien t 
and those of the government, whore there is no such inter- tenftnts - 
mediate class. These tenants are commonly called ryots (I), and 
are divided into two classes, — permanent and temporary. 

The permanent ryots are those who cultivate the lands of the 
village where they reside, retain them during their lives, and trans- 
mit them to their children (K). 

They have often been confounded with the village landholders, 
though the distinction is marked in all cases where any proprietor’s 
fee exists. In it no tenant ever participates . 6 

Many are of opinion that they are the real proprietor of the soil ; 
while others regard them as mere tenants at will. All, however, are 
agreed within certain limits ; all acknowledging, on the one hand, 
that they have some; claim to occupancy, and on the other, that they 
have no right to sell their land. 

But, though all admit the right of occupancy, some contend that 
it is rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to raise his rent ; 

6 Mr. Ellis, Report of Select Committec t 6 Mr. EjVis, Report of Select Committee 
1832, vol. iii. p. 376 ; Mr. Fortescue, of House oj Commons, 1832, vol. iii. p. 385. 
Selections , vol. iii. p. 405. 

F 2 
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and others assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it ought never to 
go beyond the rate customary in the surrounding district. 

The truth probably is, that the tenant’s title was clear as long as 
the demand of the state was filed ; but that it became vague and of 
no value when the public assessment became arbitrary. At present, 
the permanent tenant is protected by the interest of the landlord ; 
he will pay more than a stranger for lands long hold by his family, 
and situated in a village where lie has a house ; but if driven to ex- 
tremities, he could easily get a temporary lease, in another village, 
on lighter terms (L). 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants arc the remains 
of village landholders reduced by oppression ; others think they are 
temporary tenants who have gained their rights Jby long possession. 
It is probable that both conjectures are partially right ; us well as a 
tliird, that their tenure was, in many instances, conferred on them 
by the landholders at the first settlement of the township. 

The temporary tenant (M) cultivates the lands of a village dif- 
Tcmporary ferent from that to which he belongs, holding them by an 
tenants. annual lease, written or understood. The first description 
of land being occupied by the resident tenant, an inferior class falls 
to his share, for winch there is little competition ; for this reason, 
and on account of liis other disadvantages, ho gets his land at a 
lower rent than the permanent tenant. 

There is another sort 6f tenant who deserves to bo mentioned, 
though of much less importance than either of the other two (N). 
These are persons whose cast or condition in life prevents their 
engaging, in manual labour, or their women from taking part in 
any employment that requires their appearing before men. In 
consideration of these disadvantages, they arc allowed to hold land 
at a favourable rate, so as to admit of their availing themselves of 
their skill or capital by the help of hired labourers (()). 

The services and remuneration of liired labourers are naturally 
Hired 0 various ; but they differ too little from those of other 
labourers, countries to require explanation. 

It need scarcely be repeated that each of these classes is not 
necessarily found in every village. One village may be cultivated 
entirely by any one of them, or by all, in every variety of proportion. 

Shopkeepers, &c. are subject to a ground-rent, and sometimes a 
shop. tax besides, to the person on whose land they reside, 
keepers, &c. TJ ie y ar0 under the general authority of the headman as 
a magistrate, but have little else to do with the community. 

It seems highly probable that the first villages founded by Hindus 
were all in the hands of (Village communities. In the early stage of 
their progress it^jyas impossible for single men to cut fields out 
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of the forest, and to defend them against the attacks of the abo- 
rigines, or even of wild beasts : there was no capital to probable 
procure the services of others ; and, unless the undertaker Sedhle^f 
had a numerous bo % dy of kindred, he was obliged to fall SSiSHlS 8 
in associates who were to share in the profits of the settle- ties * 
incnt ; and thence came the formation of village' communities, and 
the division of the land into townslups. 

The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society has 
assumed a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to the state ; 
but the King, instead of transferring this property to the intended 
cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for a fixed annual rent 
or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), reserved a certain pro- 
portion of the produce, which incrca^ld or diminished according to 
the extent and nature of the cultivation. The rest of the produce 
Ixdoffged to the community of settlers ; but if they found they had 
more good land than they could themselves till, they would endea- 
a our to make a profit of it tl trough the labour of others. No method 
scfcmed easier than to assign it to a person avIio should engage to 
pay the government’s proportion, with an additional share to the 
community: but while land Avas plenty, and many villages in pro- 
gress, no man would undertake to clear a* spot unless lie was to 
enjoy it. for ever; and lienee permanent tenants would arise. Tem- 
porary tenants and labourers would folloAV as society advanced. 
The subdivision of property by inheritance Avould have a natural 
tendency to destroy this state of tilings, and to reduce all ranks to 
the condition of labourers ; but as long as there was plenty of Avaste 
land, that principle Avould not come into full operation. 

But for tliis, the village community would remain unaltered as 
long as the King’s proportion of the produce Avas unchanged. When 
ho raised his demand, the profits of the landholders and permanent 
tenants diminished; and Avhen it rose above a certain point, both 
classes cultivated their land at a loss. If this continued they were 
obliged to throw up their lands, and seek other means of lifing. 

As the highest proportion claimed by the King, which at the time 
of Menu’s code was one sixth, is now one half, it is easy to account 
for the annihilation of many village communities, and the shattered 
condition of others. The lands abandoned by tho landholders 
reverted to the state. 

But thofigh tliis progress may have been very general, it need 
not have been universal ; conquered lands already cultivated would 
become the property of the Prince, and might be cultivated on his 
account by the old proprietors reduced to serfs. Even at this day, 
the state constantly grants lands to speculators, for the purpose of 8 
founding villages, without recognising a body of landholders. The 
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terms of these grants are various ; in general they provide for total or 
partial exemption from revenue for a certain number of years ; after 
which Hie payment is to be the same as in neighbouring villages. 

Other processes must also have taken place, r as we perceive from 
the results, though we cannot trace their progress. In Canara, 
Malabar, and Travancore, the lhnd is held in absolute property by 
single individuals, subject to a iixed payment to the state. 

The Sovereign’s full share is now reckoned at one half ; and a 
Public land country is reckoned moderately assessed where he takes 

• revenue. on ly ono third. 

This increase has been made, not so much by openly raising the 
King’s proportion of the crop as by means of various taxes and 
cesses, some falling directly Sh the land, and others more or less 
circuitously affecting the cultivator. Of the first sort are taxes on 
ploughs, on cattle, and others of the same' description : of the sdfcoiul, 
taxes on the use of music at certain ceremonies, on marriages with 
widows, &c., and new taxes on consumption. Besides these, there 
are arbitrary cesses of both descriptions, which were professedly laid 
on for temporary purposes, but have been rendered permanent in 
practice. Of this kind are a cess on all occupants of land, propor- 
tioned to their previous payments, and a cess on the emoluments of 
village and district functionaries. 

As there is no limit to these demands, but the ability of those on 
whom they fall to satisfy them, the only defence of the villagers lies 
in endeavouring to conceal their income. For this purpose they 
understate the amount of produce, and contrive to abstract part, 
without the knowledge of the collector ; more frequently they con- 
ceal the quantity of land cultivated, falsifying tlieir records, so as to 
render detection impossible, without a troublesome and expensive 
scrutiny, involving a survey of the land. The landholders, where 
there are such, possess other indirect advantages, the extent of which 
the government is seldom able to ascertain. Some degree of con- 
nivance T>n the collector’s part is obtain*. .1 by bribes, which are levied 
as part of the internal expenses, and charged as “ secret service 
an item into which it is a point of honour, both with the villagers 
and with future collectors and auditors, never to inquire. 

It is only by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancing those 
on the part of the government, that we can account for land yielding 
a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed to the utmost of 
its powers of bearing. 7 

7 As in the village described by Mr. lectors, and Mr. Elphinstone for Guzcrat, 
Hodgson ( Trcmsactions of the Royal Asiatic both in the selections published by the 
Society , vol. ii. p. 77), whereftthe land- East India Company; Mr. Hamilton Bu- 
holders pay 57 £ per cent, of their produce, chanan for Deinajpiir and other districts 
See also Mr. Chaplin aqg the Dcckan col- under Bengal, in his separate reports. 
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In tlio confusion produced by these irregularities on both sides, 
the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight of; and in 
most parts of India the revenue is annually settled by a reference 
to that paid in former years, with sufch alterations as the peculiarity 
of the season, or the occurrence of any temporaiy advantage or 
calamily, may render expedient. # 

When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, they 
have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute ability of the 
village for the year. The land being classed (as has been mentioned) 
according to its fertility, and the facilities it possesses for cultivation, 
the surplus remaining after the expense of production can be con- 
jectured : a sufficient proportion is set aside for the maintenance of 
the cultivator ; and the rest, after deducting village expenses, &e., 
goes to the government. As a final resource, when all other amicable 
means fail, an appeal is made to an actual division of the crops ; 
but this mode of adjustment is so open to frauds that it is generally 
avoided by both parties ; except, indeed, in places where long con- 
nexion between the representative of government and the people 
has established mutual confidence, in which case the division of the 
crop is the most popular of all settlements. 

If the result of the contest with the government officers is the 
imposition of a burden beyond the patience of the cultivators, the 
whole body by common consent abandon their lands, leave their 
village, and refuse to enter into any engagement with the govern- 
ment. The public officers then have recourse to conciliation and 
intimidation, and, when necessary, to concession: force would be 
reclamed very oppressive, and, if* used, would be ineffectual: the 
most it could do would be to disperse the villagers, and drive them 
into other jurisdictions. * 

It may easily be supposed that such modes of settlement cannot 
be carried on without much interference with the internal consti- 
tution of* the township. In general the government officer carries 
on his exactions through the headman, but interferes when necessary 
to support him against individuals ; but he sometimes suspends the 
headman from his duties, and takes the details of imposing and col- 
lecting the public revenue for the time into his own hands. Appeals 
and complaints are also incited to afford pretences for extortion in 
matters connected with justice and police; so that under a bad 
government the privileges of the townships arc often reduced to 
insignificance. 

All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of farming the revenue. The governments of provinces in 
such cases are conferred oh the person wfto engages to give security 
for the largest annual payment to the treasury. This contractor in 
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like manner farms liis subdivisions to the highest bidder ; and these 
last, in their turn, contract with the headmen for fixed payments 
from the villages, leaving each of them to make what profit lie can 
for himself, jly these means the natural defender of the cultivators 
becomes hims elf their principal oppressor; and, if the headman 
refuses the terms offered to him, the case is made worse by the 
transfer of his office to any stranger who is willing to accept the 
contract. 

It is by such exactions that village landholders have in many 
cases been reduced from masters of the township to mere tenants of 
the crown ; and in some have been obliged to ily from their lands, 
to avoid being compelled to cultivate them under terms which it 
was impossible for them to bear. 

Hitherto each sharer in the village has been supposed to be act- 
ing on his own rights ; but the King and the landholders are each 
entitled to alienate their share in the advantages derived from it. 
The headman and accountant also, if not others of the village func- 
tionaries, can sell their offices and official emoluments. Thus a new 
description of persons is introduced into the township ; but the new 
comers occupy precisely the station of their predecessors. The 
grantee of the King’s share becomes entitled to receive his propor- 
tion of the produce, but does not supersede the headman in his local 
duties, still less interfere with private occupants ; the new land- 
holder takes up all the relations of the old ; and the headman, 
accountant, &c. must henceforth be taken from the new family, but 
his functions undergo no change. 

The purposes of the King’s alienations will be explained a little 
further on. 

This account of the different occupants of the land naturally leads 
Property in 1° ^ ie muc h agitated question of the property in the soil ; 
the soil. winch some suppose to be vested in the state ; some, in 
the great Zemindars ; some, in the village landholders ; and some, 
in the tenants. 

The claim of the great Zemindars will be shown, in its proper 
place, to be derived from one of the remaining three; among whom, 
therefore, the discussion is confined. 

Property hi land seems to consist in the exclusive use and abso- 
lute disposal of the powers of the son in perpetuity ; together with 
the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, where such an. operation 
is possible. These privileges, combined, form the abstract idea of 
property; which does not represent any substance distinct from 
these elements. Where they are found united, there is property, 
and nowhere else. Now tt-ie King possesses the exclusive right to 
a proportion only of the produce. This right is permanent, and the 
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King can dispose of it at liis pleasure ; but he cannot interfere with 
the soil or its produce beyond this limit. If he requires the land 
for buildings, roads, or other public purposes, he takes it as magis- 
trate, and ought tft give compensation to liis fellow-shareholders, as 
he can on emergency seize carts, boats, &c., and can demolish houses 
in besieged towns, although in those cases he lias no pretensions 
whatever to property. 

As much of the produce as comes into the hands of the land- 
holder, after the King’s proportion is provided, is liis ; and big power 
to dispose of his right to it for all future years is unrestrained. The 
tenant lias what remains of the produce after the King’s proportion 
and the landlord’s rent is paid ; and this he enjoys in jx'rpetuity ; 
but- the 'right is confined to himself and his heirs, and cannot bo 
otherwise disposed of. 

Neither the landholder nor the tenant can destroy, or even sus- 
pend, the use of the powers of the soil : a tenant forfeits his land 
when ho fails to provide a crop from which the other sharers may 
bike their proportions; and a landholder guilty of the same default 
would bo temporarily superseded by a tenant of tho community’s or 
the King’s, and, after a certain long period, would be deprived of 
his right altogether. 

From all this it is apparent tlvt, where there are village com- 
munities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect property in any 
of the sharers. Where there are neither communities nor perma- 
nent tenants, the King doubtless is the full and complete proprietor ; 
all subsequent rights arc derived from Ins grant or lojise. The extent 
of those grants varies with circumstances ; but when they are given 
without reserve and in perpetuity, they constitute a perfect form of 
private property. < 

Many of the disputes about the property in the soil have been 
occasioned by applying to all parts of the country, facts which are 
only true of particular tracts; and by including, in conclusions 
drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally dissimilar in 
their nature. Many also are caused by tho assumption, that where 
the government attends to no rights, no rights arc now in being. 
Yet these rights are asserted by the sufferers, and nofc denied by 
those who violate them; and often, in favourable circumstances, 
recover their former efficiency. Practically, the question is not in 
whom the property resides, but what proportion of tho produce is 
due to each party ; and this can only be settled by local inquiries, 
not by general rules founded on a supposed proprietary right, nor 
even on ancient laws long since forgotten. 

Tho Icing’s share in the produce of all 3and, and his rent on such 
as belongs to tho crown, form by far the greatest part of the public 
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revenue.^ The rest is derived from various sources : of these, some 
other are drawn from the land, as the cesses and taxes above 
alluded to; and others from classes unconnected with 
revenue. agriculture, as taxes on shops and tfades, and houses 
in towns, or on articles of consumption, market duties, transit duties 
on the great roads, sea customs, ‘and a few others. Most of them, 
especially the transit duties, are fertile sources of oppression and 
vexation, and yield little clear profit in return for so much e^ il. 
These revenues are generally collected by the village and other 
local authorities ; but some of them, especially transit duties and 
customs, are often farmed to separate contractors. 

It lias been mentioned that the King can alienate his share in a 
Alienations, village. In like manner he often alienates large portions 
of territory, including numerous villages as well as tracts of unap- 
propriated waste, lint in all these cases it is only his own rights 
that lie makes over : those of the village landholders and permanent 
tenants (where such exist), of district and village officers, and of 
persons holding by previous grants from himself or his predecessors, 
remaining unaffected by the transfer . 8 These grants arc made for 
the payment of troops and civil oJ heel’s, for the support of temples, 
the maintenance of liqly men, or for rewards of public service. 
Lauds given for the two first purposes are called Jagirs. This mode 
of remunerating the services of certain officers, and of providing for 
holy men, is as old as Menfl. When it came to be applied to troops 
is uncertain. It was in use in ilijayanagar, and other states of the 
south of India, when they were overturned by the Mussulmans ; but 
the more perfect form in which it is now found among the Marattas 
Lands alien- is probably of modern date. Such grants originate in the 
tury service, convenience ol giving an assignment on a district near 
the station of the troops, instead of an order on the general treasury ; 
a mode of transfer particularly adapted to a country where the 
revenue is paid in kind. 

These assignments at first were for specific sums equal to the 
pay due : but when they had long been continued, and were largo 
enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it was natural 
to simplify* the arrangement, by transferring the collection to the 
chief of the military body. This was done with every precaution 
to prevent the cliiefs appropriating mor. than the pay of the troops, 
or exercising any power not usually vested in other collectors. The 
system adopted by the Marattas gives a full illustration of the means 
resorted to for this purpose. 

8 Want of advertence to this circum- it has been inferred that the gragt implied 
-Stance has led to mistakes regarding the the whole, and excluded the notion of any 
property in the soil. The native expression other proprietors. 

’ being “ to grant a village, ** or “ a district,” 
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According to their plan, the number and description of troops to 
be maintained by each chief was prescribed ; the pay of each divi- 
sion carefully calculated ; allowances made for officers, sometimes 
even to the extent of naming individuals ; a sum was allotted for 
tho personal expenses of the chief himself; and every particular 
regarding the terms of service, the mode of mustering, and other 
arrangements, was laid down. A portion of territory was then se- 
lected, of which the share belonging to government should be 
sufficient, after deducting the expenses of collection and other 
charges, to supply the amount wliich had been shown to be requi- 
site ; and tho whole territory yielding that amount was made over 
to the chief. The chief was now placed in the situation of the 
governor of a revenue division, and exercised all the other functions 
which are now united in the holder of that office. 

The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate rights 
was, however, retained by the government, as well as a claim to 
any revenue which the tract assigned might yield beyond the 
amount for which it was granted. Those stipulations were enforced 
by the appointment of two or more civil officers, direct! ylfrom the 
government, to inspect the whole of the cliiefs proceedings, as well 
in managing liis troops as his land*. . 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the usual consequences of 
such grants did not fail to appear. The lands had from tho first a 
tendency to become hereditary ; and the control of the government 
always grew weaker in proportion to the time that had elapsed from 
the lirst assignment. The original principle of the grant, however, 
was never lost sight of, and the necessity of observing ite conditions 
was never denied. 

These grants affected but a moderate proportion of the territory* 
of the state ; the rest of which was administered by local officers 
directly under the prince, according to the form laid down in Menu.. 
The allotment of lands was adopted as a means of paying the troops, ' 
and not of governing the country ; so that, although there were 
fiefs, there was no feudal system. 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments in settled 
countries, they took another course in the case of foreigti conquests. 
In some instances a chief was detached by the invaders, to occupy 
a remote part of the country, and to subsist his troops on its re- 
sources ;• and was allowed to remain undisturbed until his family 
had taken root, and had become tenants on condition of service in- 
stead of mere officers on detachment. Examples of this nature may 
be found among the Hindu governments in the south of India, and 
in abundance and perfection among the ilarattas of later times. 

Even in these eases of foreign conquest, however, the interne- 
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diate tenure is the exception, and not the rule ; the main portion of 
the territory remaining under the direct administration of the 
prince. 

But a courseof proceeding yet remains, which carries the principle 
of alienation to a greater extent, and leads to a system which (with 
every caution in applying familiar names to remote institutions) it 
is impossible not to call feudal. 

It is that which prevails among the Rdjputs. With them, the 
Lands for founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for himself, 
“cc among’ divided the rest of the country among his relations, ac- 
tiic inputs. cor( [i n g to the Hindu laws of partition. The chief to whom 
each share was assigned owed military service and general obedi- 
ence to the prince, but exercised unlimited authority within his own 
lands. He, in his turn, divided liis lands oil similar terms among 
his relations, and a chain of vassal chiefs was thus established, to 
whom the civil government as well as the military force of the 
country was committed (P). 

This plan differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded on the principle of family partition, and not on that of se- 
curing the services of great military leaders; but it may not always 
have originated in conquest, and when it did, the clannish con- 
nexion which subsists between the members of a luijput tribe makes 
it probable that command among the invaders depended also on 
descent ; and that the same kinsmen who shared the chief’s acqui- 
sitions had been the leaders of the tribe before the conquest by 
which they were gained. 

The origin of present possession in family claims is still alive in 
the memory of the Bdjput duels, who view the prince as their co- 
* parcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in another. 
This mixed relation is well shown by the following passage, in a 
complaint from certain chiefs ofMarwar against the lfaja: — “When 
our services are acceptable,” say they, “then ho is our Lord: when 
not, we arc again Iris brothers and kindled, claimants and laying 
claim to the land .” 9 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and eadi 
chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage for the 
younger members of his father s family. When any of those claim- 
ants remained inadequately provided for, he was assisted to set out 
on military adventures, and to found new states, by conquests in 
other countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of the 
Itaja’s family, came to be extended to strangers : many fiefs are now 

9 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 198. Kajasthan. 
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held by Rajpiits of entirely distinct tribes ; 10 and one of tlie first order 
seems, in later times, to have been bestowed on a Mussulman 11 (R). 

From the accounts given by the Mahometans of the state of Sind, 
during their early invasion in A. if. 711, it seems not improbable 
that the species of feudal system preserved among the modern 
Rajputs was then widely extended.^ 2 

Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed to 
local officers, are, to ministers and other persons engaged Lands for 

i* o o services not 

in the administration; and also to great officers of the miiitaiy. 
household, and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienations are, to temples or religious persons, or to 
meritorious servants and to favourites. Though very nu- Lands held 

^ » free of scr- 

morons, they are generally of small extent : often single vice, 
villages ; sometimes only partial assignments on the government 
share, of a village ; but, in some cases, also, especially religious 
grants, they form very large estates. Religious grants are always 
in perpetuity, and are seldom interfered with. A large proportion 
of the grants to individuals are also in perpetuity, and are regarded 
as among the most secure forms of private property ; but the gradual 
increase of such instances of liberality, combined with the frequency 
of forged deeds of gift, sometimes induces ^the ruler to resume the 
grants of Ills predecessors, and, more frequently, to burden them 
with heavy taxes. When these are laid on transfers by sale, or even 
by succession, they are not thought unjust; but total resumptions, 
or the permanent levy of a fixed rate, is regarded as oppressive. 
The reaction must have begun long ago ; for the ancient inscrip- 
tions often contain imprecations on any of the descendants of tho 
grantor who shall resume his gift. 

it is probable that in all times there were heads of hill and forest* 
tribes who remained independent of the Hindu monareliics, Tributary 
since even the more vigorous governments of the Moguls 
and the British have not always been able to reduce such territorics - 
chiefs to subjection. There were certainly others who, though they 
acknowledged a sovereign, and paid him a real or nominal tribute, 
or furnished a regular quota of troops, or merely gave general 
assistance, yet retained the internal administration of their country, 
yielding different degrees of obedience according to circum- 
stances. 

The number of these half-subdued cliieftains was from time to 
time increased on the breaking up of different Hindu states, when 
some of the governors of districts and the military feudatories were 

10 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 166. 11 fn 177$. Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 200. 

12 See Book V. ch. i. 
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able to hold out against the conqueror, and to maintain themselves 
in different degrees of independence. Others of the same classes, 
and, still more, persons who fanned the public revenue, contrived 
to keep their stations by rendering themselves useful" to the ruling 
power; and, without the least pretensions to independence, were 
admitted to have a sort of hereditary right or interest in their dis- 
tricts, as long as they administered them satisfactorily, and paid the 
revenue demanded by the government. 

It is these three descriptions of persons, together with others who 
Zemindars, have risen under the Mahometans, that form the great 
4 what. class known in English controversy by the name of Ze- 
mindars, 13 whoso rights have been discussed with so much heat and 
confusion, and who will again be noticed as the requisite occasions 
arise. 

The art of war is greatly changed. At the time of the Mahometan 
War. invasions from Ghazni, the Hindus were capable of sys- 
tematic plans, pursued tl trough several campaigns, and no longer 
confined to inroads of a few weeks’ duration. The use of ordnance 
afterwards made another great alteration; and .the introduction of 
regular battalions entirely changed the face of war. Setting aside 
that European improvement, their discipline, so far as relates to 
order of march and battle, is worse than that described in Menu ; 
but they now show a skill in the choice of ground, an activity in the 
employment of light troops, and 4 judgment in securing their own 
supplies and cutting off those of the enemy, of which there is 110 
sign in the long instructions laid down in the code. 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old laws 
of war is no longer to be found : but war in India is still carried 011 
*. with more humanity than in other Asiatic countries; and more so 
by the Hindus than the Mahometans. 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military part 
of their life much more marked than it was formerly. Some of the 
Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely in the field, and 
had no other capital hut their camp. From this circumstance, the 
numbers assembled are out of all proportion to the fighting men ; 
and, when they move, they form a disorderly crowd, spread over 
the country for ten or twelve miles in length, and one or two in 

13 The Persian word zemln-diir means p. 239) that, until Aurangzfb's time, the 
haver , holder , or keeper of the land, but by term zemihdfir was confined to such chiefs 
no means necessarily implies ownership: as enjoyed some degree of independence, 
the termination ddr being applied to a per- In modern times it is not limited to that 
son in any charge, down to the meanest; class; for in the Deckan it is most gcnc- 
as khezdneh-dar, treasurer ; kella-ddr % go- rally applied by the natives to the district 
vernor of a fort ; choh~dar t mac^boarer ; officers (dcsmiiks, &c.) ; and in our pro- 
db-dar, water cooler, &c. It is said by vinccs in Ilindostan to the village land- 
Mr. Stirling (Asiatic Researches ), vol. xv. holders. 
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breadth, besides parties scattered to the right and left for forage or 
plunder. 

The main body is, in some places dense, and in others rare, com- 
posed of elcphfctsJ and camels, koifie and foot, carte, palankeens, 
and bullock-carriages, loaded oxen, porters, women, children, droves 
of cattle, goats, sheep, and asses, all in the greatest conceivable dis- 
order, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that rises liigh into 
the atmosphere, and may be seen for miles. 

Where there are regular infantry, they march in a body, or, at 
least, by regiments ; and the guns form a long line, occasioning con- 
tinual obstructions from the badness of the roads or the breaking 
down of carriages. The rest of the troops straggle among the 
baggage. Two tall standards, accompanied by kettle-drums (all, 
perhaps, on elephants), represent a body which ought to bo from 
500 to 5000 horse, but are followed by from 5 to 50. The other 
horsemen belonging to them are riding singly or in groups, each, 
perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoulder, to the imminent 
danger of those who press beliind, while the owner is joking with 
his companion, or singing in a voice that may be heard amidst the 
sum mn ding din. 

The whole is generally so loosely spread ^tliat a horseman might 
go at a full trot from the rear to the head of the column, and have 
wny made for him as he advanced, except at passes of ravines or 
narrow parts of the road, where he and everybody else must often 
suffer most tedious delay. 

Partial halts occasionally take place towards the front, when the 
(piartermaster-general is negotiating with a village how *much it is 
to give liim not to encamp on its lands; and, towards the rear, as 
individuals wish to smoke, or to take other rest or refreshment. 

Now and then a deer or a wild boar runs through the line : shouts 
and commotion precede and follow Ins course ; sticks are thrown, 
shots arc fired, and men spur through the crowd, without much 
thought of the risk of life or limb to themselves or others. 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and numbers of 
light troops prevent a native army from being surprised on the line 
of march. • 

It w T ould be difficult, in our wars, to find an instance oven of the 
baggage of a native army being cut off, unless when fairly run down 
by a succession of hard marches. On the contrary, these apparently 
unwieldy masses have often gained great advantages from the se- 
crecy and celerity of their movements. Heider, Tippoo, and the 
Marattas frequently overwhelmed separate detachments by attack- 
ing them whon believed to be in some distant quarter ; and as often 
have they slipped through difficult passes, and ravaged the country 
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in the rear of our general, when he thought he was driving them 
before him towards their own capital. 

When they reach their ground, things are arranged better than 
would be expected in such a scfcnc of confusion. 1 Gfcispicuous flags 
are pitched, which mark the place allotted to each chief or each 
department ; and every man knows what part of his own line 
belongs to him. 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and disorder. 
Hie b&zars are long and regular streets, with shops of all de- 
scriptions, as in a city. The guns and disciplined infantry are 
in lines, and the rest scattered about, without any visible re- 
gard to arrangement. The tents are mostly white, but often 
striped with red, green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those 
colours. 

Those of the poor are low, and of black- woollen, sometimes 
merely a blanket of that description thrown over three spears 
stuck in the ground ; though the owners of spears are seldom so 
ill lodged. 

The tents of the great are splendid : they are disposed in courts 
formed of canvas screens; and some are large and lofty, for public 
receptions ; while others are low, and of moderate size, with qedt i 
and sometimes double walls, that secure privacy while they exclude 
the dust and wind. 

They are connected by covered passages, and contain every ac- 
commodation that would be met with in a palace. A Maratta 
court, indeed, appears to much greater advantage in their camps? 
than in thpir cities. Yet, with all this magnificence, there is some 
of their usual carelessness and indifference to making any thing 
r complete : these canvas palaces are often so ill pitched that they 
are quite incapable of resisting the tempests of particular seasons. 
Sindia’s whole suite of tents have been known to be levelled with 
the ground at midnight, and his women obliged to seek shelter 
from the wind and rain in some low private tent that happened to 
have resisted the fury of the elements. 

The intended proceedings for the next day are announced by 
fakirs or gosayens, who go about the camp proclaiming a halt, or 
the hour and direction of the movement ; and who stop on the 
inarch to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome sight of the 
flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to be liberal. 

The armies are fed by large bodies of Banj&ras, a tribe whose 
business it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from distant 
countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers. 

Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp qnd buy from the inhabitants. The government 
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interferes very little, and native «?amps are almost* always well 
supplied. 

Tbe villages in the neighbourhood of the camp are sure to be 
plundered, unl^p protected by safeguards. The inhabitants fly 
with such property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and the 
doors and rafters are pulled down fpr firewood ; treasure is dug for 
if the place is large ; and, oven in small villages, people try if the 
ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in which grain 
is buried ; or bore with iron rods, such as are used by our sur- 
veyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod has passed 
through grain. A system like this soon reduces a country to a 
desert. In a tract often traversed by armies the villages are in 
ruins find deserted; and bushes of different ages, scattered over 
the open country, show that cultivated fields are rapidly changing 
into jungle. The large towns are filled with fugitives from the 
country; and their neighbourhood is generally well cultivated, 
being secured by means of compositions with the passing armies. 

'The moht important part of the Hindu battles is, now, a cannon- 
fid', In tins they greatly excel, and have occasioned heavy loss 
to us in all our battles with them; but the most characteristic 
mode of fighting (besides skirmishing, which is a favourite sort of 
warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which soon brings the battle 
to orisis. 

Nothing can bo ^lorc magnificent than this sort of charge. 
Hvcn the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something in 
it. liami 1h; usually impressive ; and, when they move on at speed, 
Ik* thunder of the. ground, the flashing of their arms, the bran- 
dishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rfflsliing 
through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless mul- 
titude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination cannot 
surpass. 

Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once ; and the 
manner in which they perform this manoeuvre has sometimes called 
forth the admiration of European antagonists, and is certainly sur- 
prising in an undisciplined body. The whole appear to be coming 
on at full speed towards their adversary’s front, when, suddenly, 
those selected for the duty, at once wheel inwards, bring their 
spears by one motion to the side nearest the efnemy, and are in upon 
his flank before their intention is suspected. 

These charges, though grand, are ineffectual against regular 
troops, unless they catch them in a moment of confusion, or when 
they have been thinned by the fire of cannon. 

Horse are often maintained (as beforl mentioned) by assign- 
ments of the rent or revenge belonging to government, in parti- 
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cular tracts oi country, but oftener by payments from the treasury, 
either to military leaders, at so much a horseman (besides per- 
sonal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to single horsemen, 
who, in such crises, are generally fine men, well muu^pd, and who ex- 
pect more than ordinary pay. Some bodies are mounted on horses 
belonging to the government ; and these, although the men are of 
lower rank than the others, are the most obedient and efficient 
part of the army. 

The best foot now-a-days are mercenaries, men from the Jamna 
and Ganges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians ; especially Arabs, 
who are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in courage, 
discipline, and fidelity. 

Their own way of carrying on sieges is, probably, little improved 
since Menu : individuals creep near the wall, and cover themselves 
by digging, till they can crouch in safety, and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to pick off some of the garrison ; batteries arc gradually 
raised, and a shot fired from time to time, which makes little im- 
pression on the works : a blockade, a surprise, or an unsuccessful 
sally, more frequently ends the siege than a regular assault. 

The modern system of government and policy will appear in so 

policy, many shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnecessary to 
enter on the subject in this place. 


CHAPTER III. 

. ** 

CHANGES IN THE LAW. 

The code of Menu is still the basis of the Hindu jurisprudence ; 
changes in and the principal features remain unaltered to the pre- 
law. sent day. 

The various works of other inspired writers, however, and the 
civil law. numerous commentaries by persons of less authority, 
together with the additions rendered necessary by the course of 
time, have introduced many changes into the written law, and have 
led to the formation of several schools, the various opinions of 
which are followed respectively in different parts of India. 

In all of these Menu is the text-book, but is received according * 
to the interpretations and modifications of approved commentators ; 
and the great body of law thus formed has again been reduced to 
digests, each of authority within the limits of particular schools. 

Bengal has a separate school of her own ; and, although the 
other parts of India agree in their general opinions, they are still dis- 

3 ^ 
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tinguished into at least four schools: those of Mitliila (North 
Beliar) ; Benares ; Mah&rashtra (the Maratta country) ; and Drd- 
vida (the south of the Peninsula). 

All of these Hhools concur in abolishing marriages between un- 
equal casts ; as well as the practice of raising up issue to deceased 
brothers, and all the species of sons mentioned in Menu, except a 
son of the body and one by adoption. Most of them, however, 
admit a species of adoption unknown to Menu, which is made by a 
widow in behalf of her deceased husband, in consequence of real or 
supposed instructions imparted by him during liis life. Some 
schools give the power to the widow independent of all authorization 
by the deceased. 

All the schools go still further thoft Menu in securing to sons the 
equal division of their family property. Most of them prevent the 
lather’s alienating ancestral property without the consent of his sons, 
and without leaving a suitable maintenance for each of them ; all 
prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral property, and greatly dis- 
courage it even when the property has been acquired by the distri- 
butor himself. The Dravida school gives to the sons exactly the 
same rights as to the father, in regard to the disposal of all his pro- 
perty, and puts them on a complete equality with him, except in 
the present enjoyment . 1 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases,- still withhold the power of 
making a will. 

The law now goes much more into particulars on all subjects than 
in IV^u’s time. Land is often mentioned under a variety of forms, 
and some of the relations between landlord and tenant am fixpd. 

Attorneys or pleaders are allowed: rules of* pleading are pre- 
scribed, which are spoken of with high praise by Sir William Jones . 2 

Different modes of arbitration are provided ; and, although many 
of the rudest parts of the old fabric remain, yet the law bears clear 
marks of its more recent date, in the greater experience it evinces 
in the modes of proceeding, and in the signs of a more complicated 
society than existed in the time of the first code. 

The improvements, however, in the written law bear no propor- 
tion to the excellence of the original sketch ; and the existing code 
of the Hindiis has no longer that superiority to those of other 
Asiatic nations wliich, in its early stage, it was entitled to claim 
over all its •contemporaries. 

Many great changes have been silently wrought without any 
alteration in the letter of the law. The eight modes of changes in 
marriage, for instance, are still permitted^; but only one practice ' 

1 Mr. Ellis, Transactions of Madras Lite- 2 Colebrooke’s Digest, preface, p. xii. 
vary Society, p‘. U. 
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(that most conformable to reason and to the practice of other 
nations) is ever adopted in fact. 

The criminal law, also, which still subsists in all its original 
Criminal law. deformity, has (probably for that very ’redson) fallen into 
desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of customary law, or by 
arbitrary will. 1 

The regular administration of justice by permanent courts, which 
is provided for in Menu, and of which the tribunals, with their 
several powers, are recorded by later writers , 3 is hardly observed by 
any Hindu government. The place of those tribunals is in part 
taken by commissions appointed in a summary way by the prince, 
generally granted from motives of court favour, and often composed 
of persons suited to the object of the protecting courtier. In part, 
the courts are replaced by bodies of arbitrators, called Panel) ayets, 
who sometimes act under the authority of the government, and 
sometimes settle disputes by the mere consent of the parties. The 
efficiency of these tribunals is in some measure kept up, notwith- 
standing the neglect of the government, by the power given by 
Menu to a creditor over his debtor, which still subsists, and affords 
a motive to the person withholding payment to consent to an in- 
quiry into the claim. , 

On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil justico 
is much worse administered in Hindi! states at the present time 
than it was in the earliest of which we have any certain know- 
ledge. 

Besides rules of Menu which have been altered in later ^nes, 
Local laws, jnany local customs are now observable, of which no. 
notice is taken in the Institutes. 

Most of these are unimportant ; but some relate to matters of the 
first consequence, and are probably remains of the laws which pre- 
vailed in the nations where they are now in force before the intro- 
duction of Menu’s code, or of the authority of the Bramins. 
Perhaps, the most remarkable instance of this sort is to be found 
among the Nairs of Malabar, where a married woman is legally 
permitted to have unrestrained intercourse with all men of equal 
or superior cast ; and where, from the uncertainty of tko issue thus 
produced, a man’s heirs are always his sister’s sons, and not his 
own . 4 

* See Mr. Colebrooke on Hindi! Courts 4 Dr. F. Buchanan's Journey throueh 
of Justice, Transactions of Royal Asiatic the Mysore. &c., vol ii o 411 4.19 6 

Society, vol. ii. p. 166 . ' 
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* CHAPTER IV. 

PltfSENT STATE # OF RELIGION. 

Tiie principal changes in religion since Menu are — 

Tlie neglect of the principle of monotheism : 

The neglect of some gods, and the introduction of others : 

The worship of deified mortals : 

The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, and the 
attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the others : 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good works : 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Vedas; and the religious 
ascendency acquired by the monastic orders. 

Thff nature of these changes will appear in an account of tho 
Hindu religion as it now stands, which is essential to an understand- 
ing of the ordinary transactions of the people. 

There is, indeed, no country where religion is so constantly 
brought before the eye as in India. Every*town lias temples of all 
descriptions, from a sliriue, which barely holds the idol, to a pagoda 
with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades. To all 
these votaries are constantly repairing to hang the image with 
gar^nls, and to present it with fruits and flowers. The banks 
of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no town that is 
not built on one or other), has often noble llights of steps leading 
down to the water, which are covered, in the early part of tho day, 
with persons performing their ablutions, and going through their 
devotions, as they stand in the stream. In the day, the attention 
is drawn by the song, or by the graceful figures and flowing drapery 
of groups of women, as they bear their offerings to a temple. 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions; and 
frequently numerous processions move on, with drums and music, 
to perform the ceremony of some particular holiday. They carry 
with them images borne aloft on stages, representations of temples, 
chariots, and other objects, which, though of cheap and flimsy ma- 
terials, arp made with skill and taste, and present a gay and glit- 
tering appearance. 

At a distance from towns, temples are always found in inhabited 
places ; and frequently rise among the t^ees on the banks of rivers, 
in the heart of deep groves, or on the summits of hills. Even 
in the wildest- forests, a stone covered with vermilion, with a 
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garland hung on a tree above it, or a small flag fastened among 
the branches, apprizes the traveller of the sanctity of the spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are often met on the 
road ; the mendicants are distinguished by the dress of their order, 
and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god to whose 
shrine they are going, and shouting out his name or watchword 
whenever they meet with other passengers. The numerous festi- 
vals throughout the year are celebrated by the native princes with 
great pomp and expense ; they afford occasions of display to the 
rich, and lead to some little show and festivity even among tho 
lower orders. 

But tho frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular gods, 
are chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to them with 
delight, even from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking forms does 
not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, yet it 
still exercises a prodigious influence over the people ; and has little, 
if at all, declined in that respect, since tho first period of rtf' insti- 
tution. • 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated by the Vedas as the true faith, in winch 
all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a system 
of gross polytheism and idolatry; and, though nowhere entirely 
forgotten, is never steadily thought of, except by philosophers and 
divines. 

The followers of the Vedas, though they ascended beyoiq^ the 
early worship of the elements and the powers of nature to a know- 
ledge 6f the real character of the Divinity, and though anxious to 
diffuse their own doctrines, did not disturb the popular belief; but, 
actuated either by their characteristic respect for immemorial usage, 
or, perhaps, by a regard for the interests of tho priesthood (from 
which the most enlightened Bramin seems never to have been free), 
they permitted the worship of the established gods to continue, 
representing them as so many forms or symbols of the real Divinity. 
At the same time, they erected no temple and addressed no worship 
to the true God. The consequence was such as was to bo expected 
from the weakness of human nature : the obvious and palpable 
parts of their religion prevailed ov^r the more abstruse and more 
sublime : the ancient polytheism kept its ground, and further 
corrupted by the introduction of deified heroes, who have, in their 
turn, superseded the deities from whom they were supposed to de- 
rive their divinity. 

The scriptures of this new religion are the Pur&nas, of which 
The PurAnas. there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be the 
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works of Vydsa, the compiler of the Vedas; but, in* reality, com- 
posed by different authors between the eighth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, although, in many places, from materials of much more 
ancient date. They contain theogonies ; accounts of#the creation ; 
philosophical speculations; instructions for religious ceremonies; 
genealogies; fragments of history • and innumerable legends re- 
lating to the actions of gods, heroes, and sages. Most are written 
to support the doctrines of particular sects, and all are corrupted 
by sectarian fables ; so that they do not form a consistent whole, 
and were never intended to be combined into one general system of 
belief. Yet they are all received as incontrovertible authority ; and, 
as they are the sources from which the present Hindu religion is 
drawn, we cannot be surprised to find it full of contradictions and 
anomalies. 

The Hindus, as has been said, are still aware of the existence of 
a Supreme Being, from whom all others derive their ex- Present ob- 
istenc^ or, rather, of whose substance they are composed ; ship, 
for, according to the modern belief, the universe and the Deity are 
one 4 and the same. But thei# devotion is directed to a variety of 
gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix the number. 
Some accounts, with the usual Hindu extravagance, make tho 
deities amount to 330,000,000; bin most of these are ministering 
angels in the different heavens, or other spirits who have no indivi- 
dual name or character, and who are counted by the million. 

The following seventeen, however, are the principal ones, and, 
perhaps, the only ones universally recognised as exercising distinct 
and divine functions, and therefore entitled to worship : l — 

1. Bralnnd, the creating principle ; 

2. Vishnu, the preserving principle ; 

3. Siva, the destroying principle ; 

with their corresponding female divinities, who are mythologically 
regarded as their wives, but, metaphysically, as the active powers 
which develope the principle represented by each member of the 
triad; namely, — 

( 4. Sereswati. 

5. Lakshmi. 

6. Parvati, called also DAvi, Bliavani, or Durga. 

7. Imlra, god of the air and of the heavens. 

8. Varuna, god of the waters. 

9. Pavana, god of the wind. 

10. Agni, god of fire. 

11. Yama, god of the infernal regions ^nd judge of the dead. 

12. Cuv6ra, god of wealth. 

1 Kennedy’s Researches into tho Hindoo Mythology, p. 357. 
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13. C&rtikeia, god of war. 

14. Cama, god of love. 

15. Surya, the sun. 

16. Soma, the moon. 

17. Gunesa, who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such, pre- 

sides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at the com- 
mencement of all undertakings. • 

To these may bo added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Ganges, which is personified as a female divinity, and 
honoured with every sort of worship and reverence. 

The three first of these gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, form the 
celebrated Hindii triad, whose separate characters are sufficiently 
apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps be resolved into 
the general maxim of orthodox Hindus, that all the deities are only 
various forms of one Supreme Being. 2 

Brahma, though he seems once to have had some degree of pre- 
eminence, and is the only one^of the three mentioned by Menu, 3 
was never much worshipped, and has now but one temple in India : 4 
though invoked in the daily service, <lis separate worship is almost 
entirely neglected. 5 

His consort, Sereswati, being goddess of learning and eloquence, 
has not fallen so completely out of notice. 

It is far different with Vishnu and Siva. They and their incar- 
nations now attract almost all the religious veneration of the 
Hindus ; the relative importance of each is eagerly supported by 
numerous votaries ; and there are heterodox sects of great extent 
which maintain the supreme divinity of each, to the entire exclu- 
sion o{ his rival. 

Siva is thus described in the Puranas. 6 “ He wanders about, 

Siva. surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, and 
with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral pile, or- 
namented with human skulls and hones, sometimes laughing and 
sometimes crying.” The usual pictures of him correspond with 
these gloomy descriptions, with the addition that ho has three eyes, 
and bears a trident in one of his hands ; his hair is coiled up like 
that of a 'religious mendicant ; and lie is represented seated in an 
attitude of profound thought. This last particular corresponds with 
the legends relating to him, which describe him as always absorbed 
in meditation, and as consuming with the fire of his eye those who 
dare to disturb him in his state of abstraction. But although these 
accounts accord so well with his character of destroyer, the only 

2 Kennedy's Researches, p. 2 1 1. Cole- 4 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 774. 

brooke, Asiatic Researches^ vol. vii. p. 279. 5 Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 26. 

3 Kennedy's Resettles, p. 270. 8 Quoted in Kennedy's Researches , p. 291. 
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emblem under which he is ever worshipped is intended to mark 
that destruction as only another name for regeneration. 

It is meant for Jlie same symbol of the creative principle that was 
employed by the ancients ; but is, in fact, a low cylinder of stone, 
which occupies the place of an image in all the temples sacred to 
Siva, and which suggests no suspicion of its original import. 
Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva, though discouraged by the 
Bramins of his sect ; and it is in honour of him, or of his consort, 
that so many self-inflicted tortures are incurred on certain days in 
every year. On those occasions some stab their limbs and pierce 
their tongues with knives, and walk in procession with swords, 
arrows, and even living serpents thrust through the wounds ; while 
others are raised into the air by a book fixed in the flesh of their 
backs, and are whirled round by a moveable lever, at a height 
w hich would make their destruction inevitable, if the skin were to 
give way. 7 

The nature of Siva’s occupations does not indicate much attention 
to 1 lie affairs of mankind ; and, according to the present Hindu sys- 
tem, there is no god particularly charged with the government of 
the world ; the Supreme Being, out of whose substance it is formed, 
taking no concern in its affairs : but the ppinion of the vulgar is 
more rational than that of their ter '-hers ; they mix up the idea of 
the Supreme Being with that of the deity who is the particular 
object of tlieir adoration, and suppose him to watch over the actions 
of men, and to reward the good and punish the wicked both in this 
w orld and in the next. 

The heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snojys and gla- 
ciers of Kcilas, one of the highest and deepest groups jof tlie stu- 
pendous summits of Hcmaldya. • 

His consort, Devi or Bhavdni, is at least as much an object of 
adoration as Siva; and is represented instill more ter- fmvi or 
riblc colours. Even in the milder forms in which she is Lbav * ul * 
generally seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful woman, 
riding on a tiger, but in a fierce and menacing attitude, as if ad- 
vancing to the destruction of one of the giants, against whom her 
incarnations were assumed But in another form occasionally used 
every where, and seemingly the favourite one in Bengal, she is re- 
presented with a black skin, and a hideous and terrible countenance, 
streaming with blood, encircled with snakes, hung round with skulls 
and human heads, and in all respects resembling a fury rather than 
a goddess. Her rites in those countries correspond with this cha- 
racter. Human sacrifices were formerly offered to her ; 8 and she 

7 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 15; and 8 Mr. Blaquiere, Asiatic liwarchcs, v ol. 
Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. i. p. 77. v. p. 371. 
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is still supposed to delight in the carnage that is carried on before 
her altars. At her temple near Calcutta, 1000 goats, besides other 
animals, are said to be sacrificed every month. 9 At Bindab&shni, 
where tho extremity of the Vindya hills approaciies the Ganges, it 
used to be the boast of the priests that the blood before her image 
was never allowed to dry. ■* 

In other respects the worsliip of Devi does not differ much from 
that of the other gods ; but it sometimes assumes a form that has 
brought suspicion or disgrace on the whole of the Hindu religion. 
I allude to the secret orgies, which have often been dwelt on by the 
missionaries, and the existence of which no one has ever attempted 
to deny. On those occasions, one sect of the worshippers of Devi, 
chiefly Bramins (but not always, for with this sect all cast is 
abolished), meet in parties of both sexes, to feast on flesh and spi- 
rituous liquors, and to indulge in the grossest debauchery. All tliis 
is rendered doubly odious by being performed with some semblance 
of the ceremonies of religion ; but it is probably of rare occurrence, 
and is all done with the utmost secrecy ; the sect by which it is to- 
lerated is scarcely ever avowed, and is looked on with horror and 
contempt by all the orthodox Hindus. Besides these votaries of 
D<5vi, and entirely unconnected with her worship, there are some 
few among the varieties of religious mendicants who consider them- 
selves above all law, and at liberty to indulge tlieir passions without 
incurring sin. These add to the ill repute of the religion of the 
Hindus; and it is undeniable, that a strain of licentiousness and 
sensuality mixes occasionally with every part of their mythology ; 
but it is confined to books and songs, and to temples and festivals, 
which do not fall under every one’s observation. A stranger might 
, live among them for years and frequent their religious ceremonies 
and private companies, without seeing any thing indecent ; and their 
notions of decorum, in the intercourse of persons of different sexes, 
is carried to a pitch of strictness which goes beyond what is con- 
sistent with reason or with European notions. 

To return to the gods of the Hindus : Vishnu is represented as 
vwhnu^and a comely and placid young man, of a dark azure colour, 
tiona. and dressed like a king of ancient days. He is painted 
also in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, which I may men- 
tion to illustrate the genius of Hindu fiction. 

The first was that of a fish, to recover the Vedas, which Jiad been 
carried away by a demon in a deluge ; another was that of a boar, 
who raised on his tusks tho world, which had sunk to the bottom of 
the ocean ; and another wp a tortoise, that supported a mountain 
in one of the most famous legends. The fourth had rather more of 

9 AVard’s Hindoos, vol. iii, p. 126. 
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human interest. An infidel tyrant was about to put his son to death 
for his faith in Yishnu. In his last interview, he asked liim, in de- 
rision of the omnipresence of his favourite divinity, whether he was 
in that pillar, poirfting to one of thos’e that supportedjthe hall. The 
son answered that he was; and the incensed father was about to 
order his execution, when Vishnu,# in the shape of a man, with the 
head and paws of a lion, burst from the pillar and tore him to pieces. 
The fifth was, when a king, by force of sacrifices and austerities, 
had acquired such a power over the gods that they were compelled 
to surrender to him the earth and sea, and were waiting in dread 
till the conclusion of his last sacrifice should put him in possession 
of the heavens. On this occasion Yislmu presented himself as a 
Bramin dwarf, and begged for as much ground as he could step 
over in three paces : the Raja granted his request, with a smile at 
his diminutive stature ; when Vishnu at the first step strode over the 
earth ; at the second over the ocean ; and no space being left for 
the tliird, he released the Rdja from liis promise, on condition 
of his descending to the infernal region^ The sixth incarnation is 
Paris Rdm, a Bramin hero, who made war on the Cshetriya, or 
military class, and extirpated the whole race. The seventh was 
liama. The eighth was Balia Rama, a hero who delivered the 
earth from giants. The ninth was Budlia, a teacher of a false reli- 
gion, whose form Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the 
enemies of the gods; a character which plainly points to the reli- 
gion of Budha, so well known as the rival of that of the Bramins. 
The tenth is still to come. But all his other forms are thrown into 
the shade by the incarnations of Rama and Crishna, who have not 
only eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in Hindostan at least, bill have 
superseded the worship of the old elementary gods, and indeed of 
all other gods, except Siva, Surya, and Ganesa. 10 Rdma, Rumo. 
thus identified with Vishnu by the superstition of his admirers, was 
a king of Oud, and is almost the only person mentioned in the 
Hindu traditions whose actions have something of an liistorical cha- 
racter. He is said to have been at first excluded from his paternal 
kingdom, and to have passed many years in religious retirement in 
a forest. His queen, Sita, was carried off by the giant RAvana ; for 
her sake ho led an army into the Deckan, penetrated to the island 
of Ceylon, of which Rdvana was king, and recovered Sita, after a 
complete yictory over her ravisher. In that expedition his allies 
were an army of monkeys, under the command of Hunmdn, whose 
figure is frequently seen in temples, and who, indeed, is at least as 
much worsliipped in the Deckan as Rdm^ or any of the other gods. 
Rama’s end, however, was unfortunate ; for having, by his impru- 

10 Colcbrookc, Asiatic Research's, vol, vii, p. 280 j Wilson, Ibid. vol. xvi. pp. 4, 20. 
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dence, caused the death of his brother Lachmen, who had shared 
with him in all his dangers and successes, he threw himself, in de- 
spair, into a river, and, as the Hindus say, was re-united to the 
Divinity. He still, however, retains his individual existence, as is 
shown by the separate worship so generally paid to him. It&ina is 
represented in his natural form, and is an object of general adoration. 

Critshna. But in this respect he falls far short of the popularity of 
another deified mortal, who is not included in ten great incarna- 
tions, and whose pretensions are by no means so obvious cither as a 
king or a conqueror. He was born of the royal family of Mattra, 
on the Jamna ; but brought up by a herdsman in the neighbour- 
hood, who concealed him from a tyrant who sought his life . 11 This 
is the period which has made most impression on the Hindus, who 
are never tired of celebrating Orishna’s frolics and exploits as a child 
— his stealing milk, and his destroying serpents ; and among whom 
there is an extensive sect which worships him under his infant form, 
as the supreme creator and ruler of the universe. Crishna excites 
equal enthusiasm, especially among his female worshippers, in his 
youth, which he spent among the gdpis, or milkmaids, dancing, 
sporting, and playing on the pipe ; and captivated the hearts, not 
only of his rural companions, but of the princesses of Hindostan, 
who had witnessed his t>eauty . 12 

As he advanced in years he achieved innumerable adventures, 
and, among the rest, subdued the tyrant, and recovered his 
inheritance; but, being pressed by foreign enemies, lie removed 
liis residence to Dwarika, in Guzor&t . 13 lie afterwards appeared as 
an ally of the family of Pandu, in their war with their relations the 
Gurus ,' 14 for the sovereignty of Hastinapur ; a place supposed to be 
north-east of Delhi, and about forty miles from the point where the 
Ganges enters Hindostan. 

This war forms the subject of the great Hindu heroic poem, the 
“ Malia Bhdrat,” of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero. It ended 
in the success of the Pandus, and in the return of Crisluia to his 
capital in Guzerat. His end also was unfortunate ; for he was soon 
involved in civil discord, and at last was slain by the arrow of a 
hunter, who shot at him by mistake, in a thicket . 15 

Crishna is the greatest favourite with the Hindus of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, to the exclusion of 
the other gods, one sect almost confine their worship to IJdma ; but, 

11 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 533. 18 Abstract of the “Mahd Bharat,” in 

l# See Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, Ward's Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 148 ; Professor 
vol. i. p. 259 ; and the translation by the Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 101 ; 
same elegant scholar of the son<7 of Jaya Colonel Wilford, Ibid. vol. vi. p. 508. 
Deva, which, in his hands, affords a pleasing 14 Ward, vol. iii. p. 148. 

Specimen of Hindu pastoral poetry. Ibid. 15 Tod, on the authority of allindiihis- 
vol. iii. p. 185. tory, Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 50. 
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though composed of an important class, as including many of the 
ascetics, and some of the boldest speculators in religious inquiry, 
its numbers and popularity bear no proportion to another divi- 
sion of the V&ishnava sect, which is attached to the worship of 
Crishna. 

This comprises all the opulent* and luxurious, almost all tlio 
women, and a very large proportion of all ranks of the Indian 
society. 16 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna maintain that he 
is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and likewise 
the eternal and self-existing creator of the universe. 17 

These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu ; but his incar- 
nations or emanations, even as acknowledged in books, are innu- 
merable; and they are still more swelled by others in which he is 
made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, whom 
his followers have been disposed to deify. 

The same liberty is taken with other gods : Candoba, the great 
local divinity of the Marattas (represented as an armed horseman), 
is an incarnation of Siva ; 1H and the family of Bramins at Chinclior, 
near Puna, in one of whose members godhead is hereditary, derive 
their title from an incarnation or emanation # of Ganesa. 19 

Even villages have their local dcit'es, which are often emanations 
of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses. But all these 
incarnations are insignificant, when compared to the great ones of 
Vishnu, and above all to Rama and Crishna. 

The wife of Vishnu is Lakshmi. She has no temples; but, being 
goddess of abundance and of fortune, she continues to be assidu- 
ously courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. 

Of the remaining gods, Ganesa and Surya (the sun) are o iher gods, 
the most generally honoured. 

They both have votaries who prefer them to all other gods, and 
both have temples and regular worship. Ganesa, indeed, has pro- 
bably more temples in the Dcckan than any other god except Siva. 
Surya is represented in a chariot, with liis head surrounded by 
rays. 

Gan6sa, or Ganpatti, is a figure of a fat man, with an elephant’s 
head. 

None of the remaining nine of the gods enumerated have 
temples, though most of them seem to have had them in former 
times. 20 Some have an annual festival, on which their image is 

16 Professor Wilson, Researches , IJ Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , vol. vii. 

vol. xvi. pp. 85, 86. p. 282; Captain Moore, Ibid. p. 381. 

7 Ibid. p. 86, &c. 20 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 

B Mr. Coat's Bombay Transactions, vol. vol. xvi. p. 20. 
iii. p. 198. 
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made and worshipped, and next day is thrown into a stream ; others 
are only noticed in prayers . 21 Indra, in particular, seems to have 
formerly occupied a much more distinguished^ place in popular 
respect than he now enjoys. He is called the Ruler of Heaven and 
the King of Gods, and was fixed on by an eminent orientalist as the 
Jupiter of the Hindus ; 22 yet is how but seldom noticed. 

C&ma, also, the god of love, has undergone a similar fate. He is 
the most pleasing of the Hindii divinities, and most conformable to 
European ideas of his nature. Endowed with perpetual youth and 
surpassing beauty, ho exerts his sway over both gods and men. 
Bralimd, Vishnu, and even the gloomy Siva, have been wounded by 
his flowery bow and his arrows tipped with blossoms. His temples 
and groves make a distinguished figure in the tales, poems, and 
dramas of antiquity ; 2:{ but ho now shares in neglect and disregard 
with the other nine, except Yama, whose character of judge of the 
dead makes him still an object of respect and terror. 

Each of thesg gods lias his separate heaven, and liis peculiar 
attendants. All arc mansions of bliss of immense extent, and all 
glittering with gold and jewels. 

That of Indra is the most fully described ; and, besides the usual 
profusion of golden pqlaces adorned with precious stones, is filled 
with streams, groves, and gardens, blooms with an infinity of flowers, 
and is perfumed by a celestial tree, which grows in the centre, and 
fills the whole space with its fragrance. 

It is illumined by a light far more brilliant than that of the 
sun; and is tlironged with Apsaras and Gandarvas (heavenly 
nymphs ajul choristers). Angels of many kinds minister to the in- 
habitants, who are unceasingly entertained with songs and dances, 
music, and every species of enjoyment. 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the different 
Good and heavens, there are various descriptions of spirits spread 
bad spirits, through the rest of the creation. 

The Asuras are the kindred of the rods, disinherited and cast into 
darkness, but long struggling against their rivals ; and bearing a 
strong resemblance to the Titans of the Grecian mythology. 

The Deityas are another species of demon, strong enough to have 
mustered armies aud carried on war with the gods . 24 

The Rakshasas arc also gigantic and malignant beings ; and the 
Pis&chas are of the same nature, though perhaps inferior in power. 
Bliutas are evil spirits of the lowest order, corresponding to our 


21 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii. p. ( 28, &c. vol. xvi. p. 20. 

22 Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, vol. 24 See in particular the legend of Jha- 

i. P- 241. landara, Kennedy's Researches, p. 456. 

23 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
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ghosts and other goblins of the nursery ; but in India believed in 
by all ranks and ages. 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed; 
although they are* not individually Acknowledged except Loc^igods. 
in confined districts, and although the legality of their worship 
is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These are the village gods, 
of which each village adores two or three, as its especial guardians ; 
but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors and tormentors. They 
bear some resemblance to the penates or lares of the Romans; and, 
like them, they are sometimes the recognised gods of the whole 
nation (either in their generally received characters, or in local in- 
carnations) ; but much oftener they are the spirits of deceased 
persons, who have attracted the notice of the neighbourhood. 

They have seldom temples or images, but are worshipped under 
the form of a heap of earth. 

It is possible that some of them may bo ancient gods of the 
SudniH, who have survived the establishment of the Bramin religion. 25 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindus. To give a 
conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate General cha- 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mythology JjJJJ of r J l 1 ‘ I ® 
is composed, — the churning of the ocean by the gods and & on - 
asuras, for the purpose of procuring f lie nectar of immortality, and 
the subsequent stratagem by which tlie gods defrauded their coad- 
jutors of the prize obtained ; the descent of the Ganges from heaven 
on the invocation of a saint ; its falling with violence on the head 
of Siva, wandering for years amidst his matted locks, and tumbling 
at last in a mighty stream upon the earth with all its train of fishes, 
snakes, turtles, and crocodiles ; the production of Gan6sa, without 
a father, by the intense wishes of Devi ; his temporary slaughter by 
Siva, who cut off his head and afterwards replaced it with that of an 
elephant, the first that came to hand in the emergency ; — such nar- 
ratives, with the quarrels of the gods, their occasional loves and 
jealousies ; their wars with men and demons ; their defeats, flights, 
and captivity ; their penances and austerities for the accomplishment 
of their wishes ; their speaking weapons ; the numerous forms they 
have assumed, and the delusions with which they have deceived the 
Reuses of those whom they wished to injure j — all this w r ould be 
necessary to show fully the religious opinions of India ; but w r ould 
occupy a space for which tlie vafcio of the matter would be a very 
inadequate compensation. 

95 Dr. Hamilton Buchanan paid much violent deaths ; often of Brarains who had 
attention to this subject in his survey of killed tht^n selves to resist or revenge an 
certain districts in Bengal and Behar. injury,— MSS. at the India House, pub- _ 
He found the village gods were generally lished in part by Mr. Montgomery Mar- 
Bpirits of men of the place who had died tin. 
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It may be sufficient to observe, that the general character of these 
legends is extravagance and incongruity. The Greek gods were 
formed like men, with greatly increased powers and faculties, and 
acted as men .would do if so circumstanced ; but 'with a dignity and 
energy suited to their nearer approach to perfection. The Hindu 
gods, on the other hand, though endued with human passions, have 
always something monstrous in their appearance, and wild and ca- 
pricious in their conduct. They are of various colours— red, yellow, 
and blue; some have twelve * heads, and most have four hands. 
They are often enraged without a cause, and reconciled without 
a motive. The same deity is sometimes powerful enough to destroy 
his enemies with a glance, or to subdue them with a wish ; and at 
other times is obliged to assemble numerous armies to accomplish 
his purpose, and is very near failing after all . 26 

The powers of the tliree great gods are coequal and unlimited ; 
yet are exercised with so little harmony, that in one of their dis- 
putes Siva cuts^ff one of Brahma s heads . 27 Neither is there any 
regular subordination of the other gods to the three, or to each other. 
Indra, who is called the King of Heaven, and has been compared to 
Jupiter, has no authority over any of the rest. These and more in- 
congruities arise, in part, from the desire of different sects to extol 
their favourite deity ; \>ut as the Puranas arc all of authority, it is 
impossible to separate legends founded on those writings from the 
general belief of all classes. With all this there is something in the 
gigantic scale of the Hindu gods, the original character of their sen- 
timents and actions, and the peculiar forms in which they arc clothed, 
and spleqdour with which they arc surrounded, that does not fail to 
make an impression on the imagination. 

The most singular anomaly in the Hindu religion is the power of 
sacrifices and religious austerities. Through them a religious ascetic 
can inflict the severest calamities, even on a deity, by his curse ; 
and the most wicked and most impious of mankind may acquire 
such an ascendency over the gods as to render them the passive in- 
struments of his ambition, and even to force them to submit their 
heavens and themselves to his sovereignty. Indra, on being cursed 
by a Bramin, was hurled from his own heaven, and compelled to 
animate the body of $ cat . 28 Even Yama, the terrible judge of the 
dead, is said, in a legend, to have b cn cursed for an act done in 
that capacity, and obliged to undergo a transmigration rqto the per- 
son of a slave . 29 

The danger of all tho gods from the sacrifices of one king has ap- 

CF 

86 Story of Shiva and Jhalandara, Ken- Wilson,. Asiatic Researches , vol. xvi. p. 4, 
nedy’s Researches , p. 456. note. 

® Kennedy’s Researches, p. 295; and 88 Ward, vol. iii. p. 31. 89 Ibid. p. 58. 
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peared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu ; another king actually 
conquered the three worlds, and forced the gods, except the three 
chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves under the shapes of 
different imiidMs ; 30 while a third went still further, and compelled 
the gods to worship him . 31 

These are a few out of numerous? instances of a similar nature ; 
all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of ritual observances, and 
thus increase the consoqiience and profits of the Bramins. But 
these are rather the traditions of former days, than the opinions by 
which men are now actuated in relation to the Divinity. The same 
objects which wore formerly to be extorted by sacrifices and austeri- 
ties are now to be won by faith. The followers of this new prin- 
ciple look with scarcely disguised contempt on the Vedas, and all 
the devotional exercises there enjoined. As no religion ever en- 
tirely discards morality, they still inculcate purity of life, and inno- 
cence, if not virtue; but the sole essential is dependence on the 
particular god of the sect of the individual teacher.* Implicit faith 
and reliance on him makes up for all deficiencies in other respects ; 
while no attention to the forms of religion, or to the rules of moral- 
ity, are of the slightest avail without this all-important sentiment. 
This system is explained and inculcated in thg Bhdgwat Gfta, which 
Mr. ( V)lebrooko regards as the text-bo *k of the school. 

It is an uncommon, though not exclusive, feature in the Hindu 
religion, that the gods enjoy only a limited existence : at the end of 
a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe ceages to exist ; the 
triad, and all the other gods lose their being; and the Great First 
Gausoof all remains alone in infinite space. After the lapsoof jiges, 
his power is again exerted; and the whole creation, witli all its 
human and divine inhabitants, rises once more into existence. 

One can hardly believe that so many rude and puerile fables, as 
most of those above related, are not the relics of the earliest and 
most barbarous times; but even the sacred origin of the Christian 
religion did not prevent its being clouded, after the decay of learn- 
ing, with superstitions proportionately as degrading ; and wo may 
therefore believe, with the best informed orientalists, that the 
Hindu system once existed in far greater purity, and has sfink into 
its present state along with the decline^ all other branches of know- 
ledge. 

In the above observations I have abstained from all reference to 
the religion of other countries. It is possible that antiquarians may 
yet succeed in finding a connexion, in principles or in origin, be- 
tween the mythology of India and that of Greece or of Egypt ; but 
the external appearances are so different, that it would quite mis- 

30 Kennedy’s Researches, p. 368. 31 Ward, vol. iii. p. 75. 
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lead the imagination to attempt to illustrate them by allusions to 
either of those superstitions. 

It only remains to say a few words on the belief of the Hindus 
Future state, relating to a future state. Their peculiar*doctrine, as is 
well known, is transmigration ; but thqy believe that, between their 
different stages of existence, they will, according to their merits, 
enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some of the heavens al- 
ready described, or suffer torments of similar duration in some 
of their still more numerous hells. Hope, however, seems to be 
denied to none : the most wicked man, after being purged of his 
crimes by ages of suffering and by repeated transmigrations, may 
ascend in the scale of being, until he may enter into heaven and 
even attain the highest reward of all the good, which is incorpora- 
tion in the essence of God. 

Their descriptions of the future states of bliss and penance are 
spirited and poetical. The good, as soon as they leave the body, 
proceed to the abode of Yama, through delightful paths, under the 
shade of fragrant trees, among streams covered with the lotos. 
Showers of flowers fall on them as they pass*; and the air resounds 
with the hymns of the blessed, and the still more melodious strains 
of angels. The passage of the wicked is through dark and dismal 
paths ; sometimes over burning sand, sometimes over stones that 
cut their feet at every step : they travel naked, parched with thirst, 
covered with dirt and blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and burn- 
ing coals; theyjare terrified with frequent and horrible apparitions, 
and fill the air with their shrieks and wailing . 32 The hells to which 
they t aro* ultimately doomed are conceived in the same spirit, and 
described with a mixture of sublimity and minuteness that almost 
recalls the “ Inferno.” 

These rewards and punishments are often well apportioned to the 
Moral effects, moral merits and demerits of the deceased: and they no 
doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct of the living. 
But, on the other hand, the efficacy ascribed to faith, and to the 
observance of the forms of devotion, and the facility of expiating 
crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, prevailing characteristics 
of this Religion, and have a strong tendency to weaken its effect in 
supporting the principles of morality. 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious than 
these defects. Its gross superstition debases and debilitates the 
mind ; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, and absorption 
hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue afforded by love 
of enterprise and of posthumous fame. Its usurpations over the 
provinces of law and science tend to keep knowledge fixed at the 

Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 374. 
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point to which it had attained at the time of the pretended revela- 
tion by the Divinity ; and its interference in the minutim of private 
manners extirpates every habit and feeling of free agency and re- 
duces life to a mecfianical routine. When individuals .are left free, 
improvements take place a^hey are required ; and a nation is en- 
tirely changed in the course of a few generations without an effort 
on the part of any of its members ; but when religion has inter- 
posed, it requires as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to 
pass over the innovations of a century at a stride ; and a man must 
be equally prepared to renounce his faith and the communion of his 
friends, whether he merely makes a change in his diet, or embraces 
a whole body of doctrines, religious and political, at variance with 
those established among his countrymen. 

It is within its own limits that it has been least successful in op- 
posing innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has not been 
questioned ; but different degrees of importance have been attached 
to particidar parts of it, and different' constructions put on the same 
passages ; and as there is neither a ruling council nor a single head 
to settle disputed points, and to enforce uniformity in practice, va- 
rious sects have sprung up, which differ from each other both in 
their tenets and their practice. * 

There are three principal sects : 33 ^ie Saivas (followers of Siva), 
the Vaislu lavas (followers of Vishnu), and the Saktas (fol- Sects, 
lowers of some one of the Saktis ; that is, the female associates or 
active powers of the members of the triad). 

Vao^i of these sects branches into various subordinate ones, de- 
pending on the different characters under which its deity j s wor- 
shipped, or on the peculiar religious and metaphysical opinions 
which each has grafted on the parent stock. The Saktas have three 
additional divisions of a more general character, depending on the 
particular goddesses whom they worship. The followers of Devi 
(the spouse of Siva), however, are out of all comparison more nu- 
merous than both the others put together. 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which worship 
fchirya and Ganesa respectively; and others which, though preserv- 
ing the form of Hinduism, approach very near to pure deisfli. 

The Sikhs (who will be mentioned hereafter) have founded a 
sect involving such great innovations, that it may almost be regarded 
as a new religion. 

It must not be supposed that every Hindu belongs to one or other 
of the above sects. They, on the contrary, are alone reckoned or- 
thodox, who profess a comprehensive system ojiposed to the exclu- 

33 Almost the whole of the following from Professor Wilson’s essays on that 
statements regarding the sects are taken subject, ip Asiatic Researches, vols. xvi. xvii 
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sive worship of particular divinities, and who draw their ritual from 
the Vedas, Puranas, and other sacred hooks, rejecting the ceremo- 
nies deffved from other sources. To this class the apparent mass 
of the Braminical order, at least, still belongs . 34 But probably, even 
among them, all but the more pliilosopjpc religionists have a bias to 
one or the other of the contending divinities ; and the same may be 
said more decidedly of all such of the lower casts as are not careless 
of every thing beyond the requisite ritual observances. It has been 
remarked that incarnations of Vishnu are the principal objects of 
popular predilection. In all Bengal and I Imdostan it is to those 
incarnations that the religious feelings of the people are directed ; 
and, though the temples and emblems of Siva are very common, the 
worshippers are few, and seem inspired with little veneration. 

Siva, it appears, has always been the patron god of the Bramin 
class, but has never much excited the imaginations of the people . 3 " 1 
Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, the great body of the inha- 
bitants arc much more attracted by the human feelings and inte- 
resting adventures of llama and Crishna. The first of the two is 
the great object of devotion (with the regular orders at least) 
on the banks of the Jamna and the north-western part of the 
Ganges ; but Grishin), prevails, in his turn, along the* lower course 
of the Ganges , 36 and all the centre and west of Hindostan . 37 Rama, 
however, is everywhere revered ; and his name, twice repeated, is 
the ordinary salutation among all classes of Hindus. 

The Hdivas, in all places, form a considerable portion of the 
regular orders: among the people they are most numerous jn ilu* 
Mysore .and Maratta countries. Further south, the Vaishnavas 
prevail ; but there the object of worship is Vishnu, not in his human 
form of Rama or Crishna, but in his abstract character, as preserver 
and ruler of the universe . 38 Saktas, or votaries of the female 
divinity, are mixed with the rest ; but are most numerous in parti- 
cular places. Three fourths of the population of Bengal worship 
goddesses, and most of them Devi . 39 

In most of these instances the difference of sects, though often 
bitter, is not conspicuous. Europeans are seldom distinctly aware 
of tlicir ‘existence, unless they have learned it from the writings of 
Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Buchanan. Even the 
painted marks on the forehead, by which each man’s sect is shown, 
although the most singular peculiarity of the Hindu .dress, have 


34 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 38 Buchanan MSS. at the India House, 

vol. xvi. p. 2. p These may he either the strictly orthodox 

85 Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 169. Hindus, or followers of Ilamanuj. 

36 Ibid. p. 52. Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 

37 Tod’s Rajasthan. vol. xvii. p. 210, 221. 
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failed to convey the information they are designed for, and have 
been taken for marks of the cast , not the sect, of the wearer. 

Persons desirous qf joining a sect ai;e admitted by a sort of initi- 
ation, the chief part of which consists in whispering by the guru 
(or religions instructor) of aftshort and secret form of words, which 
so far corresponds to the communication of the gayatri at the initi- 
ation of a Brarnin. 

The sects are of very different degrees of antiquity. 

The separate worship of the three great gods and their corre- 
sponding goddesses is probably very ancient ; 40 but when the asser- 
tion of the supremacy of one or other began (in which the peculiarity 
of the present sects consists) is not so clear. It is probably much 
more modern than the mere separate worship of the great gods. 

It seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the worship of 
particular incarnations, as llama, Crishna, &e., arc later than the 
beginning of the eighth century of the Christian era . 41 

The number of sects has, doubtless, been increased by the disuse 
of the Vedas, the only source from which the Hindu religion could 
he obtained in purity. The use of those scriptures was confined to 
the three twice-born classes, of which two are now regarded as ex- 
tinct, and the remaining one is greatly fallen, off from its original 
duties. Tt may have been owing to t’ eso circumstances that tho 
V •dual was disused, and a new one has since sprung up, suited to 
u' changes which have arisen in religious opinion. 

h is embodied ill a comparatively modern collection of hymns, 
•‘Ts, and incantations, which, mixed witih portions of the Vedas, 
h . • Jies now what may be called the Hindu service . 43 It«is qxhi- 
bilcd by Mr. Oolebrooke, in three separate essays, in the fifth and 
seventh volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 

The difference between the spirit of this ritual and that of which 
we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might have been 
expected. The long instructions for the forms of ablution, medita- 
tion on the gayatri, &c., an. consistent with the religion erf tho 
Vedas, and might have existed in Menu’s time, though ho had no 
occasion to mention them. The objects of adoration are in a great 
measure the same, being deities of the elements and powers of 
i/iture. The mention of Crishna is, of course, an innovation; but it 
•rears seldom. 

l ° ^ r< ?f c9sor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , bably written in the 2nd century of our era. 
ifol. xvii. p. 218. The sumo gentleman 41 They are not mentioned in a work 
points out a convincing proof of the early written in the eleventh century, but pro- 
worship of the spouse of Siva. A temple to fessirg to |xhibit the tenets of the dif- 
n er, under her title of Comari (from which ferent sects at the time of Sancara Acharyo, 
the neighbouring promontory \ Cape Como- win* lived in the eighth century.— Profes- 
nn, derives its name), is mentioned in tho sor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 14. 
I’eriplua,” attributed to Arrian, and pro- 42 Word's Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 362. 
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Among other new practices are meditations on Brahmd, Vishnu, 
and Siva, in their corporeal form ; and, above all, the frequent men- 
tion of Vishnu with the introduction of the ( text, “ Tlrrice did 
Vishnu step}” &c., a passage in the Vedas, which seems to imply 
an allusion to the fifth incarnation , 43 and, perhaps, owes the fre- 
quent introduction of it to the paucity of such acknowledgments. 
Mr. Colebrooke avowedly confines himself to the five sacraments 
which existed in Menu’s time ; but there is a new sort of worship 
never alluded to in the Institutes, which now forms one of the 
principal duties of every Hindu. This is the worship of images, 
before whom many prostrations and other acts of adoration must 
daily be performed, accompanied with burning incense, offerings of 
flowers and fruits, and sometimes of dressed victuals. Many idols 
are also attired by their votaries, and decorated with jewels and 
other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they were 
human beings. 

The Hindu ceremonies are numerous, but far from impressive ; 
and their liturgy, judging from the specimen afforded by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, though not without a few fine passages, is in general tedious 
and insipid. Each man goes through his daily devotions alone, in 
his own house, or at any temple, stream, or pool, that suits him ; so 
'that the want of interest in his addresses to the divinity is not com- 
pensated by the effect of sympathy in others. Although the service 
(as it may be termed) is changed, the occasions for using it remain 
the same as those formerly enumerated from Menu. The same 
ceremonies must be per^rmed from conception to the grave ; and 
the epm# regular course of prayers, sacrifices, and oblations must be 
gone through every day. More liberty, however, is taken in short- 
ening them than was recognised in Menu’s code, however it might 
have been in the practice of his age. 

A strict Bramin, performing his full ceremonies, would still be 
occupied for not less than four hours in the day. But even a 
Bramin, if engaged in worldly affairr may perform all his religious 
duties within half an hour ; and a man of the lower classes contents 
himself with repeating the name of his patron deity while he 
bathes. 4 ' 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of the 
A**n dency^ ascendency of the monastic orders. Each of these is in 
tic orders, general devoted to some particular divinity, and its impor- 
tance is founded on the veneration in wliich its patron is held. 
They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the means of 
attaining all wishes and Covering all sins ; and, in addition to this, 
they claim for themselves through life an implicit submission from 

43 See pagjjM. 44 Ward on the Hindoos. 
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their followers, such as the Bramin religious instructor in Menu 
required from his pupil during his period of probation alone. 

To this is to be ascribed the encroachments which those orders 
have made on the spiritual authority bf the Bramins, and the feel- 
ings of rivalry and hostility with which the two classes regard each 
other. * 

The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by the ex- 
ample of the Gosayens, having taken on themselves the conduct of 
sects in the same manner as their rivals. Of the eighty-four Gums 
(or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of Bamanuj, for instance, seventy- 
nine are^ecular Bramins. 45 

. The power of these heads of sects is one of the most remarkable 
innovations in the Hindi! system. Many of them in the south 
(especially those of regular orders) have largo establishments, sup- 
ported by grants of land and contributions from their flock. Their 
income is chiefly spent in charity, but they maintain a good deal of 
state, especially on their circuits, where they are accompanied by 
elephants, flags, &c., like temporal dignitaries, are followed by 
crowds of disciples, and are received with honour by all princes 
whoso countries they enter. Their function is, indeed, an important 
one, being no less than an inspection of the state of morals and 
cast, involving the duties and powers of a cehsor. 46 

Religion of the Bdudhas and Jainas . 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from that 
of the Hindus, appear to belong to the same stock, and which 
seem to have shared with it in the veft oration of the people of 
India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign faith by the 
Mahometans. 

These are the religions of the Baudlias (or worshippers of Budha) 
and the Jains. 

They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their, character of 
quietism, in their tenderness of animal life, and in the belief of re- 
peated transmigrations, of various hells for the purification of the 
wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. The great object 
of all three is, the ultimate attainment of a state of perfect apathy, 
which, in our eyes, seems little different from anniliilation ; and the 
means employed in all are, the practice of mortification and of 
abstraction from the cares and feelings of humanity. 

The differences from the Hindu belief are no less striking than 
the points of resemblance, and are most so in the religion of the 
B4udhas. * 

45 Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. p. 144: vol. 46 Ibid. vol. i. p. 21, and other places.' 

«. p.74, 75. 
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The most Ancient of the BAudha sects entirely denies the being 
The iMudhas, of God: and some of those which admit the existence of 
or Budbists. re f uyc t 0 acknowledge liim as the creator or ruler of 

the universe. ‘ 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists but 
matter, which is eternal. The power of organization is inherent 
in matter ; and although the universe perishes from time to time, 
this quality restores it after a period, and carries it on towards new 
decay and regeneration, without the guidance of any external 
agent. 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held by* certain 
beings called Budhas, who have raised themselves by their own 
actions and austerities, during a long series of transmigrations in 
this and former worlds, to the state of perfect inactivity and apathy, 
which is regarded as the great object of desire. 

Even this atheistical school includes intelligence and design 
among the properties inherent in every particle of matter; and 
another sect 47 endeavours to explain those qualities more intelligibly 
by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, combining them with consci- 
ousness, so as to give them a sort of personality; but the being 
formed by this combination remains in a state of perpetual repose, 
his qualities operating^ on the other portions of matter without 
exertion or volition on his part. 

The next approach to theism, and generally included in that 
creed, is the opinion that there is a Supreme Being , 48 eternal, imma- 
terial, intelligent, and also endued with free-will and moral qualities ; 
but remaining, as in the last-mentioned system, in a state of per- 
petual r repose. With one division of those who believe in such a 
Divinity, he is the sole eternal and self-existing principle; but 
another division associates matter with him as a separate deity, and 
supposes a being formed by the union of the other two to be the 
real originator of the universe. 

But the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, earned 
beyond producing by his will the emanation of five (or some say 
seven) Budhas from his own essence; and from these Budhas 
proceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings called 
Bhddisatwas, each of whom, in his turn, is charged with the crea- 
tion of a world. 

But so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, ..according 
to Budhist notions, that even the Bhddisatwas are relieved as much 
as possible from the task of maintaining their own creations. Some 
speculators, pfobably, conceive that each constitutes the universe 
according to laws winch enable it to maintain itself ; others suppose 

47 Tlic rrdjnikas^ 48 Called A'di Bud ha, or supreme intelligence. 
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inferior agents created for the purpose ; and, according to one doc- 
trine, the Bliodisatwa of the existing world produced the well-known 
1 Lindii triad, on whom lie devolved his functions of creating, pre- 
serving, and destroying. 

There are different opinions regarding the Budlias, who have 
risen to that rank by transmigrations. Some think with the 
atheistical school that they are separate productions of nature, like 
other men, and retain an independent existence after arriving at the 
^nuch-de, sired state of rest ; while the other sects allege that they are 
emanations from the Supreme Being, through some of the other 
Budhas «or Bhodisatwas, and arc ultimately rewarded by absorption 
into the divine essence. 

There have been many of these human Budlias in this and former 
worlds ; 49 but the seven last are particularly noticed, and above all 
the last, whose name was Grotama or Silky a, who revealed the 
present religion, and established the rules of worship and morality ; 
and a\1io, although long since passed into a higher state of exis- 
tence. is considered as the religious head of the world, and will con- 
tinue so until he has completed his allotted period of five thousand 
years. 

Beneath this class of Budlias are an infinite number of different 
degrees, apparently consisting of nwe men who have made ap- 
proaches towards the higher stages of perfection by the sanctity of 
their l«ves. 

Besides the chain of Budhas, there are innumerable other celestial 
and terrestrial beings, some original, and others transferred, un- 
changed, from the Hindu Pantheon. 50 m 

The Budhists of different countries differ in many particulars from 
each other. Those of Nepal seem most imbued with the Hindu 
superstitions, though even in China the general character of the 
religion is clearly Indian. 

The theistical sect seems to prevail in Nepal, 51 and tko atheistical 
to subsist in perfection in Ceylon. 52 

49 Mr. Hodgson (Asiatic Researches, vol. Csoma di Korbs, Journal of the Asiatic 

xvi. p. 44G) gives a list of 130 Budhas of Society of Calcutta.; those of M. Joinville 
the first order. and Major Mahoney in vol. *Vii. of the 

50 The above account of the Bdudha Asiatic Researches ; together with Professor 
tenets is chiefly taken from the complete Wilson's observations in his history of 
and distinct view of that religion given by Cashmfr (Asiatic Rosfkches, vol. xvi.), and 
Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xvi. p. in his account of the Jams (vol. xvii.) ; and 
435 -445 ; buf I have also consulted his likewise the answers of Bdudha priests in 
“ Proofs,” &c., and his other papers in tho Upham’s Sacred atul Historical Books of Cey- 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ion , vol. iii. 

London, and in the Journal of the Asiatic 51 Mr. Hodgson. 

Society of Calcutta ; os well as those of M. 02 See Answers to questions in Upham, 
Abel Remusat, in the Journal des Samoa vol. iii. I presume these .answers may be . 
forA.D. 1831, and, in tho Nouveau Journal depended on, whatever may be the case with 
Asiatiyuc for the samo yoar ; those of M. the historical writings in the same work. 
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In China, Si. Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be the 
vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric. 53 

The Baudhas differ in many other respects from the Bramins ; 
they deny the authority of the V6das and Puranas; they have no 
cast ; even the priests are taken from all classes of the community, 
and bear much greater resemblance to European monks than to any 
of the Hindu ministers of religion. They live in monasteries, wear 
a uniform yellow dress, go with their feet bare and their heads and 
beards shaved, and perform a constant succession of regular service* 
at their chapel in a body ; and, in their processions, their chaunting, 
their incense, and their candles, bear a strong resemblance to the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church. 54 They have nothing of the 
freedom of the Hindu monastic orders ; tiny are strictly bound to 
celibacy, and renounce most of the pleasures of sense ; 55 they eat 
together in one hall ; sleep sitting in a prescribed posture, and seem 
never allowed to leave the monastery, except once a- week, when 
they march in a body to bathe, 56 and for part of every day, when 
they go to beg for the community, or rather to receive alms, for 
they are not permitted to ask for anything. 57 The monks, how- 
ever, only perform service in the temples attached to their own 
monasteries, and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but 
pay their own devotions at other temples, out of the limits of the 
convents. 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, 4 o have boon 
general. 

The B&udha religionists carry their respect For animal life much 
further than the Bramins : their priests do not eat after noon, nor 
drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute insects ; and they 
carry a brush on all occasions, with which they carefully sweep 
every place before they sit down, lest they should inadvertently 
crush any living creature. Some even tie a thin cloth over their 
mouths to prevent their drawing in small insects with their breath. 58 
They differ from the Bramins in their want of respect for fire, and 
in their veneration for relics of their holy men ; a feeling unknown 
to the Hindus. Over these relics (a few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) 
they erect those solid cupolas, or bell-shaped monuments, which are 
often of stupendous size, and which are so great a characteristic of 
their religion. ^ 

43 Journal des Savans for November, Ibid. vol. iii. p. 277. 

1831. 57 Captain Mahoney, Asiatic Researches , 

44 Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royal vol. vii. p. 42 ; and Mr. Knox, Transact 

Asiatic Society , vol. ii. p. 491 ; Turner's tions of the ltoyal Asiatic Society , vol. iii. 
Tibet . p. 277. 

45 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 48 The laity eat animal food without re- 

ciety, vol. iii. p. 273. straint ; even the priests may eat it, if no 

56 Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royal animal is killed on their account. 

Asiatic Society , vol. *N>- 495; and Knox, 
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The Budhas are represented standing upright, but more generally 
seated eross-legged, erect, but in an attitude of deep meditation, 
with a placid countenance, and always with curled hair. 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where the 
Baudhas still subsist, there are many magnificent remains of them 
in India. ' 

Hie most striking of these are cave temples/ in the Peninsulas 
Part of the wonderful excavations of Ellora are of this description ; 
but the finest is at Carla, between Puna and Bombay, which, from 
its great length and height, the colonnades wliich run along the 
sides like aisles, and the vaulted and ribbed roof, strongly recalls 
the idea of a Gothic church . 59 

The Baudhas have a very extensive body of literature, all on the 
Bramiu model, and all originally from India . 60 It is now preserved 
in the local dialects of various countries, in many of which the long- 
cslal dished art of printing has contributed much to the diffusion of 
books. 

lVili, or the local dialect of Maghada (one of the ancient king- 
doms on the Ganges, in which Sakya or Gotama flourished), seems 
to be the language generally used in the religious writings of the 
Baudhas, although its claim to be their sacked language is disputed 
in favour of Shanser't and of oth< - local dialects springing from 
that root. 

The Jains hold an intermediate place between the fol- The j&inas, 
Imvers of Biulha and Brrhma . 61 or jams. 

They agree with the Ik Huts in denying the existence, or at least 
the activity and providence, of God; in believing the gternity of 
matter ; in the worship »..f deified saints ; in tlicir scrupulous care 
of animal life, and all the precautions which it leads to ; in their 
having no hereditary priesthood ; in disclaiming the divine autho- 
rity of the Vedas; and in having no sacrifices, and no respect for 
fire. 

They agree with the Baudhas also in considering a state of im- 
passive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the doctrines 
which they hold in common with the Hindus. 

They agree with the Hindus in other points ; such as division of 
cast. This exists in full force in the south and west of India ; and 
can only be said to be dormant in the north-east » for, though the 
J ains there do not acknowledge the four classes of the Hindus, yet 

59 The distinctions between the Baudhas p. 194, 225, and other places, 
and Hindiis are mostly from an essay by 61 The characteristics of the Jains, as 
Mr. Erskine, Bombay Transactions, vol. iii. tfomparM with the Baudhas and Bramins, 

P* &c. are mostly taken from Mr. Erskine, Bombay 

Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches , vol. Transactions , vol. iii. p. 506. 
xvi. p. 433 . jy r Buchanan, Ibid. voJ. vi. • 
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a J&in converted to the Hindii religion takes his place in one of the 
casts ; from which he must all along have retained the proofs of his 
descent ; and the J&ins themselves have numerous divisions of their 
own, the members of which are as strict in avoiding intermarriages 
and other intercourse as the four classes of the Hindus . 02 

Though they reject the scriptural character of the Vedas, they 
tftaw them groat authority in all points not at variance with their 
religion. The principal objections to them are drawn from the 
bloody' sacrifices which they enjoin, and the loss of animal life whicli 
burnt-offerings are liable (though un designedly) to occasion . 63 

They admit the whole of the Hindii gods and worship some of 
them ; though they consider them as entirely subordinate to their 
own saints, who are therefore the proper objects of adoration. 

Besides these points common to the Bramins or Baudhas, they 
hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief objects of 
their worship are a limited number of saints, who have raised them- 
selves by austerities to a superiority over the gods, and who exactly 
resemble those of the Baudhas in appearance and general character, 
but are entirely distjnet from them in their names and individual 
histories. They are called Tirtanberas : there are twenty-four for 
the present age, but twenty-four also for the past, and twenty-four 
for the future. 

Those most worshipped arc, in some places, Eishoba ; ri4 the first 
of the present Tirtankeras, but every where Parusn&th, and MahA- 
vira, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of the number . 65 As all 
but the two last bear a fabulous character in their dimensions and 
length ofjife, it has been conjectured, with great appearance of 
truth, that these tw r o are the real founders of the religion. All re- 
main alike in the usual state of apathetic beatitude, and take no 
share in the government of the world . 60 

Some changes are made by the Jains in the rank and circum- 
stances of the -Hindu gods. They give no preference to the greater 
gods of the Hindus ; and they have increased the number of gods, 
and added to the absurdities of the system : thus they have sixty- 
four Indras, and twenty-two Tie vis . 67 

They have no veneration for relics, and no monastic establish- 
ments. Their priests are called Jatis ; they arc of all casts, and 
their dress, though distinguishable from that of the Bramins, bears 
some resemblance to it. They wear very large, loose, white mantles, 

62 De la Maine, Transactions of the Royal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 424. 

Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 413; Colebrookc, 65 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , 
Ibid. p. 549 ; Buchanan, Ibid. p. 531, 532 ; vol. xvii. p. 248. 

Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. p. 239. 60 Ibid. p. 270. 

03 Wilson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xvii. 67 Major de la Maine, Transactions of the 
p. 248. _ Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 422. 

w Sgajor dc la Maiitt, Transactions of the 
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with their heads bare, and their hair and beard clipped ; and 
carry a black rod and a brush for sweeping away animals. They 
subsist by alms. # They never bathe, perhaps in opposition to the 
incessant ablutions of the Bramins. » 

The Jain temples are generally very large and handsome ; often 
flat-roofed, and like private housds, with courts and colonnades ; 
but sometimes resembling Hindu temples, and sometimes circular 
and surrounded by colossal statues of the Tirtankeras . 68 The walls 
are painted with their peculiar legends, mixed, perhaps, with those 
of the Hindus. Besides images, they have marble altars, with tho 
figures of saints in relief, and with impressions of the footsteps of 
holy men; a memorial which they have in common with the 
Baudhas. 

By far the finest specimen of Jain temples of the Hindu form are 
tho noble remains in white marble on the mountain of A'bu, to the 
north of Guzerat. There are Jain caves also, on a great scale, at 
Bllbia, Nassik, and other places; and there is, near Chinrdipatan, 
in tin* Mysore, a statue of one of tho Tirtankeras, cut out of a rock, 
which has been guessed at different heights, from fifty-four to sc- 
um ty feet. 

The Jains have a considerable body of learning, resembling that 
*»f the Bramins, but far surpassing oven the extravagance of tho 
Bmniinical chronology and geography ; increasing to hundreds of 
millions what was already sufficiently absurd at millions. Their 
sacred language is Magadi or Pali. • 

A question has arisen, which of tho three religions - comparative 
above described was first established in India. ^ 

It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of those gjJj 9 o “ nd 
of Budha and Brahma . 69 Admitting the common ofigin 1,rahn,fi - 
of the two systems, which the similarity of the fundamental 
tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the arguments adduced 
appears to lean to the side of the Bramins ; and ail additional rea- 
son may perhaps be drawn from tho improbability that the B&udha 
system could ever have been an original one. 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feelings would imbibe 
his first notions of a God from the perception of powers superior to 
bis own. Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity could enter his 
mind, lie would have no motive to adore it, but would rather en- 
deavour to # propitiate the sun on which ho depended for warmth, or 

Cfl There is a magnificent one of this de- summed up with great clearness and im- 
scription near Ahmedabad, built under partiality by Mr. Erskine, in the Bombay 
ground, and said to have been designed for Transactions , vol. iii. p. 495-503. Even 
concealed worship during the persecution the summary is too long to be inserted in 
»y | bo Hindus. this place. 

The arguments on both sides are 
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the heavens, which terrified him with their thunders. Still less 
would he commence by the worship of saints ; for sanctity is only 
conformity to religious notion^ already established ; and a religion 
must have obtained a strong hold on a people before they would be 
disposed to deify their fellows for a strict adherence to its injunc- 
tions ; especially if they neither supposed them to govern the world, 
nor to mediate with its ruler. 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course. It rose from 
the worship of the powers of nature to theism, and then declined 
into scepticism with the learned, and man worship with the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the Sankhya school of philosophers seem re- 
flected in the atheism of the Baudha ; while the hero worship of 
the common Hindus, and their extravagant veneration for religious 
ascetics, are much akin to the deification of saints among the 
Baudhas. We are led, therefore, to suppose the Bramin faithto 
have originated in early times, and that of Budha to have branched 
off from it at a period when its orthodox tenets had reached tlieir 
highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to decline. 

The historical information regarding these religions tends to the 
same conclusion. The Vedas are supposed to have been arranged 
in their present form* about the fourteenth century before Christ, 
and the religion they teach must have made considerable previous 
progress ; while scarcely one even of its most zealous advocates has 
claimed for that of Budha a higher antiquity than the tenth or 
eleventh ceftflry before Christ, and the best authenticated accounts 
limit it to the sixth. 

All, the nations professing the religion of Budha concur in refer- 
ring its origin to India . 70 They unite in representing the founder 
to have been Salcya Muni or Gotama, a native of Cupila, north of 
Gorakpur. By one account he was a Cslietrya, and by others the 
son of a king. Even the Hindus confirm this account, making him 
a Cshetna, and son to a king of a solar race. They are not so well 
agreed about the date of his appear ar ?o. The Indians and the people 
of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix it near the middle of the sixth century 
before Christ , 71 an epoch which is borne out by various particulars 
in the list of kings of Magadn. 


70 For the Chinese, see De Guignes, 
Metnoires de V Academic des inscriptions, vol. 
xl. p. 187, &c. ; Abel llemusat, Journal des 
Javans for November, 1831 ; and the sum- 
mary in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique, vol. 
vii. p. 239, 240 ; and likewise the Essay 
in the next month, p. 241. Foxf the Mon- 
gols, see M. Klaproth, Nouveau Journal Asia - 
tique, vol. vii., especially p. 182, and the 
following pages. Fo%£eylon, see Tumour’ s 


Mahdwanso , with which the Scriptures of 
Ava and Siam are identicul. (Introduc- 
tion, p. xxx.) For Tibet, sec M. Csoma de 
Kbros, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, vol. i. p. 1. 

71 See Tumour’s Mahdwanso ; Chronolo- 
gical Table from Crawford’s Embassy to Ava 
(given in Princep’s Useful Tables , p. 132) ; 
see also, Useful Tables , pp. 77, 78. 
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The Cashmirians, on the other hand, place Sakya 1332 years be- 
fore Christ ; the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese about 1000 ; and 
of thirteen Tibetian authors referred to in the same Oriental Maga- 
zine, four give an average of 2959 ; and nine of 835 ; 72 while the 
great religious work of Tibet, by asserting that the general council 
held by Asoca was 110 years aft&r Budha’s death, 73 brings down 
that event to less than 400 years before Christ, as Asoca will be 
shown, on incontestable evidence, to have lived less than 300 years 
before our era. 74 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 years 
before Christ ; 75 and the Cliinese and Japanese tables, which mako 
the period of Sakya’s eminence 999 years before Christ, say that it 
occurred during the reign of Ajata Satru, whose place in the list of 
Magada kings shows him to have lived in the sixth century before 
Christ. 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by the sup- 
position that they refer to an earlier and a later Budha ; and that 
expedient is also precluded by the identity of the name, Sakya, and 
of every circumstance in the lives of the persons to whom such dif- 
ferent dates are assigned. Wo must, therefore, either pronounce 
the Indian Baudlias to be ignoraut of the $ate of a religion which 
arose among themselves, and at tin* same time must derange the 
best established part of the Hindu chronology; or admit that an 
error must have occurred in Cashmir or Tibet, through which places 
it crept into the more eastern countries, when they received the 
religion of Budha many centuries after the death of its founder. 
As the latter seems by much the most probable explanation, we may 
safely fix the death of Budha about 550 B.c. 

The Indian origin of the Baudlias would appear, independently 
of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, mythology, 
philosophy, geography, chronology, &c., are almost entirely of the 
Hindu family; and all the terms used in those sciences are Shan- 
scrit. Even Budha (intelligence), and Adi Budha (supreme intel- 
ligence), arc well-known Slianscrit words. 

We have no precise information regarding the early progress of 
this religion. It was triumphant in Ilindostan in the 1’eign of 
Asoca, about the middle of the third century before Christ. 76 It was 
introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of the same 
century. 77 . 

72 See their various dates in the Oriental dcs Inscriptions , vol. xl. p. 195. 

Ma.mzme , vol. iv. p. 106, 107 ; and Wilson, 76 See Ikr/tour’s Mahawanso , and trans- 
Asiutic Researches , vol. xv. p. 92. lations of contemporary inscriptions in the 

8 Journal of thttAsiatic Society of Cal- Journal <5f the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for 
cutta, vol. i. p. c. February, 1838. 

75 Sec Book iii. Ch. iii. 77 In 307 B. c. Turnouts Mahawanso , 

Be Guignes, Metmires de VAcacUmie Introduction, p. xxix., and other places. 
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It probably spread at an early period into Tartary and Tibet, but 
was not introduced into China until a.d. G5, when it was brought 
direct from India, and was not fully established till A.D. 310. 78 

The progross of its decline in its original seat is recorded by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religious expedition in the 
first years of the fifth century' after Christ. 79 He found Budliism 
flourishing in the tract between China and India, but declining in 
the Punjab, and languishing in the last stage of decay in the coun- 
tries oil the Ganges and Jamna. Capila, the birthplace of Budha, 
was ruined and deserted , — “ a wilderness untenanted by man.” His 
religion was in full vigour in Ceylon, but had not yet been intro- 
duced into Java, which island was visited bv the pilgrim on his 
return by sea to China. 

The religion of Budha afterwards recovered its importance in 
some parts of India. Its adherents were refuted, persecuted, and 
probably chased from the Deekan, by Saneara Achdrya, in the 
eighth or ninth century, if not by Camarilla, at an earlier period ; 
but they appear to have possessed sovereignty in Hindustan in 
the eighth century, and even to have been the prevailing sect at 
Benares as late as the eleventh century, 80 and in the north of 
Guzerdt as late as the twelfth century of our era. 81 

They do not now exist in the plains of India, but their religion is 
the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the mountainous 
countries to the north-east of the provinces on the Ganges. 
Budhism is also the faith of the Burman Empire, of Tibet, of Siam, 
and all the countries between India and China. It is very general 
in the latter country, and extends over a great part of Chinese and 
Russian Tartary ; so that it has been said, with apparent truth, to 
be professed by a greater portion of the human race than any other 
religion. 

The .Tains appear to have originated in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury of our era; to have become conspicuous in the eighth or ninth 
century; got to the highest prosperity in the ^eleventh, and declined 
after the twelfth. 82 Their principal seats seem to have been in the 
southern parts of the peninsula, and in Guzerdt and the west of 
Hindostan. They seem never to have had much success in the pro- 
vinces on the Ganges. 

They appear to have undergone several persecutions by the Bra- 
mins, in the south of India, at least. 83 

78 Do Guignes, Memoires da VAcudvmie vol. xvii. p/282. 

ties Inscriptions, vol. xl. p. 251, 252; and 81 Mr. Krskinc, Bombay Transactions, vol. 
Jlistoircs des Huns, vol. i. part ii. p. 235, iii. p. 533, with Major Kennedy’s note. 
236. 858 Professor Wilson, Asiatic JResearchcs , 

79 Journal of the Royal Astatic Society, vol. xvii. p. 283. 

■No. IX. p. 108, &c., particularly p. 139. 83 Buchanan, vol. i. p. 81. 

80 Professor Wilsqe* Asiatic Researches, 
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The JAins are still very numerous, especially in GuzerAt, the 
Rajput country, and CAnara; they are generally an opulent and 
mercantile class ; many of them are Jbankers, and possess a large 
proportion of the commercial wealth of India.* 4 


CHAPTER V. 

PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The subject of philosophy is not one upon which Menu professes to 
treat. It is, however, incidentally mentioned in his first chapter, 
and it has occupied too great a portion of the attention of the 
Hindus of later days to be omitted in any account of their genius 
and character. 

The first chapter of the Institutes is evidently an exposition of the 
belief of the compiler, and (unlike the laws, which, have been framed 
in various ages) probably represents the state of opinion as it stood 
in his time. 

The topics on which it treats — the nature of God and the soul, 
the creation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical — are too 
slightly touched on to show whether any of the present schools of 
philosophy were then in their present form ; but the minute points 
alluded to as already known, and the use of the terms still em- 
ployed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove that the discus- 
sions which have given rise to their different systems were^ already 
perfectly familiar to the Hindus. 

The present state of the science will be best shown, by 
inquiring into the tenets of those schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among {he 
Hindus. Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the religious 
doctrines of the Bramins ; and others, though perfectly orthodox, 
advance opinions not stated in the V<klas. 

These schools are enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
Colebrooke. 1 

1. The prior Mi'mAnsA, founded by JAimani. 

2. The latter MimansA, or Ved&ntn, attributed to VyAsa, 

3- The NiyAya, or logical school of Gotama. 

4. The Atomic school of CanAde. 

* r >. The Atheistical school of CApila. 

fi. The Theistical school of Patanjali. • 

M Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 518; Pro- iii. pp. 19, 76-84, 131, 410. 
lessor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xvii. 1 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
P- 294. See also Buchanan's Journey, vol. Society, vol. i. p. 19. 
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f These two last schools agree in many points, and are included in 
I the common name of Sankya. 

This division does not give complete idea of the present state 
of philosophy. The prior Mim&nsd, wliich teaches the art of reason- 
ing with the express view of aiding the interpretation of the V6das, 
is, so far, only a school of critfcism ; and its object, being to ascer- 
tain the duties enjoined, in those scriptures, is purely religious, and 
gives it no claim to a place among the schools of philosophy. On 
the other hand, the remaining schools have branched into various 
subdivisions, each of which is entitled to be considered as a separate 
school, and to form an addition to the original number. It would be 
foreign to my object to enter on all the distinctions between those 
philosophical systems. An outline of the two most contrasted of the 
six principal schools, with a slight notice of the rest, will be sufficient 
to give an idea of the progress made by the nation in this depart- 
ment of science. 

The two schools selected for this summary examination are the 
Sankya and Vedanta. The first maintains the eternity of matter, 
and its principal branch denies the being of God. The other 
school derives all things from God, and one sect denies the reality 
of matter. , 

All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, agree in 
their object, which is, to teacli the means of obtaining beatitude, or, 
in other words, exemption from metempsychosis, and deliverance 
from all corporeal encumbrances. 

Sankya School , Atheistical and Theistical L 

» * 

This school is divided, as has been mentioned, into two branches, 
repose of that of Capila, wdiich is atheistical, and that of Patanjali, 
kuowiedge. acknowledging God ; but both agree in the following opi- 
.nions : 2 — 

, Deliverance can only he gained by true and perfect knowledge. 3 

This knowledge consists in discriminate jg the principles, percep- 
tible* and imperceptible, of the material w r or!d from the sensitive and 
cognitive principle, which is the immaterial soul. 4 
Means of True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence : 
knowledge, perception, inference, and affirmation (or testimony). 5 
Principles. The principles of wliich a knowledge is thus derived are 
twenty-five in number, 6 viz. : 

1. Nature, the root or plastic origin of all ; the universal material 
cause. It is eternal matter ; undiscrete, destitute of parts ; produc- 
tive, but not produced. * 

3 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 3 Ibid. p. 26. 4 Ibid. p. 27. 

Royal Asiatic Society , vol. igpfc 31. 0 Ibid. p. 28. 0 Ibid. p. 29-31. 
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2. Intelligence ; the first production of nature, increate, 7 prolific ; 
being itself productive of other principles. 

3. Consciousness, which proceeds fj*om intelligence, and the pecu- 
liar function of which is the sense of self-existence, the belief that 
“lam.” 

4 to 8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, or 
atoms, productive of the five elements. 8 

9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of sense 
and action. Ten are external ; five instruments of the senses (the 
* ve, ear, &c.), and five instruments of action (the voice, the hands, 
the feet, &c.). The eleventh organ is internal, and is mind, which 
is equally an organ of sense and of action. 

20 to 24. The five elements are derived from the five particles 
above mentioned (4 to 8). They are, space, air, fire, water, and 
earth. 

25. The last principle is soul, which is neither produced nor 
productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, unalterable, 
immaterial. 

It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from it, 
that the union between the sold and nature takes place, constitution 
J3y that union creation, consisting in the development of ^1““ 
intellect, and the rest of the principles, is effected. The beines * 
soul’s wish is fruition, or liberation. For either purpose it’ is in- 
vested with a subtile person, composed of intellect, consciousness, 
mind, the organs of sense and action, and the five principles of the 
elements. This person is unconfined, free from all liinderance, 
affected by sentiments ; but incapable of enjoyment, until invested 
with a grosser frame, composed of the elements ; which is tho body, 
and is perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the soul in 
its transmigrations. 9 

The corporeal creation, consisting of souls invested with gross 
bodies, comprises fourteen orders of beings ; eight above, and five in- 
ferior to man. * 

The superior orders are composed of the gods and other spirits-*’ 
recognised by tlie Hindus ; the inferior, of animals, plants, "and in- 
organic substances. 10 

Besides tlie grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or personal 

• 

7 The contradiction between the two. tho mind ; as sound, the rudiment of other; 
first terms might be explained by supposing touch, of air; smell, of earth, &c. — Wil- 
that intelligence, though depending on son’s Sdnfdiya Carika, p. 17. 
nature for its existence, is co-eternal with 9 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
tlie principle from which it is derived. Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 32. 

Rather, rudiments of the perceptions *° Ibid. p. 33. 
hy which the elements are made known to 

. I 2 
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(all belonging to the material world), the^jS&nkya distinguishes an 
intellectual intellectual creation, consisting of the affections of the in- 
creation. telleet, its sentiment# and faculties. 

These are "enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, disabling, 
contenting, or perfecting the understanding. 11 
, The Sankya, like all the Indian schools, pays much attention to 
three essential qualities or modifications of nature. These are, 
1. goodness; 2. passion; 3. darlmess. They appear to affect all 
' beings, animate and inanimate. Through goodness , for instance, fir^ 
ascends, and virtue and happiness are produced in man ; it is passim 
which causes tempests in the air, and vice among mankind; darkness 
gives their downward tendency to earth and water, and in man pro- 
duces stolidity as well as sorrow. 

Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived from these 
qualities; on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power ; and on the other, sin, error, incontinency, and powerlessness. 
Each of these is subdivided : power, for instance, is eightfold. 

The opinions which have above been enumerated, as mere dogmas 
of the Sankya philosophers, are demonstrated and explained at 
great length in their works. Mr. Colebrooke gives some specimens 
of their arguments and discussions; the fault of which, as is usual 
in such cases, seems to be a disposition to run into over-refinement. 12 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the Sankya system, 
General which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in which 
sintyl thc it is presented by its inventors, we are led at first to think 
doctrine. that this school, though atheistical, and, in the main, 
material, does not differ very widely from that which derives all 
things from spirit. From nature comes intelligence ; from intelli- 
gence, consciousness ; from consciousness, the senses and the subtile 
principles of the elements ; from these principles, the grosser ele- 
ments themselves. From the order of this procession it would 
appeal that, although matter be eternal, its forms are derived from 
spirit, and have no existence independent of perception. 

Eflit this is not the real doctrine of the school. It is a property 
inherent in nature to put forth those principles in their order ; and 

11 The catalogue is very extensive ; for, arising from defect or injury of organs, &c. 
though the principal heads arc stated '’t 3. Content, or acquiescence, involves nine 

fifty, there appear to be numerous sub- divisions ; all appear to relate to total or 
divisions. partial omission of exertion, to procure de- 

The following may serve as a specimen, liverance or beatitude, 
selected from that given by Mr.Colcbrooke, 4. Perfecting the intellect is' of eight 

which is itself very much condensed. sorts ; three consist in ways of preventing 

1. Obstructions of the intellect are — evil, and the remaining five are reasoning, 

error, conceit, passion, hatred, fear. These oral instruction, study, amicable inter- 
are severally explained, and comprise sixty- course, and purity, internal and external, 
two subdivisions. la Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 

2. Disabilitieupe of twenty-eight sorts, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. pp. 33-37. 
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a property in soul to use them as the means of obtaining a know- 
ledge of nature ; but these operations, though coinciding in their 
object, are independent in their origin. Nature and the whole 
multitude of individual souls are eternal ; and though* each soul is 
united with intellect and the other productions of nature, it exercises 
no control over their development 1 . Its union, indeed, is not with 
the general intellect, which is the first production of nature, but 
with an individual intellect derived from that primary production. 

At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile body , 13 which again [ 

*is dad in a grosser body. The connexion between soul and matter' 
being thus established, the organs communicate the sensations occa-‘ , 
sioned by external nature : mind combines them : consciousness gives; * 
them a reference to the individual : intellect draws inferences, and 1 < 
attains to knowledge not within the reach of the senses : 14 soul, 
stands by as a spectator, and not an actor ; perceiving all, but r v ; 
affected by nothing ; as a mirror which receives all images, without 
itself undergoing any change . 15 When the soul has completely seen 
and understood nature, its task is performed : it is released, and the* 
connexion between nature and that individual soul is dissolved. 
Nature (to use an illustration from the text-book) exhibits herself 
like an actress : she desists when she lias befn perfectly seen ; and 
the sold attains to the great object of liberation. 

Thus it appears that the soul takes no part in the operations of 
nature, and is necessary to none of them : sensation, consciousness, 
reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it wore away. 
Again : it is for the purpose of the liberation of the soul that all 
these operations are performed ; yet the soul was free at frst, and 
remains unchanged at the end. The whole phenomena of mind and 
matter have therefore been without a purpose. In each view, the • 
soul is entirely superfluous ; and wo arc tempted to surmise that its 
existence and liberation have been admitted, in terms, by Capila, as 
the gods were by Epicurus, to avoid shocking the prejudices of his 
countrymen by a direct denial of their religion. 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to both schools $ but 1 
Capila, admitting, as has been seen, the separate existence separate 
of souls, and allowing that -intellect is employed in the SSeisticaf 6 
evolution of matter, which answers to creation, denies that branches! “ 
there is any Supreme Being, either material or spiritual, by whose 
volition the .universe was produced . 16 

Patanjaii, on the other hand, asserts that, distinct from other 
souls, there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills with which the 

• 

13 Mr. Colcbrookc, Transactions of the 15 Ibid. p. 42. 

Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 40. 16 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 

Ibid. pp. 31, 38. ciety, vol. i. p. 37. 
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others are beset ; unconcerned with good or bad deeds or their con- 
sequences, and with fancies or passing thoughts; omniscient, in- 
finite, unlimited by time. £1 lis being is God, the Supremo 
Euler. 17 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from these peculiar 
opinions. The object of all knowledge with both is liberation from 
matter; and it is by contemplation that the great work is to bo 
accomplished. 

To this the theistical sects add demtion ; and the subjects of then 
meditation are suggested by this sentiment. While the followers of 
the other , sect are occupied in abstruse reasonings on the nature of 
mind and matter, the deistical Sankya spends his time in devotional 
exercises, or gives himself up to mental abstraction. The mystical 
and fanatical spirit thus engendered appears in other shapes, and 
has influenced this branch of the Sankya in a manner which has 
ultimately tended to degrade its character. 

The work of Patanjali, which is the text-book of the theistical 
sect, contains full directions tor bodily and mental exercises, con- 
sisting of intensely profound meditation on certain topics, accom- 
panied by suppression of the breath, and restraint of the senses, 
while steadily maintaining prescribed positions. By such exercises, 
the adept acquires the knowledge of everything past and future, 
hidden or remote: he divines the thoughts of others, gains the 
strength of an elephant, the courage of a liou, and the swiftness of 
the wind ; flies in air, floats in water ; dives into the earth ; con- 
templates all worlds at a glance, and indulges in the enjoyment of a 
power^tlvit scarcely knows any bounds. 

To the attainment of these miraculous faculties, some ascetics 
divert the efforts which ought to he confined to the acquisition of 
beatitude ; and others have had recourse to imposture for the power 
to surprise their admirers with wonders which they possessed no 
other means of exhibiting. 

The first description of these aspirants to supernatural powers are 
Yrfgis. still found amqng the monastic orders, and the second 
-among the low est classes of the same body ; both are called Yogi, — 
a name assigned to the original sect, from a word meaning “ab- 
stracted meditation.” 18 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- first written, accompanied by a translation 
Ci w y ’nu 01 ' 'l* 37 * „ of a gl° 8s from the ShanscYit, and a very 

Ihc above account of the Sankya valuable commentary by Trofessor Wilson, 
school is chiefly taken from Mr. Cole- A more general view of the Sank* a doc- 
brooke, Tramactium of the Jtoyul Asiatic trines has also appeared in the Ocfurd Lee - 
Society, vol. i. pp. 19-43. A translation of tares of the last author, pp. 49, 54. I have 

the text-book of the followers of Capita endeavoured to profit by those publications 
(the atheiRic sect), originally prepared by in correcting my first account. 

Mr. Colebrookc, lias appeared since it was 
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Vedanta, or Uttara Mimamd School 

The foundation of this school is ascribed to Vyasa, the supposed 
compiler of the Vedas, who lived abbut 1400 b.c. ; aijd it does not 
seem improbable that the author of that compilation, whoever he 
was, should have written a treatise ion the scope and essential doc- 
trines of the compositions which he had brought together : but Mr, 
Colebrooke is of opinion that, in its present form, the school is more 
modern than any of the othe r five, and even than the Jains and 
Baudhas; and that the work in which its system is first explained 
could not, therefore, have been written earlier 19 than the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority of 
the Vedas, and appeals for proofs to texts from those scriptures. It 
has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, with commentaries, 
and commentaries on commentaries, almost all written during the 
last nine centuries. From a selection of these expositions, Mr. 
Colebrooke has formed his account of the school ; but, owing to the 
controversial matter introduced, as well as to the appeals to texts 
instead of to human reason, it is more confused and obscure than 
the systems of the other schools. * 

Its principal doctrines are, that “ God is the omniscient and om- 
nipotent cause of the existence, continuance, and dissolu- God t i ie sole 
tion of the universe. Creation is an act of his will ; he is exi8tcnce - 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world.” . At tho 
consummation of all things, all are resolved into him. He is the 
“ sole existent ” and the “ universal soul.” 20 • 

Individual souls arc portions of In’s substance : from him they 
issue like sparks from a flame, and to him they return. 

Tho soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is “ infinite, immortal, 
intelligent, sentient, true.” 

It is capable of activity, though its natural state is repose. 

It is made to act by the Supreme Being, but in conformity to its 
previous resolutions; and those again have been produced by a 
chain of causes extending backward apparently to infinity. 2 ! 

The soul is encased in body as in a sheath, or rather a succession 
of sheaths. In the first, the intellect is associated with the five 
senses ; in the second, the mind is added ; in the third, the organs 
of sense and the vital faculties. These tliree constitute the subtile 
body, which accompanies the soul through all its transmigrations. 

The fourth sheath is tho gross body. 28 % 

9 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the ciely, vol. ii. p. 34. 

Jtoyul Asiatic Society , vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 81 Ibid. p. 22. 

90 Transactions of tho Royal Asiatic So- 28 Ibid. p. 35. 
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The states of the soul in reference to the body are these : — When 
awake, it is active, and has to do with a real and practical creation : 
in dreams, there is an illusiye and unreal creation : in profound 
sleep, it is enfolded, but not blended , in the Divine essence : on death, 
it has quitted the corporeal frame . 23 It then goes to the moon, is 
clothed in an aqueous body, falls in rain, is absorbed by some 
vegetable, and thence through nourishment into an animal em- 
bryo . 24 

After finishing its transmigrations, the number of which depends 
on its deeds, it receives liberation. 

Liberation is of three sorts : one incorporeal and complete, when 
the soul is absorbed in Brahmd ; another imperfect, when it only 
reaches the abode of BralimA ; and a third far short of the others, 
by which, while yet in life, it acquires many of the powers of the 
Divinity, and its faculties are transcendent for enjoyment, but not 
for action. These two last are attainable by sacrifice and devout 
meditation in prescribed modes. 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of free will, 
divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and many others of the 
most abstracted nature. 

Faith is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenet of the 
branch of the Vedanta school which follows the Bh&gwat Oita. 
The most regular of tho school, however, maintain the doctrine of 
divine grace, and restrict free will, as has been shown, by an infinite 
succession of influencing motives, extending back through tho 
various worlds in the past eternity of the universe. 

It is obvious that tliis school differs entirely from that first men- 
tioned, in denying the eternity of matter, and ascribing the ex- 
istence of the universe to the energy and volition of God. But its 
original teachers, or their European interpreters, appear to disagree 
as to the manner in which that existence is produced. One party 
maintains that God created matter out of his own essence, and will 
resume it into his essence at tho consummation of all things ; and 
that from matter thus produced, he formed tho world, and left it to 
jnake its own impressions on the soul of man. The other party 
says that God did not create matter, nor does matter exist ; but 
that he did, and continually does, produce directly on the soul a 
series of impressions such as tho other party supposes to be pro- 
duced by the material world. One party says that all . that exists 
arises from God ; the other, that nothing does exist except God. 
This last appears to be the prevailing doctrine among the modern 
VcSdantis, though probabiy not of the founders and early followers 
of the sj^ool. 

** Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii.p. 37. w Ibid. p. 25. 
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Both parties agree in supposing the impression produced on the 
mind to bo regular and systematic, so that the ideal sect reasons 
about cause and effect exactly in the same manner as those who 
believe in the reality of the apparent world. *• 

Both allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there is 
anything in the nature of matter, or in his own relations, to fetter 
his will. 

Both agree in asserting that the soul was originally part of God, 
and is again to return to him ; but neither explains how the sepa- 
ration is effected: the idealists, in particular, fail entirely in ex- 
plaining how God can delude a part of himself into a belief of its 
own separate existence, and of its being acted on by an external 
world, when, in fact, it is an integral part of the only existing 
being. 25 

Logical Schools. 

Logic is a favourite study of the Bramins, and an infinity of 
volumes have been produced by them on this subject. Some of 
them have been by eminent authors, and various schools have 
sprung up iu consequence ; all, however, are supposed to originate 
in those of Gotama and Onnadc. The first of these has attended to 
the metaphysics of logic; ilie second, to physics, or to sensible 
objects. Thopgli these schools differ in some particulars, they 
generally agree on the points treated on by both, and may be 
considered as parts of one system, each supplying the other’s defi- 
ciencies. 

The school thus formed has been compared to that of Aristotle. 26 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, method, »r<4pfs of 
and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form of the syl- to Aristotle, 
logism, consisting of five propositions, two of which are obviously 
superlluous. 27 

In the logic of Canddo’s school there is also an enumeration of 
what is transited “predicaments,” which arc six: — substance, 
quality, action, community, particularity, and aggregation or inti- 
mate relation : some add a seventh, privation. The three firs^are 
among the predicaments of Aristotle, the others are not, and sev 
of Aristotle’s are omitted. 28 ~ 


** On the question regarding the ideal or 
jpatcrial existence of the world (besides 
Mr. Colebrooke's paper in the Transactions 
°f the Royal Asiatic /Society, vol. ii. pp. 38, 
30), see that of Colonel Kennedy, in vol. 
iii. p. 414, with the remarks of Sir Graves 
Uaughton. 

88 Mr* Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 19 ; Edin - 
oxiryh Review for July, 1834, p. 363. 

37 As, 1. The hill is fiery ; 

2. For it smokes. 


3. What smokes is fiery, as a culi- 

nary hearth; % 

4. Accordingly, tile hill is smok- 

ing; 

5. Therefore, it is fiery. 

The Hindus had also the regular syllo- 
gism, which seems a very natural step from 


28 Viz. passion, relation, quantity, when, 
where, situation, and habit. 


the above ; but as it was at a later period, 
the improvement might have been borrowed 


from the Greeks.' 
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The subjects treated of in the two Hindu systems are naturally 
often the same as those of Aristotle, — the senses, the elements, the 
soul and its different faculties, ,time, space, &c. ; but many that are 
of the first importance in Aristotle’s system are omitted by the 
Hindus, and vice versa . The definitions of the subjects often differ, 
^md the general arrangement is' entirely dissimilar. 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is, that all the Hindii 
schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth internal sense 
‘ (which they call mind), which connects the other five, and answers 
exactly to the common, oi* internal, sense of Aristotle. 

Tho arrangement of Gotama’s school is much more complete and 
General comprehensive than that of Oan&de, and some specimens of 

classification . 1 . , , . 1 . , . , 

according to it may serve to give an idea ot the minuteness to which 
school. their classification is attempted to be carried. 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or topics. I 
Heads or can discover no principle on which it is made, except that 
topics. ft comprises the instruments, modes, and some of the sub- 
jects, of disputation. It is as follows : — # 

1. Proof. 2. That which is to be known and proveji 3. Doubt. 
4. Motive. 5. Instance. 0. Demonstrated truth. 7. Member of 
a regular argument or syllogism. 8. Reasoning by reduction to 
absurdity. 9. Determination or ascertainment. 10. Thesis or dis- 
quisition. 11. Controversy. 12. Objection. 13. Fallacious rea- 
son. 14. Perversion. 15. Futility. 16. Confutation. 

The subdivisions are more natural and systematic, 
ist Head- Proof (or evidence) is of four kinds: perception, infer- 
Proof, # c ence, comparison, and affirmation (or testimony). 

Inference is again subdivided into antecedent, which discovers an 
effect from its cause ; consequent, which deduces a cause fit>m its 


effect ; and analogous. 

Objects of proof are twelve in number: — 1. Soul. 2. Body. 
2 ^ Head- 3. The organs of sensation. 4. The ^bjects of sense. 
proof 1 ;* its 5. Intellect. 6. Mind. 7. Activity. 8. Fault. 9. Trans- 
subdivisions. migration. 10. Fruit of deeds. 11. Pain, or physical evil. 

Liberation. 

1. The first object of proof is soul ; and a full exposition is given 

1. soul, of its nature and faculties, and of the proofs of its existence. 
It has fourteen qualities: — number, quantity, severalty, conjuncr 
tion, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, desire, aversion, volition, 
merit, demerit, and the faculty of imagination. 

2. The second object of proof is body ; which is still more fully 

2. Body, discussed and Analyzed ; not without some mixture of 
what belongs more properly to physical science. 

3. Next follow the organs of sense, which are said not to spring 
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from consciousness, as is advanced by the Sankya school ; but which 
are conjoined with the sixth internal sense, as in that 3 . organs of 
school j while the five organs of action (which make up Seilse - 
the eleven brought together by the Sankyas) are not separately 
recognised here. 

4. The next of the subdivisions *of the second head consists of 
the objects of sense, among which are the terms which 4 . 0bjecta of l 
form the predicaments of Can&de. sentse - 

The first of these is substance, and is divided into nine sorts : — 
earth, water, light, air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. The qualities 
of each of these substances are fully examined; after which the 
author passes on to the second predicament, quality. There are 
twenty-four qualities. Sixteen arc qualities of body ; namely, — 
colour, savour, odour, feel, number, quantity, individuality, conjunc- 
tion, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
and sound : and eight of soul ; namely, — pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, virtue, vice, and faculty. Every one of these is examined 
at great length ; and, sometimes, as well as by the Grecian schools. 29 

The remaining five predicaments are then defined, which com- 
pletes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining objects of proof 
are then examined in the same manner, which exhausts the second 
head or topic. 

The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and so on 
to the end of the sixteenth ; but enough has already been 3rd Head ^ 
said to show the method of proceeding, and much detail Doubt - 
would 1)0 required to afford any information beyond that. 

The discussion of the above topics involves many opinions, both 
on physical and metaphysical subjects ; thus the immate- Metaphysical 
rial ityf independent existence, and eternity of the soul are ° I>ini0IW ' 
asserted : (Hod is considered as the supreme soul, the seat of eternal 
knowledge, the maker of all things, &e. 

The school of Canade, or, as it is also called, the atomic school, 
supposes a transient world composed of aggregations of Doctrine of 
eternal atoms. It does not seem settled whether their atoms * 
temporary arrangement depends on their natural affinities, or onthe^ 
creative power of God. 30 * 00 *^*^ 

It is impossible not to be struck with the identity of the topics 
discussed by the Hindu philosophers with those which engaged the « 
attention of the same class in ancient Greece, and with the simi- 

29 Levity, for instance, is merely noticed 30 Colebrooke, Transactions of the Royal 
as the absence of gravity ; while in Aris- Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 105. For a full 
otic it is held to be a separate principle, account o£ the logical school, see Transac - 
having a tendency to rise as gravity has to tions of tlus Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 
descend. Sound is said to be propagated 92 ; and Gladwin's Ayeen Acbery, vol. ii. 
by undulation, wavo after wave proceeding p. 385 ; also Wars# on the Hindoos, vol. li. 
from a centre. p. 224. 
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larity between the doctrines of schools subsisting in regions of the 
Resemblance ear th so remote from each other. The first cause, the 
thoOreehf relation of mind to matter, creation, fate, and many^similar 
^pcdaiiy subjects, are. mixed by the Hindiis with questions that 
rytha- have arisen in modern metaphysics, without haying been 
known to the ancients. Their various doctrines of the 
Eternity of matter, or its emanation from the Divinity; of the 
separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising from the 
arrangements of nature ; the supposed derivation of all souls from 
God, and return to him ; the doctrine of atoms ; the successive revo- 
lutions of worlds ; have all likewise been maintained by one or other 
of tho Grecian schools , 31 These doctrines may, however, liavo oc- 
curred independently to speculative men in unconnected countries, 
and each single coincidence may perhaps have been accidental ; but 
when we find a whole system so similar to that of the Hindus as 
tho Pythagorean, — while the doctrines of both are so unlike tho 
natural suggestions of human reason, — it requires no faith in tho 
traditions* of the eastern journeys of Pythagoras to be persuaded 
that the two schools have originated in a common source. 

Tlie end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to free the 
mind from encumbrances which hinder its progress towards perfec- 
tion ; 32 to raise it above the dominion of the passions, and the influ- 
ence of corporeal impressions, so as to assimilate it to the Divinity, 
and qualify it to join the gods . 33 The soul is a portion of the Di- 
vinity , 34 and returns, after various transmigrations and successive 
intermediate states of purgation in the region of the dead, to the 
eternal ^source from which it first proceeded. The mind (Qu^os) is 
distinct from the soul God is the universal soul diffused 

through all things, the first principle of the universe ; invisible, 
incorruptible, only to be comprehended by the mind . 36 Intermediate 
between God and mankind are a host of aerial beings, formed into 
class.es, and exercising different influences on tho affairs of tlie 
world . 37 

These are precisely the metaphysical doctrines of India; and 
jghen to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for animal food, 
and" life prohibition of it unless when offered in sacrifices , 38 his in- 
junctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt plants , 39 the long pro- 
bation of his disciples, and their mysterious initiation, it is difficult to 
conceive that so remarkable an agreement can be produced by any 
thing short of direct imitation. 

31 Sec Ward on the Hindoos , vol. ii. p. 80 Ibid. p. 393. 

114. « 37 Ibid. p. 395. See also Stanley’s His- 

aa Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. ton / of Philosophy, 

J. p. 382. 38 Enfield, vol. i. p. 377, and Stanleys 

88 Ibid. p. 389. 34 Ibid. p. 393. School of Philosophy , p. 520. 

85 Ibid. p. 397. 39 Stanley, p. 520. * 
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Further coincidences might be mentioned, equally striking, though 
less important than those already adduced : such are the affinity 
between God and light, the arbitrary importance assigned to the 
sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly changes, &c.«: and all de- 
rive additional importance from their dissimilarity to the opinions of 
all the Grecian schools that subsisted in the time of Pythagoras . 40 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed among® 
the ancient Egyptians, and may bo supposed to have been derived 
from that source both by Pythagoras and the Bramins. But our 
accounts of these doctrines in Egypt are only found in books written 
long after they had reached Greece through other channels. The 
only early authority is Herodotus, who lived after the philosophy of 
rythagoras.lnid been universally diffused. If, however, these doc- 
trines existed among the Egyptians, they were scattered opinions in 
the midst of an independent system ; and in Greece they are obvi- 
ously adscititious, and not received in their integrity by any other 
of the philosophers except by the Pythagoreans. In India, oiwthc 
contrary, they are the main principles on which the religion of the 
people is founded, to which all the schools of philosophy refer, and 
on which every theory in physics and cveiy maxim in morality 
depends. , 

It is well argued by Mr. Oolebrooke, that the Indian philosophy 
resembles that of the earlier rather than of the later Greeks; and 
that if the Hindus had been capable of learning the first doctrines ! 
from a foreign nation, there was no reason why they should not in 
like maimer have acquired a knowledge of the subsequent improve- 
ments. From which he infers that “ the Hindiis were, in, this in- ; 
stance, the teachers and not the learners .” 41 

40 See, for the Hindi! notions on light, by Mr. Colebrookc, in the Transactions of 
the various interpretations of, and com- the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 578 ; for 
ments on, the Gayatri, especially 67 /* W. those of Pythagoras, sec Stanley, p, 551. 
,hmcss Works, vol. vi. pp. 417, 4S31 ; Cole- 41 Transactions of the lioyal Asiatic So- 
Invnkcs Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 400, cicty, vol. i. p. 579. It may, perhlps, be 
and note; Iium Mohun Roy’s translation observed, that the doctrines of Pythagoras 
of the Vedas, p. 114; Colebrookc, Trans- appear to belong to a period later than 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. ii. Menu. The formation of a society living 
p. 20, and other places. For Pythagoras, in common, and receiving* common initia^ 
see Enfield, vol. i. p. 394, and Stanley, tion, together with the practice o£bwJfl(tfg 
p. 547 ; in both of which places he is said the dead instead of burning them, seem to 
to have learned his doctrine from the magi refer to the rules of the monastic orders; 
or oriental philosophers. The opinions of while the strictness regarding animal food 
both the Hindus and Pythagoras about has also a resemblance to the tendency of 
the moon and aerial regions, are stated later times. 
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BOOK III. 

STATE OF THE HINDUS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED. 

Few of the subjects which, follow are noticed by Menu ; we can, 
therefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected since his 
time, but must endeavour from other sources to trace the rise and 
describe the present state of each branch of inquiry as it occurs. 


CHAPTER I. 


ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

tJI antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy form 
Anti nit of su ^j ec ^ s considerable interest. 1 

th" Hindu The first point has lieeii discussed by some of the great- 
astronomy. eg j astronomers in Europe ; .and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, maintain that observations taken up- 
wards of 3000 years before Christ, are still extant, and prove a con- 
siderable degree of progress already made at that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La Place and 
De Lambre), deny the authenticity of the observations, and, conse- 
quently! the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical principles 
and can only be decided by astronomers : as far as it can be under- 
stood by a person entirely unacquainted with mathematical science, 
it does not appear to authorize an award, to the extent that is 
claimed, in favour of the Hindus. 

All astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the Hindu 
observations; and it seems indisputable, that the exactness of the 
.ean motions that they have assigned to the sun and moon could 
onT^ittcve been attained by a comparison of modern observations 
with others made in remote antiquity. 2 Even Mr. Bentley, the 
most strenuous opponent of the claims of the Hindus, pronounces 
in his latest work, that their division of the ecliptic into twenty- 
seven lunar mansions (which supposes much previous observation) 


1 Much information on these subjects, British India , — a work of great ability and 
but generally with views unfavourable to value. 

the Hindiis, is given in the illustrations, by 2 See Pond's La Place System of the World , 
different hands, annexed to Mr. Hugh Mur* vol. ii. p. 252. 
ray’s Historical and Descriptive Account of 
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was made 1442 years before our sera ; and, without relying upon his 
authority in this instance, *we should be inclined to believe that the 
Indian observations could not have pommenced at a later period 
than the fifteenth century before Christ. This would be from one 
to two centuries before the Argonautic expedition and the first men- 
tion of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rul^ relating to the calendar, which has been 
quoted from the Vedas, 3 is shown to have been drawn up in the 
fourteenth century before Christ ; and Parasara, the first writer on 
astronomy of whose writings any portion remains, appears to have 
nourished about the same time. 4 

In our inquiries into the astronomy of the Indians, wo derive no 
aid from their own early authors. The same system of its extent, 
priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence on the 
Hindiis in other respects, has cast a veil over their science. Astro- 
nomy having been made subservient to the extravagant* chronology 
of the religionists, all the epochs which it ought to determine have 
been thrown into confusion and uncertainty ; no general view of 
their system has been given ; only such parts of science as are re- 
quired for practical purposes are made known ; and even of them 
the original sources are carefully concealed, and the results commu- ■ 
nicated as revelations from the Divinity. 5 

:i In Appendix I. See also Asiatic Re- other dates, by means of the mythological 
searches, vol. viii. p. 489 ; vol. vii. p. 282. histories into which the name of Parasara 

4 This appears by his observation of the is introduced, does not appear successful, 
place of the Colurcs, first mentioned by Mr. (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 399.) 

Davis. (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 268.) 5 Thus the “SuryaSidhanta,” the learned 

Sir W. Jones, in consequence of some fur- work of an astronomer of the fifth or sixth 
ther information received from Mr. Davis, century, is only known to the Hftuhis as a 
fixed Parasara in the twelfth century before revelation from heaven, received upwards 
Christ (1 181, it. c.) ; but Mr. Davis himself of 2, 164,900 years ago. Their enigmatical 
afterwards explained (Asiatic Researches, manner of communicating their knowledge 
vol. v. p. 288) that, from the most, minute is as remarkable in the other sciences as in 
consideration he could give the subject, the astronomy. Professor Playfair speaks thus 
observation must have been made 1391 of their trigonometry “ It has the ap- 
years before the Christian fern. Another pearancc, like many other things in the 
passuge quoted from Parasara shows that science of those eastern nations, of being 
the heliacal rising of Canopus took place in drawn up by one who was more deeply 
hia time at a period which agrees with the versed in the subject than may be at first 
date assigned to him on other grounds, imagined, and who knew more than he 
(Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , vol. ix. p. thought it necessary to communicate*#*^ 
356. See also Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. is probably a compendium formed Dy some 
288, for the opinion of Mr. Davis.) Mr. ancient adept in geometry, for the use of 
Bentley, however, at one time suspected others who were mere practical calculators.” 
the whole of the works 6f Parasara to be Of their arithmetic the “ Edinburgh Ke- 
inodern forge rips (Asiatic Researches , vol. view ” says (vol. xxix. p. 147), “ All this 
vj. p. 581); and when he admitted them is done in verse. The question is usually 
alterwards (in his posthumous work), he propounded with enigmatical conciseness; 
put a different interpretation on the ac- the rule for the computation is given in 
count of :the rising of Canopus, and placed terms somewhat less obscure; but it is not 
him, on that and other grounds, in the year till the example, which comes in the third 
*>76 before Christ. (Abstract of Bentley’s place, has been studied, that all ambiguity 
r * 8tor y» Oriental Magazine , vol. v. p. 245.) is removed. No demonstration nor rea- 
he attempt made by Sir "W. Jones, to fix soiling, either analytical or synthetical, is 
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From this cause, the data from which their tables were computed 
are never quoted ; and there is no record of a regular series of 
observations among them. 

If this system bo an obstruction to our inquiries, it must have 
been much more so to the progress of science. The art of making 
observations was probably taught to few ; still fewer would be dis- 
posed to employ an instrument which coul^not confirm, but might 
impair, the faith due to divine truths. They had none of the skill 
which would have been taught, nor of the emulation which 
would have been excited, by the labours of their predecessors; 
*and when the increasing errors of the revealed tables forced them 
at length on observations and corrections, so far from expecting 
applause for their improvements, they were obliged, by the state of 
public opinion, to endeavour to make it appear that no alteration 
had been made. 6 

In spite o*f these disadvantages, they appear to have made con- 
siderable advances in astronomy. As they have left no complete 
system which can be presented in a popular form, and compared 
with those of other nations, they must be judged of by mathemati- 
cians from the skill they have shown in treating the points on which 
they have touched. The opinions formed on this subject appear to 
be divided ; but it seems to be generally admitted that great marks 
of imperfection are combined, in their astronomical writings, with 
proofs of very extraordinary proficiency. 

The progress made in other branches of mathematical knowledge 
was still more remarkable than in astronomy. In the “ Surya Sid- 
hanta,”« written, according to Mr. Bentley, in a.d. 1091, at the 
latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or sixth century, 7 is con- 
tained a system of trigonometry, which not only goes far beyond 


subjoined ; but, on examination, the rules 
are found not only to be exact, but to be 
nearly as simple as they can be made, even 
in the present state of analytical investiga- 
tion.” The same observation is applied to 
^their algebra. Ibid. p. 151. 

_JL commentator on the “ Surya Sid- 
hanta ” (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 239) 
shows strongly the embarrassment that v as 
felt by those who tried to correct errors 
sanctioned by religious authority. In the 
same essay (p. 257) it appears that, although 
the rational system hod been established 
from time immemorial, it was still thought 
almost impious to oppose it to the mytho- 
logical one. A single writer, irnlecd, avows 
that the earth is self-balanced in infinite 
space, and cannot be supported by a suc- 
cession of anirafSil ; but the others display 
no such controversial spirit, and seem only 


anxious to show that their own rational opi- 
nions were consistent with the previously 
established fables. In the “ Edinburgh lie- 
view’ ’ (vol. x. p. 459) there is a forcible 
illustration of the effect of the system of 
religious fraud in retarding the progress of 
science ; and from this is deduced a well- 
founded argument for the early period at 
which the first discoveries must have been 
made. 

7 See Mr. Colebrooke (Asiatic Researches , 
vol. ix. p. 329, note) for tips position of the 
vernal equinox when the “ Surya Sid- 
hanta ” was written, and Sir W. Jones 
(Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. p. 392) for the 
period when the vernal equinox was so 
situated. Mr. Colebrooke thinks it con- 
temporary with Brahma Gupta, whom he 
afterwards fixes about the end of the sixth 
century. 
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any tiling known to the Greeks, but involves theorems* which were 
not discovered in Europe till the sixteenth century. 8 

Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by their 
demonstrations of various properties of triangles, especially Geometry, 
one which expresses the area in the terms of the three sides, 
and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius (in the six- 
teenth century) ; 9 and b^ieir knowledge of the proportion of the 
radius to the circumfe^mce of a circle, which they express in a 
mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one measure and one 
unit to the radius and circumference. This proportion, which is 
confirmed by the most approved labours of Europeans, was not 
known out of India, until modern times. 10 

The Hindus are distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow- 
ledged invention of the decimal notation; and it seems Aiitiimetic. 
to 1)0 the possession of this discovery which lias given thorn so 
great an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers. 11 

But it is in algebra that the Bramins appear to have most 
excelled their contemporjirics. Our accounts of their Algebra. ‘ 
discoveries in that science are obtained from the works of Brahma 
Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and Bhascara Acharya (in 
the twelfth century), 12 but both drew their materials from Arya 
Bliatta, in whose time the science seems to have been at its height; 
and who, though not clearly traced further back than the fifth cen- 
tury, may, in Mr. Colcbrooke’s opinion, not improbably have lived 
nearly as early as Diophantus, the first Greek writer on algebra; 
that is, about a.d. 300. 


8 Such is that of Victa, pointed out by 
Professor Playfair, in his question sent to 
the Asiatic Society {Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 152). •Professor Playfair has 
published a memoir on the Hindu trigo- 

nometry (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of JidinOan/h, vol. iv.), which is referred to 
by Professor Wallace, with the following 
important observation of his own : — “ How- 
ever ancient, therefore, any book may be 
in which we meet with a system of trigo- 
nometry, we may be assured it was not 

written in the infancy of science. We may 
therefore conclude that geometry must have 
been known in India long before the writing 
ot the ‘ Surya Sidhanta.’ ” There is also 
a rule for the computation of the sines, 
involving a refinement first practised by 
I>rigg 9 , i n the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. (British Tndia, vol. iii. p. 403, in 
the “ Kdinburgh Cabinet Library.”) 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 158. 

The ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference is given in the “ Surya Sid- 
hanta,” probably written in the fifth cen- 
tury (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 259), 
and evon by Mr. Bentley's account, in the 


eleventh. The demonstrations i^hidcd to 
in the preceding lines are generally by 
Brahma Gupta in the sixth century. 

11 A writer in the “ Edinburgh Review” 
(vol. xviii. p. 211), who discusses the sub- 
ject in atone of great hostility to the Hindi! 
pretensions, makes an observation which 
appears entitled to much consideration. He 
lays dow n the position, that decimal nota- 
tion is not a very old invention, and points 
out the improbability of its having escaped 
Pythagoras, if it had in his time bceii 1 
known in India. 

12 Mr. Bentley, in his last work, . i^ncs 
to prove, by his usual mode of computa- 
tion, that Bbnscara wrote in the reign of 
Akbcr (a.d. 155G); Hut the date in the 
text is mentioned in a Persian translation 
of one of 1) is works presented to that very 
emperor by the celebrated Fcizi, whose 
inquiries into Hindu scienco form the 
most conspicuous part of the literature 
of that ajpe. (See Book IX. Ch. iii.) 
Bhascasa is likewise quoted by many au- 
thors anterior to Akber, wdiosc authen- 
ticity Mr. Bentley is therefore obliged to 
deny. 
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But, whichever may have been tho more ancient, there is no 
question of the superiority of the Hindus over their rivals in the 
perfection to which they brought the science. Not only is Arya 
Bhatta superior to Diophantus (as is shown by his knowledge of 
the resolution of equations involving several unknown quantities, 
and in a general method of resblving all intermediate problems of at 
least the first degree ), 13 but lie and his s^cessors press hard upon 
the discoveries of algebraists who lived ali^Rt in our own time. Nor 
is Arya Bhatta the inventor of algebra among the Hindus; for 
there seems every reason to believe that the science was in his time 
I in such a state, as it required the lapse of ages, and many repeated 
efforts of invention to produce . 14 It was in his time, indeed, or in 
the fifth century, at latest, that Indian science appears to have 
attained its highest perfection . 15 

Of the originality of Hindu science some opinions must have 
Originality been formed from wliat Inis been already said. In their 
science. astronomy, tho absence of a general theory, tho unequal 
refinement of the" different portions of science which have been 
presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of recorded ob- 
servations, tho rudeness of the instruments used by the Bramins, 
and their inaccuracy in observing, together with the suspension of 
all progress at a certain point, are very strong arguments in favour 
of their having derived their knowledge from a foreign source. 
But on the other hand, in the first part of their progress, all other 
nations were in still greater ignorance than they ; and in the more 
advanced stages, where they wore more likely to have borrowed, 
not on|y is their mode of proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it 
is often founded on principles with which no other ancient people 


13 Edinburgh Keview, vol. xxix. p. 142. 

14 Ibid. p. 14.°,. 

» In the “ Edinburgh Review ” (vol. xxi. 
p. 3*2) is a striking history of a problem 
(to find ,r so that <> x* + h shall be a square 
number). The first step towards a solu- 
tion is made by Diophantus ; it is extended 
by Fermat, and sent as a defiance to the 
, English algebraists in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Suit was only carried to its full ex- 
tent by Euler; who arrives exactly at the 
point before attained by Blmscara ir A. n. 
1150. Another occurs in the same Keview 
(vol. xxix. p. 153 ), where it is stated, from 
Mr. Colcbrooke, that a particular solution 
given by Blmscara (a. d. 1150) is exactly 
the same that was hit on by Lord Broun- 
kor, in 1657 ; and that the general solution 
of the same problem was unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by Euler, and only accomplished 
by De la Grange, A. P. 1767; although it 
had been as QMfipletcly given by Brahma 
Gupta in the sSth century of our acra. But 


the superiority of the Hindus over the 
Greek algebraists is scarcely so conspicu- 
ous in their discoveries as in the excellence 
of their method, which is altogether dis- 
similar to that of Diophantus (Stnudwy* s 
Bija Ganitdy quoted in the “Edinburgh 
Review," vol. xxi. pp. 374, 375), and in 
the perfection of their algorithm. (Colc- 
brooke, Indian ALjcbrn, quoted in the 
“ Edinburgh Review," vol. xxix. p. 162.) 
One of their most favourite processes (that 
called cuttaca) was not known in Europe 
till published by Bachctde Mczcriac, about 
the year 1624, and is virtually the same as 
that explained by Euler. (EdinJnuyh Jia- 
view, vol. xxix. p. 1 5 1 .) Their application of 
algebra to astronomical investigations and 
geometrical demonstrations iB also an in- 
vention of their awn; and their manner of 
conducting it is,^ven now, ontitlcd to ad- 
miration. (Colcbrooke, quoted by Pro- 
fessor Wallace, ubi supra, p. 408, 40U ; and 
Edinburgh lieview, , vol. xxix. p. 158.) 
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were acquainted ; and shows a knowledge of discoveries not made, 
even in Europe, till within the course of the last two centuries. 
As far as their astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, 
it is self-evident that they cannot have been borrowed ; and even 
where there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly^ bo presumed 
that persons who had such resources within themselves must neces- 
sarily have relied on th^pid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindus borrowed at all, it was 
after their own astronomy had made considerable progress; and 
from the want of exact resemblance between the parts of their 
system and that of other nations, where they approach the nearest/* 
it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints of improvement 
than implicitly copied the doctrines of their instructors. 

That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of Alexan- 
dria does not appear improbable ; and the reason cannot Iks better 
stated than in the words of Mr. Colebrooke, who lias discussed the 
question with his usuaj learning, judgment, and impartiality. After 
showing that the Hindu writers of the fifth century speak with re- 
spect of the astronomy of the Yavonas (by whom there is every 
reckon to think that, in this instance, they mean the Greeks), and 
that a treatise of one of the’ own authors is called “ Jiomalca Sid- 
hanta,” very possibly in allusion to the system of the western (or 
ltoman) astronomers, lie goes on to say, “ If these circumslances, 
joined to a resemblance, hardly to be supposed casual, which the 
Hindu astronomy, with its apparatus of eccentrics and epicycles, 
bears in many respects to that of the Greeks, be thought to autho- 
rize a belief that the Hindus received from the Greeks that 4mow- 
lodge which enabled them to correct and improve their own imper- 
fect astronomy, I shall not feel inclined to dissent from the opinion. 
There does appear ground for more than a conjecture that the 
Hindus had obtained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the 
Arabs began to cultivate the science.” 

In another place 16 Mr Colebrooke intimates his opinion that it is 
not improbable that the Hindus may have taken the hint of their 
solar zodiac from the Greeks, but adapted it to their own an^’rmt 
division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts. Their astrology, lie 
thinks, is almost entirely borrowed from the West. 17 

16 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 347. gree of improvement till a later period; the 
^ 17 In addition to the points already men- other relates to the diurnal revolution of 
tinned, in which the llindiis have gone be- the earth on its nxis, which the liramins 
yond the other anciei^^iations, Mr. Cole- discuss in the fifth century, and which, al- 
brooke mentions two iffiistronomy : one is though formerly suggested in ancient times 
in their notions regarding the precession of by Heraclitus, had been long laid aside by 
the q uinoxes, in which they were more the Greeks, and was never revived inEu- 
correct than Ptolemy, and as much so as rope until the days of Copernicus, 
the Arabs, who did not attain to their de- 

K 2 
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From what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there i$ no other nation which can contest 
the priority ' i» those sciences. The peculiarity of their method 
gives every apiarance of originality to their discoveries in algebra 
also. 

In this last science, the claims of the ^rabs have been set up 
against them : but Mr. Colebrooke has fully established that algebra 
had attained the highest perfection it ever reached in India before 
it was known to the Arabians, and indeed before the first dawn of 
the culture of the sciences among that, people . 18 

Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindus, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from the 
latter nation; and however great their subsequent attainments and 
discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did not begin till 
the eighth century, when they first gained access to the treasures 
of the Greeks. 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the learn- 
ing of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned can only be 
considered as opinions on the facts at prevent before us ; and they 
must all be regarded , as open to question until our increased ac- 
quaintance with Slianscrit literature shall qualify us to pronounce 
a final judgment. 

The history of science, after all, is chiefly interesting from the 
means it affords ol* judging of the character of the nation possessed 
of it ; and in this view we find the Bramins as remarkable as ever 
for diligence and acuteness, but with the same want of manliness 
and precision as in other departments, and the same disposition to 
debase every thing by a mixture of fable, and by sacrifice of tho 
truth to the supposed interests of the sacerdotal order. 


CHAPTER II. 

OEOGIlArilY. 

The Hindus have made less progress in this than in any other 
science. 

According to their system, Mount Mcru occupies tlie centre of 
the world . 1 It is a lofty mountain of a coni® shape, the sides 

IH Colebrooke*s Algebra, Arithmetic, North Polo: however this may be, it is, in 
&c. all the geographical systems of the Hindus, 

J Some consider Mount Meru as the the point to which every thing refers. 
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composed of precious stones, and the top forming a sort of terrestrial 
paradise. It may have been suggested by the lofty mountains to 
the north of India, but seems no past of that chain, or of any other 
that exists out of the fancy of the mythologists. • 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by seven seas. 

The innermost of those circles is called Jambudwip, which in- 
cludes Tndia, and is surrounded by a sea of salt water . 2 

The other six belts are separated from each other by seas 
of milk, wine, sugar-cane, juice, &e., and appear to be entirely 
fabulous. 

The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to India, which 
at other times is called Bharata. 

That country, and some of those nearest to it, appear to be the 
only part of the earth at all known to the Hindus. 

Within India, their ancient books furnish geographical divisions, 
with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers in each; so that, 
though indistinct and destitute of arrangement, many modern 
divisions, cities, and natural features can be recognised. 

r But all beyond India is plunged in a darkness from which 
the boldest speculations if modern geographers have failed to 
rescue it . 3 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Slianscrit* name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides with those of Alexander’s historians, 
though many on the Indian side*do. It would seem, therefore, as 
if the Hindus had, in early times, been as averse to travelling as 
most of them are still; and that they would have rcmyjjicd for 
ever unconnected with the rest of the world if all mankind had 
been as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as themselves. 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the Indus 
furnishes no argument against this observation. Those near the 
sea coast wore probably driven by political convulsions from their 
own country, and settled on the nearest spot they could find. (See 
Appendix III.) Of those in the northern mountains we cannot 
guess the history ; but although both seem, in Alexander’s time, 
to have lost their connexion with India, and to have differed hi 
many respects from the natives of that country, yet they do not 


2 Col. Wilford, Aaiatl Researches , vol. 
vui. pp. 291, 298, &c. 

The ill succcss % with which this has 
been attempted may bo judged of by an 
examination of Col. Wilford’s Essay on the 
Sacred Isles in the West, especially the 
nrst part Researches , vol. viii. p. 

^67); while the superiority of the mate- 


rials for a similar inquiry icithin India is 
shown by the same author’s Essay on 
Cange tic Hindostnn (Asia tic Researches, 
vol. xiv. p. 373), as well as by an essay in 
the Oriental Magazine, vol. ii. See also 
the four first chapters of the second book 
of the Vishnu Purann, p. 161. 
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appear to have formed any soil; of acquaintance with other nations, 
or to have been met with beyond their own limits* 

At present (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to B61ui the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes ga 
to Astraclmn, and have been known to reach Moscow), individuals 
of a llindu tribe from Shikarpur, a city near the Indus, settle 
as merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, Turkistdn, and 
the southern dominions of Russia ; but none of these are given 
to general inquiry, or ever bring back any information to their 
countrymen. 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the .Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan, which they afterwards extended to all other con- 
querors from the north-west;* and there is good reason to think 
that they knew the ‘ Scythians under the name of Sacas. 4 Rut it 
was within India that they became acquainted wj.tli both those 
nations, and they were J totally ignorant of the regions from which 
their visitors had come. Tlie most distinct indication that I have 
observed of an acquaintance with the Romans is in a writer of the 
seventh or eighth century, quoted by Mr. Colebroolce, 5 who states 
that the Barbaric tongues are called Parasica, Yavana, Raumaca, 
and Barbara, the three first of wliich would appear to mean Persian, 
Greek, and Latin.* 

The western country, called Rdmaka, where it is said to be mid- 
night when it is sunrise at Lanka r may perhaps be Romo also. It 
is mentioned in what is stated to bo a translation from the “ Sid- 
hanta Sjyimoni,” 6 and must, in that case, have been known to tlie 
Bramins before they had much communication with the Mahomet- 
ans. China they certainly knew. * We possess the travels of a native 
of that country in India in the fourth century ; and the King of 
Magada is attested, by Chinese authors, to have sent embassies to 
China in the second and subsequent centuries. There is a people 
called China mentioned in Menu, but they ’are placed among the 
tribes on the north-west of India ; and, moreover, the name of dim 
was not adopted in the country to which it belongs till long after 
Menus ago. 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deductions 
of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, in the essays on 

4 Supposed to bo the same with the Saca3 viii. p. 367, and elsewhere); hut it is to he 

of the ancient Persians, as reported by the observed that Rome and Ttaly are, to this 
Greeks. day, quite unknown in the East. Even in 

5 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- Persia, Rum means Asia Minor; and the 

ciety, vol. i. p. 453. “Caesar of Rome ” always meant the By- 

0 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 457. Ro- zantine Emperor, until the title was trans- 
maka is alsojpcntioncd as meaning Rome ferred to the Turkish Sultan, 
by Col. Wilford (Asiatic Researches , vol. 
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geographical subjects which have been drawn from Shanscrit 
sources, any signs of an acquaintance with Egypt ; although the 
trade carried on for centuries by Greek and Roman navigators from 
that country might have been expected to have brduglit it into 
notice. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The greater periods employed in the computation of time by the 
Hindus need scarcely be discussed. Though founded Mythological 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological, and r enwdsl * 
do not deserve the attention they have attracted from European 
scholars. 

A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which they sup- 
pose to be performed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a culpa or day 
of Brahma. In this are included fourteen manwantaras, or periods ( 
during each of which the world is under the control of one Menu. 
Each manwantara is comp -sod of seventy-on^ mahd yugas, or great 
ages, and each mahd yuga contains lbm* yugas, or ages, of unequal 
length. These last bear some resemblance to the golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs of man- 
kind. 1 The first, or satya yuga, extends through 1,728,000 years. 
The second, or treta yuga, through 1,21)0,000 years. r JGAi£ third, 
called dwapar yuga, tlirough 804,000 years ; and the last, or cdli 
yuga, tlirough 432,000 years. Of the lust or cdli yuga of the pre- 
sent manwantara 4941 years have elapsed ; and within that period 
most historical events are acknowledged to have occurred. Some, 
however, are placed at earlier epochs ; and would be beyond the 
reach of chronology, if they could not be brought within moro cre- 
dible limits. 8 

We must, therefore, discard the yugas, along with the calpas and 
manwantaras, and must endeavour to draw the chronology impossibility 
of the Hindis from such other sources as they have them- cariydaies. 
selves presented to us. 

1 Mr. Davis, Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. one. (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 116.) 
P* 228-231 . The " Surya Sidhanta ” (written in the fifth 

In fixing the date of the Institutes of century of our rora) assumes a more modern 
Menu (which appear, in fact, to have been date ; and, being revealed in the first, or 
written less than 900 years before Christ), satya Jnga, only claims an antiquity of 
the Hindi! chronologists overflow even the from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 yenrs. 
limits of the four ages, and go back nearly Rama, who seems to be a real historical 
seven manwantaras, a period exceeding person, is fixed at the end of the second nge^ 
4,320,000 multiplied by six times seventy- near 1 ,000,000 years ago. 
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It has been shown that the Vedas were probably collected about 
fourteen centuries before Christ ; but no historical events can with 
any certainty be connected with that date. The astronomer Para- 
sara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth century before the 
commencement of our sera ; and with him, as with his son Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas, many historical or mythological persons 
are connected ; but, in both cases, some of those who arc made con- 
temporary with the authors in question appear in periods remote 
from each other; and the extravagant duration assigned to the 
lives of all holy persons, prevents the participation of any of them 
from contributing to settle the date of a transaction. 

The next ground on which we might hope to establish the Hindu 
Solar and in- chronology is furnished by lists given in the Puranas of two 
nar races. p ara u e { lj nes , 0 f kings (the races of the sun and moon), 
which are supposed to have reigned in Ayddha, and in the tract 
between the Jumna and Canges, respectively; and from one or 
other of which all the royal families of ancient India were de- 
scended. These lists, according to the computation of Sir AV. Jones, 
would carry us back to 3300 years before Christ. But the lists 
themselves are so contradictory as to prevent all confidence iii either. 
The heads of the two ore contemporaries, being brother and sister; 
yet the lunar race has but forty-eight names in the same period in 
which the solar has ninety-five ; and Crishna, whom the Puranas 
themselves make long posterior to llama, is fiftieth in the lunar 
race, while Kama is sixty-tliird in the solar. 3 

The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only served 
to incrpflse the discrepancy. The narrative by which they aro 
accompanied in the Puranas discredits them still further by ab- 
surdities and puerilities ; and although many of the kings named 
may have reigned, and some of the tales related may be allusions 
to real history, yet no part of either, down to the time of Crishna 
and the war of the Maha Bharat, affords the least basis on which to 
found a system of chronology. 

Prom the time of the Maha Bharat we have numerous lists of 
kings in different parts of India, which present individually an ap- 
pearance of probability, and are in several instances confirmed by 
extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by religious 
inscriptions and grants of land. These last, in particular, aro sculp- 

3 For the most improved copies of the Ward, vol. i. p. 14; l)r. Hamilton Buchanan's 
lists see Frump's Useful Tables , p. 94, &c. Hindoo Genealogies (a separate work); con- 
For the previous discussions, see Sir W. suit likewise Professor Wilson’s Preface to 
Jones, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 128; the Vishnu Purdno, p. Ixiv., &c., and the 
gColoncl Wilfo^ Asiatic Researches , vol. v. Purdna itself, Book IV. chaps, i. and ii. 
table opposit^ p. 241, and p. 287. Mr. p. 347. 
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turcd on stone or engpyed on . copper-plates ; tlie latter very com- 
mon and generally ijSgood' preservation. They not only record 
the date with great caffiand minuteness, but almost always contain 
the names of some of the predecessors of the prince Vho confers 
the grant. If sufficient numbers sliould be found, they may fix 
the dates of whole scries of kings*; but, at present, they are un- 
connected fragments, which are of use in local histories, but give 
little help to general chronology. 

The line, of Magada alone, besides receiving striking confirma- 
tions from various quarters, presents a connected chain Kings of 
of kings from the war of the Mahaj Bhardt, to the fifth Magada ' 
century after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal e^clis within that period. 

Sahadeva was King of Magada at the end of the war of the Maha 
Bharat. 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajata Sat.ru, in 
whose reign Sakya or Cotama, the founder of the Budha religion, 
[flourished. There can be little doubt that Sakya died about 550 
before Christ. 4 We have, therefore, the testimonies of the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Baudha chronicles, 
written out of India by whi *h to settle’ the nero of Ajata Satru. 

The sixth in succession from Ajata Satru, inclusive, was Nanda, 
on whose date many others depend. The ninth from Nanda was 
Chandra Gupta ; and the third from him was Asoca, a prince cele- 
brated among the Bdudhas of all countries, as one of the most 
zealous disciples and promoters of their religion. 

It is by means of the two last princes that we gain a link*&> con- 
nect the chronology of India with that of Europe ; and are enabled 
(though still very loosely) to mark the limits of the period embraced 
by Hindu history. 

Krom some motive, probably connected with the desire to 
magnify Crishna, the Hindi! authors have made the end of the war 
of the Maha Bharat and the death of that hero contemporary with 
the commencement of the cdli yug, or evil age ; and this assertion, 
though openly denied by one of their own authors, 5 and indirectly 
contradicted by facts stated in others, is still regarded as incon- 
trovertible. 

In applying the list of kings drawn from the Puranas to the 
verification of this epoch, Sir W. Jones was struck with ch ®" dra ‘ 
tlie resemblance between the name of Chandragupta and 

, i „ 0 w “* 1 oweu- 

tnat ol bandracottus, or Sandracoptus, who is mentioned c Us; 
by European writers as having concluded a treaty with Selcucus. 

* See p. 111. the age of Yudashtir, Asiatic fiesearefies, 

An historian of Cashmir. See note on vol. xv- 
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On a close examination, lie was surprised to find a groat resem- 
blance in their histories ; and assuming the -date of Chandragupta 
to be the same a^ that of Seleucus, he was enabled to reduce those 
of preceding events to a form more consistent with our notions. 6 The 
arguments by which this supposition may be supported are fully 
and fairly stated by Professor Wilson. 7 They are — the resemblance 
between the names just mentioned, and between that of Xandramas, 
by which Diodorus calls Sandracottus, and that of Chandramas, 
by which he is sometimes designated in Indian authors ; his low 
birth, and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek and 
Hindu stories ; the situation of liis kingdom, as described by Me- 
gasthenes, who was ambassador at his court ; the Jiame of his 
people, Prasii with the Greeks, corresponding to Pracrn, the term 
applied by Hindu geographers to the tract in which Magada is 
situated ; and of his capital, which the Greeks call Palibothra, 
while the Hindus call that of Chandragupta Pataliputra. Sub- 
sequent discoveries, from Braminical sources, fixed the date of 
Chandragupta with somewhat more precision : Wilford placed him 
in 350 n.c., and Wilson in 315, and they received an unexpected 
confirmation from the chronological tables of the Baudhas, pro- 
cured from the distarft countries of Ava and Ceylon. The first of 
these (from Crawford’s “Ava” 8 ) places his reign between the 
years 392 and 376 n.c. ; and the other (in Tumour’s “ Mahdwanso” 9 ) 
between the years 381 and 347 b.c. ; while the Greek accounts 
lead us to fix it between the accession of Seleucus in 312, and 
his death in 280 b.c . 10 The difference between the Bdudha and 
Greek" dates, amounting to thirty or forty years, 11 is ascribed by 
Mr. Tumour to a wilful fraud on the part of the priests of Budha, 
who, though entirely free from the extravagances of Bramin chro- 
nology, have been tempted on this occasion to accommodate their 
historical dates to one which had been assumed in their religious 
traditions. The effect of thiL inconsistency would not be sufficient 
to prevent our retaining a strong conviction of the identity of 
Chandragupta and Sandracottus, even if no further proof had 
and As<5ca been obtained. All doubt, however, has been removed, 
ebufl. by a discovery which promises to throw light on other 

obscure parts of Indian history. Many caves, rocks, and pillars, 
in different parts of India, are covered with inscriptions in a elia- 

6 Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. xxvii. of Babylon (312 b.c.), we may suppose 

7 Hindu Theatre, vol. iii. p. 3. it to have taken place in 310 n.c.; and as 

8 See Prinsep's Useful Tables*, p. 132. Chandragupta (according to the “ Mahu- 

• Introduction, p. xlvii. wanso ”) died in 347 b.c,, there will be a 

10 Clinton's Fasti. discrepancy to the extent of thirty- seven 

11 As ti£fc#expedition of Seleucus was years, even if the last act of Chandra- 
undertaken immediately after his reduction gupta’s life was to sign the treaty. 
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meter which neither European nor native had been able to decipher, 
and which tantalized the spectators like the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; 
until Mr. Prinsep, who had long made thorn his study, without 
being able to find a key to them, happened to notice 'the brevity 
and insulated position of all the inscriptions sent from a particular 
temple ; and seizing on this circumstance, which he combined with a 
modern practice of the B&udhas, he inferred that each probably 
recorded the gift of some votary. At the same time when he made 
this ingenious conjecture, he was struck with the fact that all the 
inscriptions ended in the same two letters ; mid, following up his 
theory, he assumed that those letters were D and N, the two 
radical letters in the Shanscrit name for a donation. The frequent 
recurrence of another letter suggested its representing S, the sign 
of the genitive in Shanscrit; and, having now got hold of the 
clue, lie soon completed his alphabet. He found that the language 
was not pure Shanscrit, but Pali, the dialect in which the sacred 
writings of the Bdudhas arc composed; and by means of these 
discoveries, he proceeded to read the hitherto illegible inscriptions, 
and also to make out the names of the kings on one series of the 
Indian coins. He met with an agreeable confirmation of his 
theory, from a fact observe ' simultaneously «by himself and Pro- 
fessor Lassen of Bonn ; that the names of Agatliocles and 
Pantaloon, which appeared in Greek on one side of a medal, were 
exactly repeated on the reverse in the newly discovered alphabet. 

He now applied the powerful engine he had gained to the in- 
scription on Firuz Shah’s column at Delhi, which has long attracted 
the curiosity of orientalists, as well as to three other columns in 
( binge tic India, and found them all give way without difficulty. 
They proved all to contain certain edicts of Asoca : and as he pro- 
ceeded with other inscriptions, lie found two relating to similar 
mandates of the same monarch. One of these was found by tlio 
Ivev. Mr. Stevenson, President of the Literary Society of Bombay, . 
engraved on a rock at Girnar, a sacred mountain of theBaudlias, in 
tlie peninsula of Guzerat ; and the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on 
a rock at Dhduli, in Cattac, on the opposite coast of India. One 
of these contained eleven, and the other fourteen edicts : all those 
of the pillars were included in both, and the two rock inscriptions 
agreed in ten edicts on the whole. One of those, found on both 
the rocks, related to the erection of hospitals and other charitable 
foundations, which were to be established as well in Asoca’s 
own provinces, as in others occupied by the faithful (four of 
whom are named), “ even as far as Tambapanni (Taprobane or 
Ceylon) ; ” and, “ moreover, within the dominions of Antiochus the 
Greek [Antioko Yona], of which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers.” 
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A subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is in a shattered state, 
and has not been perfectly made out ; but seems to express exulta- 
tion in the extension of Asoca’s doctrines (especially with regard to 
forbearing to kill animals 12 ) in foreign countries, as well as in his 
own. It contains the following fragment : “ and the Greek king 
besides, by whom the cha.pta (?) Kings Turainayo, Gongakcna, and 
> Maga.” 13 

Two of these names Mr. Frinsep conceives to refer to Ftolomaios 
and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a proof that Asoca 
was not without acquaintance and intercourse with Egypt ; a con- 
clusion which may be adopted without, hesitation, as the extent of 
the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, is a well-known fact in 
history. Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, that the Ptolemy referred to was 
Ptolemy Philadclphus, who had a brother, named Magas, married 
to a daughter of Antioelius I., appears also to be highly probable ; 
and would establish that the Antioelius mentioned in the other 
edict is either the first or second of the name : that is, cither 
the son or grandson of Seleucus. 

The synchronism between the grandson of Ohandragupta and 
one of the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt of the con- 
temporary existence *of the elder princes ; and fixes an epoch in 
Hindu chronology, to which the dates of former events may with 
confidence be referred. 

The first date to fix is that of Nanda. Though there were eight 
Date of Nan- kings between him and Ohandragupta, it is not known 
da’s reign, whether they were in lineal or collateral succession, one 
account making them all brothers ; but four of the Puranas agree 
in assigning only J 00 years to the whole nine, including Nanda. 
We may therefore suppose Nanda to have come to the throne 100 
years before Sandraeottus, or 400 years before Christ. 

The sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is Ajala 
Date of tbe Satru, in whose rn gn Sakya died. The date of that 
uudha. event has been shown, on authorities independent on the 
Hindus, to be about 550 b.c. ; and as five reigns interposed be- 
tween that and 400 would only allow thirty years to each, there is 
no irreconcileable discrepancy between the epochs. 

Between Nanda and the war of thoMaha Bharat there had been 
Probable date three dynasties ; and the number of years during which 
the th Mah a 4° f each reigned is given in four Puranas. The aggregate 
Bhfirat. j s 1500 years ; but the longest list gives only forty-seven 
kings; and the same fpur Puranas in another place give, with 
equal confidence, a totally different number of years. One makes 

12 Jourjjh^of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 13 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, vol. vii. p. 261. cutta, vol. vii. p. 224. 
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the interval between Nanda and the war of the Mahd feliarat 1015 
years ; two others. 1050 ; and the fourth, 11 J5. Now, the shortest of 
those periods, divided among forty-seven kings, gives upwards of 
twenty-one years to a reign ; and to make out 1500 years, would re- 
quire more than thirty-one years to each reign. Such a duration 
through forty-seven continuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can 
scarcely hesitate to prefer the medium between the shorter periods, 
and decide, as far as depends on the evidence of the Purdnas, that the 
war of the Mahd Bharat ended 1050 years before Nanda, or 1450 be- 
fore Christ. If we adopt the belief of the Hindus, that the Vedas were 
compiled, in their present form, during that contest, we must place the 
war in the fourteenth century before Christ, upwards of fifty years 
later than the date given by the Purdnas. This alteration is re- 
commended by the circumstance that it would still further reduce 
the length of the reigns. It would place the war of the Mahd 
Bharat about 200 years before the siege of Troy. But even the 
longest period (of 1500 years from Nanda) would still leave ample 
room since the commencement of the cdli yug, or since the flood, to 
dispose of the few antecedent events in Hindu history. Supposing 
the flood and the cdli yug to be about the same time (as many 
opinions justify), there would be considerably jnore than 1400 years 
from that epoch to the war of the Mahd Bliarat. e 

Two Purdnas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the end of 
fhe fifth dynasty from him or fourth from Sandracottus : m^ 8 dr “ ftcr 
the whole period is 830 or 854 years from Nanda, or 430 gupta. 
or 454 a.d. The last of these dynasties, the Andras, acceded to 
power about the beginning of our sera; which agrees wjffi the 
incut ion by Pliny, in the second century, of a powerful dynasty 
of the same name ; and although this might refer to another family 
of Andras in the Peekan, yet the name of Andre Indi, on the 
Canges, in the 4 > eutengerian tables, makes it equally probable 
that it applied to the one in question. 

The Chinese annals, translated by I)e Guignes, notice, in A.D. 408, 
the arrival of ambassadors from the Indian prince Yue-gnai, Coincidence 
King of Kia-pi-li. Kia-pi-li can be no other than Capili, chinc^an- 
the birth-place and capital of Budha, which the Chinese nal8, 
have put for all Magada. Yue-gnai again bears some resemblance 
to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the king actually on the throne of the 
Andra at the period referred to. The Andra end in Pulimat, or 
Pulomdrchish, a.d. 430 ; and from thence forward the chronology 
ot Magada relapses into a confusion nearly equal to that before the 
war of the Mahd Bliarat. * 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in the Chinese annals, as 
arriving in a.d. 641, from Ho-lo-mien, of the family of Kie-li-tic, 
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a great king in India. M. do Guignes supposes his kingdom to 
have been Magada ; bitf neither the king’s name nor that of the 
dynasty bears the least resemblance to any in the Pur&nas. 14 

The Yisknu Purina states (in the prophetic tone which, as a 

obscurity professed work of Vyasa, it is compelled to assume, in 
after a.i>. 436. S p ca ]n n g 0 f events subsequent to that sage’s death) that 
“ after these ” [Andras] there will reign — 

7 A'bhiras, 

10 Garddliarbas, 

16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 

14 Tusharas, 

13 Mundas, and 

11 Manilas ; who will be sovereigns of the whole earth for 1300 
years : 11 ^Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, and are 
succeeded by the Kailaka Yavanas, who reign for 100 years. All 
this would carry us nearly 500 years beyond the present year 1840 ; 
but, if we assume that the summing up the first dynasties into 
1390 is an error, and that they were in reality contemporaneous, 
or nearly so, the conclusion we arc led to is, that after the Andras 
a period of confusion^ ensued, during which different parts of India 
were possessed by different races, of whom nothing further is known. 
If the Yavans be Greeks, it would, no doubt, be surprising to find 
eight of their monarchs reigning after a.d. 436 ; and the Kaikala 
Yavans would be still more embarrassing. They may possibly 
be Mussulmans. 15 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list of dynasties 
reigning in different kingdoms ; and among them is a brief notice 
of “ the Guptas of Magada, along the Ganges, to Prayaga.” Now, 
it has been put out of all dispute, by coins and inscriptions, that a 
race, some of whose names ended in Gupta, did actually reign 
along the Ganges from the fourth or fifth to the seventh or eighth 
century. 

There is, therefore, some truth mixed with these crudities, but it 

14 The note in which M. de Guignes at the latter place when visited by the Chi- 
offers this opinion is curious, as showing, nese traveller, in the beginning of the fifth 
from a Chinese work which he quo! -*s, that century (. J<ntnnU of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Magada was called Mo-kia-to, and its capi- vol. v. p. 132; and another Chinese, who 
tal recognised by both its Hindi! names wrote in a.d. 640, states that Pataliputra 
Kusumapiira, for which the Chinese wrote was a mass of ruins when he hod seen it on 
Kia-so-rao-pou-lo, and Pataliputra, out of his travels. 

which they made Po-to-li-tse, by trans- 16 Professor Wilson, Vishnu Pxrnina, p. 
lating Putra, which means a son in Shan- 481. Dr. Mill’s translation from the Alla- 
scrit, into their own corresponding word habad column, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
tse. The ambassadors in a. n. 641 could Society of Calcutta, vol. iii. p. 257; and 
not, however, have come from Pataliputra, other papers in that Journal, quoted by 
which hadJfyig before been deserted for Professor Wilson, 
liajgrihi (tfrBehdr); for the capital was 
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cannot be made available without external aid ; and as nearly the 
same account is given in the other historical Purdnas, wo have 
nothing left but to give up all further attempts at the chronology 
of Magadan • 

The sera of Vicramaditya in Mdlwa, which begins fifty-seven 
years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day all Mna of Vi . 
over Hindostan ; and that of Salivahana, whose aera, com- 
mencing a.d. 78, is equally current in the Deckan, might hana * 
bo expected to afford fixed points of reference for all events after 
their commencement ; and they are of the greatest use in fixing 
the dates of grants of land which are so important a part of our 
materials for history. But the fictitious sera of the Purdnas prevents 
their being employed in those collections, and there are no 
other chronicles in which they might be made use of. On the 
whole we must admit the insufficiency of the HindiWfiironology, 
and confess that, with the few exceptions specified, we must be 
content with guesses, until the arrival of the Mussulmans at length 
]>- L us in possession of a regular succession of events, with their 
dales. 


CHAPTER IY. 

MEDICINE. 

r l:fK earliest medical writers extant are Cliaraka and Susruta. 
We do not know the date of either of them ; but there is^r- com- 
ment ary on the second and later of the two, which was written in 
(Kashmir in the? twelfth or thirteenth century, and does not seem to 
have been the first. 1 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably soon 
after that nation turned its attention to literature. The Arab 
writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the medical writers 
of India, and place their knowledge on a level with that of the 
Greeks. It helps to fix the date of their becoming known to the 
Arabs, to find that two Hindus, named Manka and Saleh, were phy- 
sicians to Hdrun al Raslifd in the eighth century. 2 

Their acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very ex- 
tensive. We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, in 

1 Most of the information in this chapter ii. p. 337, &c.), and Mr. Coat's, Transactions 
is taken from an essay on tho antiquity of of the IAtsranj Society of Bombay , vol. iii. 
the Indian materia medica, by Dr. Royle, p. 232. 

Professor of King's College, London. The a Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr. Boyle, 
additions are from Ward’s Hindoos (vol. p. 64. 
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which they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently taught 
us the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the use of cowitch 
against worms: their chemicgl skill is a fact more striking and 
more unexpected. 

They knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and muri- 
atic acid ; the oxide of copper,* iron, lead (of which they had both 
the red oxide and litharge), tin and zinc ; the sulpliuret of iron, 
copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; the sulphate of copper, 
zinc, and iron ; and carbonates of load and iron. Their mpdes of 
preparing those substances seem, in some instances, if not in all, to 
have been peculiar to themselves. 3 

Then* use of these medicines seems to have been very bold. • They 
were the first nation who employed minerals internally, and they 
not only gave mercury in that manner, but arsenic and arsenious 
acid, wliich^pere remedies in intermittents. They have long used 
cinnabar for fumigations, by which they produce a speedy and safe 
salivation. 

Their surgery is as remarkable as them medicine, especially when 
we recollect their ignorance of anatomy. They cut for the stone, 
couched for the cataract, and extracted the foetus from the womb, 
and in their early worjes enumerate no less than 127 sorts of surgical 
instruments. 4 But their instruments were probably always rude. 
At present they are so much so, that, though very successful in 
cataract, their operations for the stone are often fatal. 

They have long practised inoculation ; but still many lives were 
lost from small-pox, until the introduction of vaccination. 

Thfi^Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse and to the state 
of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, &c., and to the nature of the eva- 
cuations ; and they are said to form correct prognostic from the ob- 
servation of the symptoms. But their practice is all empirical, their 
theory only tending to mislead them. Nor are they always judicious 
in their treatment : in fevers, for instance, they shut up the patient 
in a room artificially heated, and deprive him not only of food, but 
drink. 

They , call in astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine, 
applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the planets, and 
often accompanying them with mystical verses and charms. 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art in its best 
days, but the science has no doubt declined ; chemists can conduct 
their preparations successfully without having the least knowledge 
of the principles by which the desired changes are effected ; phy- 
sicians follow the practice of their instructors without inquiry ; and 

• See Dr. Hoyle, p. 44, who particularly and corrosive sublimate, 
refers to the processes for making calomel 4 Dr. Hoyle, p. 49. 
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surgery is so far neglected, that bleeding is left to the barber, bone- 
setting to the herdsman, and every man is ready to administer a 
blister, which is done with the juice pf the euphorbium, and still 
oftener with the actual cautery. • 


CHAPTER V. 

LANGUAGE. 

Tiie Shanscrit language has been pronounced by one whose 
extensive acquaintance with those of other ancient and shanscrit. 
modern nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be “ of a wonder- 
ful stmeture ; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” 1 * 111 

The language so highly commended seems always to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. Panini, the earliest extant writer 
on its grammar, is^so ancient as to be mixed up with the fabulous 
ages. His works and those of his successors have established a 
system of grammar the most complete that ever was employed in 
arranging the elements of human speech. 

1 should not, if I were able, enter on its details in this place ; but 
some explanation- of them is accessible to the English reader in an 
essay of Mr. Colebrooke. 2 

Resides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there are, in 
Shanscrit, treatises on rhetoric and composition, proportioned in 
number to the extent of Hindu literature in every branch. 3 Shan- 
scrit is still ♦efully cultivated ; and, though it has long been a 
dead language, the learned are able even now to converse in it, pro- 
bably with as much ease as those of Europe found in Latin before 
the general diffusion of the knowledge of modern tongues. It would 
be curious to ascertain when it ceased to be the language of the 
people, and how fur it ever was so in its highly polished form. 

Shanscrit has of late become an object of more interest to us from 
the discovery of its close connexion (amounting in some cases to 

1 SirW. Jones, Asiatic Researches, vol. i. a similar harmony throughout the whole 
P- length of each of their almost interminable 

Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 199. compounds, and even to contribute to the 
Among many marks of high polish, is one music of whole periods, which are gener- 
which must have particularly promoted the ally subjected to those modifications, for 
melody ot its versification. This consists the sake of euphony, which in other lan- 
in what Mr. Colebrooke calls its euphonical guages are confined to single words, 
orthography, by which letters arc changed, 8 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches , vol. vii. 

no* only so as to avoid harsh combinations p. 205, &c. 

111 particular words, but so as to preserve 

. L 
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identity) witk Greek and Latin. Tliis fact has long been known 
to Shanscrit scholars, who pointed it out in reference to single 
words ; but it has now been demonstrated by means of a comparison 
of the inflexions, conducted by German writers, and particularly by 
Mr. Bopp . 4 

It is observed by Mr. Colebrooko, that the language, metre, and 
style of a particular hymn in one of the Vddas, furnishes internal 
evidence " that the compilation of those poems in the present ar- 
rangement took place after the Shanscrit tongue had advanced from 
the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude of hymns and 
prayers of the Veda was composed, to the polished and sonorous 
language in which the mythological poems, sacred and profane, have 
been written.” 

From the Vedas to Menu, and from Menu to the Purdnas, Sir 
W. Jones (jpnccivcs the change to be exactly in the same propor- 
tion as from the fragments of Nuina to those of the twelve tables, 
and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander are 
often resolvable into Shanscrit in its present form. No allusion is 
made by those authors to a sacred language, distinct from that of the 
people; but, in the earliest Hindu dramas, women and uneducated 
persons are introduced, speaking a loss polished dialect, while Shan- 
scrit is reserved for the higher characters. 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Shanscrit may be sug- 
othcrian- gested by the degree in which it is combined with th'emo- 
lndfa . 8 ° dern languages of India. 

Tly^iive northern languages, those of the Panjdb, Canouj, Mi- 
thila (or North Belidr), Bengal, and Guzerdt, are, as wo may infer 
from Mr. Colebrooke, branches of the Shanscrit, altt^pd by the mix- 
ture of local and foreign words and new inflexions, much as Italian 
is from Latin ; 5 * * but of the live languages of the Deckan, three, at 
least (Tamul, Telugu, and Carndta), have an origin totally distinct 
from the Shanscrit, and receive words from that tongue in the same 
manner that Latin has been ingrafted on English, or Arabic on 
Hindi. Of these, three Tamul is so much the most pure, that it is 
sometimes thought to be the source of the other two. Telugu, 
though it preserves its own structure, is much mixed with Shan- 
scrit words. 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa, though probably of 
the Tdmul family, is so much indebted to Shanscrit as to lead Mr. 

4 See a very succinct account of his com- 5 Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 219. 

parison in the Edinburgh Jlevicw, vol. xxxiii. See also Wilson, Preface to the Mackenzie 

p. 431 ; and a more copious one in the Collection, p. li. 

Armais of Oriental Literature, 
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Wilson to say that “if the Shanscrit vocables were excluded, it 
could not pretend to be a language.” It is, indeed, often counted 
'instead of Guzer&ti) among the five languages of the north. 

Maharashtra, or Maratta, is considered by Mr. Wilsdh to belong 
to the northern family, though always counted among those of the 
south. The people must therefore be a branch of those beyond the 
Vindya mountains, but*no guess can be made at the period of their 
immigration. 6 ^ 


CHAPTER VI. 

LITERATURE. 

Poetry . 

A person unacquainted with Shanscrit scarcely possesses the means 
of forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindus. 

The singular attention to harmony which characterises the Slian- 
scrii must give it a charm that is lost in translation ; and the un- 
bounded facility of forming compounds, which adds so much to the 
richness of the original, unavoidably occasions stiff and unnatural 
combinations in a language of a different genius. 

Even the originality of Hindu poetry diminishes our enjoyment of 
it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associations. The pe- 
culiarity of the ideas and recollections of the people renders it diffi- 
cult for us to cuter into their spirit : while the difference of4\ll na- 
tural appearances and productions deprives their imagery of half 
its beauty, and makes that a source of obscurity to us, which to a 
native of the East would give additional vividness to every expres- 
sion. What ideas can we derive from being told that a maiden’s 
lips are a bandhujiva flower, and that the lustre of the madhuca 
beams on her cheeks ? or, in other circumstances, that her cheek is 
like the champa leaf? Yet those figures may bo as expressive, to 
those who understand the allusions, as our own comparisons of a 
youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one that pines for love to a 
neglected primrose. 

With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Shanscrit 
poetry to which we have access present considerable beauties. 

Their drama, in particular, which is the department with whcli 
we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of excellence, nrama. 

6 The remarks on the southern languages Papers, and from the writings of Mr. Lllis 
arc taken, with a very few exceptions, from and Mr. Babington quoted in that disscr- 
Ir. Wilson’s Preface to the Mackenzie tation. „ 

b 2 
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Sacontald has long been known to Europeans by the classical ver- 
sion of Sir W. Jones, and our acquaintance with the principal of the 
remaining dramas has now become familiar through the admirable 
translations'of Mr. Wilson. 

Though we possess plays written at least as early as the beginning 
of the Christian sera, and one which was composed in Bengal within 
these fifty years, yet the whole number extant does not exceed 
sixty. This is probably owing to the manner in which they Were 
at first produced, bping only acted once on some particular festival 
in the great hall or inner court of a palace , 1 and consequently losing 
all the popularity which plays in our times derive from repeated re- 
presentations in different cities and in public theatres. Many must 
also have been lost owing to the neglect of the learned ; for the taste 
for this species of poetiy seems corrupted, if not extinct, among the 
Bramins ; and although some of the least deserving specimens are 
still favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures us that he has met with 
but one Bramin who could be considered as conversant with the 
dramatic literature of his country . 2 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and abstracts 
mixed with specimens of twenty-four more. 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none at least 
that terminate unhappily, yet these plays exhibit a variety not sur- 
passed on any other stage. Besides the different classes of dramas, 
farces, moralities, and short pieces such as we should call interludes, 
the diversity arising from the subjects seems to have been almost 
unlimited. A play translated by Dr. Taylor of Bombay is a lively, 
and sometimes humorous, illustration of the tenets of the different 
schools of philosophy . 3 * Of the more regular dramas, some relate to 
the actions of heroes ; some, to the wars and loves of kings ; others, 
to the intrigues of ministers ; and others are strictly confined to the 
incidents of private life. 

The characters are as different as the subjects. In some there is 
not a trace of supernatural age cy or an allusion to religion. In 
others, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly lovers ; gods and 
demons appear in others ; enchantments, unconnected with religion, 
influence the fate of some ; and in one, almost the whole Hindii 
Pantheon is brought on the stage to attest the innocence of the 
heroine. 

In general, however, even in the cases where the gods afford their 
assistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on human feel- 

1 Wilson's Preface to the “"Theatre of 8 This will suggest “The Clouds" of 

the Hindoos." Aristophanes, but it is more like some of 

8 Appendix to the “ Theatre of the Hin- the moralities of the middle ages, 

doos," vol. iii. jh 97. 
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ings and natural situations, over which the superior beings have no 
direct influence. 

The number of acts is not fixed, an,d extends in practice from one 
to ten. * 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes vacant, 
or when an interval is required between two parts of the action. 

In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in one case 
twelve years passes between the first and second acts) ; unity of 
place is loss attended to ; but the more important point of unity of 
action is as well preserved as in most modem performances. 

The plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively, though 
somewhat prolonged ; and considerable skill is sometimes shown in 
preparing the reader to enter fully into the feelings of the persons 
in the situations in which they are about to bo placed. 

Some judgment of the actors may be formed from the specimens 
still seen. .Regular dramas are very rarely performed ; when they 
are, the tone is grave and declamatory. The dresses are such as 
we sec represented on ancient sculptures ; and the high caps, or 
rather crowns, of the superior characters, composed of dark azure 
and gold, of the form peculiar to Hindu sculpture, give an air of 
much greater dignity than the modern turban. Mimics, buffoons, 
and actors of a sort of paidy extemporary farces, are common 
still. They are coarse, childish, and, when not previously warned, 
grossly indecent ; but they exhibit considerable powers of acting 
and much comic humour. 

The best dramatic authors are Calid&s, who probably lived in the 
fifth century, and Bhavabhuti, who flourished in the eighths Each 
of these poets wrote three dramatic works, two of which, in each 
instance, have been translated. The first excels in tenderness and 
delicacy, and is full of highly poetical description. The beauties 
of his pastoral drama of “ Sacontala” have long been deservedly 
admired. The “ Hero and the Nymph,” in Mr. Wilson’s collection, 
is in a still more romantic strain, and may be compared (in the wild- 
ness of its design at least) to the “ Tempest ” and “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream .” 4 The other great dramatist possesses all the same 
qualities in an equal degree, accompanied with a sublimity of de- 

4 Mr. Mill’s judgment on “ Sacontala ” tween the three youthful maidens is tender 
is not, in general, favourable ; hut one pqs- and delightful ; And the scene which takes 
sage is so just, and so well expressed, that place when Sacontala is about to leave the 
I cannot refrain from quoting it. “ The peaceful hermitage where she had happily 
poem, indeed, has some beautiful passages, spent her youth, her expressions of tendcr- 
fhe courtship between Sacontala and ness to her friends, her affectionate parting 
pushmantu (that is the name of the king) with the domestic animals she had tended, 
is delicate and interesting ; and the work- and even with the flowers and trees in 
mgs nl the passion on two amiable minds which she had delighted, breathe more 
ap* naturally and vividly pourtrayed. The than pastoral sweetness.” 
picture of the friendship which exists be- 
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seription, a manly tone, and a high and even martial spirit, that is 
without example in any other Hindu poet that I have heard of. 

It may, indeed, be asserted, *of all the compositions of the Ilindiis, 
that they participate in the moral defects of the nation, and possess 
a character of voluptuous calm more adapted to the contemplation 
of the beauties of nature, than to the exertion of energy or to the 
enjoyment of adventure. Hence, their ordinary poetry, though 
flowing and elegant, and displaying a profusion of the richest 
imagery, is often deficient in the spirit which ought to prevent the 
reader’s being cloyed with sweetness, and seldom moves any strong 
feeling, or awakens any lofty sentiment. 

The emotions in which they are mosi successful are those of love 
and tenderness. They powerfully present the raptures of mutual 
affection, the languisliment of absence, and the ravings of disap- 
pointed passion. They can even rise to the nobler feelings of devoted 
attachment, and generous disregard of selfish motives ; but we look 
in vain for traits of vigour, of pride, or independence : even in their 
numerous battles they seem to feel little real sympathy with the 
combatants, and are obliged to make up by hyberbolical descrip- 
tion for the want of that ardent spirit which a Greek or Homan 
poet could easily transfuse into the bosom of his hero, while it 
glowed with all its fervour in his owm . 5 

The great strength of the Slumscrit poets, as well as their great 
delight, is in description. Their most frequent subjects are scenes of 
repose and meditation, amidst sequestered woods and flowery banks, 
fanned by fragrant gales and cooled by limpid waters ; but they are 
not unsuccessful in cheerful and animated landscape. Such is the 
description of the country round IJjcin in the ninth act of “ Malall 
and Mddhava ; ” where mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glitter- 
ing rivulets combine to form an extensive and a varied prospect. 
The city occupies the centre of the view : its towers, temples, pin- 
nacles, and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath ; while 
the groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and the meadow's 
brightening with the recent shower afford a luxurious restiug-place 
to the heavy-uddered kine. Sometimes, also, they raise their efforts 
to the frowning mountain and the gathering tempest. Bliavabhiiti, 
in particular, excels in this higher sort of description. His touches 
of wild mountain scenery in different, places, and his description of 
the romantic rocks and solemn forests round the source of the Goda- 

5 The following speech of a stripling in minds us of the “joys of combat ” which 
one of Uhovabhuti’s plays, however, re- delighted the northern warrior:— 

“ Boys . The soldiers raise their hows and point their shafts 
Against you, and the hermitage is still remote. 

Fly ! Sec, 

Let the shafts fall. Oh ! this is glorious ! ” 
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yori, are full of grandeur and sublimity. Among *his most im- 
pressive descriptions is one where liis hero repairs at midnight to 
a Held of tombs, scarcely lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, 
and evokes the demons of the place, whose appearance, filling the 
air with their shrill cries and unearthly forms, is painted in dark 
and powerful colours ; while the solitude, the moaning of the winds, 
the hoarse sound of the brook, the wailing owl, and the long-drawn 
howl of the jackall, which succeed on the sudden disappearance of 
the spirits, almost surpass in effect the presence of their super- 
natural terrors . 6 

This taste for description is more striking from* its contrast with 
the practice of some of their neighbours. 

In Persian poets, for instance, a long description of inanimate 
nature is rarely met with. Their genius is for the expression of 
doc}) feelings or of sublime conceptions ; and, in their brief and 
indistinct attempts at description, they attend exclusively to the 
sentiment excited by objects in the mind, quite neglecting the im- 
pression which they make on the senses. 

I) lit a Shanscrit poet, without omitting the characteristic emotion, 
presents all the elements from which it springs, delineates the pecu- 
liar features of the scene, and exhibits the whole in so picturesque 
a manner, that a stranger, von with his ignorance of the names of 
plants and animals, might easily form a notion of the nature of an 
Indian landscape. 

Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the opening buds 
smile, the rose spreads forth all her charms to the intoxicated night- 
ingale ; the breeze brings the recollections of youth, and the spring 
invites the youths and damsels to his bridal pavilion. But the lover 
is without enjoyment in this festival of nature. The passing rill 
recalls the flight of time ; the nightingale seems to lament the in- 
constancy of the rose, and to remember that the wintry blast will 
soon scatter her now blooming leaves. Ho calls on the heavens to 
join their tears to his, and on the w ind to bear his sighs to his ob- 
durate fair. 

A Hindu poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the dcop 
shade of a grove, where the dark tainala mixes its branches with 
the pale foliage of the nimba, and the mangoe tree extends its 
ancient arms among the quivering leaves of the lofty pipala, some 
creeper twines round the jambu, and flings out its floating tendrils 
from the topmost bough. The asoca hangs down the long clusters 
of its glowing flowers, the madliavi exhibits its snow-white petals, 
and other trees pour showers of blossom ^from their loaded branches. 
Um air is filled with fragrance, and is still, but for the hum of bees 

0 Mdlatl and Mddhana, Act I. Scene 1, in Wilson's Theatre of the Hindoos. 
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and the rippling of the passing rill. The note of the c6il is from 
time to time heard at a distance, or the low murmur of the turtle- 
dove on some neighbouring tree. The lover wanders forth into 
such a scene, and indulges his melancholy in this congenial seclu- 
sion. He is soothed by the south wind, and softened by the languid 
odour of the mangoe blossoms, till he sinks down overpowered in 
an arbour of jessamine, and abandons himself to the thoughts of his 
absent mistress. 

The figures employed by the two nations partake of this con- 
trast : those of the Persians are conventional hints, which would 
scarcely convey an idea to a person unaccustomed to them. A 
beautiful woman’s form is a cypress ; her locks are musk (in black- 
ness) ; her eyes a languid narcissus ; and the dimple in her chin a 
well ; but the Slianscrit similes, in which they deal more than in 
metaphors, are in general new and appropriate, and are sufficient, 
without previous knowledge, to place the points of resemblance in 
a vivid light. 

The Slianscrit poets have, no doubt, commonplaces, and some of 
them as fanciful as those of the Persians ; but in general the topics 
seem drawn from the writer’s memory and imagination, and not 
adopted from a common stock which has supplied the wants of a 
succession of former authors. Having said so much of the Hindu 
drama, and having anticipated the general character of Slianscrit 
poetry, I shall be more brief with what remains. 

The most voluminous as w ell as the most ancient and important 
sacred portion of Hindi verse consists of the sacred and the epic 
Poctry * a/,. 01 ' heroic poems. On the sacred poems Mr. Oolebrooke 
has pronounced, 7 that tlieir “general style is flat, diffuse, and no 
less deficient in ornament than abundant in repetitions.” The 
specimens which have been translated give no ground for question- 
ing this decision. 

Of the Vedas, the first part, consisting of hymns, &c., can alone 
be classed with poetry ; and however sublime tlieir doctrines, it 
appears that the same praise cannot be extended to their com- 
position. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, Earn Mohan E&i, and 
Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the “ Oriental Magazine” 
for December, 1825, afford no sign of imagination, and no example 
of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers and 
hymns in Colebrooke’s “ Treatise on the Religious Ceremonies of 
the Hindus.” 8 

7 Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 425. “Rig V6da” translated by Mr. Rosen 

8 A cursory view of the portion of the (lately published) does not raise our opi- 
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Next in succession to the Vedas comes the great heroic poem of 
the “ Rdmayana,” which commemorates the conquest of ncroic 
Oeylon. 9 The author, Vdlmiki, is s$id to have been con- 
temporary with the event ; but not even a poet would in- na " 
vest a living warrior with supernatural powers, or would give him an 
army of apes for allies. A considerable period must have elapsed 
before the real circumstances of the story were sufficiently forgotten 
to admit of such bold embellishments. This argument, however, 
shows the early date of the hero, without impugning the antiquity 
of the poem. Of that there can be no dispute ; for the language 
approaches nearer than any other Shanscrit poem to the early form 
used in the Vedas, and an epitome is introduced into tliQ “ Mahd 
Bharat,” itself the work of a remote age. 

This last poem is ascribed to Vydsa, the author of the Vedas, and 
an eye-witness of the exploits which it records. But with- The ■■ mm 
in the poein itself is an acknowledgment that it was put lih&rat *” 
into its present form by Sauti, who received it through another 
person from Vydsa : 24,000 verses out of 100,000 are alleged, in the 
same place, to be the work of the original poet. 10 Its pretensions 
to such remote antiquity arc disproved by the advanced stage of 
the language; and the mention of Vavana* 11 (if that term be ap- 
plied to the Greeks) shows that some portion is of later date than 
the middle of the fourth century before Christ. But there seems no 
ground to question the opinion of one well qualified to judge that it 
was familiar to the Hindus at least two or three centuries before 
Christ. 18 It illustrates the date of both works to observe that, 
although the heroes in both are incarnations of Vislmu, Hdwa com- 
monly appears throughout the poem in his human character alone, 
and though Crishna is sometimes declared to be the Supreme Being 
in a human form, yet his actions imply no such divinity, and tho 
passages in which his identity with the ruler of the universe are 
most clearly stated may be suspected of being the production of a 
later period than the rest. 13 

With the exception of Mr. Colebrooko (who includes them in his 
censure of the sacred .poetry), all who have read tjie heroic poems 
ni the original are enthusiastic in their praise ; and their beauties 
have been most felt by those whose own productions entitle their 

nion of those works. It seems to be a col- a great majority of instances, for wealth 
lection of short hymns addressed to the alone. 

gods of the elements and the heavenly 9 See p. 91, and Book IV. Ch. i. 

bodies, conveying praises and petitions, 10 Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133. 

little varied, and but rarely showing signs 11 Translation at the place just referred 
oi a poetical spirit. The topics of praise to, and P?ofessor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
appear to be confined to tho effect of each vol. xv. p. 101. 

god s power on the material world ; and 12 Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133,. 
ie prayers are even less spiritual, being, in 13 Preface to the 44 Vishnu Purano,” p. ix. 
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judgment to most respect. N or is this admiration confined to critics 
who have peculiarly devoted themselves to Oriental literature: 
Milman and Schlegel vie with. Wilson and Jones in their applause ; 
and from one or other of those writers we learn the simplicity and 
originality of the composition the sublimity, grace, and pathos of 
particular passages ; the natural dignity of the actors ; the holy 
purity of the manners, and the inexhaustible fertility of imagination 
in the authors. From such evidence, and not from translations in 
prose, we should form our opinions of the originals. If wo were 
obliged to judge from such of those literal versions as we possess in 
English (which are mostly from tho “ Rdmdyana”), wo should be 
unable to discover any of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity ; 
and should conceive the poems to be chiefly characterized by extreme 
flatness and prolixity. Some of the poetical translations exhibit 
portions more worthy of the encomiums bestowed on them. The 
specimens of the “ Mahd Eli drat ” which appeared, in blank verse, 
in the “ Oriental Magazine,” 14 are of this last description. It is true 
that, though selections, and improved by compression, they are still 
tediously diffuse ; but they contain many spirited and poetical pas- 
sages : the similes, in particular, arc short, simple, and picturesque ; 
and, on tho whole, the author must be acknowledged to tread, at 
whatever distance, on the path of Homer. 

The episode of “ Nala and Ikimyauti,” in the same poem, 15 being 
a domestic story, is better fitted than battles to the Hindii genius ; 
and is a model of beautiful simplicity. Among the other episodes 
in the same poem (as it now stands) is the “ Ehagwat Gita,” which 
is supposed to be the work of a much later age. 16 It is a poetical 
exposition of the doctrines of a particular school of theology, and 
has been admired for the clearness and beauty of the language and 
illustrations. Whatever may be its merits as to clearness, it de- 
serves high praise for the skill with which it is adapted to the origi- 
nal epic and for the tenderness and elegance of the narrative by 
means of which it is introdi ^cd. 

The legendary part of the Purdnas may be regarded as belonging 
to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts introduced by 
Colonel Kennedy in his “ Researches into Hindu Mythology ” are 
spirited and poetical. 

The portion of tho “Ram&yana” of 136ddyanah translated by 
Mr. Ellis in the “ Oriental Magazine ” for September, 1826, is more 
conformable to European taste than the other translations ; but it 
seems doubtful, from the note in page 8, whether it is designed to 

14 For December, 1824, and March and 10 Translated by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
September, 1825. Charles) Wilkins, in 1784. 

is Trutflated by the Rev. H. II. Milman. 
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be a literal translation ; and, consequently, it cannot s*afely be taken 
as a specimen of Hindu poetry. 

The “ Meghaduta ” 17 is an excellent example of purely descrip- 
tive poetry. A spirit banished from heaven charges a Descriptive, 
cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and describes the coun- 
tries over which it will have to pass. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hindu topic of the set- 
ting in of the rainy season, amidst assembled clouds and muttering 
thunder, the revival of nature from its previous languor, the rejoic- 
ing of some animals at the approach of rain, and the long lines of 
cranes and other migratory birds that appear in the higher regions 
of the sky : he describes the varied landscape and the numerous 
cities over which the cloud is to pass, interspersing allusions to the 
talcs which are associated with the different scenes. 

Intermixed with the whole are the lamentations of the exile him- 
self, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments from 
which ho is excluded. 

* The description is less exuberant than in most poems, but it does 
not escape the tameness which has been elsewhere ascribed to 
Shanscrit verse. 

The “Gita Govinda, or Songs of Jaya t D6va,” 18 are the only 
specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in Pastoral, 
perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and the 
want of vigour and interest which form the beauties and defects of 
the Hindu school. 

They are distinguished also by the use of conceits ; which, as the 
author lived as late as the fourteenth century, are, perhaps marks 
of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

I have seen no specimen of Hindu satire. Some of their drama- 
tic performances seem to partake of this character. 19 Judg- satire, 
ing from the heaviness of the ludicrous parts occasionally intro- 
duced into the regular plays, I should not expect to find much suc- 
cess in tlift department. 

Though there are several other poetical works translated, enough 
has, perhaps, been said on this subject, considering the Tales and 
little value of opinions formed on such grounds. An im- fable8, 
portant part of the Hindu literature, however, still remains to be 
noticed, in their tales and fables ; in both of which species of com- 
position they appear to have been the instructors of all the rest of 
mankind. The most ancient known fables (those of Bidpdi) have 
been found almost unchanged in their Shanscrit dress ; and to them 

17 translated by Professor Wilson, and 19 Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 185.^ 
published with the original Shanscrit, in 19 Sec Wilson’s Hindoo Drama , vol. iii. 
l813 * p. 97, &c. of the Appendix. 
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almost all the fabulous relations of other countries have been clearly 
traced . 20 The complicated scheme of story-telling, tale within tale, 
like the “ Arabian Nights,” seems also to be of their invention, as 
are the subjects of many well-known tales and romances both Ori- 
ental and European. In their native form, they are told with sim- 
plicity, and not without spirit and interest. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the taste for description seems here to have changed sides, 
the Hindu stories having none of those gorgeous and picturesque 
accompaniments which are so captivating in the Arabian and 
Persian tales . 21 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FINE AKTS. 


Music. 


The Hindu music appears, from the accounts of Sir W. Jones 1 and 
Mr. Paterson , 2 to be systematic and refined. 

They have cighty-fcur modes , 3 of which thirty-six are in general 
use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar expression, and 
the power of moving some particular sentiment or affection. 

They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours of the 
day and night, and are each considered to possess some quality ap- 
propriate to the time. 

Musical science is said to have declined like all others ; and, cer- 
tainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear the impres- 
sion of any such variety or complication. They are almost all of 
one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and distinguishable at 
once from the melodies of any other nation. To do them justice, 
however, they should be heard from a single voice, or accompanied 
by the vina, which has been called the Indian lyre. 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums beaten 
with the fingers. It is loud and unmusical, and would drown the 


90 By Mr. Colebrooke, the Baroii de Sacy, 
and Professor Wilson. 

31 As a guide to further inquiry into tftc 
Indian origin of European fictions, consult 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
vol. i. p. 156. 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 55. 

9 Ibid. vol. ix. p. 445. 

3 Sir W. Jones explains that these modes 
are not to be confounded with our modern 
inodes which result from the system of ac- 
cords now established in Europe. The In- 


dian modes are formed portly “by giving 
the lead to one or other of our twelve 
sounds, and varying, in seven efifferent 
ways, the position of the semitones/' This 
gives the number of eighty-four, which 
has been retained, although many of the 
original, or rather possible, modes have 
been dispensed with, and the number made 
up by aids drawn “ from the association 
of ideas, and the mutilation of the regular 
scales.'' 
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voices of the singers if thfy were not exerted to a pitch that is fatal 
to all delicacy or softness . 4 

Paintirtg . 

Painting is still in the lowest stage. Walls of houses are often 
painted in water colours, and sometimes in oils. The subjects are 
mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and female figures, 
and animals, with no landscape, or at best a tree or two, or a build- 
ing stuck in without any knowledge of perspective, or any attention 
to light and shade. Of the works of other nations they most 
resemble the paintings on the walls of Egyptian tombs. They have 
also pictures of a small size in a sort of distemper, which, in addi- 
tion to the above subjects, include likenesses of individuals. 

The Hindus have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, but 
the other ornaments are better executed than the figures. If por- 
traits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, I should suspect 
that they had learned this art from the Mussulmans, by whom (in 
spite of the discouragement given by the Mahometan religion) they 
are very far surpassed. 

Sculpture . 

One would expect that sculpture would bb carried to high per- 
fection among a people so devoted to polytheism; and it certainly 
is not for want of employment that it has failed to attain to excel- 
lence. Besides innumerable images, all caves and temples are 
covered with statues and reliefs; and the latter are often bold, 
including complicated groups, and expressing various passions. 
They are sometimes very spirited, and neither the sculptifres nor 
paintings fail to produce very fine specimens of grace in figure and 
attitude ; but there is a total ignorance of anatomy, and an inatten- 
tion even to the obvious appearances of the limbs and muscles, 
together with a disregard of proportion between different figures, 
and a want of skill in grouping, which must entirely exclude the 
best of the Hindi sculpture from coming into the most remote 
comparison with European works of art 


Architecture. 

Tip numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their know- 
ledge of the practice of arcliitecture ; and if any confidence can be 

4 It is but fair to give the following hearing, in most parts of India, ore regarded 
opinion from a person eminently qualified, by their scientific brethren in much the 
to judge (in the Oriental Qnai'terly Mjgazine ; same light as a ballad-singer at the corner 
for December, 1825, p. 127) : — “We may of the street by the primo soprano of the 
add, that the only native singers and Italian Opera.” 
players whom Europeans are in the way of 
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given to the claims of the books of wMfch fragments still remain, 
. they seem early to have been acquainted with the science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on architecture 
is contained/ in a late essay by an intelligent native, where also the 
system taught by them is ably developed . 5 

The principles of the art seen, by this essay, to have been well 
understood ; and numerous rules appear to have been derived from 
them. 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described ; some 
(the cyma, toro, cavetto, &c.) are the same as our own, and a few 
are peculiar. The forms and proportions of pedestals, bases, shafts, 
capitals, and entablatures are given ; how fully, in some cases, may 
be conjectured from there being sixty-four sorts of bases. There 
are no fixed orders, but the height of a column may vary from six 
to ten diameters, and its proportions regulate, though not strictly, 
those of the capitals, intercolumniations, &c. This place does not 
admit of any specification of the rules of architecture, or any tiling 
beyond a general notion of the native buildings which are now to 
be seen in India. The style of those structures has been supposed 
to resemble that of Egypt. It does so only in the massy character 
both of the buildings, and the materials, and in the quantity of 
sculpture on some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building 
high towers at gateways is also similar, but in Egypt there is one 
on each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a resemblance to some 
in the cave temples ; but these are all the points in which any simi- 
larity can be discovered. 

The two most striking features in Egyptian architecture arc, the 
*use of pyramids, and the manner in which the sides of every build- 
ing slope inwards until they reach the top, where they meet a flat 
roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice. Neither of these 
characteristics is to be found ir India. Pyramidal roofs to the 
halls before temples are not uncommon, but they are hollow within, 
and supported by w T alls or pillars. Solid pyramids arc unknown ; 
and even the roofs are diversified on the outside with acroteria and 
other ornaments, that take away all resemblance to the Egyptian 
.pyramids. Walls are always perpendicular, and though towers of 
temples diminish gradually, yet they do so in a manner pccidfcr to 
themselves, and bear as much resemblance to our slender steeples 
as to the broad masses of Egyptian architecture. They, in fact, 
hold an intermediate place between both, but have little likeness to 
either. 

5 Essay on -Architecture, by Bam Raz, published by the Oriental Translation 

Fund. 0 
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In the south they are generally a succession of storied, each nar- 
rc wcr than the one below it ; and north of the Godavery they 
more frequently taper upwards, but with an outward curve in the 
sides, by means of which there is a greater swell near the middle 
than even at the base. They do not come quite to a point, but 
are crowned by a flattened dome, or •some more fanciful termina- 
tion, over which is, in all cases, a high pinnacle of metal gilt, or 
else a trident, or other emblem peculiar to the god. Though 
plainer than the rest of the temple, the towers are never quite 
plain, and are often stuck over with pinnacles, and covered with 
oilier ornaments of every description. 

The sanctuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, scarcely 
lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper presents his 
offering and prefers his supplication. In very small temples this is 
the w hole building ; but in others it is surmounted by the tower, is 
approached through spacious halls, and is surrounded by courts and 
colonnades, including other temples and religious buildings. At 
Seringam there arc seven different enclosures, and the outer one is 
near four miles in circumferen-e . 6 The colonnades which line the 
interior of the courts, or form approaches to the temple, are often 
so deep as to require many ro" s of pillars, which are generally high, 
slender, and delicate, but thickly set. Gothic ilisles have been com- 
pared to avenues of oaks, and these might be likened to groves of 
palm trees. 

There are often lower colonnades, in which, and in many other 
places, are liigldy-wrought columns, round, square, and octagon, or 
mixing all throe ; sometimes cut into the shape of vases, and hung 
vitli chains or garlands; sometimes decorated with the fbfms of 
animals, and sometimes partly composed of groups of human 
iigures. • 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more solid 
parts of the building; where, also, the number of salient and re- 
tiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in the entablature, 
increase the richness and complexity of the effect. The posts and 
lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, are enclosed and 
almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, and a profusion of 
arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, animals, and imaginaiy 
beings ; in short, of every species of embellishment that the most 
fertile fancy could devise. These arabesques, the running patterns 
of plants and creepers in particular, are often of an elegance 
scarcely equalled in any other part of the world. 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief; exhibiting 
animated pictures ' of the warn of the gods and other legends. 

0 Orme's Iudostan, vol. i. p. 182. 
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Groups of lhythological figures, likewise, often run along tlie frieze, 
and add great richness to the entablature. 7 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes found 
assembled ,in considerable numbers. At the ruins of Bhuvaneswara, 
in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the eye in any di- 
rection from the great tower without taking into the view upwards 
of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none less than fifty or sixty, 
and some from 150 to 180 feet high. 8 

Those of Bij&yanagar, near the left bank of the river Tumbadra, 
are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect produced 
by the Hindu pagodas never equals the simple majesty and sym- 
metry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur arising from the 
swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. The extensive parts 
of the building want height, and the high ones are deficient in 
breadth ; there is no combination between the different parts ; and 
the general result produces a conviction that, in this art, as in most 
other things, the Hindus display more richness and beauty in de- 
tails than greatness in the conception of the whole. The cave 
temples, alone, exhibit boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens of 
temples, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, accompanied with a 
sort of romantic mystery, which neither the nature of the religion 
itself, nor the familiarity occasioned by the daily sight of its cere- 
monies, seems suited to inspire. 

Though in temples of recent formation there is sometimes a mix- 
ture of the Mahometan style, yet the general character of these 
buildings is strikingly original, and unlike the structures of other 
nations. We may infer from this that the principles of the art 
were established in early times ; but we have no reason to think 
that any of the great works which now attract admiration are of 
very ancient date. Even the caves have no claim to great an- 
tiquity. The inscriptions, in a character which was in use at least 
three centuries before Christ, and which has long been obsolete, 
would lead us to believe that the Baudha caves must be older than 
the Christian sera ; 9 but those of the Hindus are shown beyond 
doubt, from the mythological subjects on their walls, to be at least 

7 There are some beautiful specimens of ^ 8 Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. 

Hindi! architecture in Tod’s “ Rajasthan.” xv. p. 307. 

The work of Ram Raz shows the details 9 An extensive Baudha cave is mention- 
every where employed, as well as the ge- ed by the Chinese traveller in the very bc- 
neral architecture of the south; but the ginning of the fifth century, and must have 
splendid works of the Daniells exhibit in been excavotcd in the fourth at latest.-- 
perfection every species of cave or temple Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. v. 
in all the widejflfoge of India. p, 103. 
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as modern as the eighth or ninth century. 10 The sculptured works 
at Malia Balipuram, south of Madras, have been carried back to the 
remotest ajra ; but the accounts on the spot assign their construc- 
tion to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries after Christ, and the 
sculptures on the walls afford a perfect confirmation of the tra- 
dition. 11 

Home of the most celebrated built temples are of very modern 
date. The pagoda of Jagannat (of which we have heard so much), 
and the Black Pagoda in the same district, have been mentioned as 
among the most ancient of Hindu temples ; yet the first is well 
known to have been completed in a.d. 1198, and the second in 
A A). Vl\\. 12 Many of the other great temples are doubtless much 
older than this ; but there are no proofs of the great antiquity of 
any of them, and some presumptions to the contrary. 

'Fhe palaces are more likely to adopt innovations than the tem- 
ples ; but many retain the Hindu character, though constructed in 
comparatively recent times. 

The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so often 
added to, that the original plan is lost. Being generally of solid 
construction, and with terraced roots, the facility is great of building 
one house on the roof of another; so that, besides spreading towards 
the sides, they are piled upwards to a great height, and with great 
irregularitv. ‘ 

O V 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high build- 
ings ; sometimes opeii, and sometimes shaded with the trees best 
adapted for that purpose. There is always a deep colonnade round 
each court. • • 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like ours, not 
running to the whole height of the house aneftpon at one side like 
Mahometan divans. The stairs arc narrow and steep, and cut out 
of the thickness of the wall. 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are hardly 
entitled to come under the head of architecture. 

Those of rich people have a small court or two, with buildings 
round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the full glare of 
the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky red, and the walls 
sometimes painted with trees or mythological and other stories. 
AH are as crowded and ill-arranged as can be imagined. 

Perhaps the greatest of all th^piimlu works are the tanks, which 
are reservoirs for water, of which there are two kinds ; one dug out 

10 Mr. Erskine, Transactions of the TA - 11 Professor Wilson, Mackenzie Papers, 

temry Society of Bombay , and Professor Wil- Introduction, p. Ixxi. 
son, Mackenzie Papers, Preface, p. lxx. 12 Stirling's Orissa, Asiatic Researches, 

toI, xv. pp. 315, 327. 


M 
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of the earth, and the other formed by damming up the mouth of a 
valley. In the former case there are stone or other steps all round, 
down to the water, generally, the whole length of each faee, and in 
many instances temples round the edge, and little shrines down the 
steps. In the other sort these additions are confined to the em- 
bankment. The dug tanks are often near towns,- for bathing, &e., 
but are also made use of for irrigation. The dams arc always for 
the latter purpose. Many of them are of vast extent, and the em- 
bankments are magnificent works, both in respect to their elevation 
and solidity. 8ome of them form lakes, many miles in circum- 
ference, and water great tracts of country 

One species of Hindu well is also remarkabV. It is frequently 
of great depth, aud of considerable breadth. The late ones are 
often round, but the more ancient, square. They are surrounded, 
for their whole depth, with galleries, in the rich and massy style of 
Hindu works, and have often a hroad flight of stops, which com- 
mences at some distance from the well, and passes under part of 
the galleries down to the water. 

The most characteristic of the Hindu bridges are composed ol* 
stone posts, several of which form a pier, and which are connected 
by stone beams. S 1 H 1 bridges art* common in the south of India. 
Others are on thick piers of masonry, with narrow Gothic arelns; 
but their antiquity is doubtful, nor does it appear that the early 
Hindus knew tin* nn-h, or could construct vaults or domes, other- 
wise than by layers of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in 
the Treasury of Atreiis in Myeeme. 

Aiming other species of architecture must he mentioned the 
columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honour of 
victories. There is % highly-wrought example of the column, 120 
feet high, at Chitdr, which is represented in Tod’s “ Rajasthan.” 1:5 
Of the triumphal arches (if that term may be applied to square 
openings), the finest example is at Hamugar, in the north of 
Guzerat. It is indeed among the richest specimens of Hindu art. 


CHAPTER V 1 1 T. 

OTHER ARTS. 

Of the Indian manufactures, the most remarkable is that of cotton 
weaving, clpth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so long ad- 

u Vol. i. pp. 328, 761. 
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mired, and which in fineness of texture has never yet been ap- 
proached in any other country. 

r rheir silk manufactures were also excellent, and were probably 
known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the material, at a 
very early period . 1 

({old and silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps original, 
manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has not yet 
been equalled in Europe. Dyeing. 

Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to excel in working hl 
goldsmiths* work. BOld * 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of nature 
than in their own skill; for their taste is so bad that they give 
;i preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds; and their setting 
is comparatively rude, though they often combine tlieir jewellery 
into very gorgeous ornaments. 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools few and portable. A smith brings his small anvil, and the 
peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where he is 
wanted. A carpenter does sc- with more ease, working on the 
floor, mid securing any object with his toes as easily as with his 
hands. 


CIIAPTEK IX. 

AGRICULTURE. • • 

The nature of the soil and climate make ag^ultmv a simple art. 
A light plough, which he daily curries on his shoulder to the field, 
is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable the hus- 
bandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, in which to 
deposit the grain. Sowing is oft cm performed by a sort of drill (it 
is scarcely entitled to the addition of plough), which sheds the seed 
through five or six hollow canes; and a board, on which a man 
stands, serves for a harrow. A hoc, a mattock, and a few other 
articles, complete the implements of husbandry, leaping is per- 
formed with the sickle: the grain is trodden out by cattle, brought 
home in carts, and kept in lag^c dry pits under ground. The 
fields, though the bounds of each are carefully marked, are gene- 
rally unenclosed ; and nothing interrupts tlieir continuity, except 
occasional varieties in the crops. 

I hit although the Indian agriculture has such a character of sim- 

1 Mr. Colcbrooke, A sit tic Jusccrc/.cs, vol. v. p. Cl. 

* . M 2 
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plicity, there arc some peculiarities in it which call forth certain 
sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and there are 
some descriptions of cultivation to which the former character does 
not at all apply. 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, but a 
great part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation. This is 
afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds but chiefly by wells. In the 
best parts of the country there is a well in every field, from which 
w r ater is conveyed in channels, and received in little beds, divided 
by low ridges of earth. It is raised by oxen in a large bucket, 
or rather bag, of pliant leather, which has often an ingenious 
contrivance, by w hich it empties itself when drawn up. 

In some soils it is necessary, every three or four years, to eradi- 
cate the Aveeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a heavy 
plough, drawn by buffaloes, at a season when the ground is satu- 
rated with moisture. Manure is little used for general cultivation, 
but it is required in quantities for sugar cane, and many other 
sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to be carefully fenced ; 
and are sometimes surrounded by mud w r alls, but usually by high 
and impenetrable hedges of cactus, cuphorbium, aloe, and other 
strong prickly plants, as well as by other thorny bushes and 
creepers. 

One great labour is to scare away the flocks of birds, which 
devour a great part of the harvest in spite of all precautions. 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence is on a 
man, who stands on a high Avooden stage overlooking the field, 
shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, Avhich is so contrived as 
to make a loud crack at every discharge. 

The Indians undeflfcood rotation of crops, though their almost 
inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary. They class the 
soils Avith great minuteness, and are Avell* informed about the 
produce for which each is best, °nd the mode of cultivation which 
it requires. They have the injudicious practice of mixing different 
kinds of grain in one field, sometimes to come up together, and 
sometimes in succession. 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers. At 
particular seftons, the Avliole face of the country is as open and 
passable as the road, except near villages and streams, where the 
high enclosures form narroAv lafces, and are great obstructions 
to bodies of passengers. Large water-courses, or ducts, by which 
Avater is drawn from rivers or ponds, also form serious obstacles. 

These remarks arc always liable to exceptions from varieties in 
different pturte of India; and in the rice countries, as Bengal and 
the coast or^Uoromandel, they are almost inapplicable. There, the 
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rice must be completely flooded, often requires to be transplanted 
at, a certain stage, and is a particularly laborious and disagreeable 
sort of cultivation. 


CHAPTER X. 

COMMERCE. 

Though many articles of luxury are mentioned in Menu, it does 
not appear that any of them were the produce of foreign External 
countries. Their abundance, however, proves that there commurce - 
was an open trade between the different parts of India. 

There is one passage in the Code 1 in which interest on money 
lent on risk is said to be fixed by “ men well acquainted with sea 
voyages, or journeys by land.” As the word used in the original for 
sea is not applicable to any inland waters, the fact may be con- 
sidered as established, that the Hindus navigated the ocean as early 
as the age of the Code, but it is probable that their enterprise was 
confined to a coasting trade. An intercourse with the Mediterra- 
nean no doubt took place at a still earlier period ; but it is uncer- 
tain whether it was carried on by land, or partly by sea; and, in 
cither case, whether the natives of India took a share in it beyond 
their own limits. It seems not improbable that it was in the hands 
of the Arabs, and that part crossed the narrow sea from the coast 
on the west of Sind to Muscat, and then passed through Arabia to 
Egypt and Syria ; while another branch might go by land, or along 
the coast, to Babylon and Persia. 2 Our first *1 ear accounts of the 
sens west of India give no signs of trade carried on by Indians in 
lhat direction. Ne^lius, who commanded Alexander’s fleet (in 
.‘326 b.c.), did not meet a single ship in coasting from the Indus to 
the Euphrates ; and expressly says that fishing boats were the only 
vessels lie saw, and those only in particular places, and in small 
numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boats, they were 
few and small ; for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander was obliged to 
build most of his fleet himself, including all the largejMiessels, and to 
man them with sailors from the Mediterranean. 3 Tim same author, 
in enumerating the Indian classes, says of the fourth class (that of 
tradesmen and artisans), “ of tliis class also are the ship-builders and 
the sailors, as many as navigate the rivers : ” 4 from which we may 

1 Ch. viii. § 156, 157. 235, 236, ed. 1704, and Mica, chap.xviii. 

Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation p. 332, of the same edition. 

° a a C ^ llc * cn *' 8 .» v °l* ii. pp. 357-370. 4 Indica, chap. xii. p. 325. 

Sco Expedite Alexandra, book vi. pp. 
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infer that, as far as his knowledge went, there were no Indians 
employed on the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the wcstqrn trade of India 
Trade from ave furnished by a writer of the second century before 
coast. ~ Christ, 3 whose knowledge only extended to the intercourse 
between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who mentions cin- 
namon anil cassia as among the articles imported, and who, more- 
over, expressly states that ships came from India to the ports of 
Sabaea (the modern Yemen). From all that appears in this author 
we should conclude that the trade was entirely in the hands of the 
Arabs. 

It is not till the first century after Christ that we obtain a dis- 
tinct account of the course of this track 1 , and a complete enumera- 
tion of the commodities which were the objects of it. This is 
given in the Tenpins of the Try time: m Sea,” apparently the 
work of an experienced practical sailor in that part, of the ocean, 
no describes the whole coast of the Red Sea, and of the south-east, 
of Arabia, and that of India, from the Indus round Cape Comorin, 
to a point high up on the coast of Coromandel ; and gives accounts 
of the commerce carried on within those limits, ami in some place's 
beyond them. From this writer it appears that, nearly until this 
time, the ships from India continued to cross the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, and creep along the shore of Arabia to the mouth 
of the lied Sea; but that, at a recent period, the Greeks from 
Egypt, if not all navigators, used to quit the coast, soon after 
leaving the Red Sea, and stretch across the Indian Ocean to the 
coasted' Malabar. 

The trade thus carried on was very extensive, but appears to 
have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs. Arabia is described 
as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons concerned in com- 
mercial business; but no mention is mack 1 . of#ny similar description 
of persons among tin* Indians, nor is then 1 any allusion to Indians 
out of their own country except that they are mentioned with tin 1 
Arabs and Greeks, as forming a mixed population, who were settled 
in small numbers on an island near the mouth of the Rod Sea, sup- 
posed to be Socotra. So much, indeed, were the Arabs the carriers 
of the Indi[^| trade, that in Pliny’s time their settlors filled the 
western shores of Ceylon, and wore also found established on the 

Coasting coast of Malabar. 6 Rut in the same work ^fche “ Periplus ”) 

trade. the Indians arc represented as actively engaged in the 
traffic on their own coast. There were boats at the Indus to receive 

6 Agatharcliidcs preserved in Diodorus 6 Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of 
and Photius. -Spe Vincent's Commerce mul the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 283. 

Navigation o/mf Ancients, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter the river on 
account of the bar at its mouth ; fishing boats were kept in employ 
near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay to pilot vessels coming to 
Barygaza, or Barbell ; where, then as now, they were .exposed to 
l anger from the extensive banks of mud, and from the rapid rise of 
the tides. From Barbell, southward, the coast was studded with 
ports, which the author calls local emporia, and which, we may infer, 
were visited by vessels employed in the coasting trade ; but it is 
not till the author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, 
that lie first speaks of large vessels which crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Cliryse, which Is probably Sumatra, or the 
Malay peninsula. This last circumstance is in complete Trade from 
accordance with the accounts derived from the east, by coast, 
which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem early to have 
boon distinguished by their maritime enterprise from their country- 
men on the west of India. It is probable, from the nature of the 
(■uni dries which they water, that at the same time when Nearckus 
saw so little sign of commerce on the Indus, the Ganges may have 
been covered with boats, as it is at this moment, and as the nuiuber 
of ancient and civilized kingdoms on its shores would lead us to 
anticipate. The commoditie- supplied by so rich and extensive a 
region could not but engage the attention of the less advanced 
countries in the Deekan ; and as the communication between that 
part of India and the Ganges was interrupted hy forests, and plun- 
dering tribes, both probably even wilder than they arc now, a 
strong temptation was held out to the sailors on the eastern 
eoast to encounter the lesser clanger of making the direct passage 
over the Bay of Bengal ; on which, without being often out of sight 
of hind, they would be beyond the reach of the inhabitants of 
the si lure. 

This practice once established, it would be an easy effort to cross 
the upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest portion of 
if also, which is that bounded by the Malay peninsula and Sumatra. 
But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabitants of the coast of 
Coromandel, it is from the north part of that tract that we first hear 
of the Indians who sailed boldly into the open sea. The Hindus sot- 
histones of Java give a distinct account of a mn^rous J , j'; a 1 a t !^ tern 
body of Hindus from Clinga (Calinga), who lauded on islands, 
their island, civilized the inhabitants, and who fixed the date of 
their arrival by establishing the asm still subsisting, the first year of 
which fell in the seventy-fifth year before Christ. The truth of this 
narrative is proved beyond doubt by the numerous and magnificent 
H indu remains that still exist in Java, and by the fact, that, although 
the common language is Malay, the sacred language, that of liisto- 
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rical and poetical compositions, and of most inscriptions, is a dialect 
of Shanscrit. The early date is almost as decisively proved by the 
journal of the Chinese jiilgrinj in the end of the fourth century, who 
found Java entirely peopled by Hindus, and who sailed from the 
Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from Java to China, in 
ships manned by crows professing the Braminieal religion . 7 The 
Hindu religion in Java was afterwards superseded by that of Budha ; 
but the Indian government subsisted till the end of the fourteenth 
century; when it was subverted by Mahometan proselytes, con- 
verted by Arab missionaries in the course of the preceding century. 
The island of Bali, close to the east of Java, is still inhabited by 
Hindus ; who have Malay or Tartar features, but profess to be of 
the four Hindu classes. It is not impossible that they may be so 
descended, notwithstanding the alteration in then* features ; but it is 
more probable that their pure descent is a fiction, as we have an 
example of a still more daring imposture in the poets of Java, who 
have transferred the whole scene of the “ Malm Bharat,” with all 
the cities, kings, and heroes of the Jumna and Ganges, to their 
own island. 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subsequent to 
Trade in the “Periplus” speak of an extensive commerce with 
India, but afford no information respecting the part taken 
Greeks. j n by the Indians, unless it be by their silence ; for while 
they mention Arab and Chinese ships as frequenting the ports of 
India, they never allude to any voyage as having been made by a 
vessel of the latter country.* 

Mayo Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of Malabar, 
who cruised for the whole summer; but it appears,, a ft erwards, that 
their practice was to lie at anchor, and consequently close to the 
shore, only getting under weigh on the approach of a prize. When 
Vasco da Gama reached tin coast of Malabar, lie found the trade 
exclusively in the hands of th° Moors, and it was to their rivalry 
that lie and his successors owed most of the opposition they en- 
countered. 

The exports from India to the West do not seem, at the time 
Sit 8 ln of t ' l ° " l >ori l ,lns > ” to have been very different from what 
times. tlieygjtre now ; cotton cloth, muslin, and chintz of various 
kinds ; silk cloth and thread ; indigo and other dyes ; cinnamon 
and other spices ; sugar ; diamonds, pearls, emerajpls, and many 
inferior stones ; steel ; drugs ; aromatics ; and sometimes, femalo 
slaves. 

import*. The imports were — coarse and fine cloth (probably woollen) ; 

7 Sec Journal gf the lioij.il Asiatic Society, 8 See, in particular, Marsden's Marco 

No. ix. pp. iaP-138. Polo, p. C87. 
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brass; tin; lead; coral; glass; antimony ; some few perfumes not 
known in the country; wines (of which that from Italy was 
preferred) ; together with a considerable quantity of specie and 
bullion. 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and its 
numerous branches has been alluded* to ; but, as few of the inland Trade, 
other rivers arc navigable far from the sea, the internal trade must 
always have been mostly carried on by land. Oxen would be the 
principal means of conveyance; but, as from the earliest Hindu 
times to the decline of the Mogul empire, the great roads were 
objects of much attention to the government, we may, perhaps, 
presume that carts were much more in use formerly than of later 
years. 


CHAPTER XL 

MANNERS AND CHARACTER. 

It has been stated that Hinder tan and the Deckan are equal, in 
extent, to all Europe ; excop * the Russian ptfrt of it, and })jJ e a ^ nccof 
the countries north of the Baltic . 1 nations. 

Ten different civilized nations are found within the above space. 
All these nations differ from each other, in manners and language , 2 
nearly as much as those inhabiting the corresponding portion of 
Europe'. 

They have, also, about the same degree of general resehAlance 
which is observable among the nations of Christendom, and which 
is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at first, perceive any 
material difference between an Italian and an Englishman. In like 
manner Europeans do not at once distinguish between the most dis- 
similar of the nations of India. 

The greatest difference is between the inhabitants of Hindostan 
proper and of the Deckan. 

The neighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally re- 
semble each other; but in the extremities of the north and south, 
the languages have no resemblance, except from a common mixture 
ot Shanscrit ; the religious sects are different ; the architecture, as 
has been mentioned elsew r herc, is of different characters ; the dress 
differs in many respects, and the people differ in appearance ; those 
°f the north being tall and fair, and the other small and dark. The 
northern people live much on wheat, and those of the south on ragi, 
a grain almost as unknown in Hindostan as in England . 3 Many of 

1 Introduction, pp. 3 , 4, n*te. 2 Seepp. 146, 147. 8 Cynosurus Coracanus. 
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the points of difference .arise from the unequal degrees in which the 
two tracts were conquered and occupied, first, by the people pro- 
fessing the Braininieal religion, and, afterwards, by the Mussulmans ; 
but more &ust depend on peculiarities of place and climate, and, 
perhaps, on varieties of race. Bengal and G angelic Hindostan, for 
instance, are contiguous countries, and were both early subjected to 
the same governments ; but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, 
and has all the characteristics of an alluvial soil ; while Hindostan, 
though fertile, is comparatively dry, both in soil and climate. This 
difference may, by forming a diversity of habits, have led to a 
great dissimilitude between the people : the common origin of the 
languages appears, in this case, to forbid all suspicion of a difference 
of race. 

From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is most striking. 
The Hindostanis on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest, and most 
warlike and manly of the Indians; they wear the turban, and a 
dress resembling that of the Mahometans; their houses arc tiled, 
and built in compact villages in open tracts: their food is un- 
leavened wheaten bread. 

The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are small, 
black, and effeminate in appearance ; remarkable for timidity and 
superstition, as well as for subtlety and art. Their villages are (tom- 
posed of thatched cottages, scattered through woods of bamboos or 
of palms : their dress is tins old Hindu one, formed by one scarf 
round the middle and another thrown over the shoulders. They 
have the practice unknown in Hindostan, of rubhing their limbs 
with qil # after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek and glossy 
appearance, and proteets them from the effect of their dump climate. 
They live almost entirely on rice ; and, although the two idioms are 
more nearly allied than English and German, their language is 
quite unintelligible to a native of Hindostan. 

Yet those two nations resemble each other so much in their reli- 
gion and all the innumerable points of habit and manners which it 
involves, in their literature, tlicir notions oil government and gene- 
ral subjects, their ceremonies and way of life, that a European, not 
previously apprized of the distinction, might very possibly puss the 
boundary that divides them, without at once perceiving the change 
that had taken place. 

The distinction between the different nations will appear as each 
comes on the stage in the course of the following history. All that 
has hitherto been said, and all that is about to follow, is intended to 
apply to the whole Hindu people. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in India, the great 
vuiages. Jfrajority of the population is agricultural. The peasants 
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li\o assembled in villages; going out to their fields to* labour, and 
returning, with their cattle, to the village at night. 

Aillages vary much in different pgrts of the country: in many 
parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence against the 
light troops of a hostile army ; and, in some disturbed tracts, even 
against, their neighbours, and against the government officers : others 
are open ; and others only closed by a fence and gate, to keep in 
the cal tie at night. 

The houses of a Bengal and TTindostan village have been con- 
trasted. The cottage of Bengal, with its trim curved thatched roof 
and cane walls, is the best looking in India. 

Those of Hindustan are tiled, and built of clay or uribumt bricks; 
and, though equally convenient, have hiss neatness of appearance. 
The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs of the Deckan village 
look as if they were more uneovered ruins, and are the least pleasing 
to Ihe (-ye of any. Further south, though the material is the same, 
the execution is much better; and the walls, being painted in broad 
perpendicular streaks of white and red, have an appearance of neat- 
mss and cleanness. 

latch village lias its bazar, composed of shops for the sale of grain, 
tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse c! »th, and other articles of village con- 
sumption. Bach has its market day, and its annual fairs and festi- 
vals ; and each, inmost j tails of India, has, at least, one temple, and 
one house or shed for lodging strangers. All villages make an al- 
lowance', for giving food for charity to religious medicaids, and levy 
a fund for this and other expenses, including public festivities on 
particular holidays. The house for strangers sometimes .contains 
also the shrine of a god, and is generally use id as the town house; 
though there are usually some shady trees in (‘very village, under 
which the head* of the village and others meet to transact their 
business. No benches or tables are required on any occasion. 

In houses, also, there is no furniture hut a mat for sitting on, aud 
some earthen and brass pots and dishes, a hand-mill, pestle llabitsof 
ami mortar, an iron-plate for baking cakes on, and some vllla s cre - 
such articles. The bed, which requires neither bedding nor cur- 
biins, is set upright against the wall during the day ; and cooking is 
carried on under a shed, or out of doors. The huts, though bare, 
are clean and neat. 

There is scarcely more furniture in the houses of the richer inha- 
bitants of the village. Their distinction is, that they are two stories 
high, and have a court-yard. ' 

The condition of the country people is not, in general, prosperous. 
They usually boirow money to pay their rent, and consequently got 
involved in accounts and debts, through which they arc so liable to 
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imposition, that they can scarcely get extricated. They are also, in 
general, so improvident, that if they were clear, they would omit to 
lay up money for their necessary payments, and soon be in debt 
again. Some, however, are prudent, and acquire property. Their 
villages are sometimes disturbed by factions against the headman, 
or by oppression on his part, or that of the government ; and they 
have more litigation among themselves than the same class in 
England ; but violence of all sorts is extremely rare, drunkenness 
scarcely known, and, on the whole, the country people are remark- 
ably quiet, well-behaved, and, for their circumstances, happy and 
contented. 

The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn ; washes, and says 
a prayer ; then sets out with liis cattle to liis distant field. After an 
hour or two, he eats some remnants of his yesterday’s fare for break- 
fast, and goes on with liis labour till noon, when his wife brings out 
his hot dinner ; lie eats it by a brook or under a tree, talks and 
sleeps till two o’clock, while his cattle also feed and repose. From 
two till sunset he labours again ; then drives his cattle home, feeds 
them, bathes, eats some supper, smokes, and spends the rest of the 
evening in amusement with liis wife and children, or his neighbours. 
The women fetch water, grind the corn, cook, and do the household 
work, besides spinning, and such occupations. 

Hindu towns are formed of high brick or stone houses, with a few 
Towns. small and high-placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven slabs of stone. 
They arc crowded with people moving to and fro ; processions, 
palankeens, and carriages drawn by oxen ; miming footmen with 
sword and buckler, religious mendicants, soldiers out of service 
smoking or lounging; and sacred bulls, that can scarcely be made 
to move their unwieldy bulk out of the way of the passenger, or to 
desist from feeding on the grain exposed for sale. 

The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, fruiterers, 
grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists: sellers of cloth, 
shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in bales ; and those of more 
precious articles do not expose them. They are quite open towards 
the street, and often are merely the veranda in front of the house ; 
the customers standing and making their purchases in the street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like villages, but are 
generally the residence of the government agent in charge of the 
district, who manages them, with the help of an establishment for 
police and revenue. They are divided into wards for the purposes 
of police ; and each cast has its own elected head, who communi- 
cates befrUfen the government and its members. These casts, being 
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in general trades also, are attended with all the good and bad con- 
sequences of such combinations. 

The principal inhabitants are bankers and merchants, and people 
connected with the government. . . # 

Bankers and merchants generally ^combine both trades, and farm 
the public revenues besides. They make great profits, and often 
without much risk. In transactions with governments they fre- 
quently secure a mortgage on the revenue, or the guarantee of 
some powerful person, for the discharge of their debt. They lend 
money on an immense premium, and with very high compound 
interest, which increases so rapidly, that r the repayment is Always 
a compromise, in which the lender gives up a great part of his 
demand, still retaining an ample profit. They live plainly and 
frugally, but often spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public 
works. 

The great men about the government will be spoken of hereafter, 
but the innumerable clerks ‘and hangers-on in lower stations must 
not be passed over without mention. Not only lias every office 
numbers of these men, but every department, however small, must 
have one : a company of soldiers would not be complete without its 
clerk. Every nobleman (besides those employed in collections and 
accounts) has clerks of the kitchen, of the stable, the hawking estab- 
lishment, &c. Intercourse of business and civility is carried on 
through these people, who also furnish the newswriters; and, after 
all, great numbers are unemployed, and are ready agents in everj# 
sort of plot and intrigue. 

The food of the common people, both in the country, fyid ■ in 
towns, is unleavened bread with boiled vegetables, clarified Food and 
butter or oil, and spices. Smoking tobacco is almost the S&ofaii 
only luxury. Some few smoke intoxicating drugs; and classes * 
tfie lowest easts alone, and even they rarely, get drunk with spirits. 
-Drunkenness is confined to damp countries, such as Bengal, the 
Conrans, and some parts of the south of India. It inerpases in our| 
territories, wlierejjnrits lire taxed ; but is so little of a natural pro-/ 
pensity, that the absolute* prohibition of spirits, which exists in most 
native states, is sufficient to keep it down. Opium, wliich is used to 
great' excess in the west of Hindustan, is peculiar to the Bdjputs, 
and does not affect the lower classes. All but the poorest people 
chew Intel (a pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of the areca, 
mixed with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various spices, 
according to the person’s means. Some kinds of fruit are cheap and 
common. 

The upper classes, at least the Bramin part of them, have very 
little more variety ; it consists in the greater number of kinds of 
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vegetables and spices, and in the cookery. Assafcctida is a favourite 
ingredient, as giving to some of their richer dishes something of the 
flavour of flesh. The caution list'd against eating out of dishes or 
on cal'] lets vleiiled by other easts, gives rise to some curious customs. 
At a great .Bra min dinner, where twenty or thirtj^liflerent dishes 
and condiments are placed hi ‘fore each individual, all are served in 
vessels made of leaves sewed together. These are placed on the 
bare floor, which, as a substitute for a table cloth, is decorated for a 
certain distance in front of the guests, with patterns of flowers, &c M 
very prettily laid out in lively-coloured sorts of sand, spread through 
fmme& in which the patterns are cut, and swept away after the din- 
ner. f fl)c inferior easts of Hindus eat meat, and can* less about their 
vessels; metal, (‘specially, can always be purified by scouring. In 
all classes, however, the difference of east leads to a want of socia- 
bility. A soldier, or any one an ay from bis family, cooks his solitary 
meal for himself, and finishes it without a companion, or any of the 
pleasures of the table, but those derived from taking the necessary 
supply of food. All eat with their fingers, and scrupulously wash 
before and after meals. 

Though they have chess a game played with table's and dice as 
Tn-door backganinnpi is, and cards (which are circular, in many 
nmuMiwonta. su q s ^ {lU( [ parted with Hindu gods, &c., instead of kings, 
queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement is to listen 
to singing inteispersed with slow movements, which can scarcely 
4>e called dancing. The attitudes are not ungraceful, and the 
songs, as lias been mentioned, are pleasing; lmt it is, after all, 
a languid and monotonous entertainment; and it is astonishing to 
see the delight that all ranks take in it; the lower oilers, in par- 
ticular, often Htanduvj for whole nights to enjoy this unvaried 
amusement. 

These exhibitions are now often illuminated, when in rooms, m 
English chandeliers; but the t"ue Hindu way of lighting them up 
is by torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a sort 
of bottle constructed for the purpose. For ordinary household pur- 
poses they use lumps of earthenware or metal. # 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung w ith quilted silk 
Houses, curtains; and the doors, the arches, and other wood-work 

Mid convert ill tile rooms are highly carved. The Hoor is entirely 

the upper covered with a thin mattress of cotton, over which is spread 

claaSLS - a elfeau white doth to sit on ; but there is no other furni- 

ture of any description. Equals sit in opposite rows down the room. 
A prince or great chief lias a seat at the head of the room between 
the rows, very slightly raised by an additional mattress, and covered 
with a smftfr carpet of embroidered silk. This, with a high round 
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embroidered bolster behind, forms what is called a masnad or gadi, 
and serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of king. 

(Jrcat attention is paid to ceremony. A person of distinction is 
in et a mile or two before lie enters the city; and a visitor^ received 
(according to his rank) at the outer gate of the house, at the door 
n( the room, or by merely rising from the seat. Friends embraco 
if they have not met for some time, llraniins arc saluted by joining 
Ihe palms, and raising them twice or thrice to the forehead : with 
others, the salute with one hand is used, so well known by the Ma- 
hometan name of salam. Hraiuins have a peculiar phrase of saluta- 
tion for each other. Other Hindus, on meeting, repeat twice the 
name of the god Hama. Visitors are seated with strict attention to 
their rank, which, on public occasions, it often takes much previous 
negotiation to settle. Hindus of rank are remarkable lor their 
politeness to interiors, generally addressing them l>v some civil or 
familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to abusive or harsh 
language. 

The lower classes are courteous in their general manners among 
themselves, but by no means so scrupulous in their language when 
irritated. 

All visits end by the mash ** of the house # presenting bi tel leaf 
wilh areca nut, &c., to the guest : it is accompanied by attar of 
roses or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, and rose- 
water sprinkled over the poison; and this is the signal for taking 
lea vi'. 

At iirst meetings, and at entertainments, trays of shawls and other ' 
materials for dresses are presented to the guests, together with 
pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the turban of jewels: 
a sword, a horse, and an elephant, are added when both parties arc 
men of high rank. 1 do not know’ how much of this custom is 
i#}ient, but presents of braeelets, &c., are frequent in the oldest 
dramas. 

Such presents art' also given to meritorious servants, to soldiers 
who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or learned men : 
they are showered on favourite singers and dancers. 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, but 
in other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained conversation. 
The manner of the Hindus is polite, and their language obsequious. 
They abound in compliments and expressions of humility even to 
their equals, and when they have no object to gain. They seldom 
show much desire of knowledge, or disposition to extend their 
thoughts beyond their ordinary habits. Within that sphere, however, 
their conversation is shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively 
and satirical observations. 
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The rich rise at the same hour as the common people, or, perhaps, 
not quite so early ; perform their devotions in their own chapels ; 
despatch private and other .business with their immediate officers 
and dependents; bathe, dine, and sleep. At two or three they 
dress, and aj>pear in tlieir public apartments, where they receive 
visits and transact business till very late at night. Some, also, 
listen to music till late ; but these occupations are confined to the 
rich, and, in general, a Hindu town is all quiet soon after dark. 

Entertainments, besides occasions of rare occurrence, as marriages, 
Entertain- Ac •, ai 'c given on particular festivals, and sometimes to 
pomponhe show attention to particular friends. Among themselves 
rkk they commence with a dinner; but the essential part of the 
entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes diversified with 
jugglers and buffoons ; during which time perfumes are burnt, and 
the guests arc dressed with garlands of sweet-smelling flowers: 
presents, as above described, are no less essential. 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and all 
public officers wait on the Prince to pay their duty; and, on those 
occasions, the crowd in attendance is equal to that of a birthday 
levee in Europe. 

All go up to the r Prince in succession, and present him with a 
nazzer, which is one or more pieces of money laid on a napkin, and 
which it is usual to offer to superiors oil all formal meetings. The 
amount depends on the rank of the offeror; the lowest in general is 
a rupee, yet poor people sometimes present a flower, and shopkeep- 
ers often some article of their traffic or manufacture. A dress of 
some, sort is, on most occasions, given in return. The price of one 
dress is equal to many nazzers. The highest regular nazzer is 100 
ashrefis, equal to 150 or 170 guineas; but people have been known 
to present jewels of high value, and it is by no means uncommon, 
when a prince visits a person of inferior rank, to construct a 1^ T 
base for his rnasnad of bags c ontaining in all 100,000 rupees (or 
10,000?.), which are all considered part of the nazzer. So much is 
that a form, that it has been doin' when the Niz&m visited the l\esi- 
dent at Hyderabad, though that prince was little more than a de- 
pendent oil our government. I mention this as a general custom at 
present, though not sure that it is originally Hindu. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character. In them 
a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. His 
image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balustrades, occu- 
pies the centre of one end of the apartment, while the prince and 
his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, are arranged along one 
side of the rpom as guests or attendants. The rest of the ceremony 
is like ofpr entertainments. The songs may, perhaps, bo appro- 
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priate ; but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and other presents, 
arc as on ordinary occasions : the bitcl leaf and attar, indeed, are 
brought from before the idol, and distributed as if from him to 
his visitors. • 

Among the most striking of these religions exhibitions is that of 
the capture of Lanka, in honour of llama, which is necessarily per- 
formed out of doors. 

Lanka is represented by a spacious castle with towers and battle- 
ments, wliich are assailed by an army dressed like R&ma and liis 
followers, with Hanum&n and his monkey allies. The combat ends 
in the destruction of Lanka, amidst a blaze of fireworks wliich would 
excite admiration in any part of the world, and in a triumphal pro- 
cession sometimes conducted in a style of grandeur wliich might 
become a more important occasion. 

This festival is celebrated in another manner, and with still 
greater splendour, among the Marat t as. It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations ; and the particular 
event which they commemorate is Rama’s devotions and his 
plucking a branch from a certain tree, before lie set out on his 
expedition. 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open phyn near the camp or 
city ; and all the infantry and guns, and as many of the cavalry as 
do not accompany the prince, are drawn up on each side of the spot, 
or form a wide street leading up to it. The rest of the plain is filled 
with innumerable spectators. The procession, though less regular 
Hum those of Mahometan princes, is one of the finest displays of the 
sort in India. The chief advances on his elephant, precejlc^l by 
flags and gold and silver sticks or maces, and by a phalanx of men 
on foot bearing pikes of fifteen or sixteen feet long. On each side 
are his nobles and military leaders on horseback, with sumptuous 
dresses and caparisons, and each with some attendants selected for 
their martial appearance ; behind are long trains of elephants with 
their sweeping housings, some with flags of immense size, and glit- 
tering with gold and embroidery ; some bearing liowdahs, open or 
roofed, often of silver, plain or gilt, and of forms peculiarly oriental : 
around and behind is a cloud of horsemen, their trappings glancing 
in the sun, and their scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, 
all overtopped by sloping spears and waving banners ; those on the 
flanks dashing out, and returning iffter displaying some evolutions 
of horsemanship : the whole moving, mixing, and continually shift- 
ing its form as it advances, and presenting one of the most animating 
and most gorgeous spectacles that is ever seen, even in that land of 
barbarous magnificence. As the chief approaches, the guns are 
fired, the infantry discharge their pieces, and the procession moves 
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on with accelerated speed, exhibiting a lively picture of an attack 
by a great body of cavalry on an army drawn up to receive them. 

When the prince has performed his devotions and plucked his 
bough, hU example is followed by those around lum : a fresh salvo 
of all the guns is fired ; and, at the signal, the other troops break 
off, and each man snatches some leaves, from one of the fields of tall 


grain which is grown for the purpose near the spot : each sticks his 
prize in his turban, and all exchange compliments and congratula- 
tions. A grand darbar, at which all the court and military officers 
attend, closes the day. 

Fairs, pii- There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the 
grimages, &c. f a p. 8 all( j festivals of the common p(Mplc. 


These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and exhibit 


the same whirling machines, and the same amusements and occupa- 
tions. But no assemblage in England ran give a notion of tin* 


lively effect produced by the prodigious concourse of people in 
white dresses and bright-coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike 


the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the north. Their taste 


for gaudy shows and processions, and the mixture of arms and flags, 
give also a different character to the Indian fairs. The Hindus 
enter into the amusements of these meetings with the utmost relish, 


and show every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. They 
may, on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to go 
through, but it does not take up a moment, and seldom occupies a 
thought. At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipation of the 
worship to be performed, the example of other pilgrims invoking 
the e god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to produce 
stronger feelings of devotion. There arc also more ceremonies to 
be gone through, and sometimes these arc joined in by tlie whole 
assembly ; when tlie thousands of eyes directed to one point, and of 
voices shouting one name, is often impressive even to the least 


interested spectator. 

But, even at pilgrimages, the fooling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal ; a’ d many such places arc also 
among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of merchandise, 
and for all the purposes of a fair. 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not omit 
Gardens and their gardens, which, though always formal, are nevor- 
secnery. theless often pleasing.* They are <livi<le<l by broad alleys, 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular stone 
and stucco work, running up tlie centre, and, on each side, straight 
walks between borders of poppies of all colours, or of other Dowers in 


uniform beds or in patterns. Their summer-houses are of white 
stucco, and though somewhat less heavy and inelegant than their 
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onlinary dwellings, do not much relieve tlio formality of the garden : 
lmt there is still something rich and oriental in the groves of 
orange and citron trees, the mixture t of dark cypresses with trees 
covered with flowers or blossoms, the tall and graceful 'palms, the 
golden fruits, and highly-scented flowers. In the heats of summer, 
too, the trcllised walks, closely covered with vines, and the slender 
shuns and impervious shade of the dreea tree, afford dark and 
cool retreats from the intolerable glare of the sun, made still more 
pleasant by the gushing of the little rills that water the garden, and 
by the profound silence and repose that reign in that over- 
powering hour. 

[ have groat doubts wheflier the present kind of gardens has not 
been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as [ remember no 
description in the poets that are translated which suggests this sort 
of formality. 

The flowers and trees of Indian gardens are neither collected with 
the iudustry, nor improved with the care, of those in Europe; and 
it is amidst the natural scenery that we see both in the greatest per- 
fection. The country is often scattered with old mangoo trees and 
Jofly tamarinds and pipals, which, ill Guzcrut especially, are accom- 
panied with undulations of the ground that giro to extensive tracts 
the varied beauties of an English park. In other parts, as iu Iidliil- 
cand, a perfectly flat and incredibly icrtile plain is scattered with 
niangoe orchards, and delights us with its extent and prosperity, 
until at last it wearies with its monotony. In some parts of -Bengal 
the traveller enters on a similar flat covered with one sheet of rice, 
but without a tree, except at a distance on every side, where appears 
a thick bamboo jungle, such as might be expected to harbour wild 
beasts. When this jungle is reached, it prates 1o lx* a narrow 7 belt 
tilled with villages and teeming with population; and when it is 
passed, another bare flat succeeds, again encircled with bamboo 
jungle almost at the extremity of the horizon. 

The central part of the Deckan is composed of waving downs, 
which at one time presents, for hundreds of miles, one unbroken 
sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal a man and horse, 4 
but. in the hot season bear the appearance of a desert, naked and 
bn»\vn, without a tree or a shrub to relievo its gloomy sameness. In 
many places, especially in the west, are woods of old trees filled with 
scented creepers, some bearing flowers of the most splendid colours, 
and others twining among the branches, or stretching boldly from 
tree to tree, with stems as thick as a man’s thigh. The forests in 
the east 5 and the centre of India, 6 and near one part of the western 

1 Of bnjri (liolcus spicatus) and juur 0 The forest that fills tilt* country from 
(Holms sorghum). Nagpur to Ucngal, and from liuiidclcand 

h The sal forests near the mountains. to the northern Circars. 

* • N 2 
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Gh&ts , 7 are composed of trees of prodigious magnitude, almost un- 
disturbed by habitations, and imperfectly traversed by narrow roads, 
like the wildest parts of America. 

In the rtiidst of the best cultivated country are often found spaces 
of several days’ journey across covered with the palas or dak tree, 
which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirely covered with 
large red and orange flowers, which make the whole of the hills 
seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under Himalaya, where the 
ridges arc broken into every form of the picturesque, with abrupt 
rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic pines and other 
trees, on the same vast scale, mixed witli the most beautiful of our 
flowering slirubs and the best of our fruits in their state of nature. 
Over the whole towers the majestic chain of Heinaiaya covered with 
eternal snow ; a sight which the soberest traveller has never described 
without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, if once seen, leaves an 
impression that can never be equalled or effaced. The western 
Glnits present the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller scale, 
but it is no exaggeration of their merits to say that they strongly 
resemble the valleys of the Ncia and the Ladon, which have long 
been the boast of Arpadia and of Europe. - 

The beauty of the Ghats, however, depends entirely on the season 
when they are seen ; in summer, when stripped of their clouds and 
deprived of their rich carpet of verdure and their innumerable 
cascades, the height of the mountains is not sufficient to com- 
pensate by its grandeur for their general sterility, and the only 
pleasure they afford is derived from the stately forests which still 
clothe their sides. 

The day of the p(#r in towns is spent much like that of the 
Manner of villagers, except that they go to their shop instead of 
tlmns- tb ° the field, and to the bazar for amusement and society. 
tMtivate"? r ^ ie villagers have some active games ; but the out-of- 
uii i lasses. ( | oor amusements of tins townspeople are confined to those 
at fairs and festivals ; some also perfc in their complicated system 
of gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling; but there are certain 
seasons which have their appropriate sports, in which all descriptions 
of people eagerly join. 

Perhaps the qjiief of these is the luili, a festival in honour of tho 
spring, at which the common people, especially the boys, dance 
round fires, sing licentious and satirical songs, and give vent to all 
sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, by whom it is always taken 
in good part. The great sport of the occasion, however, consists in 
sprinkling each other with a yellow liquid, and tlirowing a crimson 

7 Malabar, &c. 
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powder over each other’s persons. The liquid is also squirted through 
syringes, and the powder is sometimes made up in large halls covered 
with isinglass, which break as soon as they come in contact with the 
body. All ranks engage in this sport with enthusiasm, and get more 
and more into the spirit of the content, till all parties arc completely 
drenched with the liquid, and so covered with the red powder, that 
they can scarcely bo recognised. 

A grave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador to play 
the lidli at his house, and will take his share in the most riotous 
parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy. 

There are many other festivals of a less marked character ; some 
general, and some local. Of the latter description is the custom 
among the Marattas of inviting each other to eat the toasted grain of 
the bajri (or JTolcus sjricatus) when the ear first begins to fill. This 
is a natural luxury among villagers ; but the custom extends to the 
great, the Kaja of Berdr, for instance, invites all the principal people 
of his court, on a succession of days, to this fare, when toasted grain 
is first served, and is followed by a regular banquet. 

The di willi is a general festival, on which every house and temple 
is illuminated with rows of little lamps along the roofs, windows, and 
cornices, and on bumlxxflramcs erected for tlie purpose. 

Benares, seen from the Ganges, us*'. I to be very magnificent on 
tliis occasion. During the whole of the month in which this feast 
occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different villages and 
private houses, so high as often to make the spectator mistake them 
for stars low in the horizon. 

The janiiam ashtomi is a festival at which a sort of opcua is per- 
formed by boys dressed like Crislina and his shepherdesses, who 
perform appropriate dances and sing songs in character. 

The military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged in 
religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down Exercises, 
wolves, deer, hares, &c., with dogs, which they also employ against 
wild boars, but depending chiefly, on these last occasions, on their 
own swords or spears. They shoot tigers from elephants, and some- 
times attack them on horseback and on foot ; even villagers some- 
times turn out in a body to attack a tiger that infests their neigh- 
bourhood, and conduct themselves with great resoliHion. As long 
as a tiger does not destroy men, however, they v&ter quarrel with 
him. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are 
all active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular uro 
celebrated for tlicir management of the horse and lance. They all 
ride veL-y short, and use tight martingales, and light but very sharp 
bits. Tlieir horses are always well on their haunches, and are taught 
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to turn suddenly when at speed, in the least possible room. They 
arc also taught to make sudden bounds forward, by which they bring 
their rider on his adversary’s bridle arm before he has time to coun- 
teract the manoeuvre. 

The skirmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with their 
spears in a way that looks veiy like j>lay to a European. They 
wheel round and round each other, and make feigned pushes ap- 
parently without any intention of coming in contact, though always 
nearly within roach. They are in fact straining every nerve to 
cany their point, but each is thrown out by the dexterous evolutions 
of his antagonist, until, at length, one being struck through and 
knocked off his horse, first convinces the spectator that both parties 
were in earnest. 

The Hindus are also good shots with a matchlock from a horse ; 
but in this they are much excelled by the Mahometans. 

Among other instances of activity, groat men sometimes drive 
their own elephants ; defending the seeming want of dignity, on the 
ground that a man should be able to guide liis elephant in case his 
driver should be lulled in battle. In early days this art was a 
valued accomplishment of the heroes. 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probibly that which has been 

Dress. mentioned as list'd in Hengal, and which is worn by all 
strict Braining. It consists of two long pieces of white cotton cloth, 
one of which is wrapped round the middle and tucked lip between 
the legs, while part-hangs down a good (hull below the knees ; the 
other is worn over the shoulders, and occasionally stretched over 
the bead, which has no other covering . 8 The head and beard are 
shaved, but a long tuft of hair is left on the crown. Mnstachios are 
also worn, except perhaps by strict Bramins. Except in Bengal, 
all Hindus, who do not affect strictness, now wear the lower piece 
of cloth smaller and tighter, and over it a white cotton, or chintz, or 
silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round the middle, and a scarf ol* 
the same material over the shoulders, with a turban; some wear 
loose drawers like the Mahometans. 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent muslin 
close over the body, but in innumerable loose folds below the waist. 
This, with tke sash and turban, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
jewels and ornaments, make the dr #, ss complete. As this dress is 
partly borrowed from the Mahometans, and cannot be very ancient, 
it is singular that it should be accurately represented in some of tin*, 
figures of kings on the tombs at Thebes in Egypt , 9 Avliore the fea- 
tures, attitudes, and every thing else are, by a remarkablo coinci- 

8 *This is exactly the Hindu dress dc- y Especially on the sides of one of the 
scribed by Arrian, Tndica, cap. xvi. doors in Belzoni’s cave. 
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donee (for it can be nothing more), exactly what is seen in a Hindu 
iltija of the present day. 

The dress of the women is nearly t\\e same as that first described 
for the men ; but both the pieces of cloth are much larger women, 
and longer, and they arc of various bright colours as well as white. 
Doth sexes wear many ornaments. Men even of the lower orders 
wear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces. They are sometimes worn 
as a convenient way of keeping all the money the owner has; but 
the necklaces are sometimes made of a particular berry that hardens 
into a rough but handsome dark brown bead, and sometimes of 
particular kinds of wood turned ; and these are mixed alternately 
with heads of gold or. coral. The neck and legs are bare; but on 
going out, embroidered slippers with a long point curling up fire 
put on, and are laid aside again on entering a room or a palankeen. 
(■Jiildrcu are loaded with gold ornaments, which gives frequent 
temptation to child murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindus, appear to have been more 
reserved and retired than with us ; but the complete seclusion of 
them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is even now confined 
to the military classes. The Bramins do not observe it at all. The 
Pcsliwa’s consort used to walk to temples, and # ridc or go in an open 
palankeen through the streets with perfect publicity, and with a 
retinue becoming her rank. 

Women, however, do not join in the society of men, and are not 
admitted to an equality with them. In the lower orders, the wife, 
who cooks and serves the dinner, waits till the husband has finished 
before she begins. When persons of different sexes walk together, 
the woman always follows the man, even when there is no obstacle 
to their walking abreast. Striking a woman is not so disgraceful 
with the lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the low place 
systematically assigned to them, natural affection and reason restore 
them to their rights : their husbands confide in them, and consult 
with them on their affairs, and are as often subject to their ascend- 
ency as in any other country. 

Another reproach to Hindi! civilization, though more real than 
that, just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it at first slavery, 
sight suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is almost universal. 
The slaves are home-born, or children sold by th^: parents during 
lamine, and sometimes children kidnapped by Banjdras, a tribe of 
wandering herdsmen, who gain their subsistence by conveying grain 
and merchandise) from one part of the countiy to another. Such a 
crime is, of course, liable to punishment ; but from its being only 
occasionally practised, it is even more difficult to detect than slave 
trading among ourselves. 
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Domestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except that they 
arc more regarded as belonging to the family. I doubt if they are 
ever sold ; and they attract little observation, as there is nothing 
apparent to distinguish them from freemen. But slavery is no 
whore exempted from its curse. The female children kidnapped 
arc often sold to keepers of brothels to be brought up for public 
prostitution, and in other cases are exposed to the passions of their 
masters and the jealous cruelty of their mistresses. 

In some parts of India slaves are not confined to the great and 
rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, where they 
are treated exactly like the other members. Among the ancient 
Hindus it will have been observed, from Menu, that there were no 
slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindus spread to the south, 
however, they appear in some places to have found, or to have 
established, praedial servitude. In some forest tracts there are 
slaves attached to the soil, but in so loose a way, that they are en- 
titled to wages, and, in fact, are under little restraint. In the south of 
India they are attached to and sold with the land ; and in Malabar 
(where they seem in the most abject condition), even without the 
land. The number in Malabar and the extreme south is guessed at 
different amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000. They exist also in 
some parts of Bengal and Beliar, and in hilly tracts like those in the 
south-east of Guzerat. Their proportion to the people of India is 
however insignificant; and in most parts of that country the very 
name of praedial slavery is unknown. 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few of which aro 
Ceremonies interesting: among them are joining the hands of the 
of marriage. p r] * ( ] 0 iUK \ bridegroom, mid tying them together with a 
blade of sacred grass ; but the essential part of the ceremony is when 
the bride steps seven steps, a particular text being repeated for each. 
When the seventh step is taken, the marriage is indissoluble. 10 This 
is the only form of marriage now allowed, the other seven being 
obsolete. 11 

The prohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the receipt 
by the bride’s father of any present from the bridegroom, is now 
more strictly observed than it was in his time. The point of honour 
in this respect is carried so far, that it is reckoned disgraceful to re- 
ceive any assistance in after life from a son-in-law or brother-in-law. 
It is indispensable that the bridegroom Jiould come to the house of 
the father-in-law to sue for the bride, and tlie marriage must also bo 
performed there. 

At the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality aro 
maintained according to a prescribed form. The soil; of entertairi- 

10 Colobrookc, Asiatic Researches , vol. vii. pp. 303, 300. 11 Ibid. p. 311. 
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merit still appears in the production of a cow to be killed for the 
feast ; but the suitor now intercedes for her life, and she is turned 
loose' at his request. 12 • 

In the °ase of princes, where the bride comes from another coun- 
try, a temporary building is erected^ with great magnificence and 
expense, as a house for the bride’s father; and in all eases the pro- 
cession in which the bride is taken home after the martSage is as 
showy as the parties can afford. 

In Bengal these processions are particularly sumptuous, and mar- 
riage's there have been known to cost lacs of rupees. 13 The parties 
arc generally children ; the bride must always be under the age of, ■ 
puberty, and both arc usually under ten. Those premature mar- 
riages, instead of producing attachment, often cause early and last- 
ing disagreements. 

Hindu parents are remarkable for their affection for their chil- 
dren while they are young; but they not un frequently Education, 
have disputes with grown-up sons, the source of which probably 
lies in the legal restrictions on the father’s control over his pro- / 
perty. 

Boys of family are brought into company dressed like men (with 
lit lie swords, &o.), and behave with all the propriety, and almost all 
the formality, of grown-up people. 

The children of the common people .-prowl about the streets, pelt 
each other with dust, and are less restrained even than children in 
England. At this ago they an; generally very handsome. 

The education of the common people does not extend beyond 
writing and the elements of arithmetic. There are schools yi all 
towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees; the expense for 
each boy in the south of India is estimated at from 15s. to l(is. a 
year ; 14 but it must be very much less in other places. In Bengal 
and Bchar the fee is often only a small portion of grain or uncooked 
vegetables. 15 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro- 
duced from Madras into England. 

The number of children educated at public schools under tho 
Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T. Munro) is 
h*ss than one in tliree ; but, low as it is, he justly remarks, this is a 
higher rate than existed, till very lately, in most countries in 
Europe. It is probable that the proportion under the other presi- 
dencies is not greater than under Madras. I should doubt, indeed, 

“ Colobrookc, Asiatic Researches, vol . vii. 13 Ward, vol. i. p. 170. 

pp. 288, 280. So uniform was the practice 14 Captain Harkness, Journal of the Royal 
°t sacrificing a cow for the entertainment Asiatic Society, No. 1. p. 19. _ 

* visitor, that goghna (cow-killer) is a 15 Mr. Adams’s Kcport on Education 
‘ huiigciit term for a guest. (Calcutta, 1838.) 
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whether the average was not a good deal too high. Women are 
everywhere almost entirely uneducated. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, hut have them taught at homo by Bramins retained for 
the purpose. The higher branches of learning are taught gratui- 
tously ; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often a portion of 
their scholars, by means of presents received from princes and opu- 
lent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and with 
them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the far higher 
pitch to which it had attained in former times. There is no such 
proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge in those days; but 
when three of the four classes were encouraged to read the 
Vedas, it is probable that they were more generally well i 1 formed 
than now. 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic importance 
Names. of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty of recog- 
nising individuals named in different histories. 

Few of the Hindu nations have family names. Idle Marattas 
have them exactly ar in Europe. The Itajputs have names of ehuw 
or tribes, but too extensive completely to supply the place of family 
names; and the same is the case with the Bramins of the math jI* 
India. 

In the south of India it is usual to prefix the name of tlw city 
or place of which the person is an inhabitant to his propci name 
(as Carpa Candi Iiao, Candi li&o of Carpa, or Caddapa). 16 flic 
most general practice on formal occasions is that common in 
most parts of Asia, of adding the father’s name to that of the son; 
but this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed from the Mus- 
sulmans. 

A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently by 
either of his names, or to take the first or last for shortness; but 
the first might be the name of a town, ai 1 the last the name of the 
person’s lather, or of his cast, and not his own. 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, from 
their frequent change of title ; as is the case with our own nobility. 

The Hindis in general bury their dead, but men of the religious 
Funerals, orders are buried in a sitting posture cross-legged. A 
dying man is laid out of doors, on a bed of sacred grass. Hymns 
and prayers are recited to him, and leaves of the holy basil scat- 
tered over him. If near the Ganges, he is, if possible, carried to 
side of that river. It is said that persons so carried to the 

10 Men’s offices also often afford a distinguishing appellation. 
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river, if they recover, do not return to their families ; and there nro 
certainly villages on the Ganges which are pointed out as being 
entirely inhabited by such people and* their descendants; but the 
existence of such a custom is denied by those likely to bo best 
informed; and the story has probably originated in some mis- 
conception. After death, the body is bathed, perfumed, decked 
with llowers, and immediately carried out to the pyre. *It is en- 
joined to be preceded by music, which is still observed in the south 
of India. There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with the face 
painted with crimson powder. In other parts, on the contrary, the 
l»ody is carefully covered up. Except* in the south, the corpse is 
on ivied without music, but with short exclamations of sorrow from 
the a (ten lants. 

The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or five 
feet high; it is decorated with llowers, and clarified butter and 
scented oils are poured upon the flames. The pyre is lighted by a 
rel.s. n, J'tor many ceremonies and oblations; and the relations, 
after other observances, purify themselves in a stream, and sit down 
(»ii a ha uft to wait the progress of the fire. They present a melan- 
choly spectacle on such occasions, wrapped up in their wet gar- 
ments. and looking sorrowfully on the p; re. Neither the wet dress 
n. r the sorrow is required by their religmn : on the contrary, they 
an* , lijoined to alleviate their grief by repeating certain verses, and 
to n train from tears and lamentations. 17 

Tim Hindus seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall in battle, 
or widows who burn with their husbands. Their tombs resemble 
sum 1 1 square altars. . # 

Tin* obsequies performed periodically to the dead 18 have been 
full} oxplained in another place. I may mention here the pro- 
digious expense sometimes incurred on those occasions. A Hindu 
ho inly in Galeutta wore stated in the newspapers for Juno, 1824, to 
have expended, besides numerous and most costly gifts to distin- 
guished llraiuins, the immense sum of f)00,000 rupees (50,000Z.) in 
alms to the poor, including, 1 suppose, 20,000 rupees, which it is 
mentioned that they pay to release debtors. 19 

It is well-known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice tliem- 
welyes on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that such Sauk, 
victims are called Sattis. The period at which tliis barbarous cus- 

The following arc among tho verses: — tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen : 

“ foolish is ho who socks permanence in they do not wail, but diligently perform 
the human state, unsolid like the stem of the obsequies of the dead.”— Colebrookc, 
the plantain tree, transient like the foam in Asititfe Researches , vol. vii. p. 244. 
of the sea.” J" Book f. p. 41. 

“ -ill that is low must finally perish ; all 19 Quarterly Oriental Magazine for Scp- 
that ig elevated must ultimately fall/' tember, 1824, p. 23. 

“ 11 mvillingly do llie Manes taste the 
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tom was introduced is uncertain. It is not alluded to by Menu, 
who treats of the conduct proper for faithful and devoted widows, 
as if there were no doubt about their surviving their husbands. 20 It 
is thought by some to have been recognised in ancient authorities, 
particularly in the Ilig Veda but others deny this construction of 
the text. 21 It certainly is of great antiquity, as an instance is de- 
scribed by I )iodorus (who wrote before the birth of Christ), and is 
stated to have occurred in the army of Eumenes upwards of 300 
years before our ami. 22 The claim of the elder wife to preference 
over the younger, the Indian law against the burning of pregnant 
women, and other similar circumstances mentioned in his narrative, 
are too consistent with Hindu institutions, and the ceremonies are too 
correctly described, to leave the least doubt that Diodorus’s account 
is authentic, and that the custom was as fully, though probably not 
so extensively, established in the time of Eumenes as fit present. 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our mis- 
sionaries, to the degraded condition to which a woman who outlives 
her husband is condemned. Tf the motive were one of so general 
an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare. It is more 
probable that the hopes of immediately entering on the enjoy- 
ment of heaven, and, of entitling the husband to the same felicity, 
as well as the glory attending such a voluntary sacrifice, arc sufficient 
to excite the few enthusiastic spirits who go through this awful trial. 

It has been said that the relations encourage self-immolation for 
the purpose of obtaining the property of the widow. It would be 
judging too harshly of human nature to think such conduct frequent, 
eve®, in proportion to the number of cases where the widow has 
property to leave ; and in fact, it may be confidently relied on, that 
the relations are almost in all, if not in all cases, sincerely desirous 
of dissuading the sacrifice. For this purpose, in addition to their 
own entreaties, and those of the infant eliildren, when there are 
such, they procure the intervention of friends of the family, and 
of persons in authority. If the case be in a family of high rank, 
the sovereign himself goes to console an 1 dissuade the widow. It is 
reckoned a bad omen for a government to have many sattis. One 
common expedient is, to engage the widow’s attention by such visits, 
while the body is removed and burnt. 

The rifcde of concremation is various : in Bengal, the living and 
dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong rojics and bamboos 
are thrown across them so as to prevent any attempt to rise. In 

20 Book V. 156, &c. ^ 22 Diodorus Siculus, lib. xix. cap. ii. 

21 See Translations by Raja Rum Mohan The custom is also mentioned, but much 
Roy, pp. 200-266. See also Colebrooke, less distinctly, by Strabo, on the authority 
Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 205, and Fro- of Aristobulus and Onesicritus. 

fessor Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 19. 
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Orissa, the woman throws herself into the pyre, which is below the 
level of the ground. Til the Deckan, the woman sits down on the 
pyre with her husband’s head in her, lap, and remains there till 
suffocated, or crushed by the fall of a heavy roof of logs' of wood, 
which is fixed by cords to posts at the corners of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one ; but it is 
liard to say whether the spectator is most affected by pity or admi- 
ral ion. The more than human serenity of the victim, and the re- 
spect which she receives from those around her, are heightened by 
her gentle demeanour, and her care to omit nothing in distributing 
her last presents, and paying the usual marks of courtesy to the 
bystanders; while the cruel death that awaits her is doubly felt 
from her own apparent insensibility to its terrors. The reflections 
which succeed are of a different character, and one is humiliated to 
think that so feeble a being can be elevated by superstition to a self- 
(L votion not surpassed by the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 

I have heard that, in Guzerat, women about to burn are often 
stupified with opium. In most other parts this is certainly not 
the ( 4 as« *. Women go through all the ceremonies with astonishing 
composure and presence of mind, and have been seen seated, uncon- 
fined, among the flames, apparently praying, an^l raising their joined 
hands to their heads with as little agitation as at their ordinary devo- 
t ions. On the other hand, frightful instances have occurred of women 
bursting from amidst the flames, and being thrust back by the 
assistants. One of these diabolical attempts was made in Bengal, 
"ben an English gentleman happened to be among the spec- 
tators, and succeeded in preventing the accomplishment of^tlio 
tragedy; but, next day, he was surprised to encounter the bit- 
terest reproaches from the woman, for having been the occasion of 
h*T disgrace, and the obstacle to her being then in heaven enjoying 
the company of her husband, and the blessings of those she had 
hit behind. 

The practice is by no means universal in India. It never occurs 
to the south of the river Kislimi ; and under the Bombay presi- 
dency, including the former sovereignty of the Bramin Pesliwas, it 
amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest of the Deckan it is 
probably more rare. In Hindostan and Bengal it is so common, 
that somo hundreds are officially reported as burning^annually 
withiu the British dominions alone. 

Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is generally 
performed by persons lingering under incurable disorders. It is 
done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, by plunging into a river, 
or by other modes, such as throwing oneself before tho sacred car at 
Jugannat. 
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During the four years of Mr. Stirling’s attendance atJagann&t, 
three persons perished under the car; one case he ascribed to acci- 
dent, and the other two persons had long suffered under excruciating 
disorders. 21 

The Hindus have some peculiarities that do not admit of classi- 
iiereditary fication. As they have casts for all the trades, they have 

thievoK. a ] so (» as ts for thieves, and men are brought up to consider 
robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of the hill tribes, 
bordering on cultivated countries, are of tins description ; and even 
tliroughout the plains there are casts more notorious for theft and 
robbery than gipsies used to be for pilfering in Europe. 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to skill, for 
there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as hi India. Travellers 
are full of stories of the patience, perseverance, and address with 
which they will steal, unperceived, through the midst of guards, 
and carry off their prize in the most dangerous situations. Some 
dig holes in the earth, and come up within the wall of a well-closed 
house : others, by whatever way they enter, always open a door or 
tw r o to secure a retreat ; and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared 
with oil, and armed with a dagger ; so that it is as dangerous to 
seize them as it is difficult to hold. 

One great class, called Thags, continually travel about the country 
assuming different - disguises; an art in which they are perfect 
masters. Their practice is to insinuate tin ‘inselves into the society 
of travellers whom they hear to be possessed of property, and to 
accompany them till they have an opportunity of administering a 
stupifvjng drug, or of throwing a noose over the nook of their un- 
suspecting companion. He is then murdered without blood being 
shed, and buried so skilfully that a long time elapses before bis fate 
is suspected. The Thags invoke Bhawani, and vow a portion of 
their spoil to her. This mixture of religion and crime might of 
itself be mentioned as a peculiarity ; but it is paralleled by the vows 
of pirates and banditti to the Madonna; and in the case of Mus- 
sulmans, who form the largest portic 1 of the Thags, it is like 
the compacts with the devil, wdiicli w’ere believed in days of 
superstition. 

It need scarcely be said that the long descent of the thievish casts 
gives the# no claim on the sympathy of the rest of the community, 
who look on them as equally obnoxious to punishment, both in this 
w T orld and the next, as if their ancestors had belonged to the most 
virtuous classes. 

The hired watchmen are generally of these casts, and are faith- 
ful and efficacious. Their presence alone is a protection against 
23 Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 3:24. 
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their own class ; and their skill and vigilance, against strangers. 
( i uzerat is famous for one class of people of this sort, whose business 
it is to trace thieves by their footstep^. In a dry country a bare 
foot leave * little print to common eyes; but one of these people 
A\ill perceive all its peculiarities so as to recognise it in all circum- 
stances, and will pursue a robber by those vestiges for a distance 
that seems incredible . 24 

Tn another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege exclu- 
sively for the protection of property. These are the JJliats mta and 
and Cli&rans, of the west of India, who are revered as Charaus - 
hards, and in some measure as heralds, among the Rajput tribes. 
In llajputiina they conduct caravans, which are not only protected 
IVoin plunder, but from legal duties. In C uzerat they cany large 
sums in bullion, tlirougli tracts where a strong escort would be in- 
sufficient to protect it. They are also guarantees of all agreements of 
chiefs among themselves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character and 
their desperate resolution. If a man carrying treasure is ap- 
pmachul, he announces that he will commit traga, as it is called: 
or. if an engagement is not complied with, lie issues the same threat 
unless it is fulfilled. If he is not attended to, # he proceeds to gash 
his liiuhs with a dagger, which, if all other means fail, he will 
plunge into his heart; or he will fir™ strike off the head of liis 
child ; or different guarantees to the agreement will east lots who is 
<o be first beheaded by his companions. Hie disgrace of these 
proceedings, and the fear of having a bard’s blood on their head, 
generally reduce the most, obstinate to reason. Tlieir fidelity is 
exemplary, and they never hesitate to sacrifice their lives to 
keep up an ascendency on which the importance of their cast 
depends . 25 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins seat 
themselves with a dagger or with poison at a mail’s door, and tlircaten 
to make away with themselves if* the owner eats befdre he has com- 
plied with their demands. Common creditors also resort to this 
practice (which is called dliorna) ; but without threats of self-murder. 
They prevent their debtor’s eating by an appeal to his honour, and 
also by stopping his supplies ; and they fast, themselves, during all 
the time that they compel their debtor to do so. This strt of com- 
pulsion is used even against princes, and must not be resisted by 

One was employed to pursue a man long foiled by the fugitive’s running up the 
" ^ 10 carried off the plate belonging to water of a rivulet, he at last came up with 
a regimental mess at Kaira ; he tracked him, and recovered the property, after a 
him to Ahincdahad, twelve or fourteen chase ot’ from twenty to thirty miles, 
wiles, lost him among the well-trodden Sec Tod's lidjasthdn , and Malcolm's 

streets of that city, but recovered his traces Ccntml India, vol. ii. p. 130. 
on reaching the opposite gate ; and, though 
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force. It is a very common mode employed by troops to procure 
payment of arrears, and is then directed either against the paymas- 
ter, the prime minister, or the sovereign himself. 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not pecu- 
liar to the Hindiis. Persons take a vow of friendship and mutual 
support with certain forms ; ' and, even in a community little re- 
markable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath . 26 

The hills and forests in the centre of India arc inhabited by a 
Mountaineers people differing widely from those who occupy the plains, 
tribes. They are small, black, slender, but active, witli peculiar 
features, and a quick and restless eye. They wear few' clothes, are 
armed with bow s and arrows, make open profession of plunder, and, 
unless the government is strong, are always ai war with all their 
neighbours. When invaded, they conduct their operations with 
secrecy and celerity, and shower their arrows from rocks and thickets, 
whence they can escape before they can be attacked, and often be- 
fore they can be seen. 

They live in scattered and sometimes moveable hamlets, are di- 
vided into small communities, and allow great power to their chiefs. 
They subsist on the produce of their own imperfect cultivation, and 
on what they obtain by exchanges or plunder from the plains. They 
occasionally kill game, but do not depend on that for their support. 
In many parts the berries of the mahua tree form an important part 
of their food. 

Besides one or two of the Hindu gods, they have many of their 
own, who dispense particular blessings or calamities. The one who 
presides over the small-pox is, in most places, looked on with pecu- 
liar awe. 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided by 
inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and have 
some ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages and funerals, 
in common. They arc all much addicted to spirituous liquors ; and 
most of them kill and eat oxen. Their great abode is in the Vindya 
mountains, which run east and west frcri the Ganges to Guzerat, 
and the broad tract of forest which extends north and south from 
the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the latitude of Masulipatam, and, 
with interruptions, almost to Cape Comorin. In some places the 
forest has been encroached on by cultivation ; and the inhabit- 
ants have remained in the plains as vihage watchmen, hunters, and 
other trades suited to their habits. In a few places their devasta- 
tions have restored the clear country to the forest ; and the remains 
of villages are seen among the haunts of wild beasts. 

38 Part of the ceremony is dividing a by each party, and, from this compact, is 
bhel, or wood-apple, half of which is kept called blu31 bhandar. 
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The points of resemblance above mentioned lead to* the opinion 
that all these rude tribes form one people ; but they differ in other 
particulars, and each has a separate nayie ; so that it is only by com- 
paring their languages (where they retain a distinct language) that 
we can hope to see the question of their ident ity settled. 

These people, at B&galpur, are called paharias, or mountaineers. 
Under the name of Cols they occupy a great tract of wild country 
in the west of Bengal and Beliar, and extend into the Vindya 
mountains, near Mirzapur. In the adjoining part of the Vindya 
range, and in the centre and south of the great forest, they are 
called Gdnds ; further west, in the Vindya chain, they are called 
I Wills ; and in all the western hills, Colis; which name probably lias 
sunn 1 connexion with the Cols of Belnir, and may possibly have some 
with the Cdlaris, a similar tribe in the extreme south. The Colis 
stretch westward along the hills and forests in Guzerat, nearly to 
the desert ; on the south they take in part of the range of Ghats. 

These tribes are known by different names in other parts of the 
country : but the above are by far the most considerable. 

Their early history is uncertain. In the Deekan they were in 
their present state at the time of the Hindu invasion ; and probably 
some of them wore those allies of Rama whom tradition and fiction 
have turned into a nation of monkeys. 

That whole country was then a forest , and the present tribes arc 
in those portions of it which have not yet been brought into cultiva- 
tion. The great tract of forest, called Goiulwana, lying between the 
rich countries of Berar and Cattac, and occasionally broken in upon 
by ) latches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the original state of 
the Deekan, and the progress of its improvement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation from 
w lioin the servile class was formed ; or, if it be true that even there 
their language is mixed with Tam til, they may possibly be the re- 
mains of some aboriginal people anterior even to those conquered 
by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern hills, 
and the lower branches of Hemaliiya ; but they all differ widely from 
those above described, and partake more of the features and appear- 
ance of the nations between them and Chino. 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
Greeks; but Pliny more than once speaks of such communities. 

Englishmen in India have loss opportunity than might be ex- 
pected of forming opinions of the native character. Even character, 
m England few know much of the people beyond their own class, 
and what they do know they learn from newspapers and publica- 
tions of a description which does not exist in India. In that coun- 
. o 
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try, also, religion and manners put bars to our intimacy with the 
natives, and limit the* number of transactions as well as the free 
communication of opinions. ^ We know nothing of the interior of 
families bat by report ; and have no share in those numerous oc- 
currences of life in which the amiable parts of character are most 
exhibited. 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police magistrates, 
officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, do not see the 
most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any portion, unless when in- 
fluenced by passion, or occupied by some personal interest. What 
we do see we judge by our own standard. We concludes that a man 
who cries like a child on slight occasions, must always be incapable 
of acting or suffering with dignity ; and that one who allows him- 
self to be called a liar would not be ashamed of a ny baseness. Our 
writers also confound the distinctions of time and place ; they com- 
bine in one character tlus Marat ta and the Bengalese; and tax tin 1 
present generation with the crimes of the heroes of the u Maha 
Bharat.” It might be argued, in opposition to many unfavourable 
testimonies, that those who have known the Indians longest have 
always the best opinion of them ; but this is rather a compliment to 
human nature than to them, since it fs true of every other people. 
It is more in point, that all persons who have retired from India 
think better of the people they have left after comparing them with 
others even of the most justly admired nations. 

These considerations should make us distrust our own impres- 
sions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the fact that the 
Hindus have, in reality, some great defects of character. Their de- 
fects no doubt arise chiefly from moral causes ; but they are also to 
be ascribed in part to physical constitution, and in part to soil and 
climate. 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others; and all must 
degenerate if placed in an enervating atmosphere. 

Mere heat may not enervate. If it is unavoidable and unremit- 
ting, it even produces a sort of hardiness like that arising from the 
rigours of a northern winter. If sterility be added, and the fruits 
of hard labour are contested among scattered tribes, the result may 
be the energy and decision of the Arab. 

But, in India, a warm temperature is accompanied by a fertile 
soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an extent of land 
that would support an almost indefinite increase of inhabitants. The 
heat is moderated by rain, and warded off by numerous trees and 
forests: everything is calculated to produce that state of listless in- 
activity, which foreigners find it so difficult to resist. The shades of 
character that are found in different parts of India tend to confirm 
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this supposition. The inhabitants of the thy countries in the north, 
which in winter are cold, are comparatively 0anly and active. The 
]\1 arat tas, inhabiting a mountainous aijd unfertile region, are hardy 
and laborious ; while the Bengalese, with their moist climate and 
their double crops of ri.ee, where the cocoa-nut tree and the bamboo 
furnish all the materials for construction unwrought, are more effe- 
minate than any other people in India. But love of repose, though 
not sufficient to extinguish industry or repress occasional exertions, 
may be taken as a characteristic, of the whole people. Akin to their 
indolence is their timidity, which arises more from the dread of 
being involved in trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
courage ; and from those two radical influences almost all their vices 
iiro derived. Indolence and timidity themselves may be thought to 
be produced by despotism and superstition, without any aid from 
nature; but if those causes were alone sufficient, they would have 
had Iho same operation on the indefatigable Chinese and the imper- 
turbable Kussian; in the present case they are as likely to be effect 
as cause. 

The most prominent vice of the Hindus is want of voracity, in 
which they outdo most nations even of the Hast. They do not even 
resent the imputation of falsehood ; the same man would calmly an- 
swer to a doubt by saying, “'Why should I tell a lie?” who would 
slu'd blood for what he regarded as the slightest infringement of his 
honour. 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, na- 
turally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is not more 
frequent, than in other Asiatic countries) ; and those who pay so 
little regard to statements about the past, cannot be expected to bo 
scrupulous in promise's for the future. Breaches of faith in private 
life are much more' common in India than in England ; but oven in 
India, the great majority, of eemrse, are true to their word 

It is in people connected with government that decent is most 
common ; but in India, this class spreads far; as from the nature of 
• lie land revenue, the lowest villager is often obligi'el to resist force 
bv fraud. 

In some eases, the faults e)f the government produce an opposite 
effect. Merchants and bankers are generally strict observers of 
their engagements. If it were otherwise, commerce could not go on 
whore justice is so irregularly administered. 

Hindus are not ill fitted by nature for intrigue and cunning, 
when their situation calls forth those qualities. Patient, supple, 
and insinuating, the}?’ will penetrate the views of a person with 
whom they have to deal ; watch his humours ; soothe or irritate his 
temper; present things in such a form as suits their designs, and 
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contrive, by indirect manoeuvres, to make others even unwillingly 
contribute to the accomplishment of their ends. But their plots 
are seldom so daring or llagitjous as those of other Asiatic nations, 
or even of* Indian Mussulmans, though these last have been soft- 
ened by tlieir intercourse with the people among whom they are 
settled. 

It is probably owing to the faults of their government that they 
are corrupt ; to take a bribe in a good cause is almost meritorious ; 
and it is a venial offence to take one when the cause is bad. Pecu- 
niary fraud is not thought very disgraceful, and, if against the 
public., scarcely disgraceful at all. 

It is to their government, also, that we must impute their flattery 
and their importunity. The first is gross, eves* after every allow- 
ance has been made for the different degrees of force which nations 
give to the language of civility. The second arises from the inde- 
cision of their own rulers: they never consider an answer final, and 
are never ashamed to prosecute a suit as long as their varied inven- 
tion, the possible change of circumstances, or the exhausted pa- 
tience of the person applied to, gives them a hope of carrying their 
point. 

Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very litigious, 
and much addicted to verbal altercation. They will persevere in a 
lawsuit till they are mined; and will argue, on other occasions, 
with a violence so unlike their ordinary demeanour, that one unac- 
customed to them expects immediate blows or bloodshed. 

1 he public spirit of Hindus is either confined to tlieir cast or 
villages in which cases it is often very strong; or if it extends to 
the general government, it goes no further than zeal for its authority 
on the part of its agents and dependents. Great national spirit is 
sometimes shown in war, especially where religion is concerned, but 
allegiance in general sits very loose : a subject will take service 
against his natural sovereign us readily as for him ; and always has 
more regard to the salt he has eaten than to the land in wliich he 
was horn. 

Although the Hindus, as has been seen, break through some of 
the most important rules of morality, we must not suppose that they 
are devoid of principle. Except, in the cases specified, they have all 
the usual respect for moral obligations ; and to some rule's which, 
in their estimation, are of peculiar importance, they adhere, in spite 
of every temptation to depart from them. A Bramin will rather 
starve to deatli than eat prohibited food: a headman of a village 
will suffer the torture rather than consent to a contribution laid on 
the inhabitants by a tyrant, or by banditti : the same servant who 
cheats his master in his accounts may be trusted with money to any 
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amount in deposit. Even in corrupt transactions, it is seldom that 
men will not rather undergo a punishment than betray those to 
whom they have given a bribe. • 

Their great defect is a want of manliness. Their slavish con- 
stitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, the 
snbtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, the languid 
softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, their love of arti- 
fice and delay, their submissive temper, their dread of change, the 
delight they take in puerile fables, and their neglect of rational 
history, are so many proofs of the absence of the more robust 
qualities of disposition and intellect tlnmighout the mass of tho 
nation. 

Hut this censure, though true of the whole, when compared with 
other nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any at all 
times. Tile labouring people are industrious and persevering ; and 
other (‘lasses, when stimulated by any strong motive, and sometimes 
even by mere sport, will go tl trough great hardships and endure 
long fatigue. 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against desperate 
attacks, and still less against a long course of discouragement and 
disaster; yet they often display brave i y not surpassed by the most 
warlike nations; and will always tin away their lives for any 
consideration of religion or honour. Hindu Sepoys in our pay 
have, in two instances, advanced, after troops of the King’s service 
had been beaten off; and on one ol* these occasions they were op- 
posed to French soldiers. The sequel of this history will show 
instances of whole bodies of troops rushing forward to certain death, 
AAhile, in private life, the lowest orders do not hesitate to commit 
suicide if they once conceive their honour tarnished. 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary concomitant 
to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils. AVhen his fate is 
inevitable, the lowest Hindu encounters it with a coolness that 
would excite admiration in Europe, converses with his friends with 
cheerfulness, and awaits the approach of death without any diminu- 
tion of his usual serenity. 

The best specimen of the Hindu character, retaining its peculi- 
arities while divested of many of its defects, is found among the 
Ihijputs and other military classes in Gangetic ITindostan, liom 
among whom so many of our Sepoys are recruited. It is there wo 
tire most likely to gain a clear conception of their high spirit, their 
enthusiastic courage, and generous self-devotion, so singularly com- 
bined with gentleness of manners and softness of heart, together 
''ith a boyish playfulness and almost infantine simplicity. 

I ho villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable people, 
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affectionate to their families, kind to their neighbours, and, towards 
all luit the government, honest and sincere. 

The townspeople arc of a 'more mixed character ; but they are 
quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by tumults, 
or their own by private broils, Oil the whole, if we except those 
connected with the government, they will bear a fail* comparison 
with the people of towns in England. Their advantages in religion 
and government give a clear superiority to our middle classes; and 
even among the labouring class, there are many to whom no parallel 
could be found in any rank in India ; but, on the other hand, there 
is no set of people among the Hindus so depraved as the dregs of 
our great towns ; and tlu; swarms of persons who live by fraud — 
sharpers, impostors, and adventurers of all descriptions, from those 
who mix with the higher orders down to those who prey on the 
common people — are almost unknown in India. 

►Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed those 
of all other countries in atrocity. The Thugs 27 have been men- 
tioned ; and the Deceits aits almost as detestable for their cruelty as 
the others for their deliberate treachery. 

The Deceits are gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, who 
assemble by night, fell on an unsuspecting village, kill those who 
offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture those whom they 
imagine to have wealth concealed. Next morning they are melted 
into the population ; and such is the dread inspired by them, that 
even when known, people can seldom be found to come forward and 
accuse them. Except in the absence of political feeling, and the 
greater barbarity of their proceedings, their offence resembles those 
which have, at times, been common in Ireland. In India it is the 
consequence of weak government during the anarchy of the last 
hundred years, and is rapidly disappearing under the vigorous 
administration of the British. Both Thugs and Deco its are at least 
as often Mahometans as Hindus. 

The horror excited by such enormities leads us at first to imagine 
peculiar <h*pravitv in the? country where they occur; but a further 
inquiry removes that impression. Including Thugs and Deceits, 
the mass of crime in India is less than in England. Thugs are 
almost a separate nation, and Decoits are desperate ruffians who 
enter into permanent gangs and d. vote their lives to raj fine ; lmt 
the remaining part of the population is little given to such passions 
as disturb society. By a series of Iteports laid before the House 
of Commons in 1 832, 2H it Appears that, on an average of four years, 
the number of capital sentences carried into effect annually in 
Englaud and Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls; and in the provinces 

27 See page 190. 28 Minutes of Evidence ^ Judicial), No. iv. p. 103. 
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under the Bengal presidency, 1 for 1,001,182 transportation for 
lift*, in England, 1 for 67,173, and in the Bengal provinces, 1 for 
402,010. 

We may admit that the proportion of undetected crimes In Bengal 
is considerably greater than in England; but it would require a 
most extravagant allowance on that account to bring the amount of 
great crimes in the two countries to an equality. 

Murders are oftcner from jealousy, or some such motive, than for 
gain : and theft is confined to particular classes ; so that there is little 
uneasiness regarding property. Europeans sleep with eveiy door 
in the house open, and their property scattered about as it lay in 
the day time, and seldom have to complain of loss : even with so 
numerous a body of servants as fills every private house, it is 
no small proof of habitual confidence to see scarcely any thing 
locked up. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude ; 
but it does not appear that those who make the charge have done 
much to inspire such a sentiment. When masters are really kind 
and considerate, they find as warm a return from Indian servants 
as any in the world ; and there are few who have tried them in 
sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who dt> not bear witness to 
their sympathy and attachment. Then devotion to their own chiefs 
is proverbial, and can arise from no other cause than gratitude, un- 
less where cast supplies the place of clannish feeling. The fidelity 
of our Sepoys to their foreign masters has been shown in instances 
which it would be difficult to match, even among national troops, 
in any other country. 0 

Nor is this confined to the lower orders ; it is common to see per- 
sons who have been patronized by men in power, not only continue 
their attachment to them when in disgrace, but even to their families 
when they have left them in a helpless condition. 30 

Though their character is altered since the mixture w ith foreigners, 
Ihe Hindus are still a mild and gentle people. The cruel massacres 
Unit attended all their battles with the Mahometans must have led 
to sanguinary retaliation ; and they no longer act on the generous 
laws of war which are so conspicuous in Menu. But even now f they 


,B ihkvd at l y, OOO, 000 souls, and the Bengal 
P> evinces at 00,000,000. 

•" A perfectly authentic instance might 
v mentioned, of an English gentleman, iu 
*’ 'Jo* 1 station in Bengal, who was dismissed, 
tt >id afterwards reduced to great temporary 


accept repayment, and for which he could 
expect no possible return. This generous 
friend was a Marntta Uramin, a race of all 
others wliohave least sympathy with people 
of other casts, and vh«» are most luirdeued 
and corrupted by power. 
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arc more merciful to prisoners than any other Asiatic people, or than 
their Mussulman countrymen. 

Tippoo used to cut ofi* the right hands and noses of the British 
camp followers that fell into his hands. The last Peshwa gave to 
men of the same sort a small quantity of provisions and a rupee 
each, to enable them to return to their business, after they had 
been plundered by his troops. 

Cold-blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
and it is probably the result of checking the natural outlets for 
resentment; but the worst of them are averse to causing death, 
especially when attended with shedding blood. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Hindus are compassionate and benevolent; but 
they are deficient in active humanity, partly owing to the unso- 
cial effects of cast, and partly to the apathy which makes them 
indifferent to their own calamities, as well as to those of their 
neighbours. 

This deficiency appears in their treatment of the poor. All feed 
Bramins and give alms to religious mendicants; but a beggar from 
inerts want would neither be relieved by the charity of Europe, nor 
the indiscriminate hospitality of most parts of Asia. 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and ostenta- 
tious profusion, on particular occasions, among the rich, the general 
disposition of the Hindus is frugal, and even parsimonious. Their 
ordinary expenses arc; small, and few of any rank in life hesitate to 
increase their savings by employing them indirectly in commerce, or 
by lending them out at high interest. 

Hindu children are much more quick and intelligent than Euro- 
pean ones. The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen is often sur- 
prising; and not less so is the manner in which their faculties 
become blunted after the age of puberty. 

But at all ages they arc very intelligent ; and this strikes us most 
in the lower orders, who in propriety of demeanour, and in com- 
mand of language, are far less different from their superiors than 
with us. 

Their freedom from gross debauchery is the point in which the 
Hindus appear to most advantage. It can scarcely be expected, 
from their climate and its concomitants, that they should be less 
licentious than other nations ; ‘ but if we compare them with our 
own, the absence of drunkenness, and of immodesty in their other 
vices, will leave the superiority in purity of manners on the side least 
flattering to our self-esteem. 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation appears 
inconsistent w r ith this praise; but it has been well explained as 
arising from “that simplicity which conceives that whatever can 
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exist without blame, may be named without offence;” and this 
view is confirmed by the decorum of their behaviour in other 
respects. 

Though naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful in 
society; fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting in 
anecdote and humour bordering oil buffoonery. It has been re- 
marked before, that their conversation is often trifling, and this 
frivolity extends to their general character, and is combined with a 
disposition to vanity and ostentation. 

In their persons they are, generally speaking , lower, and always 
more slender, than Europeans . 31 They have a better carriage and 
more grace, less strength, but more free use of their limbs. 

They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of the 
southern European and that of the negro. Their hair is long, rather 
lank, 'and always jet black. Their inoustacliios and (in the few 
cases in which they wear them) their beards are long and strong. 
Their women have a large share of beauty and grace, set off by a 
feminine reserve and simplicity . 32 

The cleanliness of the Hindis in their persons is proverbial/ 
They do not change their clothes after each of their frequent 
ablutions; but even in that respect t lie lowjur classes are more 
cleanly than those of other nations. The public parts of their 
houses are kept very neat; but they have none of the English 
delicacy which requires even places out of sight to partake of the 
general good order. 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which have 
been given of the Hindus, — at the earliest epoch of which commison 
we possess accounts, and at the present day, — it will be of cLracterh? 1 * 
advantage to see how they stood at an intermediate period, modern and 
for which we fortunately possess the means, through the time8 * 
accounts left us by the Greeks, a people uninfluenced by any 
of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose views we eta under- 
stand, and whose judgment we can appreciate. 

This question has been fully examined in another place , 33 and the 
results alone need be mentioned here. 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the time of 
Menu s Code and that of Alexandria, were — the complete emanci- 
pation of the servile class ; the more general occurrence, if not the 
first instances of the practice of self-immolation by widows ; the 
prohibition of intermarriages between casts ; the employment of the 

31 The military classes in Hindostan are coast near Bombay, or the south-eastern 

much taller than the common run of Eng- part of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 
lisjimcn. countries,) and present an unfavourable 

32 The Lascars, now so common in the specimen of the natives of India, 
streets of London, are mostly from the 33 See Appendix III. 
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Bramins as soldiers, and their inhabiting separate villages ; and 
perhaps, the commencement of the monastic orders. 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already been 
fully set forth ; and if we take a more extensive review (without 
contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the alterations 
have generally been for the worse. 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Sudras is, 
doubtless, an improvement ; but in other respects we find the re- 
ligion of the Hindus debased, their restrictions of cast more rigid, 
(except in the interested relaxation of the Bramins), the avowed 
imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice disused, the laws 
less liberal towards women, the great works of peace no longer 
undertaken, and the courtesies of war almost forgotten. We find, 
also, from their extant works, that the Hindus once excelled in 
departments of taste and science on which they never now attempt 
to write ; and that they formerly impressed strangers with a high 
respect for their courage, veracity, simplicity, and integrity, — the 
qualities in which they now seem to us most deficient. 

It is impossible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion that the 
Hindus were once in a higher condition, both moral and intellectual, 
than they are now and as, even in their present state of depres- 
sion, they are still on a footing of equality with any people out of 
Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, they must have attained 
a state of civilization only surpassed by a few of the most favoured 
of the nations, either of antiquity or of modern times. 

The causes of their decline have already been touched on in dif- 
ferent places. Their religion encourages inaction, which is the first 
step towards decay. The rules of cast check improvement at 
home, and at the same time prevent its entering from abroad : it is 
those rules that have kept up the separation between the Hindus 
and the Mussulmans, and furnished the only instance in which an 
idolatrous religion has stood out against the comparative purity 
even of that of Mahomet, when professed by the government. 
Despotism would doubtless contribute iti share to check the progress 
of society ; but it was less oppressive and degrading than in most 
Asiatic countries. 

The minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to ^hc 
Hindus ; and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer into the 
causes of the abject condition of the greater part of them. By it 
the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor, must, in time, be 
broken down to something between a farmer and a labourer, but 
loss independent than either ; and without a chance of accumulation 
to enable them to recover their position. Bankers and merchants 
may get rich enough to leave all their sons with fortunes ; but, as 
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each possessor knows that he can neither found a family nor dispose 
of his property by will, he endeavours to gain what pleasure and 
honour he can from his life-rent, by ostentation in feasts and cere- 
monies ; and by commencing temples, tanks, and groves, wliich his 
successors are too poor to complete or # to repair . 34 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as great as on their 
fortunes. It was resorted to by some ancient republics to prevent 
the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation. In India 
it effectually answers those ends, and stifles all the restless feelings 
to wliich men might be led by the ambition of permanently im- 
proving their condition. A man who has amassed a fortune by his 
own labours is not likely to have a turn for literature or the fine 
arts ; and if he had, his collections would be dispersed at his death, 
and his sons would have to begin tlicir toils anew, without time 
for acquiring that refinement in taste or elevation of sentiment 
which is brought about by the improved education of successive 
generations. 

lienee, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more common 
in Tndia than in Europe, they produce no permanent change in the 
society; all remains on the same dead level, with no conspicuous 
objects to guide the course of the community, and no barriers to 
oppose to the arbitrary will of the ruler.'* 

[Tudor such discouragements we cannot be surprised at. the stag- 
nation and decline of Hindu civilization. The wonder is, how it 
could ever struggle against them, and how it attained to such a pitch 
as exists even at this moment. 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy to £ay. 
IVrhaps in institutions and moral character it was at its best just 
before Alexander ; but learning was much longer in reacliing its 
acme. The most flourishing period for literature is represented by 
Hindu tradition to be that of Yicrama l)itya, a little before the be- 
ginning of our aera ; but some of the authors w r lio are mentioned as 
the ornaments of that prince's court appear to belong to later times ; 
and the good writers, whose works are extant, extend over a long 
space of time, from the second century before Christ to the eighth 
of the Christian mra. Mathematical science w T as in most perfection 
in^hc fifth century after Christ; but works of merit, both in litera- 
rure and science, continued to be composed for some time after the 
Mahometan invasion. 

,il Hence the common opinion among hands property could fall. As their power 
Europeans, that it is thought unlucky for rests on mercenary soldiers, they have no 
a «on to go on with his father’s work. need to call in the aid of the people, like 

The great military chiefs may be said our barons ; and as each lives on his own 
tu bo exceptions to this rule, for they not lands at a distance from his equals, they 
unfrequcntly transmit their lands to their neither refine each other by their inter- 
children ; but they arc, for purposes of im- course, nor those below them by the ex- 
provement, the worst people into whose ample of their social habits. 
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I HISTORY OF THE HINDUS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN INVASION. 


CHATTER I. 

HISTORY OF TIIE HINDIS— HINDUSTAN. 

The first information we receive on Hindu history is from a passage 
in Menu, which gives us to infer that their residence was at one 
time between the rivers Seraswati (Sersooty) and Drisliadwati (Cag- 
gar), a tract about 100 miles to the north-west of Delhi, and in ex- 
tent about sixty-five miles long, and from twenty to forty broad. 
That land, Menu says, w as called Brainhaverta, because it was fre- 
quented by gods ; vnd the custom preserved by immemorial tradi- 
tion in that country is pointed out as a model to the pious. 1 The 
country between that tract and the Jamna, and all to the north of 
the Jamna and Ganges, including North Rebar, is mentioned, in 
the second place, under the name of Bramarslii ; and Bramins born 
witlun that tract are pronounced to be suitable teachers of the 
several usages of men. 2 

This, therefore, may be set down as the first country acquired 
after that on the Saraswati. 

The Puranas pass over these early stages unnoticed, and com- 
mence w r ith Ayodha (Oud), about the centre of the last-mentioned 
tract. It is there that the solar and lunar races have their origin ; 
and from thence the princes of all other countries are sprung. 

From fifty to seventy generations cJ the solar race are only dis- 
tinguished from each other by purely mythological legends. 

After these comes Rama, who seems entitled to take his place in 
real liistory. # 

His story, 3 when stripped of its fabulous and romantic decora- 
Expcdition tions, merely relates that Rama possessed a powerful 
of itdma. kingdom in Hindostan ; and that he invaded the Deckan 
and penetrated to the island of Ceylon, which he conquered. 

1 Menu, Book II. v. 17, 18. This tract famous sages.— Wilson, Preface to Vishnu 
is also the scene of the adventures of the Purann, p. Ixvii. 
first princes, and the residence of the most 2 Menu, Book II. v. 10, 20. 

8 See p. 91. 
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The first of these facts there is no reason to question ; and we 
may readily believe that Rama hid an expedition into the Deckan ; 
but it is highly improbable that, if he \vas the first, or even among 
the first invaders, he should have conquered Ceylon. If he did so, 
he could not have lived, as is generally supposed, before the compila- 
tion of the Vedas; for, even in the time of Menu’s Institutes, there 
wore no settlements of Hindu conquerors in the Deckan. It is pro- 
bable that the poets who have celebrated R&ma, not only reared a 
great fabric on a narrow basis, but transferred their hero’s exploits to 
the scene which was thought most interesting in their own day. 

Tbe undoubted antiquity of tho “ Ramayana ” 4 is the best testi- 
mony to the early date of the event which it celebrates ; yet, as no 
conspicuous invasion of the Deckan could have been undertaken 
without great resources, R^jna must have lived after Hindu civili- 
zation had attained a considerable pitch. 

After Kama, sixty princes of his race ruled in succession over his 
dominions; but as we hear no more of Ayodha (Oud), it is possible 
that the kingdom (which at one time was called Coshala) may have 
merged in another ; and that the capital was transferred from Oud 
to Canouj. 

The Avar celebrated in the “ Malid Bnarat” is the next Wurofth e 
historical event that deserves notice. BLdnlt." 

It is a contest between the lines Paiulu and of Curu (tAvo 
branches of the reigning family) for the territory of Hastinapura 
(probably a place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, which still 
bears the ancient name). The family itself is of the lunar race, but 
the different parties are supported by numerous allies, and some 
from very remote quarters. 

There seem to have been many states in India (six, at least, in 
Ihc one tract upon the Ganges 5 ) ; but a considerable degree of in- 
tercourse and connexion appears to have been kept up among them. 
Crislma, who is an ally of the Ptindus, though born on the Jamna, 
had founded a principality in Guzorat; among the allies on each 
side are chiefs from the Indus, and from Calinga in the Deckan; 
some even who, the translators are satisfied, belonged to nations 
beyond the Indus ; and Yavanas, a name Avhicli most orientalists 
considered to apply, in all early Avorks, to the Greeks. The P&ndus 
were victorious, but paid so dear for their success, that the survi- 
vors, broken-hearted AA r ith the loss of their friends, and the destruc- 
tion of their armies, abandoned the Avorld and perished among the 

4 See p. 1 53. is not mentioned in the “Maha Bharat," 

llastinnpura, Mattra, Pan chal a (part nor Canacubya (Canouj), unless, as assert- 
of Oud and tho lower Doab), Benares, ed in Menu (Chap. II. s. 19), Pancliula is 
Mugada, and Bongal. ( Oriental Magazine , only another name for that kingdom, 
vol. iii.p. 135 ; Tod, vol. i. p. 49 .) Ayodha 
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snows of H£mal&ya. Crishna, their great ally, fell, as was formerly 
stated, 6 in the midst of civil wars in his own country. Some Hindu 
legends relate that his son,s were obliged to retire beyond the 
Indus ; 7 and, as those R&jputs who have come from that quarter in 
modern times to Sind aud Cach are of liis tribe of Yddu, the narra- 
tive seems more deserving of credit than at first sight might appear. 
The more authentic account, however (that of the “ Mahd Bhdrat ” 
itself), describes them as finally returning to the neighbourhood of 
the Jamna. 

The story of the “ Mahd Bhdrat ” is much more probable than 
that of the “ Ramdyana.” Tt contains more particulars about the 
state of India, and has a much greater appearance of being founded 
on facts. Though far below the “ Iliad ” in appearance of reality, 
it bears nearly the same relation to the “Jiamdyana,” tlrat the poem 
on the Trojan war does to the legends on the adventures of Her- 
cules ; and b’ke the “ Iliad,” it is the source to which many cliiefs 
and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors. 

The date of the war 1ms already been discussed. 8 It was probably 
in the fourteenth century before Christ. 

Twenty-nine (some say sixty-four) of the descendants of the Pandus 
succeeded them on the throne ; but the names alone of those princes 
are preserved. The seat of their government seems to have been 
transferred to Delhi. 

The successors of one of the kings who appear as allies in 

Magada. the same poem were destined to attract greater notice. 
These are the kings of Magada, of whom so much has been already 
said. 9 

The kings of Magada seem always to have possessed extensive 
authority. The first of them (he who is mentioned in the “Mali a 
Bhdrat”) is represented as the head of a number of chiefs and 
tribes ; but most of those probably were within the limits of Bengal 
and Behar, as we have seen that there were five other independent 
kingdoms in the tract watered by the Ganges. 10 

For many centuries they were alJ o** the military tribe ; but the 
last Nanda was born of a Sudra mother ; and Chandragupta, who 
murdered and succeeded him, was also of a low class : from this 

6 See page 92. gad a, —a circumstance evidently arising 

7 See Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 85, and the f om the connexion between the king of 

translation (through the Persian) of the the Prasii and the successors of Alexander. 
14 Maha Bharat, M published by the Oriental (Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , vol. 
Translation Fund, in 1831. xv. p. 101.) Another of their allies, Bha- 

8 Page 140. gndatta, who receives the pompous title of 

9 Page 137. “King of the South and West,'* appears 

10 It is remarkable the Yavanas or Greeks by the “ Ayccn Akbcrce M (vol. ii. p. l(i) to 
are represented as allies of the King of Mn- have been prince of Bengal. - 
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time, say the Furanas, the Cshetryas lost their ascendency in Ma- 
sada, and all the succeeding kings and chiefs were Sudras. 11 

They do not seem to have lost their consequence from tl^p degra- 
dation of their cast ; for the Sudra successors of Chandragupta are 
said, in the hyperbolical language^ the Pur&nas, to have brought 
the “ whole earth under one umbrella ; ” 12 and there appears the 
strongest reason to believe that Asoca, the third of the line, was 
really in possession of a commanding influence over the states to the 
north of the Nerbadda. The extent of his dominions appears from 
the remote points at which liis edict columns are erected ; and the 
same monuments bear testimony to the civilized character of his 
government ; since they contain orders for establishing hospitals 
and dispensaries throughout his empire, as well as for planting 
trees and digging wells along the public highways. 

This ascendency of Asoca is the earliest ground I have been 
able to discover for an opinion which has been maintained, that the 
kings of Magada were emperors and lords paramount of India; 
and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he could ascertain 
regarding those kings, 13 states nothing that can countenance a belief 
iu a greater extent or earlier commencement of their supremacy. 

I hiring the war of the “ Malia "Bharat,” it has been shown that they 
formed one of six little monarchies within the basin of the Ganges; 
and that they were among the unsuccessful opponents of one of 
those petty states, that of Hastinapura. 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India which 
lie visited ; and the nations which he heard of beyond the Hyphasis 
u ere under aristocratic governments. Arrian 14 and Strabo 15 say that 
the Prasii were the most distinguished of all the Indian nations ; 
hut neither hints at their supremacy over the others. Arrian, 
indeed, in giving this preference to the Prasii, and their king, San- 
dracottiis, adds that Porus ^as greater than he. Megasthenes 16 
says that there were 118 nations in India, but mentions none of 
them as subordinate to the Prasii. It is impossible to suppose 
that Megasthenes, who resided at the court of Sandracottus, and 
seems so well disposed to exalt liis greatness, should have failed 
to mention his being emperor of India, or indeed his having 
any decided ascendency over states beyond his own immediate 
limits. 

The Hindi! accounts 17 represent Chandragupta as all but over- 
whelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for liis preservation to 

11 Sip W. Jones, Asiatic Researches , vol. 13 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. 

n. p.139; Professor Wilson, Hindu Drama, 14 Ch. v. 15 Book xv. p. 483. 

,• P* 14. w Quoted by Arrian, ch. vii. 

... Professor Wilson, Hindu Theatre, vol. ^ See Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus^ vol. 

P- I*- HI. 
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the arts of 'his minister more than to the force of his kingdom. It 
is probable, however, that he laid the foundation of that influence 
which was so much extended under his grandson. His accepting 
the cession of the Macedonian garrisons on the Indus, from Seleucus, 
is a proof how far he lumself had earned his views ; and Asdca, in 
his youth, was governor of Ujen%r M&lwa, wliick must, therefore, 
have been a possession of his father. 

The claim to universal monarchy in India has been advanced by 
princes of other dynasties in their inscriptions ; and has been con- 
ceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the kings of 
Cashmir, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, M&lwa, Guzerat, and other 
places ; but all apparently on very insufficient grounds. 

The family of Maurya, to which Sandracottus belonged, retained 
possession of the throne for ten generations, and were succeeded by 
three other Sudra dynasties, the last and longest of which bore the 
name of Andra. 18 

This dynasty ended in A.n. 436, and is succeeded in the Puranas 
by a confused assemblage of dynasties seemingly not Hindus ; from 
which, and the interruption at all attempts at historical order, we 
may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a long period of disorder. 
At the end of several centuries, a gleam of light breaks in, and dis- 
covers Magada subject to the Gupta kings of Canouj. From this 
period it is no longer distinctly mentioned. 

The fame of Magada has been preserved, from its being the birth- 
place of Budlia, and from its language (Magadi or Pali) being now 
employed in the sacred writings of liis most extensively diffused re- . 
ligibn, as well as in those of the Jains. 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 

Bengal, allies of the king of Magada in the war of the “ Maha 
Bharat.” From him, the A'yeni Akberi continues the succession, 
through five dynasties, till the Mahometan conquest. These lists, 
being only known to us by the translations of Abulfazl, might be 
looked on with more suspicion than the Hindu ones already 
noticed. But that one of them, at least (the fourth), is founded 
in truth, is proved by inscriptions; and horn them, a series of 
princes, with names ending in Pala, may be made out, who pro- 
bably reigned from the ninth to the latter part of the eleventh 
century. 19 

The inscriptions relating to this family were found at distant 
places, and in circumstances that leave no room to question their 
authenticity : yet they advance statements which are surprising in 
themselves, and difficult to reconcile to what wo know, from other 

18 See “Chronology,” p. 275. in the preceding volumes there men- 

19 See Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, tioned, 
vol. ix. p. 442, and the various inscriptions 
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sources, of the history of India. They represent the kings of Ben- 
gal as ruling over the whole of India; from Ileinalaya to Cape Co- 
morin, aiul from the Baramputr to the Indus. They even' assert 
that, the same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Camboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the I^us) on the west. 20 

These conquests are rendered impossible to anything like their 
full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent govern- 
ments in Canouj, Delhi, Ajim'r, Mew&r, and (riizerat, if not mother 
places ; but they could scarcely have been claimed hi contempo- 
rary inscriptions, if the princes to whom they are ascribed had not 
affected some supremacy over the other states, and had not sent 
expeditions far into the west of India, and even into the heart of 
the Deckan. On the whole, this dynasty seems to have at least as 
good a claim as any other in the Hindu times to the dignity of 
general dominion, and affords a fresh reason for distrusting all such 
pretensions. The dynasty of I Vila was succeeded by one wlioso 
names ended in Sena ; and this last was subverted by tho Maho- 
metans about a. d. 1203. 

Though the kingdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in an- 
tiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we possess Muiwo. 
the first authentic date. The .era still current through v’lcnunaditya. 
all the countries north of the Xcrbaddi) is that of Yicramaditya, who 
reigned atfUjcin at the date of its commencement, which was fifty- 
six years before Christ. 

Yicramaditya is the Tlariin al Rashid of Hindu tales; and by 
drawing freely from such sources, Colon qj. Wilford collected such a 
mass of transactions as required the supposition of no less than (light 
Yicramadityas, to reconcile the dates of them ; but all that is now 
admitted is, that Yicramaditya was a powerful monarch, ruled a 
civilized and prosperous country, and was a distinguished patron 
of letters. 


20 The earliest, a copper tablet contain- 
ing a grant of land, and found at Mongir, 
appears to be written in the ninth century. 
(See Asiatic Jtescarches, vol. ix. p.44fl, above 
quoted.) It soys, in explicit terms, that 
the reigning Kdja, Deb Pal Deb, (or Ddva 
Pala Deva,) possessed the whole of India 
from the source of the Ganges to Adam’s 
Bridge (reaching to Ceylon), and from the 
ri\er Mcgna, or Baramputr, to the western 
sea. ^ It specifics the inhabitants of Bengal, 
tlie Carnatic, and Tibet among his subjects, 
and alludes to his army marching through 
Cainhdja, — a country generally supposed to 
be beyond the Indus ; and, if not so, ocr- 
tuinly in the extreme west of India. The 
next inscription is on a broken column in 
the district of Suran, north of the Ganges. 


It was erected by a prinee who professes 
himself tributary to Gour or Bengal, yet 
claims for his immediate territory the 
tract from ltcwa Jhanak (not exactly 
known) to the Ilemalaya mountains^ and 
from the eastern to the western sea. It 
states the llaja of Bengal (probably the son 
of the l)e'b Pal of the last inscription) to 
# havc conquered Orissa, a tribe or people 
called Iluns (also mentioned in the former 
inscription), the southern part of the coast 
of Coromandel, and Guzerat. The third 
merely records that a magnificent monu- 
ment in honour of Budha, near Benares, 
was erected in 102G by a lMja of Bengal 
of the same family as the above, who from 
the earlier inscriptions also appear to liavo 
bcci^Budhists. 
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The next epoch is that of Raja Bh6ja, whose name is one of the 
Biujja. most renowned in India, but of whose exploits no record 
has been preserved. His long reign terminated about the end of 
the eleventh century. 

The intermediate six centpriQ arc filled up by lists of kings in 
the “ A'yeni Akberi,” and in tlu^lindu books: among them is one 
named Chandrapala, who is said to have conquered all Hindostan ; 
but the information is too vague to be made much use of. The 
princes of Malwa certainly extended their authority over a large 
portion of the centre and west of India ; and it is of Yicramaditya 
that the traditions of universal empire are most common in India. 

The grandson of Bhdja was taken prisoner, and his country con- 
quered, by the Raja of Guzerat; but Malwa appears soon to have 
recovered its independence under a new dynasty ; and was finally 
subdued by the Mahometans, a.i>. 1231. 21 

The residence of Crislma, and other events of those times, im- 
ouwntt. press us with the belief of an early principality in Guzerat ; 
and tlie whole is spoken of as under one dominion, by a Greek writer 
of the second century. 22 The Rajput traditions, quoted by Colonel 
Tod, 23 inform us of another principality, founded at Ballabi, in the 
peninsula of GuzorAt, in the middle of the second century of our 
mra, by Kanak Sena, an emigrant of the solar race, which reigned 
in Oud. They were driven out of their capital in 524, by an army 
of barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks were Parthians. The 
princes of that family emigrated again from Guzerat, and at length 
founded the kingdom o£ Mewar, which still subsists. Grants of 
land, inscribed on copper tablets, which have been translated by 
Mr. Watlien, 24 fully confirm the fact that a race whose names often 
ended in Sena reigned at Ballabi from a.p. 114 to a.i>. 524. The 
barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Fartliians, Mr. Wathon sug- 
gests may have been Indo-Bactrians. They are certainly too late 
to be Parthians; but it is not impossible they may have been 
Persians of the next race (Sassanians). Naushirwan reigned from 
A.D. 531 to a.d. 571). Various Persian authors quoted by Sir John 
Malcolm, 25 assert that this monarch carried his arms into Ferghana 
on the north and India on the east ; and as they are supported 
in the first assertion by Chinese records, 26 there seems no reason 
to distrust them in the second. .Sir Henry Pottinger (though with- 
out stating his authority) gives a minute and probable account of 

21 Colonel Tod, Transactions of the Itoyal 23 Vol. i. pp. 83, 215. 

Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 201, and Mr. Cole- 24 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 

brooke, p. 230 of the same volume. Sec cutta, vol. iy. p. 480, &c. 
also Gladwin* s Aijeen Ahhenj, vol. ii. p. 48. 25 Persia, vol. i. p. 141. 

22 Vincent’s Pcriplus, p. Ill (Note on 26 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 469. 

Mambarus). _ ■ 
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Nausln'rwan’s march along the sea-coast of Mekran to Sind ; 27 and, 
as Ballabi was close to Sind, we may easily believe him to liavo 
destroyed that city. Perhaps the current story of the descent 
of the lianas of Mew&r from Noushlnvaii may have some connexion 
with their being driven into their present seats by that monarch. 

The difference of seven years, by which the taking of Ballabi 
precedes Noushirwan’s accession, is but a trifling matter in Hindu 
chronology. 

The Ballabi princes were succeeded in the rule of Guzerat by the 
Ch auras, another Rajput tribe, who finally established their capital, 
in a.d. 7 4(), at Anhalwara, now Pattan, and became one of tho 
greatest dynasties of India. 

The last raja dying in a.d. 931 without male issue, was succeeded 
by his son-in-law as prince of the Rajput tribe' of Kaldnka, or Clia- 
hikya, whose family were chiefs of Kalian in the Deckan, above 
the Ghats. 28 

It. was a rajji of this dynasty that conquered Malwa ; and it is to 
them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title of emperors 
of India. 22 Though overrun and rendered tributary by the Mali mud 
of ( Jhazni, the Salonkas remained on the throne till a.d. 1228, when 
they were deposed by another dynasty, which in 1297 30 sunk in its 
turn before the Mussulman conquerors. 

Few of the ancient Hindu states have attracted more notice than 
Canaeubya or Canouj. It is one of the most ancient Canol, J- 
places in India : it gave rise, and gives a name, to one of the greatest 
divisions of the Bramin class; its capital was perhaps tho wealthiest 
visited by the first Mahometan invaders ; and its wars with ,tho 
neighbouring state of Delhi contributed to accelerate the ruin of 
Hindu independence. 

This kingdom appears in early times to have been called Pan- 
cliala. It seems to have been a long, but narrow territory, extend- 
ing on the east to Nepal (which it included), and on the west along 
the Chambal 31 and lianas, as far as Ajmir. We know little else of 
its early history, except the Rajput writings and traditions collected 
hy Colonel Tod, 32 and the inscriptions examined by Professor 

27 Travels, &c., p. 386. 31 The identity of Canouj and Panchala 

28 Colonel Tod, vol. i. pp. 83, 97, 101, is assumed in Menu, II. 19. Its limits as 

206. From the comparative nearness of assigned in the “Mulia Bharat,” are made 
Kalian in the Concan, Colonel Tod has out by connecting the following uotes in 
naturally been led to supposo the Saldnka the “ Oriental Magazine/’ vol. iii. p. 36, 
prince to have come from thence ; but fur- vol. iv. p. 142. t is remarkable that these 
thcr information is unfavourable to that opi- boundaries, enlarged a little on the south 
nion. Of the Saldnka princes of Kalian and on the west, are the same as those as- 
iu the Deckan more will be said here- signed by Colonel Tod to the same king- 
after. d.>m at the time of the Mussulman inva- 

29 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 1G9, sion. — Rajasthan , vol. ii. p. 9. 

179, 181, See. 30 Briggs’s Fcrishtu. Vol. ii. p. 2. 

r 2 
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Wilson, 33 with those translated and discussed by Principal Mill. 34 
The former relate that it was taken from another Hindu dynasty, 
A.D. 470, by the liatliors, who retained it until its conquest by the 
Mussulmans in A.D. 1193; when they withdrew to their present 
seats in Marwar. b # 

In this interval they represent its conquests as including, at one 
period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west as far as 
the river Indus. 

The inscriptions lead us to think that the dynasty subverted by 
the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established by a 
Rajput adventurer in the 11th century, and throw doubt on the 
accuracy of Colonel Tod’s information in other respects. 

The Rajputs, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe the 
conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest admiration on the 
extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, the ruins of 
which arc still to lie seen on the flanges. 

It would bo tedious to go through the names of the various potty 
oilier princ!- Hindi! states that existed at various periods in Hindostau : 

puli ties. t | 10 rtUnoxo( l table gives a notion of the dates of some of 

them, though it must often be erroneous as well as incomplete. 

The mention of * Kashmir is confined to the table for a different 
reason from the rest. Its history is too full and complete to mix 
with such sketches as the above, and it enters little into the affairs 
of the other parts of India, except when it describes the invasion, 
and almost conquest, of that great continent, on more than one 
occasion, by its own rajas ; the accuracy of which accounts appears 
to fdrnit of question. 35 

It is not easy to decide what slates to include in the list, even of 
those which have come to my knowledge. The Punjab seems bettor 
entitled than Benares; but although a state, called Traigerta, was 
formed out of it in ancient times, and it was again nearly united, 
when attacked by the Mahometans, yet it is not noticed in the inter- 
mediate Indian history, and when visited by the Greeks it was 
broken into very small principalities : Poms, one of the greatest 
chiefs, had not, with all his friends and dependents, one eighth part 
of the. whole. 

33 Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. tory will be found most satisfactorily ana- 

84 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, lyzed and explained in Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iii. for 1834. v .1. xv. 

v This solitary specimen of Hindu his- 



In the Ml.™ ins |-*ble, the mark* indicates tlut a state is mentioned in the •• Malta Bhirat." The late in that ca> ■ r, for. to the next time it is heard of in history. The authority for 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DECKAN. 

The history of the Deckan, as it litis no pretensions to equal anti- 
Eariy state quity, is less obscure than that of Hindostan, but it is less 
of the ' 1810118 interesting. We know little of the early inhabitants; 
] Judean. and the Hindus do not attract so much attention where 
they are colonists as they did in their native seals . 1 “All the 
traditions and records of the peninsula (says Professor Wilson) 
recognise, in every part of it, a fieri od when the natives were 
not Hindus ; ” and the aborigines are described, before their civi- 
lization by the hitter people, as foresters and mountaineers, or 
goblins and demons. Some circumstances, however, give rise to 
doubts whether the early inhabitants of the Deckan could have 
been in so rude a state as this account of them would lead us 
to suppose. 

The Tamili language must have been formed and perfected before 
the introduction of the Shanscrit: and though this fact may not be 
conclusive (since the North American Indians also possess a polished 
language), yet, if Mr. Ellis’s opinion be well founded, and there is 
an original Tamul literature as well as language, it will be impossible 
to class the founders of it with foresters and mountaineers . 2 If any 
credit could be given to the Hindu legends, Ravan, who reigned 
over Ceylon and the southern part of the peninsula at the time of 
Rama’s invasion, ivas the head of a civilized and powerful state ; but, 
by the same accounts, lie was a Hindu, and a follower of Siva ; 
which would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent 
than the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather than when 
Rama and Ravan lived. 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the first colonies from 
Ilindostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the Carnatic and 
Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the upper Deckan ; and 

1 The whole of the following informa- of the Bramins, that some of its most 

tion, down to the account of Orissa, is esteemed authors are of the lowest cast, or 
dorived from Professor Wilson’s Introduc- what wc call Pariars. These authors lived 
tion to the Mackenzie Papers ; though it in comparatively modern times ; but such 
may be sometimes modified by opinions for a career would never have been thrown 
which that gentleman ought not to be an- open to their class if the knowledge which 
swcrablc. led to it had been first imparted by the 

2 It is, perhaps, a proof of the establish- Bramius. 
meat of Tdmul literature before the arrival 
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although the sea mighf not at first have influenced their choice of 
an abode, its neighbourhood would in time give access to traders 
from other nations, and would create a rapid increase of the’ towns 
along the coast. 

►Such seems to have been the ca^e about the beginning of our 
sera, when Pliny and the author of the “Periplus” describe that 
part of India. 

Even the interior must, however, have received a considerable 
portion of refine mental a still earlier period ; for the companions of 
Alexander, quoted Strabo and Arrian, while they remark the 
points of difference which still subsist between the inhabitants of 
the south and north of India, take no notice of any contrast in their 
manners. 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south may 
possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ. 

It has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken in the 
1 )eekan ; and as they doubtless mark an equal number of early 
national divisions, it is proper here to describe their limits. 

Tamul is spoken in the country called Dravira; which occupies 
the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded on the unwim or 
north by a line drawn from Pulicat (near Madras) to the country. 
Chats between that and Bangaldr. and so along the curve of those 
mountains westward to the boir lary line between Malabar and 
Canaru, which it follows to the sea so as to include Malabar. 

Part of the northern limi^of Dravira forms the southern one of 
Car nut a, which is bounded on the west by the sea, nearly 
as far as Goa, and then by the western Ghats up to the couitiy. 
neighbourhood of Colapur. * 

The northern limit will be very roughly marked by a line from 
Colapur to Bidr, and the eastern by a line from Bidr through Adoni, 
Anantpiir, and Nandidrug, to the point in the Ghats formerly men- 
tioned between Pulicat and Bangaldr. 

This last line forms part of the western limit of the Telugu lan- 
guage ; which, however, must be prolonged in tlie same Tciiiigfina 
rough way to Chanda, on the river Wardn. From this the country? 1 
northern boundary runs still more indistinctly east to Solmpur on 
the Mahanaddi. The eastern limit runs from Solmpur to Cicacole, 
and thence along the sea to Pulicat, where it meets the boundary of 
the Tamul language. 

The southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
already been described in fixing the boundaries of Carndta Maharashtra 
mid Telingtina. It runs from Goa through Colapur and JuJcS'. 
Bidr to Chanda. Its eastern line follows the Wan In to the try - 
clmin of hills south of the Nerbadda, called Injadri or Siitpura. 
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Those hills are its northern limit, ns far west as Nandod, near the 
Nerbadda, and its western will be shown by a line from Nandod to 
Dam aii, continued along the sea to Goa. 3 

The Urya language-is bounded on the south by that of Telingana, 
uryTcoun ll,v ^ 0,1 ^ l(i east by the sea. On the west and north, a line 
try. drawn from Sohnpur to Midnapur in Bengal, would in 

some measure marie the boundary. 

The large space left between Maharashtra and Orissa is in a great 
part the forest tract inhabited by the GomIs. Their language, 
though quite distinct from the rest, being^reckoned a jargon of 
savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five languages of the 
Deckan. 4 

Kingdoms The most ancient kingdoms arc those in the extreme 
KyiSr sou ^b in all of* which the Tamul language prevailed. 
nocic.ni. Two persons of the agricultural class founded the king- 

doms of Piindya and Ohola. 

The first of these derives its name from its founder. It is un- 
Kingdom of certain wluui lie nourished, but there seem good grounds 
p&ndya. f or thinking it w T as in the fifth century before (Christ. 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King Pandiou to Augustus ; 
and this appears from the “ Peri plus ” and Ptolemy to have been 
the hereditary appellation of the descendants of Pandya. 

The Pandion of the time of the “ Poriplus ” had possession of a 
part of the Malabar coast ; but this must have been of short duration ; 
the Ghats in general formed the western limit of the kingdom, 
which was of small extent, only occupying what we now call the 
districts of Madura and Tinivelly. 

The seat of the government, after being twice changed, w T as fixdd 
at Madura, w T hero it was in Ptolemy’s time, and w r here it remained 
till within a centfRy of the present day. 

The w r ars and rivalries of all the Pindyan princes w r ere with the 
adjoining kingdom of Chola ; with which they seem, in the first 
ages of the Christian sera, to have formed a union which lasted for 
a long time. They, however, resumed their separate sovereignty, 
and w r cre a considerable state until the ninth century, when they 
lost their consequence, and were often tributary, though sometimes 
quite independent, till the last of the Nayacs (the dynasty with 
which the lint? closed) was conquered by the Nabob of Arcot 
in 1736. 

Chou. The history of Chola takes a wdder range. 

Its proper limits w T erc those of the Tamul language, and Mr. Plliw 

3 The establishment of a Maratta go- siderable distance round the capital, 
vemment at Nagpur has drawn many of 4 In the plains towards the north of 
the nation into that part of Gond wane, and Gondwana the language is a dialect of 
made their language general for a con- Hindostani. . 
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thinks that it had attained to this extent at the beginning of the 
Christian aera ; but the same gentleman is of opinion that, in the 
eighth century, its princes had occupied large portions of Caraata 
and Telingana, and ruled over as much of the country* up to the 
Godaveri as lay east of the hills at an didrug. 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and ultimately 
driven back, in the twelfth century, within their ancient frontiers. 
In tli is -state they continued to subsist, either as independent princes 
or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
turv, when a brother of the founder of the Maratta state, who was, 
at that time, an officer under the Mussulman king of Gijapiir, being 
detached to aid the last r&ja, supplanted him in liis government, and 
w as first of the present family of Tanjore. 

The capital, for most part of their rule, was at Canchi, or Conjc- 
veram, west of Madras. 

( Ihera was a small state, between the territory of the Pandyas 
and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore, part cm™. 
of Malab&r, and Coimbatur. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, and may 
lit, ve existed at the commencement of our sera. It spread, at one 
time, over the greater part of Caraata, but was subverted in the 
tenth century, and its lauds partitioned an* mg the surrounding 
states. 

According to the mythologist , the country of Kerala, which 
includes Malabar and Canara, was (together with the Kcraiu. 
Coiican) miraculously gained from the sea by Paris Pam (the 
conqueror of the Cshctryus), and as miraculously peopled by him 
with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about the first 
or second century of our sera, a prince of the northern division of 
Kerala introduced a colony of Bramins from Hindostan ; and, as 
the numerous Bramins of Malabar and Canarri^S&re mostly of the 
five northern nations, the story seems to be founded in fact. 

However the population may have been introduced, all accounts 
agree that Kerala was, from the first, entirely separate from the 
(.’oilcans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided it into sixty- 
four districts, and governed it by means of a general assembly of 
their cast, renting the lands to men of the inferior classes. 

The executive government was held by a Bramin elected every 
three years, and assisted by a council of four of the same tribe. In 
time, however, they appointed -a chief of the military class, and 
afterwards were, perhaps, under the protection of the Pandyan 
kings. But, though the language of Kerala is a dialect of Tamul, 
it does not appear ever to have been subject to the kingdom of 
Chela. 

It is not exactly known when the northern and southern divisions 
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separated ; but, in the course of the ninth century, the southern one 
(Mdlabar) revolted from its prince, who had become a Mahometan, 
and broke up into many potty principalities ; among the chief of 
which was that of the Zamorins, whom Vasco di Gama found in 
possession of Calicut in the end of the fifteenth century. 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established a 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our sera, which 
lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned by the Belall 
rajas, and subsequently became subject to the rajas of Vijayanagar. 

The Concau, in early times, seems to have been a thinly inha- 

Concan. bitod forest, from which character it has, even now, but 
partially escaped. I suppose the inhabitants were always Marattas. 

From there being the same language and manners through all 
Cnmata and Carnata, it seems probable that the whole was once united 
Teiiugunu. llu d er a native government ; but the first historical ac- 
Boiuia R t yas. C()Un f s describe it as divided between the Pdndya and 
Chora princes, and those of Canara (or the northern half of Ke- 
rala). It was afterwards partitioned among many petty princes, 
until the middle of the eleventh century, when one considerable 
dynasty appears to have arisen. 

This was the family of Bel ala or Beldll, who were, or pretended 
to be, .Rajputs of the Yadu branch, and whose power at one time 
extended over the whole of Carnata, together with Mdlabar, the 
Tdmul country, and part of Telingana. They were subverted by 
the Mussulmans about a.d. 11510 or 1311. 

The eastern part of Telingana seems to have been, from the bc- 
The Yu&iv&s. ginning of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the ‘hands of an obscure dynasty known by the name of 
Yiidava. 

A Rajpiit family of the Chalukya tribe reigned at Calian, west 
cimiukyos of Bidr, on the borders of Carnata and Maharashtra, 
carndta. They are traced with certainty by inscriptions, from the 
end of tlic tentli to the end of the twelfth century. Those inscrip- 
tions show that they possessed territory as far to the south-west as 
Banawasi in Sunda, near the western Ghdts ; and, in one of them, 
they are styled subjugators of Cliola and Guzcrat. Mr. Walter 
Elliott, who has published a large collection of their inscriptions, 5 if 
of opinion that they possessed the whole of MaMrashtra to the Ner- 
badda. Professor Wilson thinks that they were also superior lords 
of the west of Telingdna, a prince of which (probably their feud- 
atory) defeated the Chola king : 6 and this is, probably, the conquest 
alluded to in the inscription. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 6 Introduction to the Mackenzie Papers, 
vol. iv. p. 1. 9 p. cxxix. 
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The same pretensions with respect to Guzerdt probably originated 
in the acquisition (already mentioned) of that country by a prince 
of this house through his marriage with the heiress of the'ChAura 
family. * 

The last king of the race was deposed by his minister, who, in his 
turn, was assassinated by some fanatics of the Lingayet sect, which 
was then rising into notice. The kingdom fell into the hands of 
the YAdus of Deogiri. 7 

Another branch of the tribe of Chalukya, perhaps connected with 
those of Calian, ruled over Culinga, which is the eastern chamkyas, of 
portion of Telingana, extending along the sea from Dra- Ctthng,L 
vim to Orissa. 

Their dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and, perhaps, began two centuries earlier, 
it was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings of Andra, and finally 
subverted by the rajas of Cattac. 

The kings of Andra, whose capital was Varangul (about 80 miles 
north-east of Heiderabad), are alleged to have been con- Kl f 
neeted with the Andra race in Magada ; but it must have Andrtt * 
been by country only ; for Andra is not the name of a family, but 
of all the inland part of Telingan.i. 8 • 

The records of the inhabitants mention Yicrama and SAlivAhana 
among the earliest monarch*: after these they place the Chola 
rajas; who were succeeded, they think, about 5 if) a.d., by a race 
c tiled YAvans, who were nine in number, and reigned, as they say, 
lor 458 years, till a.d. 953. About this time, the same records 
make the family of Ganapati rajas begin ; but the first authentic 
mention of them, and, probably, their first rise to consequence, was in 
the end of the eleventh century, under Kakati, from whom the whole 
dynasty is sometimes named. He has been meriftoned as an officer 
or feudatory of the Chalukyas, and as having gained victories over 
the Chola kings. Their greatest power was about 'the end of tho 
thirteenth century, when the local traditions represent them as 
possessed of the whole of the peninsula south of the GodAveri. Pro- 
lessor Wilson, however, limits them to the portion between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude. 

In 1332 tlieir capital was taken, and their importance, if not their 
independence, destroyed, by a Mahometan army from Delhi. At 
one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have been tributary 
to Orissa. They merged, at last, in the Mussulman kingdom of 
Golconda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, begins with 

Mr. Elliott, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 8 Introduction to the Mackenzie Papers, 
Society, vol. i. p. 17. # p. cxxji. 
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princes connected with tlic “ Main! Bharat.” It then goes on with 

Orissa. a confused history (much resembling that of the com- 
menceiAent of the Andra kings), in which Vicramadftya and Sali- 
vahana are made to occupy the country in succession ; and in which 
repeated invasions of Yavans from Delhi, from a country called 
Babul (supposed to mean Persia), from Cuslmrir, and from Sind, 
are represented as having taken place between the sixth century 
before Christ and the fourth century after Christ. 

The last invasion was from tin; sea, and in it the Yavans were 
successful, and kept possession of Orissa for 140 years. 

The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans; and, with 
similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that persua- 
sion under Imarat Khan and another lihan, as taking place about 
Jive centuries before Christ. Some will prefer applying the story 
to Soli mens, or the Bactrian Creeks; but it is evident that the 
whole is a jumble of such history and mythology as the author was 
acquainted with, put together without the slightest knowledge of 
geography or chronology. 9 

The Yavans were expelled by Yayati Kcsari in A.D. 473. 

This Mr. Stirling justly considers as the first glimmering of au- 
thentic history. Thirty-five rajas of the Kesari family follow in a 
period of fidO years, until a.d. 1131, when their capital was taken 
by a prince of the house of G align Vansa, whose dynasty occupied 
the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. Mr. Stirling supposes 
tliis family to have come from Telingana; but Professor Wilson 10 
proves, from an inscription, that they were rajiis of a country on the 
Ganges, answering to what is now Tamluk and Midnapur ; and that 
their first invasion was at the end of the eleventh century of our 
sera, some years before the final conquest just mentioned. 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seems to have 
been towards the end of the twelfth century ; and for several reigns 
on each side of that epoch they claim extensive conquests, especially 
to the south. 

These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing state of 
the Chalukya and Andra governments during that period. In the 
middle of the fifteenth century, however, the government of Orissa 
had sent armies as far as Con jeverain, near Madras ; and, about thJ^ 
same time, their rAja, according to Fcrislita, advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bidr to assist the Hindu princes of those parts against 
the Mussulmans. 

9 The same remark applies to the Yavans however, is not physically impossible, like 
of Telingana, who, by the bye, have all the others ; for the first Arab invasion was 
Slianscrit names. Dr. Buchanan (vol. iii. in the seventh century after Christ, 
pp. 97, 112) is surprised to find a dynasty lu Preface to the Mackenzie Papers, p. 
of Yavans at Anagundi on the Tumbadra cxxxviii. Their name meuns *' race of the 
in the eighth and ninth centuries: this, Ganges/ 1 • 
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] before these last events, the Gonga Vansa had been succeeded 
1) v a llajput family, of the rare of the sun ; and after performing 
some other brilliant exploits, and •suffering invasions frfnn Hie 
Mussulmans, both in Bengal and the Deckan, the government fell 
into confusion, was seized on by a Xelinga chief in 1550, and, 
ultimately, was annexed to the Mogul empire, by Akber, in 1578. 11 

From the great extent of the country through which the Maratta 
language is spoken, and from its situation on the frontier Maharashtra 
of the Deckan, one would expert it to be the lirst noticed country, 
und the most distinguished of the (li\ isions of the peninsula: yet we 
only possess two historical tacts regarding it until the time of the 
Mussulmans ; and, in those, the name of Maharashtra is never once 
mentioned. * 

After the fables regarding Kama, whose retreat was near the 
sourer of the tJodaveri, the first fact we Aral’ of is tin 1 T-wa. 
existence of Tagara, which was a great emporium in the second 
century, is mentioned in inscriptions as a celebrated place in the 
twelfth century, and is still well known by name, though its position 
i- forgotten. 

It is mentioned by the author of the “Tenpins,” but its site is 
lixed with so little precision, that we ran only guess it to have lain 
within something more than 100 miles in a direction to the east of 
lYiitan on the Godavcri. Tt is Mid to have been a very great city, 
and to have been one of the two principal marts of Dachanabudes, 12 
a country so called from Dachau, which (says the author) is the word 
for south in the native language. The other mart is PlitJiana. 
Neither is mentioned as a capital. 13 • 


11 The whole of the account of Orissa, 
where not otherwise specified, is taken from 
a paper of Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. p. 2.")4. 

12 Dukshiiiapatha is the Shanscrit name 
for the Deckan. 

H We have scarcely any ground to go on 
in fixing these places. The following are 
the words of the “ Pcriplus : ” — ** Of those 
in Dachanabadcs itself, two very distin- 
guished marts attract notice, lying twenty 
days’ journey to the south from Barygaza. 
About ten days* journey towards the cast 
*om this is the other, Tagara, a very great 
city. [Goods] are brought down from them 
on carts, and over very great ascents, to 
Barygaza ; from Plithana many onyx 
stones, and from Tagara ordinary linen, 
&c.’* It is evident from this, that the two 
towns are Plithana and Tagara ; and as 
iagara is the other , there must have been 
one first mentioned, or intended to be men- 
tioned, and that one must have been Pli- 
thunn : the mode of expression, no doubt, is 
inaccurate and confused. If this interpre- 


tation be correct, the first stop to he taken 
is to ascertain the position of Plithana, 
which must be somewhere to the south- 
ward of Barygaza, distant twenty days* 
journey, and above the Ghats. Barygaza 
is admitted to be Barbell A day's journey 
lias been taken by Colonel Willbrd at 
eleven miles, which (after allowing for ho- 
rizontal distance) does not differ greatly 
from that allowed by Rcnncll to armies 
with all their encumbrances. 220 miles to 
the southward of Burbch is therefore the 
point to be sought for; and the first step 
will naturally be, to look for some place 
within that circuit the name of wdiich re- 
sembles Plithana. None such is to he found. 
Colonel Wilford, indeed, mentions a place 
called Pultanah, on the Godavari ; but no- 
body else has heard of it, and the proba- 
bility is, that he meant Pliultumba. If so, 
the resemblance ceases at once ; for Phul- 
tamba would be w’rittcn in Greek $fivATa^/9a. 
instead of II \i0ava ; and the supposition is 
otherwise untenable, as Phultamba, by a 
circuitous road, is only seventeen days* 
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Wherever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the capital 
of a line of kings of the liajput family of Silar, with whom the 
ruler ctf Calian near Bombay, in the eleventh century, and of 
Pamala hear Cdlapur, in the twelfth, wore proud to boast of their 
connexion. 14 

The' next fact relating to the Maratta countiy is the reign of 
s&iivftkana. S&livahanu, whose aera begins from A.i). 77. Salivahana 
seems to liave been a powerful monarch ; yet scarcely one circum- 
stance of his history has been preserved in an authentic or even 
credible form. 

Jie is said to have been the son of a potter; to have headed an 
insurrection, overturned a dynasty, and to have established his 
capital at 1 ’ditan, on the Cloddveri. is said also to have conquered 
the famous Vicramaditya, king of Malwa, and to have founded an 
extensive empire. 15 T]p first of these assertions, in reference to 
Vicramaditya himself, is impossible, as there is 135 years between 
the aeras of the two princes ; and no war with any subsequent king 
of Malwa is mentioned, ilis empire was probably in the Deckan, 
when? his name is still well known, and his aera still that in ordinary 
use. After this the history of Maharashtra breaks oft*, and (except 
by the inscriptions of the petty princes of Ctalian and Pernala) we 
hear no more of that country till the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when a family of Yddus, perhaps a branch of that of Belial, 
ucogfri. became rajas of Dcogiri. 16 In a.d. 1291, Maharashtra 
was invaded by the Mussulmans from Delhi. A raja of the race of 
Yadu still reigned at Deogfri. He was rendered tributary either 


journey from Buroch. We arc therefore 
left to seek for a Plith&na; but Colonel 
Wilford, I conceive, has brought us into 
the right neighbourhood, and has assisted 
us by an ingenious conjecture, though in- 
tended for another purpose, lie says that 
Ptolemy has mistaken Plithana (FIAI0ANA) 
for Paithana (I1AI0ANA) ; and I would 
contend that, or the contrary, the copyist 
of the “ Pcriplus " has changed Paithana 
into Plithana (the more likely ns the name 
only occurs once) ; and that the real name 
of the first emporium is Pditan, a city on 
the Goddvcri, between twenty and twenty- 
one days’ journey (230 miles) from Bdroch, 
and distinguished as the capital of the great 
monarch Salivahana. As this king flou- 
rished towards the end of the first century 
(a.d. 77), it would be strange if his royal 
residence had become obscure by the middle 
of the second ; and even if the distance 
did not agree so well, we should be tempted 
to fix on it as one of the great marts of the 
Deckan. With regard to Tagara, we re- 
main in total uncertainty. It cannot pos- 
sibly be Dcogiri (Doulatabad) ; because, 


even if we allow Phultdmba to be Plithana, 
Doulatabad is within three days and a half 
or four days’ journey instead of ten ; nor 
is there any situation to be found for 
Plithana so as to be twenty days’ journey 
from Bardch and ten from Doulatabad, ex- 
cept nearPiina, which, being within seven- 
ty miles of the sea, would never have sent 
its produce twenty days’ journey to Bardch. 
We need have the less reluctance in giv- 
ing u’ Dcogiri, as that place is never 
spoken of as a city until more than 1000 
years after the date generally assigned to 
the “ Pcriplus.** If Plithuna be Pditan, 
Tagara must have lain ten days further 
east, and probably on the Goddvcri ; but 
that Plithana is Pditan rests on tho above 
conjecture alone. 

14 See inscriptions, Asiatic Researches , 
vol. i. p. 357 ; and liomh ty Transactions , 
vol. iii. p. 391. 

15 Grant Duff's History of the Marattas, 
vol. i. p. 26. 

16 Wilson’s Preface to the Mackenzie 
Papers, p. exxx. 
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then or in 1300 ; and his capital was taken and liis kingdom sub- 
verted fn a.d. 1317. 

About this time the Mussulman writers begin to mention the 
Marattas by name. It is probable that strangers, on entering the 
Deckan, called the first country ttyey came to by that general 
designation, and did not distinguish the different nations by name 
fill they had met with more than one. It is probable, also, that 
there was little in the Marattas to attract notice. IT they had been 
for any time under one great monarchy, we should have heard 
of it, as of the other Deckan states; and they would, probably, 
like the others so circumstanced, have had a peculiar literature 
and civilization of their own. But they are still remarkably deficient 
both in native authors and in refinement; and what polish they 
have seems borrowed from the Mussulmans, rather than formed by 
Hindus. * 

On the other hand, their cave temples argue a great and long- 
continued application of skill and power; and thoso of Ell dm 
attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very first 
invasions. 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, when 
they were destined to act a greater part tluin another Hindu nations, 
and to make a nearer approach to universal sovereignty than any 
of those to whom modern writers 1 ave ascribed the enjoyment of 
the empire of India. 


APPENDICES 

TO 

THE PRECEDING FOUR BOOKS. 


APPENDIX I. 

ON THE AGE OF MENU AND OF THE V^DAS. 

The value of Menu’s Code, as a picture of the state of society, depends entirety on 
its having been written in ancient times, as it pretends. 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the V&las to 
which it so constantly refers. From the manner fn which it speaks of A*‘*ra» 
those sacred poems we may conclude that they had long existed in 
such a form as to render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the 
conscience of all Hindus. 
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Most of the hymns composing the V&las are in a language so rugged as to prove 
that they were written before that of the other sacred writings was completely 
formed*; while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the polished Shan- 
scrit. There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval between the 
composition of the greater part, and the compilation of the whole. It js of the 
compilation alone that wc can hope to ascertain the age. 

Sir William .Tones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Yajur Veda 
by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom its doctrines were transmitted, 
from the time of Tarasara ; whose epoch, again, is fixed by a celestial observation : 
but his reasoning isyiot convincing. He supposes the Yajur Veda to have been 
written in 1/580 before Christ. The completion of the compilation lie fixes in the 
twelfth century before Christ ; and all the other European writers who have ex- 
amined the question fix the age of the compiler, Vyasa, between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries before Christ. The Hindus themselves unanimously declare 
him to have lived at least 3001 years before Christ. 

The superior accuracy of the opinion held by tlie Europeans appears to be put 
out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr. Colebrooke. In every Veda there 
is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of which is to explain the adjustment 
of the calendar for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the performance of 
religious duties. There can be little doubt that the last editor of those treatises 
would avail himself of the observations which were most relied on when lie wrote, 
and would explain them by means of the computation of time most intelligible to 
bis readers. Now the measure of time employed in those treatises is itself a proof 
of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of lunar months, with awkward 
divisions, intercalations, . and other corrections, which show it to contain tlic rudi- 
ments of the calendar which now, after successive corrections, is received by the 
Hindus, throughout India ; but the decisive argument is, that the place assigned 
to the solstitial points in the treatises (which is given in detail by Mr. Colebrooke) 
is that in which those points were situated in the fourteenth century before Christ. 1 
Mr. Colebrooke’s interpretation of this passage has never, I believe, been called in 
question ; and it would be difficult to find any grounds for suspecting the genuine- 
ness, of the text itself. The ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention 
of a Hindu forger, and there could be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the 
fourteenth century before Christ, a work which all Hindus assign to the thirty- 
first century of the same aira. 

In au essay previously written, 2 Mr. Colebrooke had shown from another 
passage in the Vedas, that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there 
stated, indicated a position of the cardinal points similar to that which has just 
been mentioned ; and, on that ground, he had fixed the compilation of the Ve'das 
at the same period which he afterwards ascertained by more direct proof. 

From the age of the Vedas, thus fixed, wt must endeavour to discover that of 
Ageorihcin- Menu's Code. Sir William .Tones 1 * examines the difference in the dia- 

»tiiut«. leet of those two compositions; and from the time occupied by a 

corresponding change in the Latin language, he infers that the Code of Menu 
must have been written 300 years alter the compilation of tlic V<£das. This reason- 
ing is not satisfactory ; because there is nr ground for believing that all languages 
proceed at the same uniform rate in the progress of refinement. All that canlbe 
assumed is, that a considerable period must have elapsed between the epochs at 
which the ruder and more refined idioms were in use. The next ground for con- 
jecturing the date of Menu’s Code rests on the difference between the law and man- 
ners there recorded, and those of modern times. This will be shown to be consider- 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 4H9. 1 Ibid. vol. vii. p. 233. a Preface to Menu, p. 6. 
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able ; ami from the proportion of the changes which will also be shown to have 
taken place before the invasion of Alexander, we may infer that a long time had 
passed between the promulgation of the Code and the latter period. On a combi- 
nation of these data, wc may perhaps be allowed to fix the age of th<# supposed 
Menu, very loosely, at some time about half way l)e tween Alexander (in the fourth 
century before Christ) and the V6das (in the fourteenth). 

This would make the author of the Codjdive about 1)00 years before Christ. 

That the Code is very ancient is proved oy the difference 1 of religion and man- 
ners from those of present times, no less than by the obsolete style. 

That these are not disguises assumed to conceal a modern imrgery appears from 
Ibe difficulty with which consistency could bo kept, up, especially when we have the 
means of chocking it by the accounts of the Greeks, and from the absence of all 
motive for forgery, which, of itself, is perhaps conclusive. 

A liramin, forging a code, would make it support the system established in 
his time, unless ho were a reformer, in which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrinos ; but neither would pass over the most popular 
innovations in absolute silence, nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to modern 
notions. 

Vet the religion of Menu is that of the Vedas, llama, Crislma, and other 
favourite gods of more recent times, are not mentioned either with reverence or 
with disapprobation, nor are the controversies hinted at to which those and other 
new doctrines gave rise. There is no mention of regular orders, or of the sclf- 
imiiH-lation of widows. Bram ins cat beef and flesh of all kinds, and intermarry I 
with wlfcicn of inferior cast's^ besides various other practices repulsive to modern | 
Hindus, which arc the less suspicious because they are minute. 

These arc all the grounds on which we can gifts at the age of this Code. That 
of Menu himself is of no consequence, since his appearance is merely dramatic, like 
that of Crislma in the “Bliagwat Gita/* or of the speakers in Plato’s or Cicero’s 
dialogues. No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there any clue to the 
•late 01 the ancient commentator Calluca. From his endeavouring to gloss over and 
to CAplain away some doctrines of Menu, it is evident that, opinion had already 
liegun to change in his time ; but as many commentators, and some of yery 
ancient date, 4 speak of tlic rules of Menu as applicable to the good ages only, 
and not extending to their time, and as such a limitation never once occurs to 
Ciilluca, wc must conclude that commentator, though a good deal later than the 
original author, to have lived long before the other jurists whose opinions have just 
been alluded to. 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with the age 
attributed to it. it may, perhaps, he said that the very formation of a code, espe- 
cially in so methodical a manner, is unlike ancient times ; and it is certain that a 
people must have subsisted for some time, and must have established laws and 
customs, before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, and other nations, whose 
history wc know, formed codes at a comparatively earlier period of their national 
existence; and although the arrangement as well as the subjects of Menu's Code • 
show considerable civilization, yet this is no proof of recent origin, more than 
rudeness is of antiquity. The Romans were more polished 2000 years ago than llie 
Esquimaux arc now, or perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 


4 See note at the end of Sir \V. Jones’s translation. 
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APPENDIX II. 

ON CHANGES IN CAST. 

Among tlic changes in cast, I have not noticed one which, if proved, is of much 
rkiuM. ri'Knr.i- floater importance than all the rest, I allude to the admission of a 
iti'.l'iil mI any body dfrScytliians into the Cslictrya class, which is asserted by Colonel 
tn£ MjF ' u Tod, 1 and in part acceded to by a very able writer in the “Oriental 
Magazine.” 2 Colonel Tod is entitled to every respect, on account of his zeal for 
Oriental knowledge, and the light lie has thrown on a most interesting country, 
almost unknown till his time; and the anonymous writer is so evidently a master 
o£ his subject, that it is possible he may be familiar with instances unknown 
to me of the admission of foreigners into Ifindu casts. Unless this lie the 
case, however, T am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can only show 
my estimation of those who maintain it, by assigning my reasons at length. If 
the supposition lx*, that the whole Hindu jieople sprang from the same root with 
the Scythians, before those nations had assumed their distinctive peculiarities, J 
shall not conceive myself called on to discuss the question; but if such a union 
is said to have taken place within the historic period, 1 shall be inclined to doubt 
the fact. The admission of strangers into any of the twice-born classes was 
a thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not have taken place vmliin the 
period to which the records of hp; time extended. No trace of the alleged amal- 
gamation remained in Alexanders time ; for though he and his followers visited 
India after having spent two years in Scythia, they discovered no resemblance 
between any parts of those nations. The union must therefore have taken place 
within a century or two before our rera, or at some later period. This is tlio 
supposition on which Colonel Tod has gone in some places, though in others ho 
mentions Scythian immigrations in the sixth century before Christ, and others at 
mofo remote periods. 

That there were Scythian irruptions into India before those of the Moguls under 
Chengiz Khan, is so probable, that the slightest evidence would induce us to 
believe them to have occurred ; and we may be satisfied with the proofs afforded 
us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of India under their 
dominion ; but the admission of a body of foreigners into the proudest of the Hindu 
classes, and that after the line had been as completely drawn as it was in the Code 
of Menu, : s so difficult to imagine, that the most direct and clear proofs are neces- 
sary to substantiate it. Now, what are the proofs ? 

1. That four of the Rajput trilies have a mble aliout their descent, from which, 
if all Hindu fables had a meaning, wc might deduce that they came from the west, 
and that they did not know their real origin. 

2. That some of the Rajputs certainly did come from the west of the Indus. 

3. That tlio religion and manners of the Rajputs resemble those of tlio 
Scythians. 

4. That the names of some of the Rajput tribes are Scythian. 

5. That there were, by ancient authorities, Indo-Scythians on the Lower Indus 
in the second century. 

6. That there were white Huns in Upper India in the time of Cosmas Indico ' 
Pleustcs (sixth century). 

i History of ItojasLhan, vol. 1. 8 Vol. iv. p. 33 , and vol. vtil. p. 19. 
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7. That I)e Guigncs mentions, on Chinese authorities, the conquest of the country 
on the Indus by a body of Yuchi or Gofer, and that there are still Jits on both 
suit's of that river. # # 

J . The first of these arguments is not given as conclusive ; and it is obvious that 
native tribes, as well as foreign, might be ignorant of their pedigree, or might 
wish to improve it by a fable, even if known. t The scene of the fable carries us 
no nearer to Scythia than A'bu, in the north of Guzcrat ; and few, if any, of the 
tril>es which Colonel Tod describes as Scythians belong to the four to whom only 
it applies. 

‘J. The great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps the only one, which 
tame from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Crishna, and or the purest Hindu 
descent. There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the Indus after 
the death [of Crislma. One division (the Sama) certainly came from the west, 
in the seventh or eighth century, hut they were Hindus before they crossed the 
Indus; and many of those who still remain on the west, though now Maho~ 
nsetans, are allowed to be of Hindu descent. 3 Alexander /omul two bodies of 
Indians west of the Indus, — one in Paropamisus and one near the sea; and, though 
loth were small and unconnected, yet the last-mentioned alone is sufficient to 
account for all the immigrations of Rajputs into India, without sup] losing aid from 
Sc\ thin. 

I*. If the religion and manners of any of the Rajputs resemble those of the 
Scythians, they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hindus. Their 
l.iugu .go also is Hindu, without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been asserted). 

1 have 0 ) heard of any part of their religion, either, that is not purely Hindu. In 
fact, all the points in which they are said to resemble the feythians are common 
to all the Rajputs without exception, and nmst of them to the whole Hindu race. 
On the other hand, the points selected as sp ciuicns of Scythian manners arc for 
the most part common to all rude nations. Many, indeed, are expressly brought 
forward as Scandinavian or German; although an identity of manners between 
those nations and the eastern Scythians is still to bo proved, even supposing their 
common origin. 

If, instead of searching for minute points of resemblance, we compare tlie ge- 
neral character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things less 
alike. 

The Scythian is short, square built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high cheek 
hones, and long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which ]K>int upwards. His homo 
is a tent ; his occupation, pasturage ; his food, flesh, cheese, and other productions 
el liih Hocks; his dress ’-is of skins or wool ; his habits arc active, hardy, roving, 
and restless. The Rajput, again, is tall, comely, loosely built, and, when not ex- 
cited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in a house, and clad in thin, showy, fluttering 
garments ; lie lives on grain, is devoted to the possession of land, never moves but 
from necessity, and, though often in or near the desert, he never engages in the care 
ot llocks and herds, which is left to inferior classes. 

4. Resemblances of name, unless numerous and supported by other circum- 
stances, are the very lowest sort of evidence ; yet in this case, we have hardly even 
them. Except Jit, which will be adverted to, the strongest resemblance is in flic 
name of a now obscure tribe called Ilun to that of the horde which the Romans 
called Huns ; or to that of the great nation of the Turks, once called by the Chinese 
Ilion-yun or Hiong-nou. The IIuus, though now almost extinct, were once of 
s,,ni( ' consequence, being mentioned in some ancient inscriptions; but there is 
nothing besides their name to connect them cither with tho Huns or the Hiong-nou. 


Tod, vol. i. p. 85 ; Pottinger, pp. 392, 393 ; Ayecn Acbcry, vol. ii. p. 122. 

Q 2 
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It might seem an argument against the Hindu origin of the Rajputs, that the 
names of few of their trills are explainable in Shanscrit. But are they explain 
able iri any Tartar language ? and arc all names confessedly Hindu capable of 
explanation ? 

5. We may admit, without hesitation, that there were Scythians on the Indus 
Scythum w*t- i 11 the second century, ,but it is not apparent how this advances us a 
tiun iu iii<ii'.- s i n npi 0 step towards their transformation into Rajputs: there have 
long been Persians and Afghans and English in India, but none of them have 
found a place among the native tribes. 

G. Cosmas, a mere mariner, was not likely to be accurate in information about 
the upper parts of India ; and the white ILuns (according to De Guigncs 4 ) were 
Turks, whose capital was O'rganj or Klava : it does not seem improbable, there- 
fore, that he confounded the Got® with the Huns ; but las evidence, even if taken 
literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun was known in Upper India ; 
and, along with that, it proves that up to the sixth century the people who bore it 
had not merged in the Rajputs. 

7. The account of De Guigncs has every appearance of . truth. It not only ex- 
plains the origin of the Scythians on the Indus, but shows us what became of them, 
and affords the best proof that they were not swallowed up in any of the Hindu 
classes. 5 * The people called Yuc-clii by the Chinese, Jits by the Tartars, and Getes 
or Get® by some of our writers, were a considerable nation in the centre of 
Tartary as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the second century before Christ 
they were driven from their original seats on the borders of China by the Hiong- 
nou, with whom they had always Ivon in enmity. About 126 n.c. a^idsioiiof 
them conquered Khoivisfni in Persia; and about the same time the Su, another 
tribe whom they bad dislodged in an early part of their advance, took Bactria 
from the Greeks. In the first years of the Christian a?ra, the Yue-chi came from 
some of their conquests in Persia into the country oil the Indus, which is correctly 
described by the Chinese historians. This portion of them is represented to have 
settled there; and accordingly, when Tamerlane (who was accustomed to fight 
the Jits in Tartary) arrived at the Indus, lie recognised his old antagonists in their 
distant colony. 0 They still hear the name of Jits or Jats, 7 and are still numerous 
on both sides of the Indus, forming tho peasantry of tlie Punjab, the Rajput 
country, Sind, anti the east of Baluchistan ; and, in most places, professing tho 
Mussulman religion. 

The only objection ftat has been brought forward to the Getic origin of tho 
Jats is, that they arc included in some lists of the Rajput tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure Hindus ; but Colonel Tod, from whom wc learn the fact, destroys the 
effect of it, by stating" that, though their name is iu the list, they arc never consi- 
dered as Rajputs, and that no Rajput would intermarry with them. In another 
place," ho observes that (except for one v ry ambiguous rite) they were “ utter 
aliens to the llimlu theocracy,” and lie himself maintains that they arc descended 
from the Get®. Their language, however, if it proves to be unmixed Hindu, will 
furnish a string though not insuperable objection. 

It is a more natural way of connecting the immigration of Rajputs from tho 
west with the invasion of the Gctai, t»» suppose that part of the tribes who arc 
recorded to have crossed the Indus at an early period, and who probably were 
those found in tho south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from 

4 Vol. ii. p. 325. des Inscriptions, vol. xxv. p. 32. 

i De Guigues, Histoire des Iluns, vol. i i. p 41 ; 7 Not Juts, which is tho mime of a tribo near 

but still more, Academic des Inscriptions, vul. xxv., Ag.'a. not now umlt-r discussion. 

With the annexed paper by D’Anvllle. f Vol. i. p. 106. 

• Sherf u dfn, quoted by De Guigncs, Academic ® Vol. ii. 1H0. 
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Scythia, and driven back to their ancient seats to join tlieir brethren, from whom, 
in religion and cast, they had never separated. 

My conclusion, therefore, is, that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but that 
the Rajputs are all pure Hindus. 


APPENDIX III. 


ON THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 


r.EroiiK we examine the account of India given by the Greeks, it is necessary to 
aMerlniii of what country they speak when they make use of that name. 

Must of the writers about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region to 
(he south of the main ridge of Caucasus and near the Indus, Indians ; lmim hnimivfi 
.w id also mention another Indian trilie or nation, who inhabited the Scmwipiiw. 
sea-shore on the western side of the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied a 
territory stretching for 150 miles west from the river, but narrow from north to 
south. A great tract of country lay between tlieir territories, and was inhabited 
bv j no] do foreign to their race. Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lowci part of its course, there were other Indian tribes, though less considerable 
than tli A two. 

The Indians on the sea-shore were named ( iritee and Arabitir, and are recognised 
by Major ltennell us the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus. Tlieir 
country was the narrow tract between the mountains of Reldchistan and the sea, 
separated from Mekran on the west by the range of lulls which form Cajio Arboo, 
and on which still stands the famous Hindu temple of ilinglez. 

The Indians whom Herodotus includes within the satrapies of Darius are, pro- 
bably, the more northern ones under Caucasus, for lie expressly declares that those 
on the south were independent of the Persian Monarchy. 1 * * It is proved by Major 
Pennell that, his knowledge of India did not reach beyond ilic desert east of tho 
Indus ; a and lie seems to have had no conception of the extent of I lie country, and 
no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjected to Persia. 51 Tho 
other Creek writers, though they speak of Indians beyonaxhe Tndus, strictly limit 
Imlia to the eastern side of that river. Arrian, who has called the mountaineers 
Indians, from the place where Alexander entered Paropamisus, yet. when he comes 
to the Indus, says, “ This river Alexander crossed at daybreak with his army into 
the land of the Indians:” and immediately begins a description of the people of 
that country. 4 

In the course of this description lie again explicitly declares that the Indus is the 
western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea. 5 

In his “Iudica,” also, lie desires liis reader to consider that only as India which 


1 Thalia, 101, 102. 

J <>ography of licrodotns, p. 309. 

J'he Indians vast of tile Indus constantly muin- 

■"(‘d to the followers of Alexander that, they had 
iif ver before been invaded (by human conquerors at 
least); an assertion which they could not have ven- 
l y r ,7 lf - ^ ir y had just been delivered from the yoke 
f , t I Vr.sia. Arrian, also, in discussing the alleged in- 
' of Bacchus, Hercules, Sesostrls, Kemirnmis, 
and Oyi us, demos them all except the mythological 
ones ; ,-md Stialio denies even those, adding that the 

1 * rsiaiis lured mercenaries from India, but never 
invaded it. (Arrian, Indica, 8, 9; Strabo, lib. xv., 


near the beginning. Sec also Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 
123, edition oflf»04.) 

1 have not been able to discover the grounds on 
wliieh it is sometimes said that the Persians were 
in possession of India ns fur as the Jamna or Ganges. 
The weighty opinion of Major ltennell (which, how- 
ever, applies only to the l'anjfib) rests on the single 
argument of the great tribute said to have been 
pain by the Indians, width he hints' If proves to 
have been overstated, (licngr.ipliy of lfeiodutii", 
p. 305.) 

4 Kxpedilio Alexnmlri, lib. v. cap. A. 

*'» ibid. lib. v. cap. 6. 
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lies cast of the Indus, and those who inhabit that country as the Indians of whom 
lie is about to speak.® 

Strabo, tlio most critical and judicious of all the writers on India, is as decided 
in pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from the mountains to 
the sea ; and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion . 7 

Pliny, indeed, states that some consider tho four satrapies of Gedrosia, A radios in, 
Aria, and Paropamisus to belong to India; but this would include about two-thirds 
of Persia. 

The Shanscrit writers confirm the opinion of the Greeks, regarding the Indus as 
the western boundary of their country, and classing the nations beyond it witli the 
Y avail as and other barbarians. There is, indeed, a universally acknowledged tra- 
dition, that no Hindu ought to cross that river;® and its inconsistency with the 
practice even of early times is a proof of its great antiquity. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indians beyond the Indus were few and detached ; 
i mi i. i nH to the and we will now see what account is given of them bv the ancients. 
iiuiuH. liegmning our survey from the north. 

Arrian, in the commencement of his “Indica,” mentions tho Assaceni and the 
Astaoeni as Indian nations in the mountains between the Indus and the Cophenes ; 
but he distinguishes them from the other Indians as being less in size and fairer in 
complexion. Ho excludes them (as lias been shown) from his general description 
of the Indians ; and neither in his “Expedition of Alexander,” nor in his “ lndicu,” 
does lie allude to Bramins among them, or mention anything in their customs of a 
marked Hindu character. He says that they had been subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Modes, and finally to the Persians. It docs not ap™ar from 
Arrian that there were any Indians to the soutli of the Cophcncs (or river of 
Cabul), and it might be inferred from Strabo that there were none between the 
Paropamisada) and the Orita> until after Alexander’s tim ^; 9 but as Arrian mentions 
other tribes on the lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the 
two territories, and did not mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the 
Persian bank. 

The Oriliv, according to Arrian , 10 wore an Indian nation, who extended for about 
l. r >C miles parallel to the sea. They wore the dress and arms of the other Indians, 
but differed from them in language and manners. 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essentially Indian; for 
Sambus, the chief of th^branch of hills which run down to the river in the north 
of Sind, is represented as being much under the influence of the Bramins. 

It will throw some light on the tribes that occupied the west bank of the Indus, 
in former times, to point out its present inhabitants. 

The mount-tins under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by the 
continuation of Mount Imaus, which forms the range of Soliman, and the Indus, 
are inhabited by a people of Indian descent, now subject to Afghan tribes, who 


0 Indica, cap. Ii.— “But the part from the Indus 
towards the cast., let that be India, and let those 
[who inhabit itj be the Indians.” 

7 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 47a, 474, ed. 16S7. In lib. 
xv. p. 497. he again mentions the Indus as tho east- 
ern boundary of Persia. 

h See a verse on this subject quoted in Colonel 
Wilford's Essay on Caucasus ( Asiatic Researches, 
vol. vl. p. 6#6). The Colonel, who is anxious to 
extend the early possessions of the llindiis, endea- 
vours to prove that the Indus meant in this verse is 
the river of Kama (one of its tributary streams) ; 
that the main Indus may have changed its bod ; that 
the prohibition was uuly against crossing the Indus, 
and not ugainst passing to the other side by going 
round Us source ; and linally, that, in modern times , 


the prohibition is disregarded - but he never denies 
the existence of tho restriction, or asserts that it 
was not at one time attended to. 

e Lib. xv. p. 474. The passage states, from 
Eratosthenes, that at the time of Alexander's in- 
vasion Ihe Indus was the boundary of India and 
Ariana, And that the Persians possessed all the 
country to the west of the river ; but that, after- 
wards, the Indians received a considerable part of 
Persia from the Macedonians. He explains this 
transfer more particularly in page 49s, where he 
says that Alexander took this country from tho 
Persians, and kept it to himself, but that Sclcucus 
subsequently ceded it to Sandrucottus. 

io fixped. Aloxond. lib. vi. cap. xxi.; Indica, 
cap. xxv. 
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have conquered the territory in comparatively recent times. 11 Tho upper part of 
the mountains farther north is possessed by the Cafirs, another nation, who, from 
the close connexion between tlicir language and Shanscrit, appear to be of tho 
Indian race. Their religion, however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance what- 
ever to that of the Hindus. 

Throughout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the range of 
Caucasus to the sea, the greater part of the original population are Jats, whose 
descent from the Getaa has been discussed in Appendix IT., but who speak an 
Indian language, and are now classed with the Indians by their western neighbours. 
The hills which bound that plain on the west are everywhere held by tribes of a 
different origin. Some of the so-called Indians are Hindus, but the greater part 
are converts to the Mahometan religion. The above description comprehends the 
whole of the country of the ancient Oritse. 

If from a general view of these accounts, ancient and modem, we were to spe- 
culate on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, perhaps, 
appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains were of the samo 
race as the Hindus, but never converted to the Braminical religion, and that they 
may have occupied their present seats before the period at which tho first light 
breaks on the history of their brethren in the plains : but it is enough to allude to 
uo vague a conjecture. The Indian races in the plains probably crossed from India 
at different periods. Notwithstanding the religious prohibition and the testimony 
of Strabo, it is difficult to believe that the easy communication afforded by a navi- 
gable river would not lead the inhabitants of whichever neighbouring country was 
first peopled and civilized to spread over both banks. I am therefore led to think 
llio occupation of the western hank by the Indians began very early, the ncigh- 
1 touring countries on that side being scarcely peopled even now. The emigration 
towards the month of t^ic Indus, which seems to have been more extensive than 
elsewhere, may possibly be that alluded to in the ancient legends about the flight of 
Crishnn’s family. A branch of this tribe certainly came from the west into Sind 
ten centuries ago ; and other divisions, still retaining their religion and cast, havo 
passed over into Guzerat in later times. 12 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the westjof the 
Indus, it is desirable to advert to a part of Alexander’s route through the adjoining 
countries. 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to he admitted to be Herat), 
and proceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal city of 
tlie Z: iran gad, which is recognised in Zaraug, an ancient name for the capital 
of Sistan. He thence directed his march towards Bactria, and on his way received 
the submission of the Drangm, the Gcdrosians, and the Arachotians. He then 
came to the Indians bordering on the Arachotians. Through all these nations he 
suffered i*uch from snow and want of provisions. lie next proceeded to Caucasus, 
at the foot of which he founded Alexandria, and afterwards crossed the mountains 
into Bactria. 13 

The Drangaj are probably the same as the Zaranga) : Arachotia is explained by 
Strabo 14 to extend to the Indus ; and Gedrosia certainly lay along the sea. There 
are two ways from Sistan to Bactria ; one by Herat, and the other by the pass of 
Hindu Cush, north of Cabul, the mountains between those points being impassable, 


1 1 This Is somewhat less than was occupied by 
the Indians described by Arrian, who extended west 
to the Cophenes, probably tlie river of Panjshfr, 
north of C&bul. 

la Colonel Tod, vol. 1. 85, 86 ; vol. il. 220 (note), 
312. Captain M'Murdo, Bombay Tiansactiwis, vol. 
ii. p. 219. 

In speaking of the Hind ds above, 1 do not al- 


lude to the modem emigrants now found scattered 
through the countries on the west of the Indus as 
far as Moscow; neither do 1 discuss what other 
settlements of that people may have been effected 
between the time of Alexander and tlie present 
day. 

i» Arrian, lib. ili. cap. xxviii. 
u Lib. xi. p. 350, edition of 15&7. 
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C8/K)cially in winter, when this march took place. 15 Alexander took the eastern 
road ; and if he harl inarched direct to Bactria, as might be supposed from the 
preceding passage, he could have met with no snow at any time of the year, until 
he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he must have left Gedrosia very 
far to liis right. It is jiossiblc, therefore (especially as the murderer of whom ho 
was in pursuit was made over to him by the Indians 10 ), that he continued his pur- 
suit through Shorabak and the valley of Bolan (the route adopted by Mr. Conolly 17 ) ; 
and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have been about Dader, which, 
although at a distance from the Indus, is on the plain of that river, and may not 
improbably have been inhabited by an Indian race. From this place, his journey 
to Mount Caucasus would have lain through a country as sterile, and at that 
season as cold as Caucasus itself. It is equally probable, however, that Alexander 
did not extend his journey so far to the south ; and, in that case, the Indians 
would be (as they are assumed to be by Curtius in ) those called Paropamisadre 
immediately under Mount Caucasus, within or near whose boundary Alexandria 
certainly was built. 19 The vicinity of this people shows that Alexandria could 
not have been farther west than Cabul, which, indeed, is* also proved by the fact 
of Alexander’s returning to it on his way from Bactria to Indian 0 Ho took 
seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Curtius ; fifteen, according to 
Strain), from Alexandria to Adraspa, a city in Bactriana; and ten to cross the 
mountains in returning, according to Arrian. Captain Burnes, with none of the 
encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross the mountains on the road 
from Cabul to Ualkh, which is comparatively shorter and easier than any more 
western pass. As far as this site for Alexandria, rather than one farther west, 
wo are borne out by the high authority of Major Rcnnell ; but that author (the 
greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect information then possessed 
alxmt the stream that runs from Ghazni to Cabul, the G6mal, and the Kurram, 
has framed out of those three an imaginary river, which he supposes to run from 
near Randan to the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of Attoc. This he calls 
the Cophenes, and, inconsequence, places the scene of Alexander’s operations and 
the seat of the Indian mountaineers to the south of the Cabul river, and at a dis- 
tance from the range of Caucasus or Paropamisus. Strabo, however, expressly 
says that Alexander kept as near as he could to the northern mountains, that he 
might cross the Choaspes (which falls into the Cophenes) and the other rivers as 
high up as possible. Arrian makes him cross the Cophenes, and then proceed 
through a mountainous country, and over three other rivers which fell into the 
Copftenes, Ixjfore lie reaches the Indus. In his “ Indica,” also, he mentions the 
Cophenes as bringing those three rivers with it, and joining the Indus in Peuca- 
liotis. It is only on the north bank of the Cabul river that three such rivers can 
be found ; and even then there will be great difficulty in fixing their names, for in 
Arrian’s own two lists he completely changes the names of two. Nor is this at all 
surprising, for most rivers in that part of the country have no name, but are called 
after some town or country on their banks, and not always after the same. Thus 
the river called by some the Kashkar river is the Kameh with Lieutenant Macart- 
ney, the Chcghanserai in Baber’s Commentaries, and is often called the river of 
Cunner by the inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 

The Soastes would seem to be the river of Swat ; but then there is no river 
left for the Guraeus, which is between the Soastes and Indus. Major Pennell, on 

is Sec Clinton’s Fasti , n.c. 330 . Darius was In Quintus Curtius, lib. vli. 'cap. iii. 

killed in July, and Alexander reached Dactrla in 10 Arriau, Jib. iv. cap. xxil. 

spring. 80 Alexandria was probably at Begrfim, 25 miles 

i® Arrian, ubi suprh. N. 15 E. from Cubul, the ruins of which are dc- 

»7 Since mode familiar by the march of Lord ecrilxxl in a memoir by Mr. Masson, Journal of the 
Keane's army. Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vul. v. p. l. 
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si different theory, supposes the Gurams to be the C&bul river itself ; but both of 
Arrian’s accounts make the Guraeus fall into the Cophenes, which afterwards falls 
into the Tndus. 

The Cahul river, therefore, must be the Cophenes, and the Indians a^se under the 
mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshir river), and the Indus. 

Alexander’s proceedings in India are so .well known that they cannot be too 
slightly touched on. After an advance to the Hyphasis, he turned to the south" 
w est, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely seen the 
skirts of India. He made no attempt to establish provinces ; but, as lie in- 
truded to return, he adopted exactly the same policy as that employed by the 
Durani Shah in after times. He made a party in the country by dispossessing 
sonic chiefs and transferring their teriitory to their rivals ; thus leaving all power 
in the hands of persons whose interest induced them to uphold his name and con- 
ciliate his favour. 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return ; and his troops 
in the nearest parts of Persia would always add to the influence of his partisans. 

The adherence of Poms and other princes, who were in a manner set up by the 
Macedonians, ought therefore to be no matter of surprise. 

Wo now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were in- 
Icnded to apply ; but we must still be cautious how we form any fur- Drwr.pt.on of 
thcr o] inions regarding that people, on Greek authority alone. lnd,H ‘ 

The ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution. • Arrian says 
that he shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Authorities. 
Aristobulus alone; and in them only when they agree ; 21 and Straho, in a very 
judicious dissertation on tlio value of the information existing in his time, 
observes that the accounts of the Macedonians arc contradictory and inaccurate, 
and that those of later travellers are of still *ess value from the character of the 
authors, who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except gain. 2 * We 
may, however, give full credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners 
and institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in ancient Hindu 
books. We may admit, with duo allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts 
as are consistent with these two sources of information ; but we must pass ^y all 
statements which are not supported by those tests or home out by their own 
appearance of truth. 

If, however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, and 
those which are contrary to the course of nature, wc shall find more rcaMi to 
admire the accuracy of the early authors, than to wonder at the mistakc^nto 
which they fell, in a country so new and so different from their own, and where 
they had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through the 
medium of more languages than onc. 2a Their accounts, as far as they go, of tlio 
man tiers and habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate know- 
ledge almost as well as those of most modern travellers prior to the institution of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

An example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
presents itself in the first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
hitherto adopted. 

They are well aware of the division into classes, and of the functions of most 
of them ; hut, by confounding some distinctions occasioned by Diviilon intu 
civil employment with those arising from that division, they have 

I’reface to the “ Expedition of Alexander.” Or*ek into Persian, and from Persiun into Indian, 

22 No ginning of lib. xv. See also lib. 11. p. 48, are two that obviously suggest themselves ; it is not 

w» easy to coi\jecture for what languages the third 
Dnesicritua conversed through three inter- interpreter was required, 
pieters. Strubo, lib. xv. p. 492, ed. $>f 15bY. From 
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increased tho number from five (including the handicraftsmen, or mixed class) to 
seven. This number is produced by their supposing the king’s councillors and 
assessorc to form a distinct class .from the Bramins; by splitting the class of 
Vaisya into two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introducing a cast 
of spies ; and by omitting the servile class altogether. With these exceptions, 
the classes are in tho stato described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that 
still subsisting. 

Their first cast is that of the Sophists, or religious and literary class, of whose 
peculiar occupations they give a correct view . 84 But they do not clearly under- 
stand the extent of the Bramin cast, and have, perhaps, confounded the Bramins 85 
with the monastic orders. 

The first mistake originates in their ignorance of the fourfold division of a 
Bramin's life. Thus they speak of men who had been for many years Sophists, 
marrying and returning to common life ; (alluding probably to a student who, 
having completed the austerities of the first period, becomes a householder ;) and 
they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who were the king’s councillors 
and judges formed a separate class. It is evident, also, that they classed the 
Bramins who exercised civil and military functions with the cast to whom those 
employments prcqicrly belonged. They describe the Sophists as the most 
honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing their prayers to 
the supj)ort of the state. They inform ns that their assistance is necessary at 
all private Sacrifices; and correctly describe them as having ceremonies per- 
formed for them while yet in the womb , 88 as undergoing a strict education, and 
as passing a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of rushes (cusa grass), 
or skins (deer skins) ; duling which time they listen to their instructors in silence 
and with respect. 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty-seven, which is the 
greatest age to which Menu (Chap. III. Sect. I.) permits it in any case to extend. 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present and future state 
is in a perfectly Bramin spirit. They place their idea of perfection in independ- 
ence on every thing external, and indifference to death or life, pain or pleasure. 
They consider this life as that of a child just conceived, and that real life docs 
not begin until what we call death. Their only care, therefore, is about their 
future state. They deny the reality of good and evil, and say that mm arc not 
gratified or afflicted by external objects, hut by notions of their own, as in a 
dr tffe . 87 

They appear to have possessed separate villages as early as the time of Alex- 
ander ; to have already assumed the military character on occasions, and to have 
defended themselves with that fury and desperation which sometimes still charac- 
terizes Hindus . 28 Their interference in polities, likewise, is exhibited by their in- 
stigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break the peace he had 
concluded with that conqueror . 29 Strabo mentions a sect called Pramnai, who 
were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided the Bramins for their 
attention to physics and astronomy. He considers them as a separate class, hut 
they were probably Bramins themselves, only attached to a particular school of 
philosophy . 30 


84 Arrian (lib. vi. cap. xvi.) explains that the 
Bramins arc the Sophists of the Indians; and the 
two terms arc used indiscriminately both by him 
and Strabo. 

*5 From this charge I must exempt Nenrchus, 
who seems to have had a clear conception of the 
division of the Bramins into religious and secular,, 
17 Rim, lib. xv. p. 493. ed. 1687. 

Keane’s arn p. 39; und Menu, II. 26, 27. 

X), lib. xv. p. 490, ed. 1687. 


88 Arrian’s Exped. AUxand., lib. vi. cap. vii. 
Similar instances of the voluntary conflagration of 
cities, and the devotion of their lives by tbc inha- 
bitants, are furnished in Indian history down to 
modem times. 

28 Arrian, lib. vi. cap. xvi. 
so See Wilson (Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. p. 
279), who derives their name from Pramunika, a 
tenn applied to the followers of the logical school. 
» 
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Religious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Brach manes, 
(icrmancs, and Sophists ; but it does not very clearly appear whether a.**™. 
tljey were merely Bramins in the two last stages of their life, or whether tjjiey were 
members of regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities might be 
reconciled to the third portion of a Bramin’s life, when he becomes an anchoret ; 
but their ostentatious mortifications, their lining in bodies, and several other circum- 
stances, lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic orders. The 
best description of these ascetics is given by Onesicritus , 31 who was sent by Alex- 
ander to converse with them, in consequence of their refusing to come to him. lie 
found fifteen persons about two miles from the city, naked, and exposed to a burn- 
ing sun ; some sitting, some standing, and some lying, but all remaining immove- 
able from morning till evening, in the attitudes they had adopted. 

He happened first to address himself to Calanus, whom he found lying on stones. 
Calanus received him with that affectation of independence which religious mendi- 
cants still often assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told him that if he wished 
to c< inverse with him, be must throw off his clothes, and sit down naked on 
the stones. While Onesicritus was hesitating, Mandanis, the oldest and most 
holy of the party, came up. He reproved Calanus for his arrogance, and spoke 
mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian philosophy, as 
far as their imperfect means of communication would admit . 32 Arrian relates 33 that 
Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis (whom lie calls Dandamis) to 
attach himself to him as a companion ; but that Mandanis refused, replying that 
India afforded him all he wanted while he remained in his earthly body, and that, 
when he left it lie should get rid of a troublesome companion. 

Calanus had his ambition less under control ; he joincjl Alexander in spite of the 
remonstrances of his fraternity, who reproached him for entering into any other 
service but that of God . 34 He was treated v* ith respect by the Greeks ; but, falling 
sick in Persia, refused, probably from scruples of cast, to observe the regimen pre- 
scribed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence by the flames. 
Alexander, after in vain opposing liis intention, ordered him to be attended to tho 
last scene with .all honours, and loaded him with gifts, which lie distributed among 
his friends before he mounted the pile. He was carried thither wearing a garland 
on his head in the Indian manner, and singing hymns in the Indian language, as 
he passed along. When lie had ascended the heap of wood and other combustibles, 
which had been prepared for him, ho ordered it to be set on fire, and met liis fate 
with a serenity that made a great impression on the Greeks . 35 

Aristobulus * gives an account of two Sophists, one young and one "old, both 
Braohmanes, whom he met with at Taxila. The elder shaved, the younger wore 
his hair, and both were followed by disciples. As they passed through the streels 
lliey were received with reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum upon them, and 
offering them cakes of sesamum and honey. Even when they came to Alexander’s 
table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson of resolution, withdrawing to a 
neighbouring spot, where the elder lay down exposed to the sun and rain, and the 
younger stood all day on one foot, leaning on a staff. 

Other accounts :1 ? describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping them- 
selves to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering the houses 
of the rich, sitting down at their meals, and joining in their discourse ; in short, 
conducting themselves with tho same freedom which some persons of that descrip- 

31 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 491. ZannanochegUH, nn Indian of Bargosa, who had 

33 Ibid. p. 492. accompanied an embassy from his own country to 

33 Exped. A lex and. lib. vii. cap. ii. Augustus, and burned himBclf alive at Athens- 

34 See Menu, iv. 63, quoted before, p. 12. ;lfl Strabo, lib. xv. p. 491. 

33 A similar instance of self-immolation is re- 8 7 ibid. p. 492. 

luted by Strabo (lib. xv. p. 496, ed. of 1687), of 
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tion affect at tlie present day. They are also spoken of as going naked in winter 
and summer, and passing their time under banyan trees, some of which, it is said, 
cover five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 10,000 men. 

The practice of twisting up the* hair so as to form a turban, which is now 
confined to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Strabo, without any limita- 
tion to its use. 

It is asserted of the ascetics that they reckoned it disgraceful to be sick, 88 and 
put an end to themselves when they fell into that calamity. Mcgaslhcncs, how- 
ever, asserts that the philosophers had no particular approbation of suicide, but 
rather considered it as a proof of levity ; both the opinions of the learned, and the 
occasional practice of the people in that respect, seeming to be much the same as 
they are now. 

It is Megasthcncs who mentions a class called Germancs, of whom he treats 
as forming a distinct body from the Brachmancs. It has been thought that 
by this separate class he meant the monastic orders ; but the names ho gives them 
appears to be corrupted from firamana, the appellation oi the Baudha and Jaina 
ascetics, which was written Sarmancs by later Greek authors. This is the more 
probable as Megasthenes’s experience was chiefly gained in Magada, the cradle of 
Budhism, and at the court of Sandracottus, whose grandson Asdca was a convert 
to that religion, and was the means of establishing its supremacy not only in his 
own territories but in a great portion of India. But although the name seems bor- 
rowed from the Baudhas, there is nothing in the description of the class which is 
not at least as applicable to the Bramins in the third and fourth periods of their 
life, or to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the Germancs, lie says, arc a class called Bylobii, from 
living in the woods ; who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed in the bark of 
trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days in one 
posture. The king sends messengers to them to consult them, and to request their 
intercession with the gods. 39 The next class in honour among the Gennanes he 
states to be the physicians, whoso habits seem to correspond with those of Bra- 
mins of the fourth stage. They live iu houses with great abstinence, but without 
the extreme austerity of the Hylobii. They however exercise themselves in 
labour* and endurance, and sit whole days without the least change in their posi- 
tion. Some of them admit women to share in their meditations, but on a condi- 
tion of strict chastity ; a practice which, though known to the 'Hindu monastic 
orders, seems to suit best with those of the Baudhas. As physicians, tlicir practice 
resembles that of their modern successors. They rely most on diet and regimen, 
and next on external applications, having a great distrust of more powerful modes 
of treatment. Like their successors, also, they employ charms in aid of their 
medicines. lie says that the Gennanes perform magical rites and divination, and 
likewise conduct the ceremonies connected wit., the dead ; some wandering about 
the towns and villages, and others leading a more refined and settled life. There 
is nothing in all this that apjiears to be peculiar to the Baudhas. It is probable 
that Megasthcncs, although awg,re of the distinction between that sect, the JJra- 
mins, and the monastic orders, had no accurate notion of the points on which they 
differed ; and it is not unlikely that the othe^ early Greek writers may have fallen 
into a similar confusion. It is, indeed, a remarkable circumstance that the reli- 
gion of Budha should never have been expressly noticed by those authors, though 
it had existed for two centuries before Alexander, and was destined in a century 


as Probably os being a proof of guilt in a former Hylobios is a litoral translation of VatKiprashta. 

state of existence. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 49.1. “ dweller in the woods," which is tljp usual dosig- 

30 Compare this with the description of the third nation oi a Hramin in the third stage. (Calcutta 

portion of a lhumiu’s life in Menu, quoted in p. 13. Oriental Mag. March, 1827.) 
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more to be the dominant religion of India. The only explanation is, that the ap- 
]Kjarance and manners of its followers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner 
to distinguish them from the mass of the people. 

It is declared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter- 
marry, and that it was not permitted for men of one cast to exercise the em- 
ployment of another, but that all might become Sophists in whatever class they 
were born. 

Such is the present state of the monastic orders ; but whether they had so 
early assumed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that Bramins 
could be householders, counsellors, and judges, might on occasion carry arms, or 
practise other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by Bramins 
previously so employed, witli the admission of all casts, must remain a doubtful 
question . 40 

There is nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the g6dra# 
Sudras seem already to have lost their character of a servile class. 

Arrian 41 mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, as 
with the Lacedemonians, he says, no native can be a slave ;but, unlike AbBenou of 
.tlu* Lacedemonians, they keep no other people in servitude. Strabo, * lavery ‘ 
who doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 
of the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the exis- 
tence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which slavery ap- 
peared among the Sudras may have deceived tho Greeks, accustomed to so dif- 
ferent a system at home ; but it is still more probable that the remains of tho 
servile condition of tho Sudras, which subsisted in Menu’s time, may have disap- 
peared entirely before that of Alexander. # 

The number of independent governments seems to have been as great as at other 
tii in's. Alexander, in his partial invasi \n, met with many ; and Num^rnmirK- 
Megasthenes heard that in all India there wore 118. Many of these fcrent »uu«*. 
may have been very inconsiderable ; but some (the Prasii for instance) possessed 
great kingdoms. Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as in Menu’s 
time, and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics and aris- 
tocracies can easily be explained without supposing any thing different from 
what now exists. There have always been extensive tracts without any common 
head, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villages; in 
troubled times, also, towns have often for a long period carried on their own 
government . 42 All these would be called republics by the Greeks, who would 
naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home. But 
what their authors had particularly in view were the independent villages, which 
were in reality republics, and which would seem aristocratic or democratic as the 
village community was great or small in proportion to the other inhabitants . 43 A 
more perfect example of sucli villages could not be found than existed but lately 
in Ilariana, a country contiguous to those occupied by the Catha?i and ‘Malli in 
Alexander’s time. One of these (Biwani) required, in 1809, a regular siege by 
a large British force, and would probably have opposed to the Macedonians as 

40 Before quitting the subject of the confusion 42 Among those of the first description were the 

made by the ancients between tho Bramins and Sikhs (before Banjft Sing’s ascendency), whom Mr. 
monastic orders, it may be observed that some Fustcr, though familiar with Indian governments* 
modern writers, even of those best acquainted with describes os being under a democracy; the chiefs of 
the distinction, have not marked it in their works ; Shdkh&wct; and various other petty confederacies 
So that it is often difficult to ascertain from their of chiefs. Of single villages, the Sdndis and Grasias 
expressions which they allude to in each case. For mentioned by Sir John Malcolm (Account of Atalua, 
much information relating to the ancient accounts vol I. p 608) furnish examples. The same author 
<»f the Hindu priesthood and religion, see Cole- alludes to toufis iu a state such as has been nien- 
hrooke, Asiatic Jiesearches, vol. ix. p 290. tioned. 

41 Indie cap. x. See also Diodorus, lib. il. p. 4S Sec the account of townships in the chapter on 
DjG, ed. 1C04-, where he adds many extravagances revenue, p. 61. 

ai>out their equality and republican institutions. 
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obstinate a resistance as Sangala or any of the villages in the adjoining districts, 
which make so great a figure in the operations of Alexander. 

The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggerated. Torus, one of 
several who occupied the Panjab, is ‘said to have had 200 elephants, 300 chariots, 
4000 horse, and 30,000 efficient infantry, which, as observed by Sir A. Burncs, is 
(substituting guns for chariots) exactly the establishment of Ranjft Sing, who is 
master of the whole Panjab, and several other territories. 44 

The most that we can concede to Arrian would be, that the armies which ho 
speaks of as permanent were the whole of the tumultuary forces which any of 
those princes could, in case of necessity, bring into the field. The numbers al- 
leged by Pliny arc beyond probability, even on that or any other supposition. 
The fourfold division of the army (horse, foot., chariots, and elephants) was the 
same as that of Menu; but Strabo makes a sextuple division, by adding the 
commissariat and naval department. The soldiers were all of the military class, 
were in constant pay during war and peace, and had servants to perform all duties 
not strictly military. Their horses and arms were supplied by the state (an 
arrangement very unlike that usually adopted now). It is stated, repeatedly, that 
they never ravaged the country, and that the husbandmen pursued their occupa- 
tions undisturbed while hostile armies were engaged in battle. This, though 
evidently an exaggeration, is probably derived from the Hindu laws of war 
recorded in Menu, which must have made a strong impression on the Greeks, 
unaccustomed as they were to so mild ami humane a system. 

The bravery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of as su]x*rior 
to that of the other nations with whom they had contended in Asia ; and the loss 
acknowledged, though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian battles than 
in those with Darius, 'i’heir arms, with the exception of fire-arms, wore the 
same as at present. The peculiar Indian how, now only used in mountain- 
ous countries, which is drawn with the assistance of the feet, and shoots an 
arrow more than six feet long, is particularly described by Arrian, as an; the 
long swords and iron spears, both of which are still occasionally in use. 
Their powerful bits, and great management of their horses, were remarkable even 
then. 

The presents made by the Indian princes indicate wealth ; and all the descrip- 
Mnnnem nnct tious of the parts visited by the Greeks give tlic idea of aeoinitiy 
to the present, teeming with jjopulation, and enjoying the highest degree of pros- 
perity. 

Apollodorus 45 states that there were, between the Hydaspcs and llypanis (II y- 
pliasis), 1500 cities, none of which was less than Cos ; which, with every allowance 


*4 As an exaggerated opinion appears to lie some- 
time! entertained of the extent of the territories 
and dependencies of Porus, it may be worth while 
to state the limits assigned to them by Arrian and 
Strabo. His western boundary was the Hvdaspes. 
ilcyond that river, in the centre, was his mortal 
enemy Tax ilcs; on the north of whose dominions 
was AbissarcH, an independent prince whom Arrian 
calls king of the mountain Indians; > and on the 
south, Sopithes, another independent sovereign, in 
whose territories the Salt range lay : * so that Poms 
could possess nothing to the west of the Hydaspcs 
On the north, his territory extended to the woods 
under the mountains ; 8 but it did not include the 
whole country between the Hydaspcs and Arcsines, 
for, besides other tribes who might by possibility 
be dependent on Porus, there were the Glaucanicm 
or Glaus®, who had thirty-seven large cities, and 
whom Alexander put under Porus ; * thereby add* 4 
lug much country to what he had beforo possessed. A 

1 Arrian, lib. v. cap. 8. 3 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 401, 3 1 

C Ibid. cup. 81. 7 Ibid, cc 


On i lie east, between the A cosines and Hydrootes, 
he had another Porus, who was Ills “bitter enemy. 8 
To the nth-east of him were the Cutlnei, and other 
independent nations, against whom lie assisted 
Alexander. 7 To the south were the Malli, against 
whom Porus and Abissarcs had once led their com- 
bined forces, with those of muny others, and had 
been defeated.® 

From tbis it appears Hint the dominions of Porus 
were all situated between the Hydaspcs and Ace- 
sines ; and that his immediate neighbours on every 
side .vere independent of him, and most of them 
at war with him. If he bad any dependents, they 
must have been between the rivers already men- 
tioned, where there were certainly different tribes; 
but of those we know that the Glaucaiiicue wero 
independent of him, and we have no reason to 
think the others were dependent 

45 Strabo, lib. xv. 


ltd. p. 480. 4 Arrian, lib. v. cap. 90. 

i. 88, 84. 8 Ibid. cup. 88. 


8 Ibid. rap. 81. 
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for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory. Palibothra Was eight miles 
long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high rampart, with 
570 towers and 64 gates. 

The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which arc mentioned 
at a later period (in the “ Periplus ”), attest the progress of the Indians in a depart* 
ment which more than any other shows the advanced condition of a nation. 

The police is spoken of as excellent. Megilsthenes relates that, in the camp of 
Sandracottus, which he estimates to have contained 400,000 men, the sums stolen 
daily did not amount to more than 200 drachms (about 31.). 

J notice seems to have been administered by the King and his assessors ; and the 
few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those of Menu. On this subject, however, 
tlu 1 Greeks are as ill informed as might have been expected. They all believe the 
laws to have been unwritten ; some even maintain that the Indians were ignorant 
uf loiters, while others praise the beauty of their writing. 40 

The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen, and the traders. 47 Tho 
land revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (as in Menu) to one fourth of the pro- 
duce ; but he declares, in plain terms, that “ the whole land is the King’s,” and is 
farmed to the cultivators on the above terms. 40 He mentions, in another place, 
i led the inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in common, according to a 
i ;yst< "i 'dill much in use. The portion of the revenue paid in work by handicrafts- 
man (:ui stated by Menu, quoted in page 20) is also noticed by Strabo. His ac- 
count of the heads of markets ( ayopovopoi ) ; their measurement of fields and distri- 
bution of water for irrigation ; their administration of justice ; and their being tho 
channels for payment of the revenue ; together with their general superintendence 
of the trades, roads, and all affairs within their limits, agrees exactly with the func- 
tions of the present patois, or heads of villages ; and thal of the heads of towns, 
though less distinct, bears a strong resemblance to the duties of similar officers at 
the present day. 

Little is said about the religion of the Indians. Strabo mentions that they wor- 
ship .Jupiter Pluvius (which may mean Tndra), the Ganges, and other local gods; 
that they wear no crowns at sacrifices ; and that they stifle the victim instead of 
stabbing it, — a curious coincidence with some of the mystical sacrifices of tho 
Draining, which arc supposed to be of modern date. * 

Various other ancients are quoted by Mr. Colebrooke, 49 to show that they like- 
wise worshipped the sun. 

Much is said by the Greeks of tho Indian worship of Bacchus and Hercules ; hut 
obviously in consequence of their forcibly adapting the Hindu legends to their own, 
as they have done in so many other eases. 50 

The learning of the Hindus was, of course, inaccessible to tho Greeks. They 
had, however, a great impression of their wisdom ; and some particulars of their 
philosophy, which have been handed down, are not unimportant. Megasthcncs 
asserts that they agreed in many things with the Greeks ; that they thought tho 
world had a beginning and will have an end, is round, and is pervaded by the God 
who made and governs it ; that all tilings rise from different origins, and tho 
world from water ; that, besides the four elements, there is one of which the hea- 
vens and stars are made ; and that tho world is the centre of the universe. He 
says they also agreed with the Greeks about the soul, and many other matters ; 
and composed many tales (/n/0oi) like Plato, about the immortality of tho soul, tho 
judgment after death, and similar subjects. 51 

48 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493, ed. 1587. so The mention of the worship of Hercules at 

4 7 ^Arrian's lndica, p. 11. Mcthora may possibly refer to that of Cristina at 

4,1 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 484, ed. 1587. Mattra. 

40 Asiatic Researches, vol. lx. p. 298. si Strabo, lib. xv. p. 490, ed. 1587. 
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It is evident, from these early accounts, that if the Bramins learned their philo- 
sophy from the Greeks, it must have been before the time of Alexander ; and One- 
sicritus, whose conversations with them on philosophy have been already mentioned, 
expressly says that they inquired whether the Greeks ever held similar discourses, 
and makes it manifest that they were entirely uninformed regarding the sciences 
and opinions of his countrymen. 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture wo may infer that 
the part of the country which they visited was as destitute of fine temples as it is 
now. Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable as would be given by a 
modem European ; for, although it is said that they were fond of singing and 
dancing, it is alleged, in another place, that they had no instruments but drums, 
cymbals, and castanets. 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at present. The 
kinds of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as now : sugar, 
cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present ; and the mode of forming 
the fields into smallbeds to retain the water used in irrigation is described as simi- 
lar. 58 Chariots were drawn in war by horses, but on a march by oxen ; they wero 
sometimes drawn by camels (which are now seldom applied to draught but in tlio 
desert). Elephant chariots were also kept as a piece of great magnificence. 1 
have only heard of two in the present age. 

The modem mode of catching and training elephants, with all its ingenious con- 
trivances, may be learned from Arrian 5a almost as exactly as from the account of 
the modem practice in “ the Asiatic Researches.” 54 

The brilliancy of their dyes is remarked on, as well as their skill in manufactures 
and imitations of foreign objects. 55 

The use of copper vessels for all purposes was as general as it is now ; but 
brazen ones, which arc now even more common, were avoided on account of their 
supposed brittleness. Royal roads are spoken of by Strabo 50 in one place, and 
milestones in another. 57 

Strabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. Elephants, adorned 
with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four horses and 
carriages drawn by oxen ; well-appointed troops marched in their allotted place ; 
gilded vases, and basins of great size, were borne in stale, with tables, thrones, 
goblets, and lavers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, carbuncles, and other 
precious stones ; garments of various colours, and embroidered with gold, added to 
the richness of the spectacle. Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, 
to which singing birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, were also miulo 
to contribute, sitting on trees which were transported on largo waggons, and in- 
creased the variety of the scene. This last custom survived in part, and perhaps 
still survives, in Bengal, where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not 
long ago formed part of the nuptial processions. 50 They arc said to honour the 
memories of the dead, and to comi>ose songs in their praise, but not to erect 
expensive tombs to them ; 59 a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the 
reverence paid to ancestors. The peculiar custom of building wooden houses near 
the rivers, which is noticed by Arrian, 00 probably refers to the practice which still 
obtains on the Indus, where the floors ar platfonns raised twelve or fifteen fret 
from the ground, as well as on the Irawaddy, where almost all the houses of Ran- 
goon seem to be similarly constructed. 

They never gave or took money in marriage ; 01 conforming, in that respect, both 
to the precepts of Menu and to the practice of modem times. 08 

5* Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 4 78, 477. 57 Lib. xv. p. 487. 50 Lib. xv. p. 494. 

55 Indies, chap. xlli. 54 Vol. ill. p. 229. 59 Arrian's lndicn, cap. x. so Ibid. cap. x. 

55 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493. Ibid. cap. xvii. 

50 Ibid. lib. xv. p. 474, ed. 1597. 03 Megastheucs alono contradicts this account. 
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The women were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation by widows was 
already introduced, but, perhaps, only partially ; as Aristobulus speaks of it as one 
of the extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Taxila. 63 Tlio- practice 
of giving their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force and o’kill, which 
gives rise to several adventures in the Hindu heroic poems, is spoken of by Arrian 64 
as usual in common life. Their kings are represented as surrounded by nutnbers 
of female slaves, who not only attend them in their retired apartments, as in Menu* 
but accompany them on hunting parties, and arc guarded from view by jealous 
precautions for keeping the public at a distance, like those well known among 
Mahometans, and them only, by the name of kuruk. The ceremonial of the 
kings, however, had not th^sorvility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It 
v. as the custom of the Indians to pray for the King, but not to prostrate themselves 
before him like the Persians. 65 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian, 66 is precisely that composed 
of two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and by 
strict Bramins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were also usul, 
n (voiding to the fashion of the present day. Their clothes were generally white 
cotton, though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered patterns (chintz). 
They wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in their dresses, though frugal 
in most other things. 67 Pearls and precious stones were in common use among 
lliem. The great had umbrellas carried over them, as now. 

They dyed their beards, as they now do, with henna and indigo ; and mistakes 
in flie mixture or time of application seem then, as now, to have occasionally 
m.idc their beards green, blue, and purple. At present, no colours are ever pur- 
puMily produced but black and sometimes rco They dhied separately, according 
to their present unsociable practice, each man cooking his own dinner apart when 
lie required it. They drank little fermented liquor, and what they did use was 
made from rice (arrack). 

The appearance of the Indians is well described, and (what is surprising, con- 
sidering the limited knowledge of the Macedonians) the distinction between the 
inhabitants of the north and south is always adverted to. The southern Indians 
are said to be black, and not unlike Ethiopians, except for the absence of flat noses 
and curly hair ; the northern ones are fairer, and like Egyptians, Wi — a resemblance 
which must strike every traveller from India on seeing the pictures in tlic tombs 
on the Nile. 

The Indians are described as swarthy, but very tall, handsome, light, and 
active. 6 ” Their bravery is always spoken of as characteristic ; tlicir rnvoumblo 
superiority in war to other Asiatics is rejieatedly asserted, and appears 211”', "“"JJ’ 
in more ways than one. 70 They are said to be sober, moderate, 
peaceable; good soldiers; good farmers; 71 remarkable for simplicity 11 r - 
mid integrity ; so reasonable as never to have recourse to a law-suit ; and so honest 
ns neither to require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their agreements. 7 * 
Above all, it is said that no Indian was ever known to tell an untruth. 73 

We know, from the ancient writings of the Hindus themselves, that the alleged 
proofs of their confidence in each other are erroneous. The account of their veracity 
may safely be regarded as equally incorrect; but the statement is still of great 


:ind says tli<>y bought tlicir wives for a yoke of oxen. 
(Strabo, cup xv. p. 488.) 

0:1 Strubo, lib. xv. p. 491, ed. 1587. 

04 Indica, cap. xvii. 

( ’ 5 It is remarkable that in the Hindi! dramas 
tlvre in not a trace of servility in the behaviour of 
"llier characters to the King. Even now, Hindu 
courts that have had little communication \ulh the 
^Mussulmans are comparatively unassuming in their 
etiquette. 


efl Indica. rap. xvl. 

fi 7 Strabo’, lib. xv. pp. 481, 488. 

* u Arrian, Indica, cap. vi.; Strabo, lib. xv. p, 
475, ed. 1687. 

«** Arrian, Indica , cap. xvii, 

70 Arrian, E'xpcd. Alcxand., lib. v. cap. iv. 

7 1 Jbid. lib. v. cap. xxv. 

7* Strain), lib. xv. p. 488, ed. 1587. 

70 Arrian, Indicat cap. xii. 
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importance, since it shows what were the qualities of the Indians that made most 
impression on the Macedonians, and proves that their diameter must, since then, 
have undergone a total change. Strangers are now struck with the litigiousness 
arid lalselicod of the natives ; and, when they are incorrect in tlicir accounts, it is 
always by exaggerating those defects. 


APPENDIX IV. 

ON THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTRIA. 

The Greek kingdom of Baetria, as formerly known to us, had so little influence 
Accounts nf on India, that it would scarcely have desen td mention in the history 
the mu icnu 0 f that country. 

Laic discoveries have shown a more permanent connexion between it and India, 
and may throw light on relations as yet little understood. But these discoveries 
still require the examination of antiquarians; mid a slight sketch of the results 
hitherto ascertained will he sufficient in this place. 

When Alexander retired from India, he left a detachment from his army in 
Baetria. 

After the first contest for the partition of liis empire, that province fell to the lot 
n o. 312. of Seleueus, king of Syria, lie marched in person to reduce the 
local governors into obedience, and afterwards went on to India, and made his 
treaty Avilli Sandracottus . 1 Baetria remained subject to his descendants, until 
nr. »so. their own civil wars and the impending revolt of the Parlhians induced 
the governor of the province to assert his independence. Tlieodotus was the first 
king, lie was succeeded by his son of the same name, who was deposed by 
Eulhydcinus, a native of Magnesia, in Asia Minor. By tins time, the Selcucidae 
had consolidated their power ; and Anliochus the Great came with a large army to 
restore order in the eastern part of his dominions. He defeated Euthydemus, hut 
admitted him to terms ; and confirmed him in possession of the throne he had 
usurped. It does not seem probable that Euthydemus carried his arms to the 
south of the eastern Caucasus; hut his son, Demetrius, obtained possession of 
Arachosia and a large portion of Persia. He also made conquests in India, and 
was in possession, not only of Lower Sind, hut of the coast of India further to I he 
cast. He seems, however, to have been excluded from Baetria, of which Eucratidas 
remained ma'.ier. After the death of Euthydemus, Demetrius made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to dispossess this rival ; and, : u the end, lost all liis Indian con- 
quests, which were seized by Eucratidas. 

In the time of Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its height. In the midst 
of his greatness he was assassinated by his own son, Eucratidas II. ; and, during 
the reign of this prince, some of his western dominions wore seized on by the 
Parthians, arid Baetria itself by the Scythians ; 2 and nothing remained in his 
possession but the country on the south of the eastern Caucasus. The period of 
the reigns of Menander and Apollodotus, and the relation in which they stood to 
the Eucratida?, cannot be made out from the ancients. Menander made conquests 
in the north-west of India, and carried the Greek arms further in that direction 
thau any other monarch of the nation. The position of his conquests is shown in 
a passage of Strabo, that likewise contains all wc know of the extent of the 

1 See p. 137. 2 About 130 b.c. (Clinton’s Ihiti) ; 125 B.c. (De Guiftnes.) 
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Bactrian kingdom. According to an ancient author there quoted, the Bactrians 
possessed the most conspicuous part of Ariana, and conquered moro nations in 
India than even Alexander. In this last achievement, the principal actor was 
Menander, who crossed the Hypanis towards the east, and went on as* far as the 
hamus. Between him and Demetrius, the son of Kuthydemus (continues the 
same author), the Bactrians occupied not onlyTattalenc, hut that part of the other 
coast which is called the kingdom ofcTcssariostus and the kingdom of Sigortes. 
The Hypanis mentioned in the beginning of the passage referred to is admitted to 
mean the Hypliasis ; but the Isamus is thought by some to lx* the Jamna river, 
hy others the Hemalaya mouinains (sometimes called Imaus), and hy others, 
in, a small river called Isa, which runs into the Ganges on the western side. 
Whichever is correct, the territory to the east of the Punjab must have been a 
n.iriow strip. No mention is made of acquisitions towards the 1 south ; and if any 
had been made in that direction as far as Delhi, or even llastinapur, they would 
not have entirely escaped the notice even of Hindu authors. The south-western 
conquests extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene being the country about 
Tatt.i); but whether the kingdom of Sigcrtes, on the other coast, was Cnch or the 
l>( ninsula of Guzorat, we have no means of conjecturing. The author of the 
,k IVriplus ” says that coins of Menander and Apollodotus were met with in his 
lime at Baruch, which in the state of circulation of those days makes it pruhahlc 
that some of their territories were not very distant. On the west, “ the most 
toiihpii .ions part of Ariana 99 would certainly be Khurasan ; but they bad pro- 
bably lost some portion of that province before their Indian conquests attained the 
utmost limit . 3 

Th-' above is the information we derive from ancient authors. It has been con- 
firmed mid greatly augmented by recent disem cries from coins. Those increase 
the number of Greek kings from the eight al we mentioned to eighteen ; and dis- 
close new dynasties of other nations who succeeded each other on the extinction of 
'die Gn ‘k monarchy. 

The subject first attracted notice in consequence of some coins obtained by 
Golnnel Tod, and an interesting paper which he published regarding them in the 
til'd \olmnc of the Transact Urns of the J loyal Asiatic Society. It excited •rent 
attention on the Continent, and was zealously followed up in India by Professor 
WiKoii and by Mr. Prinscp. 

Professor Wilson lias published an account of the coins of the Greek kings, and 
an.uiged them as far as our present knowledge permits ; lmt as they hear no dates 
either of time or place, the arrangement is necessarily incomplete. The coins of 
die kings already mentioned, down to Kucratidas I., are found on the north of the 
eastern Caucasus. The inscriptions, the figures, the reverses, and the workman- 
ship are pure. Greek. From Kucratidas LI., no coins arc found on the northern 
side of the mountains ; and those found on the southern side assume a new form. 
They are often square, a shape of which there is no example in any other Grecian 
coinage, cither European or Asiatic: they frequently bear two inscriptions, one in 
Greek and another in a barbaric character; and, from the reign of Menander, they 
liavc occasionally an elephant, or a bull with a hump ; both animals peculiar to 
balia, and indicative of an Indian dominion. 

r lhe barbaric character has been but imperfectly deciphered, and has given rise 
to a good deal of discussion. It is certainly written from right to left ; a mode, as 
lar as we know, peculiar to the languages of the Aral) family : it may he assumed 
Putt it represents the language of the country, which it is natural to suppose would 

■ J . J/ 10 to bo found in nneient authors -c.nrces in Cl ii don’s Fasti Ihllmici, voJ. ii*. p. 315, 

ls ‘"l 1 '' 1 toil m I layer’s liavlria. There is a clear, idle x. ® 

»<*iicihe bkenli ol ilactriim history from the same 

i; 2 
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be Persian; and those circumstances suggest Pclilevi as the language. This 
opinion, accordingly, has been maintained by some of those who have written on 
the subject; but a close examination by Professor Wilson leads him to doubt the 
conclusion," though lie has no theory of his own to support. Others, thinking that 
they discover words of Shanscrit origin in the inscriptions, believe the language to 
be Zend, or else some of the dialects of India. 

Of this series of coins the first that attract notice are those of Menander. As 
they exhibit the title of Hater, which was adopted by the two Kucratida 1 , and as 
the devices on the reverses are the same ns on coins of these princes, it is a legiti- 
mate deduction that the king who struck them belonged to the same dynasty. The 
same argument extends to the coins of Apollodotus, who was perhaps tlie son of 
Menander. Two more kings, Diomedes and Uernimns, have also the title of Holer, 
and may bo presumed to holong to the same dynasty. The inferior execution of 
the coins of I Ioniums points him out as the latest of the series ; and it is his coins, 
also, that furnish the model for another description which it maybe inferred came 
immediately after his time. 

These are of much ruder workmanship, and (lie inscriptions are an almost 
illegible Greek; the names, also, are barbarous and uncouth, — Kadphises, 
Ivanerkes, &c. These are conjectured, on very probable grounds, to be Scythians, 
and to have subjected the southern kingdom of the Hadrian Greeks ahouL the 
beginning of the Christian ;vra. 

Other coins are also found resembling the last series, but }>crhaps connected 
with the Parthians rather than the Scythians. 

To complete the chronology, there are coins not yet examined, hut obviously 
belonging to the Sassanians, who were in possession of Persia at the lime of the 
Mahometan invasion. 

There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, those of the Eucra- 
tida*, and probably belonging to n series collateral with that of the Haters, hut 
extending beyond the duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they hear are 
accompanied by epithets derived from Nike (victory); from which, and other 
points of resemblance, they are regarded as belonging to one dynasty. 

Tl % »ore is one more class, consisting of only two princes, Agathocles and Pan- 
taloon. They arc thought to he the latest of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly 
remarkable because they alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient 
character found on the caves and columns of India, and not hi the one written from 
right to left. 

Some conclusions may he drawn from the situations in which the coins have 
been discovered. Those of Menander arc numerous in the country about Oabnl, 
and also id Peshawer. One has been f-tind as far cast as Mat tra on the Jan ma. 
Wo may perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract first mentioned, 
and this would give ground for conjecturing the residence of the Hater dynasty t 
do not know that Ihere is any clue to that of the Nile kings. Professor Wilson 
conjectures Agathocles and Pantaloon to have reigned in the mountains al>oiit 
Chitral ; which, being the country of the Paropamisian Indians, may perhaps 
afford some explanation of the Indian character on their coins. The situation 
in which the Scythian coins are found is itself very remarkable; and there 
are other circumstances which hold out a prospect of their throwing great 
light on Indian history. All the former coins, with the exception of some of those 
of Ilermrrus, have been purchased in the bazars, or picked up on or near the sur- 
face of the earth on the sites of old cities. Hut the Scythian coins are found in 
great numbers in a succession of monuments which are scattered over a tract ex- 
tending eastward from the neighbourhood of Cabul, through the whole basin of 
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llic* Cabul river, and across the northern part of the Panjab. These huge struc- 
tures are the sort of solid cupola so common among the votaries of Rudliu ; and, 
like the rest, contain each a relic of some holy person. No Greek coins»are ever 
found in them, except those of Hen nevus ; but there are other coins, ft few from 
remote countries, aud the earliest yet discovered is one belonging to the second 
triumvirate. This coin must have been struck as late as the forty-third year 
before Christ ; but might easily have^ found its way to the frontiers of India before 
the final overthrow of the Greek kingdom, which all iigru 1 to have taken place 
about the beginning of the Christian a?ra. 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of T)e Guignes, drawn from Chinese 
annals, that the Greeks were driven out of Racl/ia, by the Tartar tribe of Su from 
the north of Transoxiana, 120 years before Christ; and that their Indian kingdom 
was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue-clii, who came 
from Persia, and spread themselves along a large portion of the course of the Indus. 4 

The ftu have left no coins ; but it is natural to suppose that the Yue-clii, who 
came from Persia, would follow the example set by the Parthians, and would 
imitate the coinage of their Greek predecessors. This practice of the Indo- 
Scythians (whoever they were) was taken up by some dynasty of the Hindus ; for 
coins of the latter nation have been found bearing nearly the same relation to those 
uf the Imlo-Scythians that theirs did to the coins of the Greeks. 

\\ T e must not suppose that the Hactrian kingdom was composed of a great body 
of Gi ck colonists, such as existed in the west of Asia or in the south of Italy. A 
\ cry large proportion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed of barbarians, 
dih< iplined aud undisciplined. These would not be anxious to accompany him on 
Ins retreat; and, on the other hand, wo ki«uw that he has constiained to retrace 
his steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Macedonians to return to their own 
country. 

From this w T e may conclude that a small part of those left behind were of the 
latter nations ; and, as Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian wives, 
(a course in itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Greek women,) 
it is evident that the second generation of Hadrians must have been much more 
Persian Ilian Greek. Eiesli importations of Greek ad \ on (urers would take»placo 
dining the ascendency of the Seleucids* ; but, after the establishment of the Par- 
thian power, all communication must necessarily Hiavc been cut off; which ex- 
plains the total silence of Greek authors regarding the later days of the Hadrian 
kingdom : the degeneracy of the latter coinage is consistent with these lads, which 
ji1v» remove the difliculiy of accounting for the disappearance of the Greeks after 
the ovoi throw of their southern kingdom. 


APPENDIX V. 

NOTES ON THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 

(A) Traces of the lord of a thousand villages aie found in different parts of the 
country, where particular families retain the name and part of the emoluments of 
their stations, hut seldom or never exercise any of the powers. 1 

* 1»p account of the first conquest is, coins of the Encmtida' have the kinq’s head on one 

IliiH the ,Su aunc from Ferghana, on the .Juxurtcs, side, unit Castor and Pollux, mounted, on the other, 
ami conquered a civilized nation, whose coin bore a * These ur<t lulled sirdrsniuks in the iKckan, m 
man on one bide, and horsemen on Uio oilier. The which ami other southern parts ol India the tern- 
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The next division is still universally recognised throughout India under the 
name of perganneh , although in many places the officers employed in it are only 
known l^y their enjoyment of hereditary lands or fees ; or, at most, by their being 
the depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. These districts 
are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred villages, if they ever were so 
in practice ; but, for the most part, arc rather under that numbe, although in rare 
cases they depart from it very widely both in deficiency and excess. 

The duties of a chief of a perganneh, even in pure Hindu times, were probably 
confined to the management of the police and revenue. He had under him an 
accountant or registrar, whose office, as well as his own, was hereditary, and who 
has retained his functions more extensively than his principal . 2 

Next below the perganneh is a division now only subsisting in name, and cor- 
responding to Menu’s lordship of ten or twenty towns ; 3 and the chain ends in 
individual villages . 4 

(B) Called patel in the Dcckan and in the west and centre of Ilindostan ; man- 
del in Bengal ; and mokaddam in many other places, especially where there arc or 
have lately been hereditary village landholders. 

(C) Tatwari in Ilindostan ; culcarni and carnam in the Deckan and south of 
India ; tallati in Guzerat. 

(D) Pasban, gorayet, peik, douraha, &c. in Ilindostan ; rnhar in the Dcckan ; 
tillin' in the south of India ; pa^gi in Guzerat. 

(E) Village landholder^ arc distinctly recognised throughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Jtohilcand . 5 They appear 
to subsist in part of lbijputana ; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
whole of it.*’ They are very numerous in Guzerat, include more than half the cul- 
tivators of the Maratta country, and a very large portion of those of the Tamil 
country. There is good reason to think they were once general in those countries 
where they arc now 7 only partially in existence, and perhaps in others where they 
arc nut now to be found. They arc almost extinct in the country south of the 
Nerbadda, except in the parts just mentioned. In all the Madras presidency north 
of Madras itself ; in the Nizam’s country, and most of that of Nagpur ; in great 
part of Candeish and the east of the Maratta country, there is no class resembling 
them. This tract comprehends the greater part of the old divisions of Tclingana, 
Orissa, and Canara ; but does not so closely coincide with their boundaries, as 
to give much reason for ascribing the absence of village landholders to any 
peculiarity in the ancient system of those countries. In Malwa, though so close 
to countries where the village landholders are common, they do not seem now 
to be known. They arc not mentioned in Sn John Malcolm’s “ Central India.” 

HR 

(F) In Ilindostan they are most commonly called village zemindars or biswadars ; 
in Behar, maliks ; in Guzerat, patdls ; and in the Dcckan and south of India, 
mirassis or mirasdars. 

“ The right of property in the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agricultural inhabitants by descent, purchase or gift.” 7 

torlal division of Menu is most entire. Their dis- 4 For the accounts of these divisions and officers, 
tricts are called sircars or pr&nts, and these arc see Malcolm’s Malwa (vol. ii. p. 4); Stirling's Orissa 
constantly recognised, even when the office is quite (Asiatic Jiesearches, vol. xv. p. 220) ; Report from 
extinct. Tlieir hereditary registrar, also, is still to the Commissioner in the Deckan and its enclosures 
be found under the name of sir dtfspundi. ( Selntions , vol. iv. p. 161). 

s The head perganneh officer was railed ddsmuk * Sir E. Colcbrookc’s Minute ( Selections , voi. iii 
or d^sai in the Deckan, and the registrar, dospandi. p. 105). 

In the north of India they arc railed clioudri and « Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 495, and vol. ii. p. 040. 
cftiidngd. * Culled nuikwitri, tuned', &c. &r. 7 Fur lesc u e K Selections, viii. p. 403. 
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The right of the village landholders, to the extent stated in tho text, is repeat- 
edly alluded to in the published records of the Bengal government relating to the 
western provinces. Sir C. Metcalfe, though lie contests the opinion that the right 
of property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt about the. persons in 
A\hom that right is vested. “The only proprietors, generally speaking, arc the 
village zemindars or biswahdars. The pretensions of all others aro primd facie 
doubtful.” 8 For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency see tho 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 9 and Mr. Ellis. 10 Sir T. Munro, 11 though ho 
considers the advantages of mirasdars to have l>een greatly exaggerated and their 
land to bo of little value, admits it to be saleable. 12 For the Maratta country see 
Mr. Chaplin and tho Reports of the Collectors.' -1 Captain Robertson, one of the 
collectors, among other deeds of sale, gives one from sonic private villagers transfer- 
ring their mirassi rights to the Peshwa himself. He also gives a grant from a vil- 
lage community conferring the lands of an extinct family on the same prince for a 
sum of money, and guaranteeing him against the claims of the former proprietors. 
A very complete account of all the different tenures in the Maratta country, 
as well as of the district and village officers, with illustrations from personal 
inquiries, is given by Lieutenant Colonel Sykes in the “Journal of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society.” 14 

Care must he taken to distinguish mfras in the sense now adverted to from lands 
held on other tenures ; for the word means hereditary property, and is, there- 
fore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that denomination. 

(G) Mr. Eortcscuc (Selections, vul. iii. pp. -103, 405, 408) ; Captain Robertson 
(Ibid. vol. iv. p. 153) ; Madras Board of Re venue ( Jlcport of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons , 1832, vol. iii. p. 303 ) ; Governor of Bombay’s Minute (ibid, 
vol. iii. p. G37). 

(G n ) In making a partition of the land the landholders are taken by families, as 
has been explained of the village government ; but in the case of land the princi- 
pal family divisions are subdivided, and the subdivisions divided .again according 
to the Hindu mode of dealing with inheritances. 15 The lands of the village mid 
other profits of the community are likewise formed into shares, sometimes^corrc- 
hpumling exactly to the divisions, subdivisions, &c., of the families; but more 
frequently reduced to small fractions, a proportionate number of which is assigned 
to cadi division, &c., so as ultimately to be distributed in due proportion to each 
individual. 18 

The public burdens arc partitioned exactly in the same manner, so that each 
division, subdivision, and individual knows its quota ; each, therefore, might 
manage its own agricultural and pecuniary affairs independently of the rest, and 
such is not unfrequcntly the case. ^ 

v In the Maratta country, for instance, although there arc divisions with a joiut 


a Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, In the lteport of tilts 
Select Committee of August, 1832, iii. p. 335. 

l) Report of the Select Committee ot the i Louse of 
Commons, 1832, iii. p. 392. 

1,1 Ibid. p. 382. 1 1 Minute of Dec. 31, 1821. 

12 Jioport of the Select Committee of tho IIouso 
ol Conin ions, 1S32, p. 457. 
ia Selections, vol. iv. p. 474. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p/205, and vol. iii. p. 350. 

' “To explain the divisions of a village and 
inheritable shares of it, suppose the ancient ilisL 
pioprietor or incumbent to have left, on his death. 
l"Ui sons; each would inherit equally, and four 
panes would thus be* erected; on the demise of 
each or those persons with lour sons also, each 
would be entitled to a quarter of his lather's punc, 


which would give rise to four tholas in each pane, 
and so on." (Mr. Foitescue, St lections, vol. iii. p. 
405.) A 1 tout Delhi, tho great division seems to bo 
called pane, as above; but the commonest uainc 
in Hindustan is patti, subdivided into tlirirks, and 
they again into bheris. There arc many other 
names, and even these vary in the application ; a 
great division being in some places called a thdek, 
and a subdivision a patti. Jn t« u/.ciat the great 
divisions are called bagh, and the subdivisions patti : 
another, and the commonest subdivision there, is 
into annas, again suklividod into rhawiR In the 
ih'cknn the great dnisions aio called juttns, and 
there an; no subdi visions. 

i« See Table by Sir Edward Colebrookc, St lec- 
tions, iii. 166. 
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responsibility among the members, yot they have no longer heads ; each indi- 
vidual manages his own concerns, and the headman of the village docs all the 
rest. 

I do not; advert to changes made in other parts of India which arc departures 
from the Hindu practice. 

(II) The following are the rights possessed in the intermediate stages between 
a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment. The landholder^ are entitled to a 
deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the govern- 
ment, and to fees on ail the produce raised by persons not of their own class. 
This is called tunduwarum or swamibhogani (owner’s share) in the Tamil country ; 
and malikana or zemindari rasum in Ilindostaii. In the latter country it usually 
forms part of a consolidated payment of 10 per cent, to the zemindars, which 
seems intended as a compensation for all general demands ; but not interfering 
with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any such could be obtained. In some. 
places, 17 they have also fees from the lion-agricultural inhabitants ; and, as they 
are everywhere proprietors of the site of the village, they can kvy rent in money 
or service from auy person who lives within their bounds. 

Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of tlic go- 
vernment, they frequently liave some consideration shown them in assessing 
tlieir payment to the state, so as in some cases to admit of their getting rent for 
their land. In some places they arc left their fees; 18 and, where they are at 
the lowest, they have an exemption from certain taxes which are paid l»y all the 
rest of the inhabitants. The rights and immunities of the village landholders, as 
such, must not be confounded with those allowed to mokaddams, and other 
officers for the performance of certain duties. Though the same persons may 
hold both, they arc in their nature quite distinct; one being a proprietary right 
arising from an interest in the soil, and the other a mere remuneration for service, 
transferable along with the service from one person to another, at the pleasure of 
the^miployor. , 

(l) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced mat) means a subject, and is so em- 
ploye* 1 . in all Mahometan countries; but in some of them it is also used in a 
more restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are, — 1. A person paying 
revenue. 2. A cultivator in general, 3. A tenant as explained in the text. 
In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are called his 
assamis. 

(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkaslit ryots, w liicli 
name (as ‘*khud” means “own,” and “kashtan” to “ cultivate ”) has been 
considered a proof that they are propriety *s of the land. Ram Mohan Riii, 
however, (an unexcopti triable authority,) explains it to mean “cultivators of 
the lauds of their own village” 19 which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
term is always used in contradistinction to paikasht, or cultivators of another 
village. 

(L) It is in the Tamil country and hi Guzcrat that their rights seem best 
established. 

In the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to 
the payment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village 

1 7 In Gnzenlt and in Hindoo tan. Also, sec an superseded by the allowance of 10 per cent. (Seo 
account of the village of Burleh, by Mr. Cavendish Report qf the Select Committee qf the House qf Com- 
(Report if the Select Committee qf the House of mons, 1832, ill. p. 247.) 

Commons, 1832, lii. p. 246). 10 Report of the Select Commtttco of the IIouso 

>8 in part of Tumil, and in Hindustan, when not of Commons, October 11, 1831, p. 7 10. 
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landholder, which arc fixed, and sometimes at no more than a peppercorn ; hut 
tin* tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the cir- 
cu m stances described they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholder 
himself. 10 In Guzcrat their tenure is nearly similar, except that it is clearly un- 
derstood that their rent is to be raised in proportion to any increase to the govern- 
ment demand on the villago landholder ; audit is probable that this understanding 
prevails in the Tamil country also, though not mentioned in the printed reports. 
In llindostan there appears to be a feeling that they arc entitled to hereditary 
occupancy, and that their rents ought not to he raised above those usual in the 
neighbourhood : hut the following summary will show how imperfect this right is 
thought to be. 

In 1818, a call was made by the Bengal government on the collectors of all 
its provinces not under the permanent settlement, for information respecting the 
rights of the permanent ryots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered the 
landholder to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his tenant 
Whenever lie could get better terms elsewhere ; two collectors (those of Etawa 
and Soliarunpur) seem to have thought that the landlord’s rent should not be 
raised unless there was an increase in the demand of government: the collector 
of BuiuMcaud alone declared the kliudkaslit ryot’s right to he as good as his of 
whom he holds. The members of the Revenue Commission, in forwarding these 
reports, gave their opinion that landholders conceive themselves to possess tho 
powri of ousting their tenants, although from the demand for ryots it is not 
frequently exercised. 

The government at that time doubted the correctness of these opinions, and 
called for further information ; which, altlio 'gh it Ihrowtinucli light on the ques- 
tion, did not materially alter the above conclusion. 

Mr. Forlescuc, reporting on Delhi (will 1 * ■ the rights of the permanent tenant 
seem bet tei preserved than in any place under Bengal except Bimdeleand), says. 
Hint the ancient and hereditary occupants cannot he dispossessed “as long as they 
di. '.charge their portion of the public assessment.” 

The minute reports on various villages in different collcctorships, abstracted by 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 51 do not lend to a belief that the rents cannot he raised.* Mr. 
Colehrookc states in a minute, which seems to have been written in 1812,“ “ lhat 
no rule of adjustment could be described (query, discovered?) after the most 
patient inquiry by a very intelligent public officer ; and that the proceedings of 
the courts of justice in numerous other cases led to the same conclusion respecting 
I he relative situation of ryots and zemindars.” 

Mr. Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious minute of 
22nd March, 1827,** states that a fixed rate never was claimed by mere ryots, 
whether resident or non-resident, in the upper provinces ; inquires when such a 
fixed rent was in force ; and whether it was intended to remain fixed, however 
the value of the laud might alter? and concludes as follows “ As to the 
custom of the country, it has always been opposed to such a privilege, it being 
notorious that the zemindars and other superior landholders have at all times 
been in the practice of extorting from their ryots as much as the latter can afford 
to pay.” 

(M) Called in Hindostan, paikasht; in Guzcrat, ganwatti (leaseholder); in the 
Maratta country, upri ; and under Madras, paikari and paracudi. 

80 Mr. Ellis, Report of the Select Committee of si Report of Select Committeo of House of Com- 
•J® Ifatue of (Ammons, August JO, 1832, vol. ill. p. mens, 1832, vol. lii. p. 2 4& 

■U7 ; Hoard of Revenue, Minute of January 6, 1818, 88 See vol. i. p. 262. 

•Ml- sa Appendix to Report of 1832, p. 125. 
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(N) They are called ashraf (well-born) in Hindostan, and p&nder pdsha in some 
parts of the Deck an. 

« 

(O) There is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent tenants, which 
prevents their cultivating any land within the village that does not belong to the 
landlord of whom they rgnt their fixed portion and their house ; but not only 
permanent tenants, but village landholders themselves, occasionally hold land as 
temjxjrary tenants in other villages. In some parts of India the government levies 
a tax on the permanent tenants of land paying revenue who farm other lands from 
persons exempt from payment ; and in some, the government officer endeavours to 
prevent their withdrawing from their assessed lands in any circumstances. This 
last, however, is reckoned mere violence and oppression. 

(P) This system may be illustrated by the example of the petty state of Cach, 
which being of recent formation retains its original form unimpaired. “ The whole 
revenue of this territory is under fifty lacs of cories (about sixteen lacs of rupees), 
and of this less than thirty lacs of cories belongs to the Bao ; the country which 
yields the remaining twenty lacs being assigned to the collateral branches of 
his highness’s family, each of whom received a certain appanage on the death of 
the Bao, from whom it is immediately descended. 

€t The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in Sind, 
and they all sprung from a common ancestor, llumeerjee, whose son Kao Khengar 
acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before the middle of the sixteenth century of 
our aera. 

“ The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and the whole number of 
their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is called 
Jhareja. It is a branch of the Ltajputs. The Jiao’s ordinary jurisdiction is con- 
fined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimited authority within 
his lands. The Kao can call on the Jharcjas to serve him in war ; but must fur- 
nish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. He is the guar- 
dian of the public peace, and as sueh chastises all robbers and other general enemies. 
It would seem that he ought likewise to repress private war, and to decide all dis- 
puted between chiefs ; hut this prerogative, though constantly exerted, is not 
admitted without dispute. Each chief lias a similar body of kinsmen, who possess 
shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the same relation of 
nominal dej)cndence to him that he bears to the Itao. These kinsmen form what 
is called the bliyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose 
the bliyaud of the Kao.” 2 * 

The same practice, with some modifications, prevails through the whole of the 
Kajput country. 

The territories allotted to feudatories in Mewar (the first in rank of these states) 
was at one time more than three fourths of the whole, 2 * and was increased by the 
improvidence of a more recent prince. 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of the prerent time it was usual for all the chiefs, in 
M^war at least, periodically to interchange their lands ; a practice which must 
have tended to prevent tlicir strengthening themselves in their possessions, cither 
by forming connexions or erecting fortifications. 26 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the govern- 
ments the necessity of putting a limit to their encroachments on the remaining 

** Minute on Cac-li, by the Governor* of Bombay, Colonel Tod’s lt(\jasthnn, vol. I. p. 141. 

dated Juiiuury 26th, 1821. so Ibid. vol. i. p. 164, aud note on 165. 
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demesne. In Marwar, a few generations after the conquest, so little land was left 
f,,r partition that some of the raja’s sons were obliged to look to foreign conquests 
for an establishment : 27 and in Mdwar, one set of descendants of early ran^s seem 
to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a more recent pro- 

gwy-** 

* 

(R) The following remarks apply to both descriptions tf military jagirs. 

Lands held for military service are subject to reliefs in the event of hereditary 
succession, and to still heavier lines when the heir is adoptive. They arc subject 
to occasional contributions in cases of emergency. They cannot be sold or mort- 
gaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made. Sub- 
infeudations are uncommon except among the Rajputs, where they arc uni- 
\ ersal. 

There was*o limitation of service, and no extra payments for service, in tho 
original schcTne of these grants. 

I’ecuinary payments at fixed rates in lieu of service, or rather on failure of ser- 
vice when called on, were common among the Marattas ; and arbitrary fines were 
levied on similar occasions by tlic Rajputs. 


MAHOMETANS. 


BOOK Y. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARAB CONQUESTS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN GOVERNMENT IN IN I >1A 


CHAP TEE I. 

ARAB CONQUESTS. 

The attacks either of Greeks or Barbarians had hitherto made no 
impression beyond the frontiers of India, and the .Hindus 
might have long remained undisturbed by foreign intru- religion, 
won, if a new spirit had not been kindled in a nation till now as 
sequestered as their own. 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by their poverty, 
and prevented, by the same cause, from any such united exertion as 
might have enabled them to carry their arms abroad. 

Their country was composed of somo mountain tracts and rich 


27 Colonel Tod’s Rajabthaij, vol. ii. p. 20., 


so Ibid. vol. 1. p. 168. 
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oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, like the coasts and 
islands of a sea. 

The desert was scattered with small camps of predatory herds- 
men, who pitched their tents where they could quench their thirst 
at a well of brackish, water, and drove their camels over extensive 
tracts where no other animal could have found a subsistence. 

The settled inhabitants, though more civilized, were scarcely less 
simple in their habits, and were formed into independent tribes, be- 
tween whom there could be little communication except by rapid 
journeys on horseback, or tedious marches uuder the protection of 
caravans. 

The representative of "the common ancestor of each tribe pos- 
sessed a natural authority over it; but, having no support from 
any external power, he could only carry his measures by means of 
the heads of subordinate divisions, who depended, in their turn, on 
their influence with the members of the lamily of which they re- 
presented the progenitor. 

The whole government was therefore conducted by persuasion ; 
and there was no interference with personal independence, unless it 
directly affected the general interest. 

Such a country must have trained its inhabitants to the extremes 
of fatigue and privation ; the feuds of so many independent tribes 
and separate families must have made them familiar with danger in 
its most trying forms ; and the violent passions and fervid imagina- 
tion which tffey had from nature, served to call forth the full exer- 
tion of any qualities they possessed. 

Tiieir laborious and abstemious lives appear in their compact 
form and their hard and lloshless muscles ; while the keenness of 
their eye, their determined countenance, and their grave demeanour 
disclose the mental energy winch distinguishes them among all 
other Asiatics. 

Such was the nation that gave birth to the false prophet, whose 
doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced a vast portion 
of the human race. 

Mahomet, though born of the head family of one of the branches 
of the tribe of Kor6sli, appears to have been poor in his youth, and 
is said to have accompanied his uncle’s camels in some of those long 
trading journeys which the simpli ity and equality of Arab manners 
made laborious even to the wealthy. 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left him to 
pursue those occupations which were most congenial to his mind. 

At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was suilk in idolatry or 
in worship of the stars, and their morals were under as little check 
of law as of religion. 
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The immigration of some Jewish and Christian tribes had, 
indeed, introduced higher notions both of faith and practice, and 
even the idolaters are said to have acknowledged a Supremo 
lining, to whom the other gods were subordinate ; but the influ- 
ence of these opinions was limited, ai)d the slowness of Mahomet’s 
progress is a sufficient proof that his doctrines wore beyond 
liis age. 

The dreary aspect of external nature naturally drives an Arab to 
seek for excitement in contemplation, and in ideas derived from 
within ; and Mahomet had particular opportunities of indulging in 
such reveries during periods of solitude, to which he habitually re- 
tired among the recesses of Mount Hira. 

Ilis attention may have been drawn to the unity of God by his 
intercourse with a cousin of his wife’s, who was skilled in Jewish 
learning, and who is said to have translated the Scriptures from 
1 1 t‘brcw into Arabic ; 1 but however they were inspired, his medita- 
tions were so intense that they had brought him to the verge of in- 
sanity, before he gave way to the impulse which lie felt within him, 
and revealed to his wife, and afterwards to a lew of his family, that 
lie was commissioned by the only God to restore his pure belief and 
worship. 2 Mahomet was at tliis time forty years of age, and three 
or four years elapsed before lie publicly announced liis mission. 
During the next ten years he endued every species of insult and 
persecution ; 8 and ho might have expired an obscure enthusiast, if 
tlie gradual progress of his religion, and the death of his uncle and 
protector, Abu Taleb, had not induced the rulers of Mecca to deter- 
mine on his death. In this extremity, he lied to Medina, resolved 
to repel force by force ; and, throwing off all the mildness which had 
hitherto characterized his preaching, lie developed the full vigour 
of liis character, and became more eminent for bis sagacity and 
boldness as a leader than be bad been for bis zeal and endurance as 
a missionary. 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching, be seems to have 
been perfectly sincere ; and, although he was provoked by opposi- 
tion to support his pretensions by fraud, and in time became habi- 

1 IIi9 name was Warka ben Naufel. See accessible to European readers of the 

the “ Tarikhi Tabari,” quoted by Colonel rise of the Mahometan religion. Its dc- 

Kouncdy in Ihe Bombay Literary Trans - scription of the mental agitation of Malio- 
firttmut, vol. iii. p. 423 ; Preliminary Dis- met, his fancied visions, and his alarm at 
course to Sale’s 11 * * V Koran,” p. 43, of the first the alienation of his own reason, bear the 
quarto ; and Baron Hammer von Purgstall, liveliest marks of truth and nature. 

.hmnutl of the lioyal Asiatic Society , No. 8 “He allowed himself to be abused, to 

V ri. p. 172. . be spit upon, to have dust thrown upon him, 

r *" f Colonel Kennedy, just quoted, aiul to be dragged out of the temple by his 
llie “ Tarikhi Tabari ” was written in the ewn turban fastened to his nock.” (Colo- 
tJiird century of the Hijra (from 800 to nol Kennedy, Bombay Literary Transact 
J °0, a.d.), and is the earliest account tions, vol. iii. p. 429.) 
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tuated to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is probable that, to the 
last, his original fanaticism continued, in part at least, to influence 
his actions. 

But, whatever may have been the reality of his zeal, and even 
the merit of his doctrine, the spirit of intolerance in which it was 
preached, and the bigotry and bloodshed which it engendered and 
perpetuated, must place- its author among the worst enemies of 
mankind. 

Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly disclaimed 
force as an auxiliary to life cause. He now declared that lie was 
authorized to have recourse to anus in his own defence ; and, soon 
after, that he was commanded to employ them for the conversion or 
extermination of unbelievers. This new spirit scorns to have agreed 
well with that of his countrymen; for though he had but nine 
followers on his first military expedition, yet before his death, 
which happened in the twenty-third year of his mission, and the 
tenth after his flight , 4 lie had brought all Arabia under his obedi- 
ence, and had commenced an attack on the dominions of the 
Roman emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that he was indebted for 
Ins popularity. lie# was a reformer as well as a conqueror. II is 
religion was founded on the sublime theology of the 'Old Testa- 
ment ; and, however his morality may appear to modern Christians, 
it was pure compared with the contemporary practice of Arabia. 
His law, also, which prohibited retaliation without the previous 
sanction of a trial and sentence, was a bold attempt to bridle the 
vindictive passions of his countrymen, so long fostered by the prac- 
tice of private war. 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as sincere? 
as it was general ; and their religious spirit being now thoroughly 
aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature was turned into 
that one channel: to conquer in tho cause of God, or to die in 
asserting liis unity and greatness, was the longing wish of every 
Mussulman ; tho love of power or spoil, the thirst of gloiy, and even 
the hopes of Paradise, only contributed to swell the tide of this 
absorbing passion. 

Tho circumstances, both political and religious, of the neighbour- 
ing countries, were such as to encourage the warmest hopes of these 
fanatical adventurers. 

The Roman empire was broken and dismembered by tho Bar- 
barians ; and Christianity was degraded by corruptions, and weak- 
ened by the controversies of irreconcilable sects. Persia was sinking 
in the last stage of internal decay ; and her cold and lifeless super- 

* a.d. 732 . 

% • 
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stition required only the touch of opposition to bring it to the 
ground.* In this last country, at least, the religion of the Arabs 
must have contributed to their success almost as much as their •ai’ms. 
The conversion of Persia was as* complete as jts conquest ;*and, in 
later times, its example spread the religion of the Arabs among 
powerful nations who were beyond the utmost influence of their 
power. 6 ^ 

Mivhomet’s attack on the Roman empire \vas in the direction of 
Syria; and, within six years after his death, 7 that province and 
Egypt had been subdued by his successors. Roman Africa 8 and 
Spain 9 followed in succession ; and, within a century from the death 
of their founder, the Mahometans had pushed their conquests into 
the heart of France. 10 

These extensive operations did not retard their enterprises towards 
the cast. Persia was invaded in a.d. 632 ; her force was conquest or 
broken in the great battle of Cadesia in a.d. 636; and, 1Vn,itt * 
after two more battles, 11 her government was entirely destroyed, and 
her king driven into exile beyond the Oxus. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar, 12 the whole of Persia as 
far east as Herat, nearly co-extensive with the present kingdom, 
was annexed to the Arab empire. , 

In the year 650, an insurrection in Persia induced the exiled 
monarch to try his fortune once m re. His attempt failed : A D 05ft . 
he was himself cut off in the neighbourhood of the Oxus ; A n * 3U * 
and the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced to that river, 
including Ralkh and all the country north of the range of Hindu 

Cush. • , 

The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged tract which 
extends (north and south) from those mountains to the a.i*. c.n. 
sea, and (east and west) from the Persian desert to the KxtPiidcrl to 
Indus. thcIm,u * 

The northern portion of the tract which is included in the 
branches of Hindu Cush, and is now inhabited by the Eiiuaks and 
Hazarehs, was then known by the liamo of the mountains of Grhor. 
The middle part seems all to have been included in the mountains 
of Solim&n. The southern portion was known by tho name of the 
mountains of Mecran. 

s The temporal power acquired by the sulmans, independent of their arms, 
false prophet Mazdok, who nearly enslaved 7 a.d. 038. 8 From a.d. 647 to 70D. 

the king and people of Persia, shows the 9 a.d. 713. 

state of religious feeling in that country 10 Tho (tafeat of the Mussulmans by 
shortly before the birth of Mahomet. Charles Martel took place in 732, between 

'* The text refers particularly to tho Tar- Poitiers and Tours, 
tar nations; but China, the Malay country, 11 Jallulla in a.i>. 637, Nehiwend in 
and the Asiatic Islands arc further proofs of a.d. 642. 
the extension of the religion of the Mus- 12 a.d. 644. Ilijra 23. 
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There is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains and 
the sea ; and the mountains of Soliman enclose many high-lying 
plains, besides one tract of that description (extending west from 
the neighbourhood of Ghazni) which nearly separates them from 
the mountains of Glior. 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion the mountains of Mecran 
were inhabited by Beldchcs and tl^so of Soliman by Afghans ; as 
is the state of things ter this day. 

Who were in possession of the mountains of Glior is not so cer- 
tain ; but there is every reason to think they were Afghans. The 
other mountains connected with Hindu Cush, and extending from 
those of Glior eastward to the Indus, were probably inhabited by 
Indians, descendants of the Paropamisadie. 

With respect to the plains, if we may judge from the present 
state of the population, those between the Soliman and Mecran 
mountains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, and 
those in the upper country, to the west of those mountains, by 
Persians. 

The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued tract was in the 
year of the Hijra 41, when an Arab force from Morv penetrated to 
Cabul, and made converts of 1 2,000 persons. 13 

The prince of Cabul, also, must have been made tributary, if not 
subject, for his revolt is mentioned Ss'the occasion of a fresh inva- 
sion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra. 14 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check: they 
were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to surrender, and 
to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom. One old contem- 
porary of the prophet is said to have disdained all compromise, and 
to have fallen by the swords of the infidels. 15 

The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor of 
Sistan ; it was more completely effaced in the year 80 of the Hijra, 
when Abdurehman, governor of Khorasan, led a large army in 
person against Cabul, and, avoiding all the snaros^laid for him 
by the enemy, persevered until lie had reduced tlie greater part 
of the country to submission. His proceedings on this occasion 
displeased his immediate superior, Hnjaj, governor of Basra, so 
well known in Arabian history for his violence and cruelty ; mid 
the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove Abdurehman into rebel- 
lion. He took Basra, occupied Cufa, recently the capital, and 
threatened Damascus, which was then the residence of the Calif. 
In this struggle, wliich%sted for six years, 16 he was supported by 

L1 A.D. 664. ( Brigjs's Fcrishta, vol. i. lli Price, from the Kholusat al Akhhir, 

p. 4.) vol. i. p. 454. 

11 a.d. 682. (Ibid. p. 5.) 16 From a.d. 699 to a.d. 705. 
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the prince of Cabul; and the inability of liis ally to* give him 
a secure refuge when defeated, at length drove him to a voluntary 
death. 17 • 

During ftll this time Ferishta represents the Afgh&ns fo have 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by their own 
traditions, to believe that’ they had been converted in the time 
of tad prophet himself. He represents them as invading the ter- 
ritoiy of the Hindus as early as the year 6B of the Hijra, and as 
being ever after engaged in hostilities with the raja of Labor, 
until, in conjunction with the Gakkars (a people on the hills east 
of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession of terri- 
tory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him from the 
altiicks of the other Mussulmans. It was owing to this compact, 
says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of Samani never in- 
haled the north of India, but confined their predatory excursions 
to Sind. 

He also mentions that the Afgh&ns gave an asylum to the remains 
of the Arabs who were driven out of Sind in the second century of 
t!'<* llijra. 

Netting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, this 
account does not appear improbable. The Afghans, or a part of 
1 lu ‘in, may have been early converted, although not conquered until 
the time of Sultan Mahmud. 

In the accessible parts of their country, especially on the west, 
tin y may have been early reduced to submission by the Arabs ; but 
there are parts of the mountains where they can hardly be said to 
be entirely subdued even to this day. • 

AYe know nothing of their early religion, except the presump- 
tion, arising from the neighbourhood ot Balkh and their connexion 
with Persia, that they were worshippers of fire. Mahometan his- 
torians afford no light, owing to their confounding all denomina- 
tions of infidels. 

The first appearance of the Mahometans in India was in First incur- 
the year of the Hijra 44, at the time ot their first expo- hidia. 

!■.. . /<fl , ' A.D. (J64. 

(lit ion to Cabul. 

Mohalib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and Arabia, 


17 “ Kholasat al Aklibar ” and the “ Ta- 
l ikhi Tabari,” quoted by Price (vol. i. pp. 
455-463). There are various opinions 
about the nation of the princo of Cabul, 
which is rendered doubtful from the situ- 
ation of liis city, at a corner whore the 
countries of the Paropumisan Indians, the 
Afghans, the Persians, aud the Tartars are 
closely adjoining to each other. It is verjr 
improbable that he was an Afghan (os Ca- 


bul is never known to have been possessed 
by a tribe of that nation) ; and I should 
suppose he* was a Persian, both from the 
present population of his country, and 
from the piince of Cabul being often men- 
tioned by Ferdousi, (who wrote at Ghazni,) 
as engaged in war aud friendship with tlio 
Persian heroes, without anything to lead 
us to suppose that he belonged to another 
race. 
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was detached, on that occasion, from the invading army, and pene- 
trated to Multan, from whence he brought back many prisoners. It 
is probable that his object was only to explore the intermediate 
country, and that his report was not encouraging : froA whatever 
cause, no further attempt was made on the north of India during 
the continuance of the Arab rule. ^ 

The next invasion was of a more pennanent nature. It was 
conquest of carried on from the south of Persia into the country at the 
Arabs! 7 thc mouth of the Indus, then subject to a Hindu prince, called 
D&hir by the Mussulmans, whose capital was at Alor near Bakkar, 
and who was in possession of Multan and all Sind, with, perhaps, 
the adjoining plain of the Indus as far as the mountains of Calabagh. 
His territory was portioned out among Iii« relations, probably on 
the feudal tenure still common with the Rajputs. 18 

Arab descents on Sind by sea aro mentioned as early as the 
califate of Omar; but, if they ever took place, they were probably 
piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off* the women 
of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much esteemed in 
Arabia. 19 

Several detachments were also sent through the south of MeCran 
during the reigns <\f the early califs, but seem all to have failed 
from the desert character of the country ; which was that so well 
known, under the name of Gedrosia, for the sufferings of Alexander’s 
army. 

At length, in the reign of the calif Wall'd, the Mussulman govern- 
ment was provoked to a more strenuous exertion. An Arab ship 
having been seized at Rival or Dewal, a sea-port connected with 
Sind, Bdja Dahir was called on for restitution. He declined com- 
pliance on the ground that Dewitt was not subject to his authority : 
his excuse was not admitted by the Mussulmans ; and they sent a 
body of 1000 infantry and 300 horse to enforce then- demand. This 
inadequate detachment having perished like its predecessors, Hejaj, 
the governor of Basra, prepared a regular army of G000 men at 
Shiraz, and gave the command of i f to his own nephew, Mohammed 
Ciisim, then not more than twenty years of age; and by him it was 
a.d. 7 u, conducted in safety to the Avails of DeAval. Cdsim was 
AH - 92, provided with catapultas and other engines required for a 
siege*, and commenced his operations by an attack on a temple con- 
* 

18 Briggs’s Fcrishta, vol. iv. p. 401, &c. Sind is almost the only part of it with 
See also Captain M'Murdo, Journal of the wlpch they pretend to no connexion. The 
Hoy'll Ari itic Society , No. I. p. 30. Abulfazl native accounts quoted by Captain Pottin- 
makcS Dsihir’s dominions include Cashmir; gcr (p. 396) extend the dominions of Sind 
but that country was then in possession to Cabul and Marwar; and those given to 
of one of its greatest rsijas ; for whom, Cap'tain Burnes (vol. iii. p. 76) add Canda- 
likc all considerable Hindi! princes, his bar and Canouj. 
historians claim the conquest of all India. 19 Pottingcr, p. 388. 
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tiguous to the town. It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a 
high enclosure of hewn stone (like those which figure in our early 
wars in the Carnatic), and was occupied, in addition to the numerous 
lira min inhabitants, by a strong garrison of Kajputs. 

While Cdsini was considering the difficulties opposed to him, he 
was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety of the place 
was believed to depend on the flag which was displayed on the 
tower of the temple. He directed his engines against that sacred 
standard, and at last succeeded in bringing it to the ground ; which 
occasioned so much dismay in the garrison as to cause the speedy 
fall of the place. 

Casirn at first contented himself with circumcising all the Bra- 
mins ; but, incensed at their rejection of this sort of conversion, he 
ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put to death, and all 
under it, with the women, to be reduced to slavery. The fall of the 
temple seems to have led to that of the town, and a rich booty was 
obtained, of which a fifth (as in all similar cases) was reserved for 
r.ejaj, and the rest equally divided. A son of Dahir’s, who was in 
Meuul, either as master or as an ally, retreated, on the reduction of 
that city, to Br&manabad, to which place, according to Ferishta, he 
was followed by the conqueror, and compelled t<y surrender on terms. 
(Yisini then advanced on Nenin (now Heiderabad), and thence upon 
Nchwan, of which lie undertook t' e siege. 20 

Notwithstanding the natural stfength of Sclnvan, it was evacuated 
at the end of seven days, the garrison flying to a fortress called 
Halim, which was likewise speedily reduced. 

Thus far Casim’s progress had met with little serious opposition. 
He was now confronted by a powerful army under the command of 
the raja’s eldest son ; and his carriage cattle failing about the same 
time, he was constrained to take post, and to wait for reinforcements, 
and a renewal of his equipments. He was joined in time by 2000 21 
horse from Persia, and was enabled to renew bis operations, and to 
advance, though not without several indecisive combats, to the 
neighbourhood of Aldr itself. 

II ere he found himself opposed to the raja in person, who 
advanced to defend liis capital at the head of an army of 50,000 
men ; and, being impressed with the dangers of his situation, from 
the disproportion of his numbers, and the impossibility of retreat in 
case of failure, he availed himself of the advantage of the ground, 
and awaited the attack of the Hindus in a strong position which ho 
had chosen. His prudence w r as seconded by a piece of good fortune. 
Duriug the heat of the attack which was made on him, a fire-ball 


20 See Captain M'Murdo, Journal of the 
Jtoyal Asiatic Society , No. I. pp. 30, 32. 


21 Turikbi Hind o Sind. 

8 2 
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struck the r&ja’s elephant, and the terrified animal bore its master 
oft* the field, and could not be stopped until it had plunged into the 
neighbouring river. The disappearance of the chief* produced its 
usual effect on Asiatic armies ; and although Daliir, already wounded 
with an arrow, mounted liis horse and renewed the battle with 
unabated courage, he was unable to restore the fortune of the day, 
and fell fighting gallantly in the midst of the Arabian cavalry . 22 

The pusillanimity of the raja’s son, who fled to llramanabad, was 
compensated by the masculine spirit of his widow. She collected 
the remains of the routed army, put the city into a posture of de- 
fence, and maintained it against the attacks of the enemy, until the 
fuil lire of provisions rendered it impossible to hold out longer. In 
this extremity her resolution did not desert her, and the Rajput 
garrison, inflamed by her example, determined to devote themselves 
along with her, after tin? manner of their tribe. The women and 
children were first sacrificed in flames of their own kindling; the 
men bathed, and, with other ceremonies, took leave of each other 
and of the world; the gates were thou thrown open, the Rajputs 
rushed out sword in hand, and, throwing themselves on tin* weapons 
of their enemies, perished to a mail. - 

Those of the garrison who did not share in this net. of desperation, 
gained little by their prudence: the city was carried by assault, and 
all the men in arms were slaughtered in the storm. Their families 
were reduced to bondage. 28 .. 

One more desperate stand was made at Aslicandru , 21 after which 
Multan seems to have fallen without resistance, and the Mahometans 
pursued their success unopposed, until they had occupied every part 
of the dominions of liaja Dahir . 25 " 


22 This battle must have taken place on 
the left bank of the Indus, though (here is 
no particular account of Casiin’s crossing 
that river, lie first approached the right 
or western bank at a place called Rawer. 
The Hindus drew up on the opposite bank, 
and many movements were made on both 
sides before a passage was effected. The 
places named on those occasions arc .1! war, 
Bet, and Rawer as above mentioned. It 
seems to have been after crossing that 
Cdsim drew up his army at .lehem and 
Gogand, and before the battle he was at 
Sagnra, a dependency of Jeliem. These 
places arc not now in the maps. ( 'Varik hi 
Hind o Sind.) 

23 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 409 ; 
Tod’s Kajusthan, vol. i. p. 327. 

24 Pottingcr, p. 390 ; ACAlurdo, Journal 
of the J loyal Asiatic Society, No. I. p. 31. 

25 Dewul w F as probably somewhere near 
Kornchi, the present sea-port of Sind. It 
could not be at Tatta, as supposed by Fe- 


rishta, because that city, though the great 
port for the river navigation, is inaccessible 
from the sea; the bar at the mouth of the 
river rendering the entrance impracticable, 
except for llat-hottomcd boats (see Captain 
M’Murdo, Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
rich/, p. 29, and Humes* s Trarck , vol. iii. 
p. 2 12, with the whole of his description of 
the mouths of the Indus, in Chap. IV.). 
The -flitch of Bramanabad is generally sup- 
posed to be marked by the ruins close to 
the modern town of Tatta. (Humes, vol. 
iii. p. 31, and the opinions of the natives 
stated by Captain M'Murdo in a note, in 
the Journal of the Royal Acidic Society, No. 
1. p. 28.) Captain M‘Murdo is singular in 
supposing it to have been situated on the 
other side of the present course of the 
Indus, much to the north-east of Tatta; 
though this position would make it a more 
natural retreat for the son of Dahir after 
his flight from A'ldr. There w’cre, perhaps, 
two different places, — Brdhmanabad and 
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Their treatment of the conquered country si lowed the same 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the. early 
conquests of the Arabs. • 

On the first invasion, each city was called on, as the army 
approached, to embrace the Mahometim religion, or to pay tribute, 
fn *ase of refusal, the city was attacked, and if it did not capitulate, 
all the lighting men were put to death, and their families were sold 
for slaves, hour cities held out to this extremity; and in two of 
lliem, the number of soldiers who were refused quarter is estimated 
at 6000 each. The merchants, artisans, and other inhabitants of 
such places, wore exempt, from all molestation, except such as we 
must conclude they suffered when a town was stormed. 

When tribute was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by com- 
pulsion, the inhabitants were entitled to all their former privileges, 
including the* free exercise of their religion. When a sovereign con- 
sented to pay tribute, lie retained his territory, and only became 
subject to tin* usual relations of a tributary prince. 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that Casim 
thought it necessary to refer it to Arabia. In the towns that were 
stunned, the temples liad been razed to the ground, religious d^|ship 
had boon forbidden, and the lands and stipends of the liramins 
had been appropriated to the use »f the state. To reverse these acts, 
when once performed, seemed a more direct concession to idolatry 
than merely abstaining from interference, and Casim avowed him- 
self uncertain w'liat. to do. The answer was, that as the people of the 
towns in question laid paid tribute, they wore entitled to all the pri- 
vileges of subjects; that they should be allowed to rebuild their 
temples and perform their rites ; that the land and money of the 
J ham ins should be restored; and that three per emit, on the re- 
venue, which had been allowed to them by the Hindu government, 
should he continued by the Mussulman. 

1 Yisim himself, notwithstanding his extreme youth, seems to liiive 
been prudent and conciliating. He induced several of the Hindi! 
princes to join with him during the w ar, and at the conclusion he 
appointed the Hindu who^fiad been J)aliir\s prime minister to the 
same office under lnm, on the express ground that lie would be best 
qualified to protect old rights, and to maintain established insti- 
tutions.^ 


J*r;ihinana. Seliwjln still retains its name, 
ami the ruins of A'lor (universally rccog- 
nis<Ml as the ancient capital of Sind) were 
visited by Captain Burncs, close to Bakkar 
on the Indus. {Trawls, vol. iii. p. 76.) 
I here are some doubts about particular 
marches of Mohammed Cusiig, especially 
about the site of Salim, and the point 


where he crossed the Indus ; but there is 
no obscurity about his general progress. 
Briggs's “ Ferishta ” calls the scene of the 
great battle and siege Ajdar ; but this is 
probably an error of the copyist for A'ror, 
which ib a very common name for A lor. 

20 Tonkin Hind o Sind, Persian MS. I 
did not see this work, which is in the 
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The Mahometan writers assert that Casim had begun to plan a 
march to Oanouj on the Ganges, and an almost contemporary his- 
torian ^states that he had reached a place which seems to mean 
Oudipur ; but as he had only 6000 men at first, which the 2000 re- 
cruits afterwards received would not do more than keep up to their 
original number, it is inconceivable that lie sliould have projected 
such an expedition, even if he could have left Sind without an army 
of occupation. 

In the midst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaiting him. 
The Mahometan historians concur in relating that among the nu- 
merous female captives in Sind were two daughters of liaja Diihir, 
who, from their rank and their personal charms, were thought wor- 
thy of being presented to the Commander of Lhe Faithful. 28 They 
were accordingly sent to the court and introduced into the harem. 
When the eldest was brought into the presence of the calif, whose 
curiosity liad been stimulated by reports of her attractions, she 
burst into a flood of tears, and exclaimed that she was now unworthy 
of his notice, having been dishonoured by Casim before she was 
sent out of her own country. The calif was moved by her beauty, 
and euraged at the insult offered to him by his servant ; and, giving 
way to the first impulse of his resentment, he sent orders that 
Casim should be sewed up in a raw hide, and sent in that con- 
dition to Damascus. When his orders were executed, he produced 
the body to the princess, who was overjoyed at the sight, and cx- 
ultingly declared to the astonished calif that Casim was innocent, 
but that she had now revenged the death of her father and the ruin 
of her family. 29 

The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the life of 


Their expul- 
sion. 

•A.D. 714, 
a.h. 80. 


Casim. His conquests were made over to his successor 
Temirn, in the hands of whose family they remained till 
the downfall of the house of Ommeia, that is, for about 


thirty-six years ; when by some insurrection of which we 
do not know the particulars, the Mussulmans were expelled 


library at the India House, until the narra- 
tive of Cdsim’s military transactions had 
been completed. It seems to be the source 
from which most of the other accounts are 
drawn. In its present form it was written 
by Mohammed Ali Bin Hamid, in Hijra 
613, a.d. 1216 ; but it professes to be a 
translation of an Arabic work found in the 
possession of the Cazi of Bakkar ; and the 
original must have been written immedi- 
ately after the event, as it constantly refers, 
by name, to the authority of living wit- 
nesses. Though loaded with tedious 
speeches, and letters ascribed to the prin- 
cipal actors, it contains a minute and con- 
sistent account ofHfee transactions during 


Mohammed Casim’s invasion, and some of 
the preceding Hindi! reigns. It is full of 
names of places, and would throw much 
light on the geography of that period, if 
examined by any person capable of ascer- 
taining the ancient Shanscrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original 
Arab writer and the translator, besides the 
innumerable errors of the copyist. 

27 Tarikhi Hind o Sind. 

28 Walid, the sixth calif of the house of 
Ommeia. 

29 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 410; 
A'yeni Akberi, vol. ii. p. 119; Pottinger’s 
Travels, p. ,389. 
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by the R&jput tribe of Sumera, and all their Indian conquests 
restored to the Hindus, who retained possession for nearly 500 
years. 30 , * 

L seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to Mul- 
tan during tlicir first ardour for conquest and conversion, causes of 
should not have overrun India as easily as they did gressTtK 0 
Persia, and should now allow themselves to be beaten out minXT 19 
of a province where they had once a firm footing; but the con- 
dition of the two countries was not the same; and, although the 
proverbial riches of India, and the inoffensive character of its inha- 
bitants, seemed to invite an invader, yet there were discouraging 
circumstances, which may not have been without effect even on tho 
blind zeal of the Arabs. 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both assailed, 
afforded no support to each other. The priests of the worshippers 
of fire arc among the most despised classes of the people. 31 Tlieir 
religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging. The powers 
of good and evil are so equally matched, that tho constant attention 
of every man is necessary to defend himself by puerile ceremonies 
against the malignant spirits from whom his deity is too weak to 
protect him. 38 • 

To the believers of such a fhhh, uninfluenced as they wero by a 
priesthood, the annunciation of “ one God, the most powerful and 
I lie most merciful,” must have appeared like a triumph of the good 
principle; and when the overthrow of a single monarch had de- 
stroyed the civil government in all its branches, there remained no 
obstacle to the completion of 'the conquest and conversion of the 
nation. 

Hut in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely connected 
with the government, and deeply revered by their countrymen ; and 
a religion interwoven with the laws and manners of the people, 
which exercised an irresistible influence over ^licir very thoughts. 
To this was joined a horror of change and* a sort of passive courage, 
which is perhaps the best suited to allow time for an impetuous 
attack to spend its force. Even the divisions of the Hindus were in 
their favour : the downfall of one raja only removed a rival from the 
prince who was next behind ; and the invader diminished his num- 
bers, and got further from his resources, without being able to strike 
a blow which might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 

30 Briggs’ a Ferishtn, vol. iv. p. 411; ancient and modern tenets of tho magi, see 

A'yeni Akberi, vol. ii. p. 120. Part of tho Mr. Erskinc’s Essay on the Sacred Books 
expelled Arabs found a settlement among and Religion of the Persia, in the 'Tram - 
the Afghans. {Ferishtn, vol. i. p. 7.) actions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. 

31 For a very curious comparison of the 11. p. 295. 32 Ibid. p. 335. 
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invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, for 
it is principally to them that wo must ascribe the slow progress of 
the Mahometan religion in India, and the comparatively mild and 
tolerant form which it assumed in that country. 

At the time of the transactions which we are now relating, there 
were other causes which tended to delay the progress of the Ma- 
hometans. The spirit of their government was gradually altered. 
Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became politic sovereigns, 
more intent on the aggrandizement of their families than the propa- 
gation of their faith ; and by the same degrees they altered from 
rude soldiers to magnificent and luxurious princes, who had other 
occupations besides war, and other pleasures as attractive as those 
of victory. Omar set out to his army at Jeiusalein with his arms 
and provisions on the same camel with himself; and Othman extin- 
guished his lamp, when he had finished the Labours of the day, that 
the public oil might not be expended on his enjoyments. A1 
Mahdi, within a century from the last-named calif, loaded 500 
camels with ice and snow; and the profusion of one day of the 
Abbassides would have defrayed all the expenses of the four first 
califs. The translation of the CJreek philosophers by A1 Mamun 
was an equally wide departure from the spirit which led to tin? 
story of the destruction of the library at Alexandria by Omar. 

For these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arabs ceased with 
the transactions which we have just related ; and the next attacks 
on India were made by other nations, to whose history we have now 
to turn. 

When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before related, their 
Tartar nft- possessions were divided by the Oxus from a territory to 
65i, A.H. ai. which, from that circumstance, they gave the name of 
Mawar ul Nnhr, literally Beyond the .River ; or, as we translate it, 
Transoxiana. This tract was bounded on the north by the Jax- 
artes, on the west the Caspian Sea, and on the east by Mount 
Irnaus. Though large portions of it are desert, otlier^are capable 
of high cultivation ; and, wliile it was in the hands of the Arabs, it 
seems not to have been surpassed in prosperity by the richest por- 
tions of the globe. It was occupied partly by fixed inhabitants and 
partly by pastoral tribes. Most of the fixed inhabitants were Per- 
sians, and all the moving shephei Is were? Tartars. Such is likewise 
the state of things at present, and probably has been from' remote 
antiquity. 33 

33 See Erskintfs Baber , Introduction, p. markable proof, dated in tl#' year 94 of 
xliii., and Heeren, Researches in Asia, vol. the Hijra (a.d. 716), is given by Captain 
i. p. 260. The language at the time of the Burnes. ( Travels , vol. ii. pp. 269, 356.) 
Arab conquest was Persian, of which a re- c 
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The great influence which the Tartars 34 of Transoxiana have ex- 
orcised oyer tho history of the neighbouring nations and of India, 
makes us anxious to know something of their origin an^T former 
stiu c; but we soon meet with many difficulties in following up the 
inquiry. It would be an important step to ascertain to which of 
the three great nations whom we include under the name of Tartars 
they belonged ; but although the Turks , Moguls , and Mdnclius are 
distinguished from each other by the decisive test of language, and 
though at present they are each marked by other peculiarities, yet 
then* is a general resemblance in features and manners tluoughout 
the whole, which renders it difficult for a person at a distance to 
draw the line between them ; even their languages, though as dif- 
ferent as Greek and Sluinscrit, have the same degree of family like- 
ness with those two . 33 In making the attempt, we derive little aid 
from their geographical position. At present the Manchus are in 
the oast, the Moguls in the centre, and the Turks in the west ; but 
the positions of the two last-named races have been partially re- 
versed within the period of accurate history, and it is impossible 
to say what they may have been in still earlier ages. The Arabs 
and other wandering tribes in the south of Asia make long jour- 
neys, for fresh pastures or for change of climate, but each has some 
tract which it considers as its e >\ n, and many occupy the same in 
which they were found when first noticed by other nations. Not so 
the Tartars, who have always been formed into great monarchies ; 
and, besides migration for convenience within their own limits, have 
been led by ambition to general movements, and have been con- 
stantly expelling or subduing each other; so that they not*only 
were continually changing tlieir abodes, but forming new combina- 
tions and passing under new names according to that of the horde 
which had acquired* a predominancy. A tribe is at one moment 
mentioned on the banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great 
wall of China; and a horde which at first scarcely tilled a valley in 
the mountains of Altai, in a few years after cannot be contained in 
all Tartary. 

It, is, therefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a particular horde, 
and to trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as to follow one 
emmet through the turmoil of an ant-hill. 

The Turks at present are distinguished from the rest by their 
having the Tartar features less marked, as well as by fairer com- 

31 I use the words Tartar and Tartary rica are to the original inhabitants of those 
solely in their European sense, as a general quarters of the globe ; but it is equally con- 
term for a certain great tract and great venient for the purpose of generalization, 
assemblage of nations. The word in this 36 Sec Dr. Prichard on the Ethnography 
sense is as little known to the people to of Upper Asia, 'IWmsactions of the Koyal 
"hom it applies as Asia, Africa and Ame- Geographical Society, vol. ix. ® 
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plexions and more civilized manners; and these qualities might 
afford the means of recognising them at all times, if wo could 
be sure, that they did not owe them entirely to their greater 
opportunities of intermixing with other races, and that the 
same superiority was not possessed in former times by portions of 
the other Tartars which may havo then occupied the western ter- 
ritory . 30 

It may assist in distinguishing these races, to mention that the 
Uzbeks who now possess Transox ianu, the Tiircmans both on the 
Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tribes of the north of 
Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, are all Turks ; 
as was the greater part of the army of Tamerlane. The ruling 
tribe, and the greater part of the army of Chengiz KMn, was 
Mogul. The Tartar dynasty that now reigns in China and the 
adjoining part of Tartary is Mdncliu. 

On the whole, I should suppose that a portion of the Turks 
Tiirks in had settled in Transoxiana long before the Christian asm ; 
Transoxiana. that though often passed over by armies and emigrations 
of Moguls, they had never since been expelled; and that they 
formed the bulk of the Nomadic and part of the permanent popula- 
tion at the time of the Arab invasion . 37 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, of much later arrival ; 
they wore probably Turks themselves, and certainly had just before 
been incorporated with an assemblage, in which that race took tin: 
lead, and which, although it had been tributary to Persia only a 
century before, 3S had since possessed an ephemeral empire, extend- 
ing 'from the Caspian Sea and the Oxus, to the Lake B&ikal, and 
the mouths of the Yanisoi in Siberia , 39 and were now again broken 
into small divisions and tributary to China . 40 

It was fifty-five years after the final conquest of Persia, and 


35 The Turks of Constantinople and 
Persia have so completely lost the Tartar 
features, that some physiologists have pro- 
nounced them to belong to the Caucasian 
or European, and not to the Tartar, race. 
The Turks of Bokhara and all Transoxiana, 
though so long settled among Persians, and 
though greatly softened in appearance, re- 
tain their original features sufficiently to 
* be recognisable at a glance as Tartars. 'He 
Guigncs, from the state of information in 
his' time, was seldom able to distinguish 
a the Tartar nations ; but on one point he 
*- decided and consistent, viz. that the 
ng-nou is another name for the Tiirks. 
33 g ce jthe lleoung-nou he places, without 
xliii. and &n< * the greater port of 

i. p. 260. The ia£ thc9e ™s t on their ap-, 

Arab conquest was 8truck M much tcrror 
^ hysiognomy and savage 


manners as from their victories. Attila 
himself was remarkable for these national 
peculiarities. (Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 33, 
quarto.) Another division of the same 
branch of the Ifeoung-nou had previously 
settled among the Persians in Transoxiana, 
and acquired the name of White ftuns, 
from their change from the national com- 
plexion. (De Guignes, vol. ii. pp. 282, 
325.) 

37 The Arab and Persian Mussulmans 
always call their neighbours Turks , and 
(though well aware of the existence of the 
Moguls) are apt to apply the term Turk as 
vaguely and generally as we do Tartar . 
See the whole of this subject ably dis- 
cussed in tbo introduction to Erskine’s 
“ Baber,” pp. xviii.-xxv. 

38 De Guignes, vol. i. part ii. p. 4G9. 

39 Ibid. pp. 477, 478. 40 Ibid. p. 493. 
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five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs crossed 
tlie Oxus, under Catiba, governor of Khorasan. He Arab con- 
first occupied HisAr, opposite Balkh. In the course J ronRoxiono. 
of the next six years ho ]iad taken Samarcand and aIh. sT-iV. 2, 
Roklidra, overrun the country north *of the Oxus, and subdued the 
kingdom of Klidrizm, on the Lake of Ami ; 41 and although his 
power was not introduced without a severe contest, often witli 
doubtful success, against the Turks, yet in the end it was so well 
established, that by the eighth year lie was able- to reduce A D tl3> 
the kingdom of Ferghana, and extend his acquisitions to A - H - 94 * 
Mount Imaus and the Jaxartes. 

The conquest of Spain took place hi the same year ; and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it ever 
attained. 

Tint it had already shown symptoms of internal decay which 
foreboded its dismemberment at no distant period. 

Fjven in the first half century of the Hijra, the murder of Oth- 
man and the incapacity of Ali led to a successful revolt, and the 
election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The house AiIli658| 
of Online ia, who were thus raised to the califate, were Ajr - 38 - 
disturbed during their rule of ninety years by* the supposed rights 
el* the posterity of the prophet through his daughter Fdtima, whgse 
claim afforded a pretext in every case of revolt or detection ; until, 
in A.n. 750, tlie rebellion of the great province of Khor&san gavo 
the last blow to their power, and placed the descendants of Abbas, 
the prophet’s uncle, on the throne. 

Spain held out for tlie old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empire was never restored. 


CHAPTER II. 

DYNASTIES FORMED AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 
OF THE CALIFS. 

Tiie death of Hdrun al Rashid, fifth calif of the house of Abbds, 
was accelerated by a journey undertaken in consequence of an 
obstinate revolt of Transoxiana, 1 which was quelled by bis A.D. 800, 
son, Mdmiin ; and the long residence of that prince in A,H * 19 °* 
Khordsdn maintained for a time the connexion of that province 


41 Now called Khiva or O'fganj. generally, the “ Tariklii Tabari.’ 

1 Price, vol. ii. p. 79. Hia authority ia, 
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with the empire. But it was by means of a revolt of Ivhorasan 
that Mdmun had himself been enabled to wrest the califate from his 
brother Amin ; and he had not long removed his court to Bagdad, 
before Tahir, who had been the principal instrument of his cleva- 
A .i>. 82 o, tion, began to establish his own authority in Khor&san, 
a.h. 205. nll( j soon l )CC ame virtually independent. 2 Khurasan and 
Transoxiana were never again united to the califate ; and the 
Commanders of the Faithful being not long afterwards reduced to 
a.d. 861 , pageants in the hands of the Turkish guards, the dissolu- 
a.h. 217. tion of the Arab empire may from that time be regarded 
as completed 

The family of Tahir ruled quietly and obscurely for upwards 
T1 jtJ aher " fifty years, when they were deposed by the So- 
* a ifaV? 0, a more conspicuous dynasty, though of even 

Th's rfriie- s h 01 ^ ^’duration. 4 Yacfib, the son of Leith, the founder, 
aj>. 872 - 903 .’ was a brazier of Sistan, who first raised a re \ oil in his 
native province, and afterwards overran all Persia to the Oxus, and 
died while on his advance against the calif in Bagdad. 11 is brothc 1 *. 


Omar, was defeated and made prisoner by the Samanis; which put 
an end to the greatness of the family, though a younger member 
a.d. 903 , maintained 1 himself in Sistan for a few years after the loss 
a h. 2 !>u. 0 f tl 1( ‘ir other possessions. 5 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years ; but their me- 
mory must have survived in Sistan, for at the end of half a century 
we find that country again asserting its independence under one of 
a.jj. 9 hi, their descendants, 6 who was finally subdued by Sultan 
.A.'»’ioni f Mahmiid of Ohazni, more than 100 years after the down- 
a.h. 39ii. full of the original dynasty. 7 

The hawn of ^ u ' fi° llS(3 WtmAni subsisted for more than 120 
Sumfini. years; 8 and though not themselves invaders of India, 
? they had more connexion than their predecessors with the 
history of that country. 

They derive their name either f*om one of their ancestors, or 
from a town in Bokhara, or in Balkh, from which they drew their 
origin. 9 The first of the family mentioned in history was already a 
person of consideration, when he attracted the notice of the Calif 
Mamiin, then residing in Klioras&n. By the directions of that prince, 
three of the SAmAni’s sons were appointed to governments beyond 
a.d. 817-H20, the Oxus, and one to that of Her At. They were continued 
A.H. 202-205. unc ] er ^ho- TAherites, and retained Transoxiana after 
the fall of that dynasty, till the death of YAcub Leith ; when 


* Price » vo1 - P- 225. 3 Ibid. p. 155. " From a.d. 892, a.ii. 279, to a.d. 1004, 

4 Ibid. p. 229. 5 Ibid. p. 234. A.H. 395. 

; Ibid. p. 243. 7 Ibid. p. 282. 9 Ousley's *Ebn Haukal, p. 304. 
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11i(‘V passed the Oxus at the head of a large army of caValry, pro- 
bably composed of their Turki subjects, made Omar Leith prisoner, 
as h is been related, and took possession of all the terri- aA) 900t 
tnry lie liad conquered. They governed it in the name, * An - 287 - 
tliough perfectly independent of the calif, until they were deprived 
of a large portion of it by the family of Buya, called also the 
llcuemites, from the district in M&zendcr&n in which their founder 
was a fisherman on the Caspian Sea. 

Cut off by a high range of mountains from the rest of Persia, and 
protected by the difficulty of access, the extensive forests, The Blades 
ami tin; unwholesome climate, Mazendoran had never Deiiemites. 
been perfectly converted, and probably never entirely subdued : it 
was the scat of constant insurrections, w r as often in the hands of 
worshippers of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which the 
Deiiemites rose to consequence, and at length acquired sufficient 
force to wrest the western provinces of Persia from the Sdnianis, to 

ize mi Bagdad and the person of the calif, and to rule A l) 

\ er ail extensive territory in his muuo for a period ex- 93 A 'J 955, 

( 'i 'ding 100 years. 

After their losses by the Doilemite conquests, the S&manis re- 
mained masters of Khoi asan and Transoxiana, § and gave rise to the 
d\ nasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the Mussulman em- 
pire of ‘India, 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the house 
of Samani, that Alptegin, the founder of this now dy- Aipterfn, 
nasly, rose into importance. ITc was a Turki slave, and th ° 

his original duty is said to have been to amuse his master GIla/,U) # 
l»v tumbling and tricks of legerdemain. 10 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of^rust on slaves ; 
and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage*, as well as 
integrity, rose in time to lx* governor of Klioras&n. On A>lJ>901> 
the death of his patron, 11 he was consulted about the best A, ‘ 1,350 ' 
person of the family for a successor ; and happening, unluckily, to 
give his suffrage against Mansur, on whom the choice of the other 
chiefs had fallen, he incurred the ill-will of his sovereign, was de- 
prived of his government, and if he had not displayed great mili- 
tary skill in extricating liimself from among his enemies, he would 
have lost his liberty, if not bis life, lie had, however, a body of 
trusty adherents, under whose protection lie made good his retreat 
until he found himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the 

10 TVIlerbelot, article “ Alpteghin.” but it is evidently a slip, either of the 

11 Price, vol. ii. p. 243 ; Dc Guignes, author or the printer, for in the date 

vol. ii. p. 155 • Fcrishta (vol. i. p. 12, of Alptegfn’s death he comes within a 
makes his remit a.d. 962, a.h. 3.>1 ; D*Uer- moderate distance of the other authorities, 
helot makes this date a.d. 917, A.n. 305; , 
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mountains of Solim£n. The plain country, including Balkh, Her&t, 
, and Sistan, received the new governor, and remained 
, in obedience to the Samams; but the strong tract 
betweeit that and the Indus bade defiance to all their attacks ; and 
though not all subject to Alptegfn, all contributed to secure his 
independence. One historian states that he was accompanied on his 
retreat by a body of 3000 disciplined slaves or Mainliiks, who 
would, of course, be Turks of his own original condition : 12 he would 
doubtless also be accompanied and followed, from time to time, by 
soldiers who had served under him when governor ; but it is pro- 
bable that the main body of his army was drawn from the country 
where he was now established. 13 

The inhabitants of the cultivated country were not unwarlike ; 
and the Afgh&ns of the lulls, even when their tribe did not aclmow- 
ledge his authority, would be allured by his wages to enter his 
ranks. He seems to have made no attempt to extend his territory ; 

a.p. 976 and he died within fomteen .years after he became inde- 

ail365.i 5 pendent. i4 

Alptegin had a slave named Scbektegin, whom he had purchased 
Sebektegfa. from a merchant who brought him from Turkestan, and 
whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power and trust, that 
at his death lie was the effective head of his government, and in the 
end became his successor. 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sebektegin his 
daughter in marriage, and himself apffcinted him his heir; 10 and 
others confirm the immediate succession, though not the previous 
marriage. 17 

Hut Ferishta’s account 1H is, that Alptegin, dying in a.d. 975, 
a.h. 8(55, left ato on named Isakh, whom Sebektegin accompanied 
to Bokhara. Isakh was then appointed by Mansur Sarnani to bo 
governor of Ghazni, and Sebektegin his deputy. Isakh died in 
a.d. 977, a.h. 3(57, when Sebektegin was aeknowlegcd as his suc- 
cessor, and married Alptegin’s daughter. 19 

12 Price, from the “ Kholusat al Akh- in riding down a fawn ; but when he was 

b&r,” vol. ii. p. 243. carrying off his prize in triumph, he ob- 

13 D’Herbelot, article “ Alptcghin.” served the dam following his horse, and 

14 Price, vol. ii. p. 244 ; Ferishta, vol. i. showing such evident murks of distress, 

p. 13 ; De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 156. that ho was touched with compassion, and 

16 D’Heibelot makes it a.d. 964, a.h. at last released his captive, pleasing him- 
353. self with the gratitude of the mother, 

16 De Guignes (who quotes Abufeda), which often turned back to gaze at him as 
vol. ii. p. 156; D’lierbelot (who quotes she went off to the forest with her fawn. 
Khondemir). 17 Price, vol. ii. p. 277. That night the Prophet appeared to him 

18 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 13. in a dream, told him that God had given 

18 A story is told of Sebektegin, while him a kingdom as a reward for his hu- 
yct a private horseman, which proves the manity, and enjoined him not to forget his 
humanity of the historian, if not of the feelings of mercy when ho came to the 
hero. One day, in hunting, he succeeded exercise of power. 
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lie had scarcely to take possession of his new kingdom before 
ho was called on to excrt himself in its defence. 20 

TV establishment of a Mahometan government so near to their 
frontier as that of Ghazni, must naturally have disquieted the Hin- 
dus on the Indus, and appears to have led to their being harassed 
by frequent incursions. At length Jeip&l, raja of Lahor, inv^j°n of 
whose dominions were contiguous to those of Ghazni, de- of 
tormined to become assailant in his turn. He led a large army into 
Laglmian, at the mouth of the valley which extends from Peshdwer 
to Calml, and was there met by Sebektegm.*' 'While the armies 
were w r atcking a favourable opportunity for engaging, they wero 
assailed by a furious tempest of wind, rain, and thunder, which 
an as ascribed to supernatural causes, and so disheartened the Indians, 
naturally more sensible to cold and Avct than their antagonists, 
tlmt Jeipal was induced to make proposals of an accommodation. 
Srhoktegi'n was not at first disposed to hearken to him; but, being 
made aware of the consequence of driving Hindus to despair, he at 
Icagtli consented to treat; and Jeipal surrendered fifty Repelled, 
elephants, and engaged to pay a large sum of money. 

When lie found himself again in safety, he refused to fulfil this 
part of his agreement, and even threw the ^messengers sent to 
demand the execution of it into prison. 

Rebektegui was not likely to submit to such an insult and breach 
of faith: lie again assembled liis troops, and recommenced n mdli C011 _ 
his inarch towards the Indus, while .Jeipal called in thfo 1,:,k ' racy ‘ 
assistance of the rajas of Delhi, Ajmlr, Calinjar, and Canouj, 
and advanced to Laglmian with an army of 100,000 horse, aqd a 
prodigious number of loot soldiers. Sebektegm ascended a height 
to \icw the enemy, and beheld the whole plain covered with their 
innumerable host; but ho was nowise dismayed at the prospect ; 
and, relying on the courage and discipline of his own troops, he 
commenced the attack with an assurance of victory. He first 
pressed one point of the Indian army with a constant succession of 
charges by fresh bodies of cavalry ; and when he found them begin 
to waver, he ordered a general assault along the whole line : the 
Indians at once gave way, and were pursued, with a dreadful 
slaughter, to the Indus. Sebektogfn found a rich plunder Defeated, 
in their camp, and levied heavy contributions on the surrounding 
districts. He also took possession of the country up to the Indus, 

20 From this time forward my principal guidance of an author so much superior to 
dependence will be on Ferishta, a Persian most of his class in Asia. Where the 
historian, who long resided in India, and nature qf my narrative admitted of it, L 
M rote iu the end of the sixteenth century, have often used the very expressions of 
a history of all the Mahometan dynasties Ferishta, which, in Colonel Briggs’s trans- 
in that country down to his own time, lation, it would be difficult to improve. 

J think myself fortunate in paving the • 
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and left ah officer with ten thousand horse, as his governor of 
PeshAwer. # 

The Afghans and Khiljis 21 of LaghmAn immediately tendered 
their allegiance, and furnished useful recruits to his army . 22 

After these expeditions, he employed himself in settling his 
own dominions (which now extended on the west to beyond Oan- 
dahAr) ; when an opportunity presented itself of promoting his own 
aggrandizement by a timely interposition in favour of his nominal 
sovereign. 


assists the 
SiCni&ms 
against the 
eastern 
Tartars. 

A.l). 993, 
A.H. 383. 


Noli or Noah (the seventh of the Samani kings) had been driven 
Sfbektegfn from Bokhara, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
invasion of Bdgra Khan, king of the Hoeike Tartars, who 
at that time possessed almost all Tnrtary beyond thelmaus, 
as far east as China . 83 The fortunate sickness, retreat, 
and death of Bdgra Khan restored Ndh to his throne. 
An attempt he soon after made to punish the disaffection shown 
by his governor of KliorAsAn, during his misfortunes, drove that chief 
into an alliance with Faik, another noble of Bokhara, whose tur- 
bulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period in the latter 
days of the Samanis; and the confederates, more anxious about 
their own interests tjiun the safety of the state, called in the aid of 
the Deileinite prince who ruled in the adjoining provinces of Persia, 
and was well disposed to extend his dominions by promoting 
dissensions among his neighbours. To resist this powerful com- 
bination, Ndh had recourse to Sebektegm, and that leader marched 
towards Boklidra at the head of his army, more on the footing 
of qn ally than a subject, lie had stipulated, on -the protext of 
his infirmities, that lie should not dismount at the meeting ; but 
lie no sooner came in sight of his sovereign, than he threw himself 
from his horse, and would have kissed the royal stirrup if he 
had not been prevented by Noli, who hastened to receive him in 
his arms. 

Tlicir united force might not have been sufficient to oppose their 
enemies if it had not been for the t eaehery of tho Deilemite general, 
who, in the critical moment of the action, threw his shield over his 
back as a sign of peace, and went over with his troops to Sebektegm. 
The rebels now evacuated their usurpations, and Ndh rewarded 


21 The Khiljis, or Khaljis, arc a Tart r 
tribe, part of which, in the tenth century, 
was still near the source of the Jaxartes, 
hut of which a portion had even then been 
long settled between Sistan and India (i. e. 
yi the Afghan country). In the tenth 
century they still spoke Tiirki. They seem 
very early to have been closely connected 
with the Afghans, with whom their name 
is almost invariably associated. (For their 


original stock and residence in Tartory, 
see De Guigiios, vol. iii. p. 9, note; D’Hcr- 
belot, article “Khaladj Elm Haukal, p- 
209 ; and for their abode in the Afghan 
country, ibid. p. 207. This last author 
wrote between a.d. 902 and a.d. 968.) 

22 Briggs’s Ferishtn, vol. i. pp. 15-19. 

33 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 157 ; Price, 
vol. ii. p. 247. 
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the services of Sebektegin, by confirming him in his own govern- 
ment, and conferring that of Khords&n on*$is son Mahmud. But 
the rebels, though disconcerted at the moment, were able onpd more 
to cc llect.their forces, and next year they returned so unexpectedly, 
that they surprised and defeated Mahmiid at Nishapur. It was 
with some exertion that Sebektegin was enabled again to A D g95i 
encounter them. The contest ended in their being totally AM ’ 387 ‘ 
defeated in the neighbourhood of Tus (now Meshhed). 24 Their force 
was completely broken; and F&ik, abandoning the scene of his 
former importance, fled to E'lik Kh&n, the successor of Bdgra, by 
whose powerful interposition lie was soon after reconciled to N6h, 
and appointed to the government of Samarcand. 

Immediately after this arrangement N6h died; and E'lik Khdn, 
profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced on Bokhdra, 
supported by his ally from Samarcand, and ultimately compelled the 
new Prince, Mansur II., to place all the power of his government in 
the hands of Fdik. 

During these transactions Sebektegin died on his way Death of se- 
ku*k to Ghazni. 25 bekte ^ n - 


HOUSE OF GHAZNI. 

CHAPTER III. 

sulta'n mahmu'd. 

• 

Mahmud had from liis boyhood . accompanied his father on his cam- 
paigns, and had given early indications of a warlike and Disputed 
decided character. He was now in his thirtieth year, and, d gg7 
from his tried coinage and capacity, seemed in every way a.h. 
litted to succeed to the tlirone ; but his birth was probably illegi- 
timate, 1 and, from his absence at his government of Nishapiir, his 
younger brother Isrndel was enabled (according to some accounts) 
to obtain the dying nomination of Sebektegin, and certainly to seize 
on the reins of government and cause himself to be proclaimed 
without delay. Not the least of his advantages was the command 
of his father’s treasures.; he employed them to conciliate the leading 
men with presents, to augment the pay of the army, and to court 
popularity with all classes by a lavish expenditure on shows and 
entertainments. 

24 De Guignes, vol. il. p. 158 ; Price, Price. D’Herbelot.) 

Vo J* P* 248 ; Fcrishta, vol. i. p. 22. 1 See Colonel Briggs’s note on Ferislite, 

“ He died within a month of Ndh, a.d. vol. i. p. 29. 

W, a, ii, 387. (Ferishtft. De Qulgnes. 

# T 
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By these means, though still more by the force of actual posses- 
sion, and perhaps an cfKnion of his superior right, he obtained the 
suppbrjt of all that part of the kingdom which was not under the 
.immediate government of Mahmud. 

The conduct of the latter prince, on this contempt of his claims, 
may either have arisen from the consciousness of a weak title, or 
from natiu-al or assumed moderation. He professed the strongest 
attachment to his brother, and a wish to have given way to liim if 
he had been of an age to undertake so arduous a duty ; and he 
offered that, if Ismael would concede the supremacy to his superior 
experience, he would repay the sacrifice by a grant of the pro- 
vinces of Balkh and Khorasdn. His offers were immediately re- 
jected ; and, seeing no further hopes of a reconciliation, he resolved 
to bring things to an issue by 1 an attack on the capital. Ismael, 
who was still at Balkh, penetrated his design, and interposing 
between him and Ghazni, obliged him to come to a general en- 
gagement. It was better contested than might have been ex- 
pected from the unequal skill of the generals, but was favourable 
to Mahmud : Ghazni fell, Ismael was made prisoner, and passed 
the rest of liis life in confinement, though allowed every indulgence 
consistent with such a situation. '/ 

These internal contests, which lasted for seven months, contri- 
buted to the success of E'lik Ivh&u, who had now established his 
own influence over Mansur 11., by compelling him to receive FAik 
as his minister, or, in other words, his master. 

Dissembling his consciousness of the ascendency of his old 
enbmies, Mahmud made a respectful application to Mansur for the 
continuance of his government of Khordsan. His request was 
abruptly rejected, and a creature of the new administration ap- 
pointed his successor. 

But Mahmud was not so easily dispossessed; he repelled the 
new governor, and although ho avoided an immediate conflict with 
Mansur, who was brought in person against him, he withheld 
all appearance of concession, and remained in full preparation 
for defence; when some disputes and jealousies at court led to 
the dethronement and blinding of Mansiir, and the elevation of 
a.d. » 99 , Abdulmelek as the instrument of Fdik. On this, Mahmud 
Mctfimthi ordered the name of the S&m&nis to be left out of the public 
hi^inde- prayers ; took possession .of Khor&s&n in his own name ; 
pendenco. an d, having soon after received an investiture from the. 
calif, (the dispenser of powers which he himself no longer enjoyed,) 
he declared himself an independent sovereign, and fiiftt assumed 
^ftie title x>f Suiting since so general among Mahometan princes. 3 

* Though not before adopted by the Mussulman#, it i» an old Arable word for a king. 
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E'lik KliAn, not to be shut out of his share of the spoil, advanced 
on Bokhdra, under pretence of supportrag Abdulmelek;; and, 
taking possession of all Transoxiana, put an end to the dynasty of 
Barnaul, after it had reigned for more than 120 years. 

Mahmud, now secure in the possession of his dominions, had it 
almost in his own choice in which direction he should extend them. 
The kingdoms on the west, so attractive from their connexion with 
the Mahometan religion and their ancient renown, were in such a 
state of weakness and disorder that a large portion ultimately fell 
into his hands without an effort ; and the ease with which the rest 
was subdued by the Seljuks, who were once his subjects, showed 
how little obstruction there was to his advancing his frontier to the 
Hellespont. 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider field for 
romantic enterprise. The great extent of that favoured country, 
the rumours of its accumulated treasures, the fertility of the soil, 
and the peculiarity of its productions, raised it into a land of fable, 
in which the surrounding nations might indulge their imaginations 
without control. The adventures to be expected in such a country 
derived fresh lustre from their being the means of extending the 
Mahometan faith, the establishment, of which athong a new people 
was in those times the most glorious exploit that a king or con- 
queror could achieve. 

These views made the livelier impression on Mahmud, from 
his first experience in arms having been gained in a war witli 
Hindus ; and were seconded by liis natural disposition, even at that 
lime liable to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field for plunder. 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with E'lik KMn, 
leaving him in possession of Transoxiana ; cemented the alliance by 
a marriage with the daughter of that prince ; and, having quelled 
an insurrection of a representative of Sofarides, who had been 
tolerated in a sort of independence in Sistdn, and whom, on a sub- 
sequent rebellion, 3 he seized and imprisoned, ho proceeded on his 
first invasion of India. 

Throe centuries and a half had elapsed since the conquest of 
Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out on this ex- his first 
pedition. He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen horse, and t6i™lta! on 
was met by his father’s old antagonist, Jeip&l of*Ldhor, A.H. 391.’ 
in the neighbourhood of P&h&wer. He totally defeated him, took 
him prisoner, and pursued his march to Batinda, beyond the 
Satlaj. He stormed ancUplundered that place ; * and then returned 

* a.d. 1002. tion, In a sort of desert, would promise. 

Batinda seems formerly to have been It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the 
a place of more consequence tbypfe Its situa- residency of the raja of Lahrfr alternately • 

T 2 
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with the rich spoils of the camp and country to Ghazni. He 
released the Hindu prisoners for a ransom, on the rdja’s renewing 
his premises of tribute; but put some Afghans who had joined 
them to death. Jeipal, on returning from his captivity, worn out 
by repeated disasters, and perhaps constrained by some superstition 
of Ins subjects, made over his crown to his son Anang Pdl ; and 
mounting a pyre which he had ordered to be constructed, set it on 
fire with his own hands, and perished in the flames. 

Anang Pal was true to his father’s engagements ; but the rdja of 
second Bhatia, a dependency of L&hor, on the southern side of 

expedition, jfultan, refused to pay his share of the tribute, and 

resolutely opposed the Sultan, who went against him in person. 
He was driven, first from a well-defended intrenchment, then from 
his principal fortress, and at last destroyed himself in the thickets 
a.t>.ioo 4 , of the Indus, where he had fled for concealment, and 

A.ir. 395 . where many of his followers fell in endeavouring to 

revenge his death. 

Mahmud’s next expedition was to reduce his dependent, the 
Third Afghan clnef of Multan, 6 who, though a Mussulman, had 
expedition. rollounco( i his allegiance, and had formed a close alliance 
with Anang Pal. • 

The tribes of the mountains, being probably not sufficiently sub- 
dued to allow of a direct march from Ghazni to Mult&n, the raja 
was able to interpose between Mahmud and his ally. The armies 
met somewhere near Peshawor, when the rdja was routed, pursued 
to Sodra (near Yizirabad), on the Acesines, and compelled to take 
refhgc in Cashrnir. Mahmud then laid siege to Multdn : at the 
a.d. 1005 . end of seven days, ho accepted the submission of the chief, 
a.h. 369. together with a contribution; and returned to Ghazni. 
He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence of 
invasion of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable invasion 
und^Laik his dominions by the armies of E'lik Khan. Though 
Kh6u - so closely connected with him, the Tartar prince had been 
tempted, by observing his exclusive ttention to India, tb hope for 
an eas/ conquest of Khorasan, and had sent one army to Ilerdt 
and another to Balkh, to take possession. 

But he had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour .of his oppo- 
nent, who committed the charge of his territories on the Indus 

with the capital from which he took his 5 Ilis name was Abul Fatteh Ltfdi, and 
title. As the battle of Pcshawer was on he was grandson of Hamid Khdn Lrfdi, 
the 27th of November, Mahmiid would who had Jbined the enemies, of his faith 
< l£fcch Batinda toward the end of the cold for a cession of the provinces of Multan 
Reason, when the rivers of the Panjab, and Laghmdn, and who submitted to Se- 
though not all fordable, would offer little bektegin after his victory over the Hindiis. 

4 obstruction to cavalry. 
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to Scwuk, or Siik Pdl, a converted Hindii, and turning, by rapid 
marches, towards Khordsdn, soon forced E'lik Khan’s generals to 
retire for their own side of the Oxus. 

E'lik Khdn was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr Khdn of Khoten, who marched to join him with 
50*000 men. Thus strengthened, E'lik Khdn did not hesitate to 
cross the Oxus, and was met by Malimiid, near Balkh. On this 
occasion he brought 500 elephants into the field, and contrived, by 
his judicious arrangements, that they should not be liable to 
derange his own line, while they should produce their full effect on 
the men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed to their huge bulk 
and strange appearance. Accordingly the mere sight of them 
checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge ; on which the ele- 
phants advanced, and at once pushed into the midst of the enemy, 
dispersing, ovfrthrowing, and trampling under foot whatever was 
opposed to them ; it is said that Mahmud’s own elephant caught up 
the standard-bearer of E'lik Khan and tossed him aloft with his 
trunk, in sight of the Tartar king and his terrified fellow soldiers. 
Before this disorder could be recovered, the armies closed ; and so 


rapid and courageous was the onset of the Ghaznevites, that the 
Tartars gave way on all sides, and were driven with a AJ) . 1006> 
prodigious slaughter from the field of battle. 6 AJL 397 * 


E'lik Khdn escaped across the Oxus with a few attend- 
ants, and never again attempted to mak(f head against D^angr 
Malimud. 


The Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy ; but the 
advance of winter compelled him to abandon this design ; ancf ho 
did not regain liis capital without the loss of some hundreds of men 
and horses by the inclemency of the season. 

Meanwhile Siik Pal had revolted and relapsed into idolatry. 
Malmuid came unexpectedly upon liim, and, making him prisoner, 
confined him in a fort for life. 


Mahmiid had been prevented, by the invasion of E'lik Khdn, 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from Anang 
PAL As he was now at leisure to attend to Indian affairs, he 
assembled a large army, and set out in the spring of a.d. 1008, to 
resume liis operations against the rdja. 

But Anang Pdl had not been insensible to the risk to whjph ho 
was exposed. He had sent ambassadors to the Hindii Fonrt h 
princes far and near, pointing out to thorn the danger ea E!£ i ioS > 
with which all were threatened by the progress of Maho- A H * m 
metans, and the necessity of an immediate combination to prevent 
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the total destruction of their religion and independence. His argu- 
ments, which wore probably in accordance with their own previous 
feelings, made an impression on those to whom they were ad- 
dressed : the r&jas of Ujen, Gu&lior, Calinjer, Canouj, Delhi, and 
Ajmfr, entered into a confederacy ; and, uniting their forces, ad- 
Decfaivo vanced into the Panjab, with the largest army that had 
battle - over yet taken the field. Mahmud was alarmed at this 
unexpected display of force ; and, instead of meeting the danger 
with his usual alacrity, he halted in the presence of the enemy, 
and took up a position near Peshawer, in which he remained on 
the defensive. During his inaction the hostile army daily in- 
creased : the Hindu women sold their jewels, melted down their 
golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from a distance, to 
furnish resources for this holy war : and the Gakkars and other 
warlike tribes joining their army, they surrounded th# Mahometans, 
who were obliged to intrench their camp. But Mahmiid, though 
somewhat disconcerted, was far from having lost his courage ; and, 
wishing to profit by the strength of his position, he sent out a 
strong body of archers to provoke an attack on his intrenchments. 
The result was different from his expectations : the archers were at 
once repulsed by the Gakkars, who, in spite of the presence and 
exertions of the king, followed them up so closely, that a numerous 
body of those mountaineers, bare-headed and bare-footed, variously 
and strangely armed, parsed the intrenchments on both flanks, and, 
falling in with astonishing fury among the cavalry, proceeded, with 
their swords and knives, to out down and maim both horse and 
rider, until, almost in the twinkling of an eye, between 3000 
and 4000 Mussulmans had fallen victims to their savage im- 
petuosity. 7 ► 

The attacks, however, gradually abated ; and Mahmiid at length 
discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had advanced to 
profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the flights of arrows, 8 and 
had turned and fled from the field. This incident struck a terror 
■ into the enemy ; the Hindus, thinkir g themselves deserted by their 
general, first slackened their efforts, and at last gave way and dis- 
persed. Mahmud took immediate advantage of their confusion, 
and, sending out 10,000 chosen men in pursuit of them, destroyed 
double that number of his enemies before they reached a place of 
safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmiid allowed the Indians 

7 Price, vol. ii. p. 234. the Persian, turns these words into “naphtha 

8 In the original this is “ cannon and balls and arrows ; ” yet he is staggered by 
musquetry ; " and although ColonqJ Brjggs the agreement of all the MSS., and suspects 

. jjflnds a most ingenious solution, which, by an anachronism* in the author. I have 
' & slight change of the diacritical points in adopted the. simplest explanation. 
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no time to re-assemble : he followed them into the PanjAb, and soon 
found them so effectually dispersed, that he had time Temple of 
to execute one of those schemes of plunder in which ho ^ arcdu 
seems to have taken so much delight. It was directed against Na- 
garcot, a fortified temple on a mountain connected with jfclie lower 
range of HemalAya. This edifice, as it derived peculiar sanctity 
from a natural flame which issued from the ground within its 
precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a long succession of 
Hindu princes, and was likewise the depository of most of the 
wealth of the neighbourhood; so that, according to Ferishta, it 
contained a greater quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, and 
pearls, than was ever collected in the royal treasury of any prince 
on earth. 

Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to any 
assailant ; bu^ the garrison had been drawn off in the late great 
effort, and Mahmfid, on approaching the walls, found them lined 
by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly for quarter, 
and offered unqualified submission. Their terms were gladly 
acceded to, and the conqueror, entering witli the principal officers 
of liis court and household, took possession of their accumulated 
treasures. 700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans* of gold and silver 
plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2000 mans of un- 
wroug^ silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected since llajA Blmna, 
iu the Hindu heroic ages, are said to have fallen at once into his 
hands. 0 

With this vast booty Malmifid returned to (Jhazni, and next year 
celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to the people the 
spous of India, set forth in all their magn^encc on golden thrones 
and tables of the precious metals. The festival was held on a spa- 
cious plain and lasted three days ; sumptuous banquets were pro- 
vided for the spectators, 'alms were liberally distributed among the 
poor, and splendid presents were bestowed on persons distinguished 
for their rank, merits or sanctity. 

In a. ii. 401, he went in person against the strong country of 
fthor, in the mountains east of Herat. It was inhabited a.d- mo. ^ 
by the Afghans, of the tribe of Sur, # had been early con- oUr. 
verted, and was completely reduced under the califs in a.ii. 111. 
The chief had occupied an unassailable position, but was drawn out 
by a pretended flight (an operation which, though it seems so dan- 
gerous, yet, in the hands of historians, appeal's never to fail), and 

• 

® There ore many sorts of man; the disn man is 80 lbs. (Briggs’s note on 
smallest, that of Arabia, is 2 lbs..; the corn- Ferishta, vol. i. p. 48.) 
moncst, that of Tabriz, is 11 Jbs. The In- 
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being entirely defeated, swallowed ppison. His name was Mo- 
hammed Sur, and the conquest of his country is the more re- 
markable, as it was by his descendants that the house of Ghazni 
was overthrown. 

In the course of the next year but one, the mountainous country 
of Juijistdn, or Ghirghistdn, which lies on the upper course of the 
river Murgh&b, adjoining to Gh6r, was reduced by Mahmiid’s 

nrariornlfl ^ 


It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmud to 
Gh6r, for, in the same year (a.d. 1010, A.H. 401), he 
to India. again turned to India — which seems to have been the 
business of his life — took Multdn, and brought Abul Fatteh L6di 
prisoner to Ghazni. 

In the next year he made an expedition of unusual length to 
sixth Tanesar, not far from the Jamna, where he plundered the 
Capture of* temple (a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned 
Tandsar. witli an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before 
the Indian princes could assemble to oppose him. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next three years, except two 
ai^dghth predatory expeditions to Cashmi'r ; in returning from tho 
expeditions, last of which the army was misled, and, tho season being 
far advanced, many lives were lost: the only wonder is, that two 


invasions of so inaccessible a country should have been fended 
with so few disasters. 


These insignificant transactions were succeeded by an expedition 
conquest of which, as it extended Mahmud’s dominions to the Caspian 
Transyxiano. g ea? ma y l )e reckoned among the most important of his 
reign. E'lik KMn was now dead, and his successor, Toghdn I^Jian, 
was engaged in a desnjrate struggle with the Kliitan Tartars, 11 
which chiefly raged to the east of Imaus. The opening thus left 
in Transoxiana did not escape Mahmud, nor was he so absorbed in 
his Indian wars as to" neglect so great an acquisition. 

Samarcand and Bokhdra seem to have been occupied without op- 
». loie, position ; and the resistance which was offered in Khdrizm 
a.h. 407 . did not long delay the conquest of that country. 1 ’ 


10 The name of this tract continually 
occurs in connexion with Gh<5r and the 
neighbouring countries. Its position ap- 
pears from Ebn Haukal (JDuscley's Ebn 
J laukal , pp. 213, 221, 225) ; it is very often 
mistaken by European writers for G&rgia; 
and D’ Her be lot, under this impression, 
derives the title of file prince (which, from 
the defective writing of the Persians, is 
made by different authors Sar, Shdr. Tshdr, 
and Nishdr) from the Russian czar, or from 
ftesar. 


11 From a.d. 101 2 to 1025. (DeGuignes, 
vol. ii. p. 31.) 

M No previous expedition in the direc- 
tion of the Oxus is mentioned by any his- 
torian after the battle with E'lik Khdn in 
a.d. 1006 : and Fcrishta ascribes this in- 
vasion to the resentment of Mahmiid at 
the murder of the king of Khdrizm, who 
was married to his daughter; but D’ Her- 
belot (art. Mahmoud) and De Guigncs 
(who quotes Abulfedha, vol. ii. p. 166) 
assert as positively that it was to put down 
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The great scale of these ^operations seems to have enlarged 
Mahmdd’s views, even in his designs on India; for, Ninth 
quitting the Panj&b, which had hitherto been his ordinary toSSl!! 011 
field of action, he resolved on his next campaign to move direct to 
the Ganges, and open a way for himself or his successors into the 
heart of Hindostan. His preparations were commensurate to his 
design. He assembled an army which Ferishta reckons at 100,000 
horse, and 20,000 foot, and which was drawn from all parts of his 
dominions, more especially from those recently conquered; a 
prudent policy, whereby he at once removed the soldiery which 
might have been dangerous if left behind, and attached it to his 
service by a share of the plunder of India. 

He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven great 
rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored ; and he A<lx lQy1t 
seems to have concerted his expedition, with his usual A,H - 408, 
judgment and information. He set out from Pcshdwer, and, 
passing near Cashmir, kept close to the mountains, where the rivers 
are most easily crossed, until he had passed the Jamna, when he 
turned towards the south, and unexpectedly presented himself 
before the great capital of Canouj. 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstances which 
tended so greatly to enrich and embellish this city, canouj. 
The dqminions of the raja wove not more extensive than those 
of his neighbours, nor does he exhibit any superiority of power 
in their recorded wars or alliances ; yet Hindu and Mahometan 
writers vie with each other in extolling the splendour of his court, 
and the magnificence of liis capital : and the impression made* by 
its stately appearance on the army of Mahmud is particularly 
noticed by Ferishta. 13 # * • 

The r&ja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so conscious of 
his helpless situation, that he came out with his family, and gave 
himself up to Mahmiid. The friendship thus inauspiciously com- 
menced appears to have been sincere and permanent : the Sultan 
left Canouj uninjured at the end of three days, and returned, some 
years after, in the hope of assisting the r&ja, against a confederacy 
which had been formed to punish his alliance with the common 
enemy of his nation. 

a rebellion ; and as Ferishta himself alludes says the walls were thirty miles round ; a 
to an application to the calif for an order Mussulman (Mqjor Rennell, p. 54) asserts 
for the surrender of Samarcand in a.d. that iLcontained 30,000 shops for the sale 
1012, it is not improbable that Mahmud of bifflr leaf. Some Mahometan writers 
may have employed that year iji the con- pay the x^ja the usual compliment of sup- 
quest of Trausoxiana, especially as there posing him emperor of all India ; and Ebn 
is no mention of his being then personally Haukal, a century before Mahmud, men- 
engaged in any other expedition. tions Canouj as the chief city of India. 

A Hindu writer, among other extra- (Ouselcys Ebn Haukal, p. 9.) 
vagant praises (Colonel Tod, vpl. ii. p. 7), 
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No sucli clemency was shown to jlattr a, one of the most cele- 
brated seats of the Hindi! religion. During a halt of twenty days, 
the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, and the 
temples profaned. The excesses of tho troops led to a fire in the 
city, and the effects of this .conflagration were added to its other 
calamities. 

It is said, by some, that Mahraiid was unable to destroy the tem- 
ples on account of their solidity. Less zealous Mahometans relate 
that he spared them on account of theii^ beauty. All agree that he 
was struck with the highest admiration of tho buildings which ho 
saw at Mattra, and it is not improbable that tho impression they 
made on liirn gave the first impulse to his own undertakings of tho 
same nature. 14 

This expedition was attended with some circumstances more than 
usually tragical. At Mah&wan, near Mattra, the r&ja had submitted, 
and had been favourably received; when a quarrel accidentally 
breaking out between the soldiers of the two parties, the Hindus 
were massacred and driven into the river, and the r&ja, conceiving 
himself betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and then made 
away with himself. 

At Mqnj. after a desperate resistance, part of the K&jpiit garrison 
rushed out through the breaches on the enemy, while the rest dashed 
themselves to pieces from tho works, or burned themselves with their 
wives and children in their houses ; so that not one of the whole 
body survived. Various other towns were reduced, and much coun- 
try laid waste ; and the king returned to Ghazni, loaded with spoil, 
and accompanied by 5300 prisoners. 15 

Having now learned the way into the interior, Malimiid made two 
Tenth subsequent marches ijjto India at long intervals from the 
ex^duioll^ present : the first was to the relief of the r&ja of Canouj, 
A „ 1022( who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, by the r&ja 
a.h. 413 . 0 f C&linjer in Bundeleand, against whom Malimud next 


14 The following extract has been pre- 
served of a letter from MahmCid to the 
Governor of Ghazni : — “ Here there are a 
thousand edifices as firm as the faith of the 
faithful, most of them of marble, besides 
innumerable temples ; nor is it likely that 
this city has attained its present condition 
but at the expense of many millions of 
deenars ; nor could such another be con- 
structed under a period of two centuries." 
{Briggs* s Ferishta , vol. i. p. 58.) 

w The whole of this expedition iB indis- 
tinctly related by Ferishta. lie copies the 
Persian writers, who, adverting to the sea- 
sons in their o\»’n country, make Mahmud 
begin his march in spring. Had he done 
jSo, he need not have gone so high in search 


of fords ; but he would have reached Ca- 
ouj at tho beginning of the periodical 
rains, and carried on all his subsequent 
movements in the midst of rivers during 
that season. It is probable he would go to 
Fcshdwer before the snow set in above the 
passes, and would cross the Indus early in 
November. His marches arc still worse 
detailed. He goes first to Canouj, then 
bock to Mirat, and then back again to Mdt- 
tra. There is no clue to his route, advanc- 
ing or retiring: he probably came down by 
Mirat, but it is quite uncertain how he 
returned. For a good discussion of his 
marches, see Bird's History of Gvjarat , In- 
troduction, p. 31. 
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turned his arms, but made no permanent impression, A>1) . 1023i 
either in this or a subsequent campaign. A,H - 4U * 

On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than all the Sultan’s great victo- permanent . 
rics. Jeipdl II., who had succeeded Anangpdl in the 
government of Ldhor, seems, after some misunderstood- J * b * 
ings at the time of his accession, to have lived on good terms with 
Mahmiid. On this occasion, his ill destiny led him to oppose that 
prince’s march to Canouj. The results were, the annexation of 
Ldhor and its territory to Ghazni : the first instance of a permanent 
garrison on the east of the Indus, and the foundatfbn of the future 
Mahometan empire in India. • - ■ ,J 

After this, Mahmud’s attention was drawn to Transoxiana : he 
marched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and subse- AP> 1024> 
qucntly returned to Ghazni. Au - 416 * 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, Mahmud seems to have lost 
all taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last mentioned 
M ere scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at this time, to have 
once more called up his energy, and determined on a final effort 
which should transmit his name to posterity among the greatest 
scourges of idolatry, if not the greatest promoters of Isl&m. 

This was his expedition to Somn&t, which is celebrated, wher- 
ever there is a Mussulman, as die model of a religious Twelfth 

. . ° expedition. 

invasion. Stfinn&t 

Hdmndt was a temple of great sanctity, situated near the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of Guzerat. 16 Though now chiefly known 
in India from the history of Mahmud’s exploit, it seems, at the time 
we are writing of, to have been the richest and most frequented, as 
well as most famous, place of worship in the country. 17 

To reach this place, Mahmud, besides a long march tlirough in- 
habited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of loose 
sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with very little 
forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly country, would 
be an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present day : to cross 
it for the first time, with the chance of meeting an hostile army 

16 Called by the natives Sdreth and Kat- and that the idol was washed daily with 

tiwdr. water brought from the Ganges, a distance 

17 It it said that from 200,000 to 300,000 of 1000 miles. The last statement is not 
votaries used to attend this temple during improbable from present practices. . The 
eclipses; that 2000 viilageshad been granted numb^b, as in all cases in Asiatic writers, 
by different princes to maintain its esta- must be considered as indefinite. • The 
blishments; that there were 2000 priests, value of the chain, if in Tubrizi mans (os 
500 dancing women, and 300 musicians was probably intended), would be above 
attached to the temple; that the chain 100,0001., and if in Arab mans, under 
supporting a bell which worshippers strike 2000/. 

during prayer weighed 200 mans of gold ; 
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on the edge, required an extraordinary share of skill, no less than 
' enterprise.-^* 

The, army moved from Ghazni in September, a.d. 1024, and 
. a.d. io 24 , reached Multan in October. The Sultan had collected 

AAiH. 20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining his 
troops to prgvide themselves, as far as they could, with forage, 
water, and provisions. The number of his army is not given. It is 
said to have been accompanied by a crowd of volunteers, chiefly 
from beydnd the Oxus, attracted by love of adventure and hopes of 
plunder, pt least as much as by religious zeal. 18 

As soon as h^ had completed his arrangement for the march, he 
crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his footing 
on the cultivated part of India ne*fr Ajmfr. The Hindus, if they 
were aware of the storm that was gathering, were not prepared for 
its bursting on a point that seemed so well protected, and the rdja 
of Ajmir had no resource but in flight. His country was ravaged, 
and his town, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, was 
given up to plunder ; but the hill fort, wliich commands it, held out ; 
and as it was not Mahmud’s object to engage in sieges, he proceeded 
on his journey, which was now an easy one ; his route probably 
lying along the plain between the Aravalli mountains and the desert. 
Almost the first place he came to in Guzer&t was the capital, Anhal- 
wdra, where liis appearance was so sudden that the raja, though one 
of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to abandon it with 
precipitation. 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest Mahmud pur- 
sued his march to Sdmndt, and at length reached that great object 
of his exertions. He found the temple situated on a pemnsula con- 
nected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, the battlements of 
which were manned in every point, and from whence issued a 
herald, who brought him defiance and threats of destruction in the 
name of the god. Little moved by these menaces, Mahmiid brought 
forward his archers, and soon cleared the walls of their defenders, 
who now crowded to the temple, am 3 , prostrating themselves before 
the idol, called on him with tears for help. But Rajputs are as 
easily excited as dispirited ; and, hearing the shouts of “ Alldho 
Akbar! ” from the Mussulmans, who had already begun to mount 
the walls, they hurried back to their defence, and made so gallant a 
resistance that the Mussulmans were unable to retain their fdbting, 
and were driven from the place with loss. 

The next day brought a still more signal repulse. * A general as- 
oft ult was ordered ; but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled the walls- 


18 Fcrishta reckons the volunteers at 30,000. (Briggs, vol. i..p. 68.) 
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they were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who seemed re- 
solved to defend the place to the last. 

On the third day the priiras of the neighbourhood, who had 
assembled to rescue the tom™, presented themselves in order of 
battle, and compelled Mahmud to relinquish the attack, and move 
in person against his new enemy. 

The battle raged with great fury, and victory was already doubt- 
ful, when the r&ja of Anhalwdra arrived with a strong reinforcement 
to the Hindus. This unexpected addition to their enemies so 
dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to waver, when Mah- 
mud, who had prostrated himself to implore the Divine assistance, 
leaped upon his horse, and cheered his troops with bucIi energy, that, 
ashamed to abandon a king under whom they had so often fought 
and bled, they, with one accord, gave a loud shout, and rushed for- 
wards with an impetuosity which could no longer be withstood. 
Five thousand Hindus lay dead after the charge ; and so complete 
was the rout of their army, that the garrison gave up all hopes of 
further defence, and breaking out to the number of 4000 men, made 
their way to their boats ; and, though not without considerable loss, 
succeeded in escaping by sea. 

Mahmud entered the temple, and was struck with the grandeur of 
the edifice, the lofty roof of which was supported by fifty-six pillars 
curiously carved and richly ornamented with precious stones. The 
external light was excluded, but the temple was illuminated by a 
lamp which hung down in the centre from a golden chain. Facing 
the cntranco was Sdmnat, — an idol five yards high, of which two 
were buried in the ground. Mahmud instantly ordered the image 
to be destined ; when the Bramins of the temple threw themselves 
before him, and offered an enormous ransom if he would spare their 
deity. Mahmiid hesitated ; and his courtiers hastened to offer the 
advice which they knew would bo acceptable ; but Mahmud, after 
a moment’s pause, exclaimed that ho would r&ther be remembered 
as the breaker than the seller of idols, and struck the image with his 
mace. His example was instantaneously followed, and the image, 
which was hollow, burst with the blows, and poured forth a quan- 
tity of diamonds and other jewels which had been concealed in it, 
tliat amply repaid Mahmiid for the. sacrifice of the ransom. Two 
pieces of this idol were sent to Mecca and Medina, and two to 
Uhazni, where one was to be seen at the palace, and one at the 
public mosque, as late as when Ferishta wrote his history.. 19 

The treasure taken on this occasion exceeded all former cap- 

19 The above is Ferishta’s account, and was not an image bat a simple cylinder of 
might be true of some idol in the temple ; stone. (Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
but the real object of worship at Sdrandt vol. zvii. p. 194, &c.) • 
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tures ; but even the Asiatic historians are tired of enumerating the 
mans of gold and jewels. 

Meanwhile the raja of Anhalwdr^iad taken refuge in Gund&ba, 
a fort wliich was considered to be * tected by the sea. Mahmiid 
ascertained it to be accessible, though not without danger, when 
the tide was low ; entered the water at the head of his troops, and 
carried the place by assault, but failed to capture the r&ja. 

Mahmiid, thus victorious, returned to Anhalwara, where it is 
Mahmud probable that he passed the rainy season ; and so much 
a was h e pleased with the mildness of the climate and the 
Guzer&t. beauty and fertility* of the country, that he entertained 
thoughts of transferring his capital thither (for some years at 
least), and of making it a new point of departure for further con- 
quests. He appears, indeed, at this time, to have been elated with 
liis success, and to have meditated the formation of a fleet, and the 
accomplishment of a variety of magnificent projects. His visions, 
however, were in a different spirit from those of Alexander ; and 
were not directed to the glory of exploring the ocean, but the 
acquisition of the jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines of Pegu. 
Mature reflection concurred with the advice of his ministers in 
inducing him to give up those schemes ; and as the raja still kept 
at a distance, and refused submission, he looked around for a fit 
person whom he might invest with the government, and on whom 
he could rely for the payment of a tribute. He fixed his eyes on 
a man of the ancient royal family who had retired from the world, 
and embraced the life of an anchoret, and whom he probably 
thought more likely than any other to remain in submission and 
dependence. 2 ® ^ 

There was another pretender of the same family, whom Mahmiid 
thought it necessary to secure in his camp, and whom, when he 
was about to leave Guzerat, the new nija earnestly entreated to 
have delivered to him as the only means of giving stability to his 
throne. Mahmud, who, it seems, had admitted the prisoner into 
his presence, was very unwilling h give him up to his enemy, and 
he was with difficulty persuaded to do so by the argument of his 
minister, that it was “ not necessary to have compassion on a pagan 
idolater.” His repugnance was no doubt increased by the belief 
that he was consigning the prisoner to certain death; but the 


30 The person selected is said to have supposed ancestor ; but they probably were 
been a descendant of Dabishlim, an ancient representatives of the family of Chdwara, 
Hindu raja, so called by the Persians, to to whom the father of the reigning rdja of 
whom his name is familiar as the prince by the family of Chdldka hod succeeded 
whose orders the fables of Pilpai were com- through the female lino. (Bird's Mirati 
osed. Ferishta calls both the pretenders Ahmedi, p. 142, and TodCs Rajasthan , vol. i. 
\ the following story by the name of their m p. 197.) 
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ascetic was too pious to shed human blood, and mildly ordered 
a dark pit to be dug under liis own throne, in which his enemy 
was to linger out the days that nature had assigned to him. A 
fortunate revolution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties, 
and consigned the anchoret to the dungeon which he had himself 
prepared . 21 

Mahmud, having by tills timo passed upwards of a year in 
Guzer&t, began to think of returning to his own domi- TOstreH8eaIn 
nions. He found that tho route by which he had ad- Die desert on 
vanced was occupied by a great army under the raja of 
Ajmir and the fugitive raja of Anhalwara. His own force was 
reduced by the casualties of war and climate; and ho felt that 
(wen a victory, unless complete, would be total ruin to an army 
whose further march lay through a desert. He therefore deter- 
mined to try a new road by the sands to the east of Sind. The 
hot season must have been advanced when he set out, and the 
sufferings of his followers, owing to want of water and forage, were 
severe from the first; but all their other miseries were thrown 
into the shade by those of three days, during which they were 
misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, through the 
worst part of the desert : their thirst became intolerable from the 
toil of their march on a burning sand and under a scorching sun, 
aud the extremity of their distre drove them to acts of fury that 
heightened the calamity. Tho guides were tortured, and were 
believed to have confessed that they were priests in disguise, who 
had deVfcted themselves to avenge the disgrace of Somndt: de- 
spair seized on every breast : many perished miserably ; somo (lied 
raving raa#; and it was thought to bo no less than a miraculous 
interposition of Providence which guided them at last to a lake or 
pool of water. 

At length they arrived at Multan, and from thence proceeded to 
Ghazni . 22 


21 This story is chiefly taken from 
ll’IIcrbelot, and Bird’s translation of the 
*' Mirati Ahraedi,” whose narratives are 
more consistent than that ii» Fcrishta. 
When stripped of some wonderful circum- 
stances with which the historians have em- 
bellished it, it is b^no means improbable 
in itself, and is too true a picture of the 
hypocritical humanity of a Hindu priest in 
power to have been invented by a Maho- 
metan author. 

22 It seems surprising, when we read of 
all these sufferings, that Mahmud should 
neither in going or returning have availed 
himself of the easy and safe passage along 
the hanks of the Indus, with which he 
could not fail to be well acquainted, both f 


by the accounts of Mohammed C&sim’s 
expedition, aud by the neighbourhood of 
the Afghans. So unaccountable is the 
neglect of this router, that we are led to 
think that some physical obstacles may 
then have existed which have now ceased 
to operate. It seems certain that the Bin, 
which is now a hard desert in the dry 
season, and a, salt marsh in the rains, was 
formerly a part of the sea. The traditions 
of sea-ports on the north of Gach, and the 
discovery of ships in the Rin, appear to 
put this question beyond a doubt ; while 
the rapidity of the changes which have 
taken place under our own eyes prepare us 
to believe that still greater may have oc- 
curred in the 800 years that have elapsed^ 
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Mahmiifl allowed himself no repose after all that he had endured. 
He returned to Mult&n before the end of the year, to chastise a 
body„of Jats in the Jund mountains who had molested his army on 
its march from Soinn&t. These Aarauders took refuge in the 
islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the Indus, which aro 
often not fordable, and where they might elude pursuit by shifting 
from island to island. Mahmiid, who was on his guard against this 
expedient, had provided himself with boats, and was thus able not 
only to transport his own troops across the channels, but to cut off 
the communications of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had 
in their possession, and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, 
and make prisoners of the women and children. 23 

This was the last of Mahmud’s expeditions to India. His 
First revolt activity was soon called forth in another direction ; for 
jilks. e Sel the Turki tribe of Seljuk, whose growth ho had in- 
cautiously favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to be 
restrained by his local governors ; and he was obliged to move in 
suppresBCH 1 person against them. He defeated them in a great battle, 
am . 4i8.* and compelled them, for a time, to return to their respect 
for his authority. 24 

This success was .now followed by another of greater consequence, 
Conquest of which raised Mahmud’s power to its highest pitch of 
Mahmiid. elevation. Tlio origin gf the family of Buya, or the 
Deilemites, has already been mentioned. 25 They subsequently 
divided into three branches; and, after various changes, one 

• 


since the taking of Summit. (Sec Humes's 
'JWfoels, vol. iii. p. 309.) I suppose Mah- 
mud's expedition to Somnut to have occu- 
pied more than a year and a half, u e. from 
October or November, 1024, to April or 
May, 1026. Ferishta says it occupied two 
years and a half, and Price, in one place, 
two years and a half, and in another, more 
than three. (Vol. ii. p. 291.) But these 
periods are inconsistent with the dates in 
Ferishta, which arc as follows: — March 
from Multan, October, a.d. 1024, a.h. 415 ; 
return to Ghazni, a.d. 1026, a.h. 417. 
The return must have taken placu before 
the middle of the year, as Mahmud’s suffer- 
ings in the desert would not have happened 
In the rainy season, and, moreover, as no 
time would be left for the expedition against 
the Jats, which took place in the same year. 
The two years and a half, therefore, could 
only be made up by supposing Ferishta to 
have made a slip in ascribing Mahmud’s 
return to a.d. 1026, instead of a.d. 1027; 
but a.d. 1027 appears, by bis own account, 
to have been employed in an expedition 
against the Seljuks. (Briggs, vol. i. p. 83.) 
Supposing Mahmiid to have remained for 


two years in Guzerat, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain how he kept up his com- 
munications with Ghazni ; as well as to 
account for his inaction during so long a 
period, in which not a march nor a trans- 
action of any kind is recorded. 

,J3 I have endeavoured to reconcile this * 
account, which Is entirely on Ferishta's 
authority, with the size of the river aud 
the geography of the neighbourhood. Hi* 
own description gives an idea of a regular 
- aval armament and a sea-fight; Mahmud, 
he says, had 1400 boats built for the oc- 
casion, eaeh capable of containing twenty- 
five archers and fire-ball men, and aimed 
with spikes in a peculiar manner. The 
enemy had a fleet of % 4000, and some say 
8000, boats, and a desperate conflict took 
place; yet Mahmud’s boats must have 
been constructed after his return during 
the present year, and the mountaineers could 
scarcely have possessed a large flotilla. I 
question if 1000 boats could now be col- 
lected on the whole of the Indus, and the 
rivers connected with it. 
u Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. pp. 82, 83, 

* See p. 269. 
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brunch remained in possession of Persian Irik, extending from 
the frontier of Khoras&n, westward to the mountains of Kurdist&n, 
beyond Hamadan. The chief of this branch had died aboujb the 
time of Mahmud’s accession, leaving his dominions und&r the 
regency of his widow ; and the Sultan was at first disposed to take 
advantage of the circumstance. He was disarmed by a letter from 
the regent, who told him that she might have feared him while 
her warlike husband was alive, but now felt secure in the convic- 
tion that he was too generous to attack a defenceless woman, and 
too wise to risk his glory in a contest where no addition to it could 
be gained. 26 

If Mahmud ever evinced this magnanimity towards the widow, 
it was not extended to her son. This young man’s reign was a 
continued scene of misgoveriiment ; and the rebellions it at last 
engendered either obliged him (as some state) to solicit the inter- 
position of Mahmud, or enabled that monarch to interfere un- 
solicited, and to turn the distracted state of the kingdom to his 
own profit. He invaded Irak, and ungenerously, if not per- 
fidiously, seized the person of the prince, who had trusted himself 
in his camp before Jtei. He then took possession of the whole 
territory; and, having been opposed at Isfahan and Cazvfn, he 
punished their resistance by putting to death some thousands of 
the inhabitants of each city. 27 

Those transactions, which leave so great a stain on the memory 
of Mahmud, wore the last acts of his reign. He was His death, 
taken ill soon after his return to his capital, and died at Ghazni on 
the 29th of Afiril, A.r». 1 0d(). 2s • 

Shortly before his death he commanded all the most costly of his 
treasures to be displayed before him ; and, after long AJ> . 1030 . 
contemplating them, lie is said to have shed tears at the AMm 42L 
thought that lie was so soon to lose them. It is remarked that, 
after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed no portion 
of them among those around him, to whom also tie was about to 
bid farewell. 29 

Tlius died Mahmud, certainly the greatest sovereign of his own 
time, and considered by the Mahometans among the ftn <iciiarac. 
greatest of any age. Though some of his qualities have ter ' 
been overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved his 

26 IVlIerhclot. Price. Gibbon. says, saw Sultrin Mahmiid (then long dead) 

37 D'iJerbelot, art. Mahmoud, p. 521. in a drenm. His body was reduced to a 
See also the art. Magdeddulat. bare skeleton ; but his eyes (the organs of 

28 Briggs, vol. i. p. 84 ; Price, vol. ii. p. covetousness with the Asiatics) were still 

294. entire, and gazed eagerly from their 

29 It was probably this anecdote that sockets, as if they were insatiable and 

suggested to Sddi a story whicl\ he relates indestructible, like the passion which 
in the M Gulistdn." A certain person, he animated them. « 

• V 
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reputation" Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed in tho 
highest degree; and the good order which he preserved in liis 
extensive dominions during his frequerft absences is a proof of his 
talents for government. The extent itself of those dominions does 
little towards establishing his ability, for the state of tho surround- 
ing countries afforded a field for a wider ambition than he ventured 
to indulge ; and the speedy dissolution of his empire j)revents our 
forming a high opinion of the wisdom employed in constructing it. 
Even his Indian operations, for which all other objects were re- 
signed, arc so far from displaying any signs of system or combina- 
tion, that their desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to 
deny him a comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose .its range to 
have been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart. 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal government : 
no laws or institutions are referred, by tradition, to him. 

The real source of his glory lay in his combining the qualities of 
a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement of 
literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has not yet 
been surpassed. His liberality in those respects is enhanced by his 
habitual economy. He founded a university in Ghazni, with a vast 
collection of curious books in various languages, and a museum of 
natural curiosities. He appropriated a large sum of money for the 
maintenance of this establishment, besides a permanent fund for 
allowances to professors and to students. 30 He also set aside a sum, 
nearly equal to 1(),0()0Z. a year, for pensions to learned men ; and 
showed so much munificence to individuals of eminence, that his 
capital exhibited a greater assemblage of literary genius tlian any 
otlier monarch in Asia has ever been able to produce. 31 

Of the many names that adorned his court, lew are known in 
Europe. U'nsuri may be mentioned as the first instance, in Asia, 
of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit alone; 32 
but it is to Eerdousi that we must ascribe the universal reputation 
of Mahmud as a # patron of poetry ; and it is to him, also, that his 
country is indebted for a large portion of her poetical fame. 

The history of this poet throws a strong light on MahmucTs lite- 
rary ardour ; and is improved in interest as well as authenticity 
by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror’s characteristic foible. 

30 Briggs’s Fcrishta, vol. i. p. 60. pay’s fables. The Buyas, or Deilcmites, 

31 The first encouragcrs of Persian liter- are mentioned by Gibbon as revivers of 
sture appear to have been the Sdmdnis. the language and genius of Persia ; but it 
The “Tdrikhi Tabari,” a celebrated his- is to Sultan Mahimid that she is indebted 
torical work, was translated into Persian for the full expansion ef her national litera- 
from Arabic by the vizir of one of the ture. 

kings of that race, in a.d. 946 ; and Itiidekl, 32 Colonel Kennedy, from Daulat Shdh, 

the earliest of the Persian poets, received Transactions of the Boinbay Literary Society , 
80,000 dirhems from another of those vol. ii. p. 7,5 ; where, also, Is the authority 
^princes for a moral work founded on Pil- for the present to Kiideki. 
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Perceiving 1 that the ancient renown of Persia was on the point of 
being extinguished, owing to the bigotry of his predecessors, Mah- 
mud early held out rewards to any one who would embody *in an 
historical poem, the achievements of her kings and heroes, previous 
to the Mahometan conquest. Dakiki, a great poet of the day, 
whom he had first engaged in this undertaking, was assassinated by 
a servant, before he had finished more than one* thousand couplets ; 
when the fame of Mahmud’s liberality fortunately attracted Fer- 
doasi to his court. By him was this groat work completed ; and in 
such a manner, that, although so obsolete as to require a glossary, 
it is still the most popular of all books among liis countrymen, and 
is admired even by European readers for the spirit and fire of some 
passages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric simplicity and 
grandeur that pervade the whole. A remarkable feature in this 
poem (perhaps an indication of the taste of the age) is the fondness 
for ancient Persian words, and the studious rejection of Arabic. It 
is said, though not, perhaps, quite correctly, that not one exclu- 
sively Arabic word is to be found in the sixty thousand couplets. 
The poem was from time Jo time recited to the Sultan, who listened 
to it with delight, and showed his gratitude by gifts to the poet; 
but when the whole was concluded after tliirty *years of labour, as 
Fcrdousi himself assures us, the reward was entirely disproportioned 
to the greatness of the work . 33 Fjrdousi rejected what was offered, 
withdrew in indignation to his native city of Tus, launched a bitter 
satire at Mahmud, and held himself prepared to fly from that 
monarch’s dominions, if it were necessary, to shun the effects of his 
revenge. But Mahmdd magnanimously forgot the satire, while? ho 
remembered the great epic, and sent so ample a remuneration to 
the poet as would have surpassed his highest expectations. But his 
bounty came too late ; and the treasure entered one door of Fer- 
dousi’s house as his bier was borne out of another. His daughter at 
first rejected the untimely gift; by the persuasion of Mahmfid, she 
at length accepted it, and laid it out oif an embankment, to afford 
a supply of water to the city where her father had been born, and 
to whilfch he was always much attached. 

The satire, however, has survived. It is to it we owe the know- 
ledge of Malimiid’s base birth ; and to it, beyond doubt, is to bo 
ascribed the preservation of the memory of his avarice, which would 
otherwise long ago have been forgotten . 34 

33 The story told is, that Mahmiid had dousi’s, and too much taste to have thought 
promised a dirhem* for every verse ; and that he would improve their value by 
that, although he had meant golden dir- offering a premium on their number, 
hems, the sight of the sum was too much 34 D’Herbclot; Kennedy on Persian 
for his covetous nature, and he changed the Litorature, Bornbay Transactions ; Mai- 
payment into silver dirhems; but Mahmiid colm’s Persia; Introduction to Shahmi- 
had too much prudence to have promised meh, Oriental Magazine, vol. vi. • 

an unlimited sum for verses, even of 'Per- 
il 2 
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Mahmtid’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or only 
developed, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, displayed 
itself full perfection after his return from that expedition. He 
then founded the mosque called “ the Celestial Bride,” which, in 
that age, was the wonder of the East, it was built of marble and 
granite, of such beauty as to strike every beholder with astonish- 
ment , 85 and was furnished with rich carpets, candclabras, and other 
ornaments of silver and gold. It is probable, from the superiority 
long possessed by Indian architects, that the novelty and elegance 
of the design had even a greater effect than the materials, in com- 
manding so much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says 
Ferishta, (from whom most of the above is transcribed,) saw the 
taste of the monarch evince itself in architecture, they vied with 
each other in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
in public, buildings, which they raised for the embellishment of the 
city. Tlius, in a short time, the capital was ornamented with 
mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and cisterns, 
beyond every city in the East. 

All writers attest tlio magnificence qf Mahmud’s court, which 
exhibited the solemnity of that of the califs, together with all the 
pomp and splendour which they had borrowed from the great king; 
so that when to all this we ad(l the great scale of his expeditions, 
and the high equipments of his armies, we must accede to the asser- 
tion of his historian, that, if he was rapacious in acquiring wealth, 
lie was unrivalled in the judgment and grandeur with which lie 
knew liotf to expend it. 

As avarice is flu; great imputation against Mahmtid in the East, 
so is bigotry among European writers. The first of these charges 
is established by facts : the other seems the result of a misconcep- 
tion. Mahmtid carried on war with the infidels because it was a 
source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest source of glory. He 
professed, and probably felt, like other Mussulmans, an ardent wish 
for the propagation of his raith ; but he never sacrificed the least 
of his interests for the accomplishmt it of that object ; and he even 
seems to have been perfectly indifferent to it, when he migftt have 
attained it without loss. One province, permanently occupied, 
would have done more for conversion than all his inroads, which 
only hardened the hearts of the Ilindtis against a religion which 
presented itself in such a form. 

Even where he had possession ho showed but little zeal. Far 
from forcing conversions, like Mohammed C&sim, \ve do not hear 
that in his long residence in GuzerAt, or his occupation of LAlidr, 
he ever made a convert at all. His only ally (the r&ja of Canouj) 

85 Ferishta. 
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was an unconverted Hindti. His transactions with the j&ja of L&lior 
were guided entirely by policy, without referenco to religion ; and 
when he. placed a Hindti devotee on the throne of Guzeifit, his 
thoughts must have been otherwise directed than to the means of 
propagating Islam. • 

It is nowhere asserted that he ever put a Hindu to death except 
in battle, or in the storm of a fort. Ilis only massacres were among 
his brother Mussulmans in Persia. Even they were owing to the 
spirit of the age, not of the individual, and sink into insignificance, 
il’ compared with those of Ohongiz Khan, who was not a Mussul- 
man, and is eulogized by one of our most liberal liistorians as a 
model of philosophical toleration.* 

Perhaps the mbxt odious trait of his religious wars is given inci- 
dentally by a Mahometan author, quoted in Price, who states that 
such was the multitude of captives brought from India, that a pur- 
chaser could not be found for a slave at four shillings and seven 
pence a head. 

The Mahometan historians are so far from giving him credit for 
a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with scepti- 
cism, and say that he rejected all testimony, and professed his 
doubts of a future state : and the end of the story, as they relate it, 
increases its probability ; for, as if be felt that he had gone too far, 
he afterwards announced that tlm Prophet had appeared to him in 
a dream, and in one short sentence had removed all liis doubts and 
objections. 

It is, however, certain that he was most attentive to the forms of 
his religion. He always evinced the strongest attachment to 41 le 
orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from his Egyptian rival. 
Though he discouraged religious enthusiasts and ascetics, he showed 
great reverence for men of real sanctity.™ 

Hardly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
not kneel down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his arms. 37 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was the 
occasion, he does not seem to have 1 , been cruel. We hear of none 
of the tragedies and atrocities hi his court and family which are so 
common in those of other despots. No inhuman punishments aro 
recorded; and rebels, even when they are persons who had been 

3,5 Sec a letter from Aurangzib, in the “I am rich, hut I am no heretic; can you 
Asiatic Register for #1801, p. 92. not take iny property without injuring my 

37 A story is told of him'in Fcrishta and reputation ? ” The king heard his pro- 
in the “ Rauzat u Safa,” that puts hitf zeal posal with great good humour, took the 
for religion in a new light. A citizen of bribe, and gave him a certificate under the 
Nisliapur was brought before him on an royal signet of his perfect orthodoxy, 
accusation of heresy. “ O king,” said he, * # 
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pardoned ani trusted, never suffer anything worse than imprison- 
ment. 

Mahmiid was about the middle size; athletic, and well-propor- 
tioned in Iris limbs, but disfigured with the small-pox to a degree 
that was a constant source of mortification to him in his youth, 
until it stimulated Iiirn to exertion, from a desire that the bad 
impression made by his appearance might be effaced by the lustre 
of his actions . 38 

He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to have lived 
on easy terms with those around him. 

The following well-known story shows the opinion entertained of 
his severity to military licence, one of the first virtues in a general. 
One day a peasant threw himself at his feet, and cUn plained that an 
officer of the army, having conceived a passion fo r liis wife, had 
forced himself into liis house, and driven him out with blows and 
insults; and that he had renewed the outrage, regardless of the 
clamours of the husband. Mahmud directed him to say nothing, but 
to come again when the officer repeated his visit. On the third day, 
the peasant presented himself, and Mahmud took his sword in silence, 
and wrapping himself in a loose mantle, followed him to liis house. 
He found the guilty couple asleep, and, after extinguishing the 
lamp, lie struck off the head of the adulterer at a blow. lie then 
ordered lights to be brought, and, on looking at the dead mail’s 
face, burst into an exclamation of thanksgiving, and called for water, 
of which he drank a deep draught. Perceiving the astonishment of 
the peasant, lie informed him he had suspected that so bold a cri- 
muftil could be no other than his own nephew ; that lie had extin- 
guished the light lest his justice should give way to affection ; that 
he now saw that the offender was a stranger ; and, having vowed 
neither to eat nor drink till he had given redress, he was nearly 
exhausted with thirst. 

Another example is given of his sense of his duty to his people. 
Soon after the conquest of Irak, a caravan was cut off in the desert 
to the east of that country, and the mother of one of the merchants 
who was killed went to Ghazni to complain. Mahmud urged the 
impossibility of keeping order in so remote a part of his territories ; 
when the woman boldly answered, “Why, then, do you take 
countries which you cannot govern, and for the protection of which 
you must answer in the day of judgment ? ” Mahmud was struck 
with the reproach ; and, after satisfying the woman by a liberal 
present, he took effectual measures for the protection of the 
caravans. 

Mahmud was, perhaps, the richest king that ever lived. On 
38 Ferishta. D'Herbelot. Price. 
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1 tearing of the wealth of some former dynasty, who had accumulated 
jewels enough to fill seVSti measures, he exclaimed, “Praise bo to 
God, who has given me a hundred measures.” t * 

As all the subsequent dynasties in India spring from the court or 
neighbourhood of Ghazni, • it is to be regretted that we composition 

„ . i . 0 - ° , . 1 of hits court 

have so low materials lor judging ot the state ol society and and army, 
manners in both. # 

Things were much changed since the time of the Arab conquests, 
and new actors hacl come on the stage widely different from those 
who had preceded them. Though many Arabs were still employed, 
both as soldiers and magistrates, even they were only Arabs by 
descent, while a great portion of the court and army were Turks, 
and the rest, ‘with almost all the people, were Persians. 

The Tutks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors. Numbers 
of Turkish slaves had beeu brought into the southern Turks, 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana ; and their courage, their 
habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition and want 
of connexion with all around them, recommended them to the con- 
fidence of absolute monurehx, and led to their general employment. 
Some princes formed bodies of Mamluk (.slave) guards; and some 
employed individuals in offices of trust; so tliaft they already occu- 
pied an important place in wind had been- the Arab empire, and 
soon aft er the death of Malnnim brought the greater part of Asia 
under their dominion. 

The liojjse of Ghazni, though Turks themselves, were less under 
the influence of their countrymen than most of tlieir contemporaries. 
Alptegm was a single slave, and rose to po\tffer as governor of 
Kliorasan. He may have had some Mamluks and other Turks in 
his service; but the main body of his army, and all his subjects, 
were natives of the country round Ghazni. Mahmud himself was 
bom of a Persian mother, 39 and was in language and manners a 
Persian; but his increased resources, and the conquest of Trans- 
oxiana, would draw more Turks about him, and their importance 
in the neighbouring countries would give more weight to their 
example. 

The existence of wandering tribes in both nations leads us at first 
to suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the Arabs ; while 
tlie reality would be better shown by a contrast 

From the first mention of the Tartars, in the tliirteenth century? 
before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic govern- 
ments. They “fed sheep, on uncultivated but not unfertile plains, 
and were not exposed to the' sufferings and privations wliich fall to # 

39 From Zdbul, the country adjoining to and extending to, perhaps including, Sfsttin 
Crfbul on the south, beginning from Qhazni, on the west. * 
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tlio lot of those who follow camols in»th qftdes ert. They did not live 
in towns ; and the extent of the domimoRs of their princes kept 
them from the anxiety arising from close contact with their external 
enemies. 

They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect, or to give 
birth to feelings of independence ; and though tliey were as bravo 
and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to^havG bepn %nide of grosser 
materials than that fiery and imaginative peojjLe rtheir wars origin- 
ated in obedience, not in enthusiasm; and theirwuelty arose from 
insensibility, not bigotry or revenge : among themselves, indeed, 
they were sociable and good-natured, and by no meantj much under 
the influence of the darker passions. 

Wherever the Arabs conquered, they leit imlelibleptraces of their 
presence; religion, law, philosophy, and literatim^ all took a new 
character from them. Their bad qualities, as well as tlieir good, 
were copied by tlieir subjects and disciples; and wherever we find 
a Mussulman, wo arc sure to see a tinge of the pride, violence, and 
jealousy, with something of the hospitality and munificence, of the 
early Arab. The Tartars, on the other hand, have neither founded 
a religion nor introduced a literature; and, so far from impressing 
tlieir own stomp on others, they have universally melted into that 
of the nations among whom they settled : so that, in manners and 
in outward appearance, there is scarcely a feature left in common 
between a Tartar of Persia and one of ( bin a. 

Amidst all these ehanges of form, there is some peculiarity of 
genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national character ; 
and, when improved by the qualities of more refined nations, they 
exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of Europeans than is 
found in any other among the nations of the East. f 

In the jjresent instance, tlieir character took its bias from the 
Persians, a people \ery likely to influence all who came into contact 
with them. 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, the 
remans. Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the Hindus, 
and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to themselves; and, 
being a lively and restless people, they ha\e been able (although 
always depressed by a singularly grievous despotism) to make a 
figure in the liistoi^ of the world out of all proportion to their 
numbers or tlie resources of tlieir territory. 

From the first conquest of their country the Persians must have 
been employed in all financial and civil business, in Which the Arabs 
t were no adepts ; and their rapid conversion early opened the way 
for them to offices of trust and power. A'bu Moslem, who placed 
|lic Abbassides on the throne, was a Persian of Isfahdn ; the cele- 
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lirntnd BiirmeciSes were Persians of Balkli ; and the nation seems 
before long to have extended its views to the recovery of its inde- 
pendence. Tahir, though an Arab, was supported by Persians in 
his rebellion. The Soflarides, the Buyides, and probably the Sa- 
manides , 40 were Persians ; and, at the time we are writing of, Mah- 
mud was the only sovereign not of Persian origin between the 
Jaxartes and the Euphrates. 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered tho 
Persians models in those respects, even in countries at a distance 
from their own ; and their language, which had been enriched by 
vast accessions from the Arabic, became, a little before this time, 
what it still continues, the main channel of polite literature, and, 
in some degree, of science, through all the Mahometan part of 
Asia. 

These nations wore in various degrees of obedience, and Nation of 
#ift]uenced the government in various manners. natiSKthe 

Tho inhabitants of towns and plains (including tho K° vcrnment * 
Arabs, almost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of Turks 
as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were entirely 
submissive to the Sultan. The mountaineers were probably in every 
stage from entire obedience to nearly perfect independence. The 
great* Tiirki hordes (as the Seljuks) were separate communities un- 
connected with the territory they occupied, which sometimes, in the 
siirne generation, was on the A'miir and on the Wolga. Their rela- 
tion to tl^g Sultan depended on the will of their chiefs, and w r as as 
fluctuating as might be expected in such circumstances; during 
the vigorous reign of Mahmud they seem in general to have Been 
submissive. 

The £®iall portion of India possessed by Mahmud w r as so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authority, both in degree and 
extent, must have been ill defined. I suppose he was powerful in 
the plains, and had little influence in the hills. 

Their shares in the government may be conjecture*! from the cir- 
cumstances of the different nations. 

Iteligion and law were Arabian (though modified in the latter 
department by local customs) ; and the lawyers and divines would, 
in many oases, be from the same country. 

The Sultan had a body of guards mounted^on his own horses, 


40 The Samanides ore generally reckoned all Tartar tribes, aid even adopts single 
Turks; but their founder was presented to Turks like the Ghazncvites, lays no claim 
the calif Mdmtfn af Merv in Khordsdn, and to the Stfmtfnis, Whether they came from 
was neither a Turki chief nor a slave. Tho Bokhara or Balkh, the fixed inhabitants of 
familytlaimed a Persian ancestor at a time either country are Persians; and their 
when a descent from Guebres would not being the first encouragers of Persian Mo- 
have been an object of ambition to men of raturo is another argument for their 
another race. De Guignes, who exhausts,, descent. * 
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who, we may conclude, were MamluJcs (or Tiirki slaves) ; and sepa- 
rate troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no doubt formed 
an important part of his army. A body of 5000 Arab horse is 
mentioned on one occasion, and very large bodies of Afghans and 
Khiljis are often spoken of ; but we may infer, from various cir- 
cumstances and analogies, that the bulk of his army was recruited 
promiscuously from all parts of his dominions, cither singly or in 
small bodies, and was placed under officers of his own selection ; 
that the contingents of particular provinces were under their 
governors; and that, besides the mountaineers enlisted in the 
ranks, many tumultuary bodies of that class served under their 
hereditary chiefs. All general commands were certainly held by 
the king’s own officers, who, by their namcn. seem generally to 
have been Turks. 

The number of his regular army is said, at a muster six ye^s 
before his death, to have amounted to 54,000 good horse ; a modern 
ate number for so great a state, and probably increased on occasions 
by temporary levies. 

Though there is no mention of Hindus in Mahmud’s army, a 
numerous body of Hindu cavalry, under Sewand Rai, is stated 
to have taken part* iri the troubles at Ghazni within two months 
after the Sultan’s death ; whence it is obvious that he must, 
during his lifetime, have availed himself of the services of this 
class of his subjects without considering their religion as an ob- 
jection. 

Though the Tiirki nation were still pagans, most, if not all, those 
in Mahmud’s army were probably Mahometans. The slaves were 
of course made Mussulmans as soon as they were purchased, and 
the free men were likely from imitation to embrace the religion of 
the country they were in. Some even of the hordes had begun to 
be converted ; but as the Turks did not, like the Hindus, lay aside 
their pagan names on conversion, it is not so easy, as in the other 
cases, to ascertain their religion. 41 

The civil administration must have been entirely conducted by 
Persians. The two celebrated vizirs, Abiil Abb&ss and Ahmed 
Meimendi, were of that nation, and appeared to have lived in 
constant rivalry with the great Tiirki generals. The former of 
the two, being more a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of ^writing all public papers in Persian. Ahmed 
restored Arabic in permanent documents; such, probably, as 

41 Seljuk is said to have been converted ; some Yunas (Jonas); but his celebrated 
and the fact is proved by the scriptural grandson, though a zealous Mahometan, 
fcames of his sons, the contemporaries of bore tho Tartar name of Trfghrul, and his 
“ liltan Mahmtfd, whiejj -arere Michael, equally famous successor that of A'lp 
rael, Mils A, (Moses,) and according to ArslAn. 
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charters, and those of the class which in Europe would be written 
in Latin. • 

It is owing to this circumstance that, although India was’ never 
directly conquered by Persia, the language of business, and of 
writing in general, is all taken from the latter country. The Per- 
sian language is also spoken much more generally than French is 
in Europe. It likewise furnishes a large proportion of the verna- 
cular language of Hindostan, the basis of which is an original 
Indian dialect.^ 


CIIAPTElt IV. 

OTHER KINGS OF TIIE HOUSES OF GHAZNI AND GHOR. 

Sultan Maiimitd left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, 
by his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself witli suiucn 
his father, that he fixed on* him for liis successor in pre- 
lerence to his more untractable brother, Mas&iid. Mo- A H * 421 ‘ 
hammed was accordingly put in j possession, and crowned as soon as 
Mahmud was dead; but the commanding temper and headlong 
courage of Mas&ud, together witu his personal strength and soldier- 
like habits, made him more popular, and, in fact,^more fit to 
govern, in the times which were approaching. Accordingly a large 
body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after his 
accession ; and by the time Masaud arrived from his government of 
Isfahan, the whole army was ready to throw off its allegiance. 
Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into confinement ; and 
Masaud ascended the throne within five montlis after his father’s 
death. 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished ; for the power of the Scljuks 
had already risen to such a height as to threaten his 
empire with the calamities which they afterwards brought 
on it. 

The origin of this family is not distinctly known ; and their 
early history is related in different ways. The most probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name held 
a high station under one of the great Tartar princes; that he 
incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with his 
adherents to JAund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes. His sons 
were afterwards subject to Sultdn Mahmiid ; and, by one account, 
were either induced or compelled by him to HdVe to the south of* 
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the Oxus, and settle in KhorAsAn. 1 It is, however, more probable 
that they remainecMn Transoxiana, under a loose subjection to the 
Sultari,, carrying on wars and incursions on their own account, 
until the end of his reign, when they began to push their depreda- 
tions into his immediate territories. They received a check at that 
time, as has been related, and did not enter Klior&san in force 
until the reign of Masaud. 

Though individuals of the Tiirki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as the 
Mamliik guards at Bagdad, Alptegin at Ghazni, &c. ; yet the 
Soljuks were the first horde , in modern times, that obtained posses- 
sions to the south of the Oxus; and, although the invasions of 
Chengiz Khdn and Tamerlane were afterwards on a greater scale, 
the Seljuk conquest was raised to equal importance from the fact 
that the representative of one of its branches still fills iho throne of 
Constantinople. 2 

At the time of Masai id’s accession their inroads into Khordsan 
Their ware began again to be troublesome. They did not, however, 
with Mas,ui<i. seem to require the personal exertions of the new king, 
who was therefore left at leisure to reduce the province of Mecran 
a.d. io3i, under his ‘authority ; and as, within the next three years, 
lie received the submission of the provinces of Mdzan- 
derdn and Gurgdn, then in the hands of a family of un- 
converted f^e-worshippers, he had, before his power began to 
decline, attained to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the pro- 
vince of Pars. 

The rest of his reign was spent in struggles with the Soljuks, 
who, though they still professed themselves his slaves, defeated his 
lieutenants /ind ravaged his dominions. At length he took the 
field in person and encounffted Togliral Beg, the celebrated Sel- 
juk conqueror, at Zendccdn or 1 hmdunaken near Merv. 
Masdiid being deserted on the field by some of his Turki 
followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and was com- 
pelled to fly to Merv. He there assembled the wreck of his army, 
aud returned to Ghazni ; but, far from being able to collect such a 
force as might oppose the Scljiiks, he found himself without the 
means of repressing the disorders which were breaking out round 
the capital. In these circumstances he determined to withdraw to 
India, and avail himself of the respite thus obtained to retrieve his 
affairs. But discipline was now dissolved, and all respect for the 
king’s authority destroyed. Soon after he had crossed the Indus 
his own guards attempted to plifhder his treasure ; and the con- 


A.H. 422. 

A.D. 1034, 
A.H. 425. 


A.D. 1039, 
A.il. 432. 


1 Amir bin Kaclr Si 
bJlnhmild in the command 


| was left by India in a.d. 1021, a.h. 412. 
a garrison in 51 Be Guigncs, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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fusion which followed led to a general mutiny of the* army, the 
diqjosition of Masdiid, and the restoration of his brother 
Mohammed to the throne. The blindness of the latter Wm. ° 
prince rendering him incapable of conducting the government, he 
transferred the effective administration to his son Ahmed* 1<D m0t 
one of whose first acts was to put the deposed Sing to A, “* m 
death. 

MasAdd was more than ten years on . the throne, and, notwith- 
standing the turbulent and disastrous character of his reign, he 
found time to promote the progress of knowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successor of Mahmud in his patronage of learned 
moil and in the erection of magnificent public buildings. 

The defeat which overthrew the government of Mas&ud was 
attended with the most important consequences to India, snitun 
as it raised the Mussulman province there, from a 
despised dependency to on© of the most valuable portions A ;“; 
of the kingdom ; but the events which follow have little AH * 441 - 
interest in Indian history. The revolutions in the government, 
being like those common to all Asiatic monandries, fatigue without 
instructing: the struggles with the Seljiiks only affected the 
western dominions of Ghazni; and those with .the Hindus had no 
permanent effect at all. For the history of the people, Asiatic 
writers afford no materials. Ye' this period must have been one 
of the most deserving of notice of the whole course of their career. 
It must have been then that permanent residence in India, and 
habitual intercourse with the natives, introduced a change into the 
manners and ways of thinking of the invaders, that the rudiments 
of a new language were formed, and a foundation laid for the pre* 
sent national character of the Mahometan Indians. 

The remaining transactions of thl^hoiise of Ghazni need not 
therefore occupy much space. 

Modud the son of Masaud was at Balkh when his father was 
murdered. He hasteued to the east with his army, defeated and 
put to death his rivals, and afterwards crushed a rebellion X<D . 1040> 
excited by one of his own brothers. A 433, 

At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open to the 
victorious Seljiiks, but the attention of those conquerors was not 
drawn towards the east. They divided their conquests into four 
niinor kingdoms under the supremacy of T6ghral Beg. Abu Ali, 
who obtained the sovereignty of Herat, Sistan, and Ghor, was left 
to contend with the Ghaznevites, 3 while Togliral with thgmain forces 
of the tribe hastened to the congest of Western Persifipie capture 
of Bagdad, and the invasion of the Roman empire. la these eir- 

8 De Guigncs, vol. ii. p. 19<V* * , 
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cumstances M6ddd was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and to 
recover Transoxiana ; and being united by marriage with the grand- 
daughter of Tdghral Bdg, he seemed to be no longer in danger from 
asb . ms, * the hostility of the Seljuks.* But while he pursued his sue- 
am * 488. cess i n the west, the Rdja of Delhi took advantage of his 
absence to overrun the Panjdb. By skilful appeals to their super- 
stition he revived the spirit of the Hindis, took Nagardbt, and laid 
siege to Ldh6r. But that last stronghold of the Mussulmans was 
saved by the bravery of the garrison, who disdained to yield to in- 
fidels whom they had so often subdued, and by a report (which 
proved unfounded) of the approach of Modud. 

That prince was at the time engaged in the west, where even his 
family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with the Seljiks, 
and had no time to visit ludia till his death. 


snium Abui When that event took place the throne was usurped by 
a.?Tio 49 , bis brother Abul Hasan, who made way to it by the mur- 
a.p! io 5 l, to ^er °f his infant nephew, but was himself deposed in two 
a.h. 443 . years by his uncle Abul Rashid. • 

The new prince recovered the Panjdb, which had been seized 
Suit&n Abui by one of the Mahometan leaders during the preceding 
ariosi, troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief named 
UiS* 10 Togral, who revolted in Sistan. The successful rebel as- 
a.h. 444 . Burned the orowji and put all the princes of the house of 
Ghazni that fell into his hands to death. He was himself assassi- 


nated at the end of forty days, and one of the three descendants of 
Sebektegin, who had escaped his cruelty, w as raised to the throne. 
saitAi This prince w r as successful against the Seljuks, and 

aTiIS?* had a prospect of recovering the lost dominions of 

a ! d . loss, 10 his family, till checked by the rising genius of Alp 
a*. 46o. Arshin. * 


Ilis brother Ibralu'm was a professed devotee. He made peace 
Suit &n with the Seljuks by renouncing all claims that interfered 

with their pretensions, and spent most part of a long 
A."’io8», to reign in practising penmanship and copying Kordns. Ho 
a H. 4ai. left forty sons and thirty-six daughters. 

Masadd the Second was a man of more worth. His generals 
sui tin earned liis arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself ro- 

SJ L vised the laws and formed them into a consistent code, 
if mi 10 ^hiring his reign the court resided for some years at 
aji. 5oa/ Ldlior. 


On the death of Masddd the Second, one of his sons, Arsldn, 
Awtin. imprisoned his brotlierrf%nd usurped the throne. The 
I’ S losl'ti bouse of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matri- 
ila^ m onial alliances with the Seljiiks, and the sister of Sanjar, 
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their sultan, was mother of all the princes. She was incensed at 
the oppression of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar 
to support Balur&m, who had escaped the fate of his brothers. 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on the throne by force 
of arms. 

Behr&m was a distinguished patron of letters. The famous 
Persian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated suit&n 
one of his five great poems to BchrAm. But he disgraced 
the end of a long and prosperous reign, by a crime which IS.’ mi , 40 
brought ruin on himself and all his race. A,H * 5i7 ' 

The territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by M6diid, 
and had since remained dependent on Ghazni. The reigning prince, 
Kutbudin Sur , 4 was married to the daughter of Sultdn Behram. 
Some differences, however, arose between those princes; and 
Belmlm, having got liis son-in-law into his power, either poisoned 
him or put him openly to death. The latter is most probable ; for 
Keif u din , 5 the brother of the deceased, immediately took up arms 
to revenge him, and advanced towards Ghazni, whence Belir&in was 
u >mpelled to fly to Kirmdn in the mountains towards the east. 

Seif u din was so secure in his new possession, that he seftt back 
most of his army to ifiriiz Goli, hu usual residence, under oha/ni token 
liis brother Ala u din. But in spite of all endeavours to Qhoriono. 
render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shako the attach* 
ment of the inhabitants to tlie old dynasty : a plot was entered into 
to invite Behram to return ; and as soon as the snow had cut off the 
communication with Glidr, that prince advanced against his former 
capital with an army collected from the unsubdued part of Jus 
dominions. Seif u din, conscious of his present weakness, wap about 
to withdraw, but was persuaded, by the perfidious promises and en- 
treaties of the people 1 of Ghazni, to tq| the fate of a battle ; aud 
being deserted on the field* by the citizens, the small body of his 
own troops that were with him were overpowered, and he himself 
w r as wounded and taken prisoner. Beliram’s conduct on Revered 
this occasion was as inconsistent with liis former character D ^ hr4n1 ' 

. . TT i i . • Cruel execu- 

as it was repugnant to humanity, lie made Ins prisoner {[“J g °J f thw 
be led round tlie city with every circumstance of ignominy; owr, 
and, after exposing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put 
liim to death by torture. He also ordered liis vizir, a Seiad or 
descendant of the Prophet, to be impaled. 

When the news reached Aid u din, he was raised to tlie liighest 
pitch of rage awd "indignation, and vowed a bitter revenge on all 
concerned. 9 

4 Called Kootb ooddecn Mahomed Ghorry * Seif ooddeen Soory, Ibid. ipl. i. p. 

Afghan Jtn Briggs's Ferishta, yx>I. i.p. 151. 152. 
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He scents, in his impatience, to have set out with what was thought 
an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer of peace from 
BehrAjxi, accompanied .by a warning of the certain destruction on 
which he was rushing. He replied, “that Behr&m’s threats were as 
impotent as his arms ; that it was no new thing for kings to make 
war on each other ; but that barbarity such as liis was unexampled 
among princes.” 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the (ihaznevites: but his own 
thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and indignation of his 
countrymen, bore down all opposition, and compelled Behram to 
fly, almost alone, from the scene of action. 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, by the 
uiiazni dc- people no loss than the prince, would have justified a 
byX d> severe retaliation on Ghazni; hut the indiscriminate de- 
i» liurmng. struction of so great a capital turns all our sympathy 
against the author of it, and has fixed a stigma on Ala u din from 
which he will never be free as long as his name is remembered. 6 

This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, was 
given \Tp for three, and some say seven, days to flame, slaughter, 
and devastation. .Even after the first fury was over, individuals 
were put to death, and all the Seiads that could be found were sa- 
crificed in expiation of the murder of Seif u din’s vizir. All the 
superb monuments of the Gkuznevite tings were demolished, and 
every trace of them effaced, except the tombs of Mahnu'id, Masdud, 
and Ibrahim ; the two first of whom were spared for their valour, 
aiuj the last probably for his sanctity. The unfortunate Behram 
only lived to witness the calamities ho had brought on his country ; 
for, during his flight to India, he sank under fatigue and misfortune, 
and expired after a reign of thirty- five years. 

His son Jvliiisrii continued his retreat to Labor, where 
he was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, 
who were not displeased to see the scat of government 
permanently transferred to heir city. 

He died (a.T). 1100) after a reign of seven years, and 
left the wreck of his territory to his son. 

Kliusru Malik reigned for twenty-seven lunar years to a.d. 1186, 
when his last possession shared the fate of the rest and was occupied 
by the house of Ghor, as will be hereafter related. The race of 
Sebektegi'n expired with this prince. 

0 lie is always called Jchansoz (Burner of Chengiz and Tamerlane are spoken of 
of.tbe World), and though otherwise with much less disapprobation; a proof, 
is mentioned by no historian on perhaps, of the more civilized character of 
tMftjtec^gion without the strongest terms of the earlier period, in which such proceed- 
dwraiire. Even the unprovoked massacres ings excited so much surprise. * 


Sul (itn 
Kliusru. 
House of 
U hiu u l 
re tin- to 
1 ml la. 

Sultau 

Kliusru 

Malik. 
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HOUSE OF GHOR* 


Aid u din GhdrL 

The origin of the house of Ghor has been much discussed : the 
I m •valent and apparently the correct opinion is, that both £^° r rthe 
they and their subjects were Afghans. Glidr was in- «wr.° 
vaded by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yczdegerd. Tt is spoken of hv Kim Haukal fis only partially con- 
futed in the ninth century . 8 The inhabitants, according to tho 
same author, at that time spoke the language of Khurasan . 8 

In the time of Sultan Mahmud it was held, as has been observed, 
by a prince whom Ferishta calls Mohammed Soory (or Sur) Afghan. 
From his time the history is easily brought down to the events last 


related. 

'When Aid u din had satiated 

1 Culled in the “Tabakati Nusiri,” the 
house of Sansubaui. 

■ Ouselcy's Ehn llaukal, pp. 221 and 
226; see also p. 212. lie there says that 
all beyond Ghor may be considered as 
lliudostan; mcaiiing.no doubt., that it was 
inhabited by infidels. 

s The Afghans look on the mountains of 
Ghor as their earliest seat; and 1 do not 
know that it has ever been denied that the 
people of that countigbin ^arly times wei^c 
Afghans. The only question relates to tho 
ruling family. An author quoted by Pro- 
lessor Dorn (History of t/y Afghans, Anno- 
tations, p. 1)2) says 'that ihey wore Turks 
from Khita ; but it is a bare assertion of 
one author; for the other quotation* in the 
same place relates to the sucrr\aors of the 
house of Ghor. All other authors, as far 
us I can learn, include them in the Afghitn 
tribe of Sur; though they are all guilty of 
an inconsistency, in deriving them from Sur 
and Sain, two sous of Zohak, a fabulous 
king of Persia, quite unconnected with the 
Afghans. The same authors add some ex- 
traordinary legends regarding their igpre 
recent history. They relate that, after the 
time of Mahmud, the head of the house of 
Sur, whose name was Srim, was obliged to 
desert his country and fly to India, where, 
though still a sincere Mussulman at heart, 
he became a servant in a temple of idols. 
He there amassed a fortune, and was on 
liis return home, when he was shipwrecked 
und drowned on the coast of Persia. 11 is 
son Husen Suri clung to a plank, on which 
he floated for three day* ; and although for 


liis fury at Ghazni he returned 

all that time he had a tiger, which ^had 
been also in the wreck, for a companion, 
yet the animal did not attempt to molest 
l.im. and lie. made his wny to a city. Ho 
vi as there thrown into prison ; hut being at 
length delivered, he sot out for Ghuzni. 
On the road he fell in w ith a hand of rob- 
bers, who, glad of so fine a recruit, gave 
him a horse and arms, and compelled him 
to join their troop. On the same night they 
.w'ere all seized and* brought before the 
Sultan,* fwho happened to be the pious 
Ibrahim, and were ordered to be beheaded. 
11 useri, '•however, told hritf story ; and as 
liis appearance was prepossessing, the Sul- 
tan believed him, and ultimately scat him 
as governor to his native kingdom. From 
all this w e ore tempted to infer that somo 
adventurer did gain authority in Ghor, 
through the Sultans of Ghazni ; that ho 
either belonged originally to the tribe, or 
was adopted into it, perhaps marrying into 
the chief's lamily (as is so common with 
Normans and others in the Highland 
clans), and afterwards invented the above 
romantic story, and equally romantic 
pedigree, to cover his low origin. Pro- 
fessor Dorn, in the annotations abo\o 
quoted, has collected all that has been 
written on the house of Ghor as well as on 
the eight different accounts of the origin 
of the Afghans, and has come to very 
rational conclusions on questions. 

On the house of Ghor, see also many 
articles in P’ Herb clot, De Guigncs, vol. ii. 
p. 181, and Briggs's Ferishta , voUi. p. 161. 


X 
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to Firuz Cob, and gave himself up to pleasure, as was his natural 
propensity. 

Bu* new troubles awaited him, and the following four years were 
conquest of fertile in revolutions. Sultan Sanjar, then head of the 
the a seijdks. Seljuka, invaded Glidr and Ghazni, and made Aid u din 
prisoner, but soon restored him to liberty, and reinstated him in his 
dominions. 4 

Not long after he was himself defeated and made prisoner by the 

r> Fuzes, a hitherto unknown tribe of Turks, 5 and a period of 
a.m. 5tH. ' lit, tin more than one year beheld the downfall of the rival 
ran ortho houses of Glior and Ghazni, which had so long disputed 
Sl IJuk ' , ‘ the empire of the East. 

The original cause of this calamity wa« the revolt of Sanjar’s 
governor of Kharazm, who founded the kingdom of that name 
afterwards so powerful both in the east and west of Asia. This 
prince, when pressed by Sanjar, colled in the Kliitans, a tribe from 
the north of China, which had been driven into Transoxiana. 

The invasion of the Kliitans displaced a portion of the tribe of 
Euz 6 which had remained in Transoxiana, while the other portion 
was conquering in Syria and Asia Minor; and these exiles, being 
forced upon the south, overwhelmed the Scljuks, and for a short 
time occupied Ghazni, Their migration afterwards took a west- 
erly direction, and the kingdom of Ghazni was left to its former 
a.i». nr,6. possessors. During these changes Ala u dfu died. His 
a.h. 651. eventful reign had only occupied four years. 


1 , Seif u din Ghori. 

Not long before the death of Ala u dig he placed his two ne- 
phews Ghcias u diu and Sluihab u din in confinement, probably to 
secure the succession to his young and inexperienced son. Eut the 
first act of that son, Seif u din, was to release his cousins and restore 
them to their governments, a confidence which lie never had reason 
to repent. 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corresponded to 
this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if among so 
many virtues lie had not inherited the revengeful spirit of his race. 
One of liis chiefs appearing before him decorated with jewels which 

4 End of a.d. 1152, a.h. 547, or the long settled in Kipchdk. They are, ac- 

beginning of the next. year. l)e Guignes cording to I>e Guignes, the ancestors of the 
and JVHcrbelot make the date <a.t>. 1141), Turkmans (vol. i. partiii. pp. 510, 522, vol. 
a.h. 544 ; but£t must have been after the ii. p. 120). They arc also called Uzee, 
taking of Ghazni, and before Sanjar s cap- Guz, Gozz, Gozi, and Gazi ; but in Fer- 
tivity* which fixes the date with precision, ghuiia, where they arc the ruling tribe, they 
> 6 I)e Guignes, vol. ii. p. 256. are still called Euz (pronounced like the 

- f The Euz tribe arc Turks, who were English verb use). 
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hwl belonged to his wife, and of which slio had been stripped after 
hi* father’s defeat by Sanjar, lie was so transported by passion at 
the sight that he immediately put the offender to death with his 
ow i hand. A'bul Abbas, the brother of the deceased, suppressed 
his feelings at the time; but seized an early opportunity, when 
Seif u din was engaged with a body of the Euz, and thrust his lance 
through the Sultan’s body in the midst of tin* fight. Seif u din had # 
reigned little more than a year, and was succeeded by the elder of 
Ills cousins. 7 


Gheias u din Ghori. 

. Immediately on his accession, Gheias u din associated his brother, 
Jlohammed Shaliab u din, in the government. He # rc- XJ) . n57f 
tained the sovereignty during his whole life, but seems to A * ,L 552, 
have left the conduct of military operations almost entirely to 
Shaliab u din, on whom, for some years before (ilieias u din’s death, 

4 he active duties of the government seem in a groat measure to 
have devolved. 

The harmony in which these brothers lived is not the only proof 
that they retained the family attachment which prevailed among 
their predecessors. Their uncle (who ruled the dependent princi- 
pality of Ji&miau, extending along the upper Oxus from the east of 
lialkh) having attempted to seize ihe throne on tins death of Seif u 
flin, was defeated in battle, and so surrounded that his destruction 
seemed inevitable; when his nephews threw themselves from their 
horses, ran to hold his stirrup, and treated him with such pro- 
found respect, that, although he at first suspected that they were 
mocking his misfortune, they at last succeeded in soothing his # 
feelings and restored him to his principality. Tt continued in 
his immediate family for three generations, until it fell, witn the 
rest of the dominions of Ghor, on the conquest by the King of 
Kliarizm. 8 

All these transactions took place in less than live years from tho 
fall of Ghazni, and the two brothers began now to turn to foreign 
conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty. 

They took advantage of thg decline of the Seljuks to reduce the 
eastern paid; of Kliorasan ; Gheias u din was personally engaged in 
that enterprise, and also in the recovery of Ghazni ; and from that 
time forward he divided his residence between Firiiz Coh, Ghazni, 
and Herat. Ajt tho last city he built the great mosque so much 
spoken of for its magnificence in those and later ages. 


7 D’Hcrbelot. Ferishta. Abstract of 
Mussulman histories in Dorn’s “ Afghans.” 


8 D’Herbelot. Dorn’s Annotations. 

x 2 
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Shab&b u din’s attention was, for a long time, almost entirely 
Foundation turned to India ; and he may be considered the founder 

of the Ma* 7 " 

hometan \ of the empire in that country which has lasted till our 
time. 


empire in 
. .India. 


First expe- 
dition of 
tihuhub u 
d/n. 

a.d. 1170, 
A.|{. 572. 


A.D. 1 1 70, 

A. II. 670. 

A d. 1177, 

A. II. 581. 

Expulsion of 

till* llOllhO 

of (ilia/ni 
Irom thu 
Punjab. 

A.D. 1 1H1, 

A. II. 580. 


He (lid not begin till a.d. 1176, a.h. 572, when he took U'ch, 
at the junction of the rivers of the Panjftb with the Indus. 
Two years afterwards he led an expedition to Guzerat, 
in which he was defeated, and compelled to retreat with 
as many disasters as Mahmud, and without the consolation 
of success. 

In two expeditions to L&hor he broke the strength of^Khusru 

a.d. ms, Malik, the last of the Ghaznevites, and compelled him to 
a.h. 674, gj ve | L j s sou as a hostage. 

His next Expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the sea 
a.d. ins, shore. After his return ho again engaged in hostilities 
with Khusru Malik, who, taking courage from despair, 
made an alliance with the Gakkars, captured one of 
Shaliab u din’s strongest forts, and obliged him to call in 
the aid of stratagem for a purpose which force seemed 
insufficient to accomplish. He affected alarms from the 
w est, assembled his army as if for operations in Khor&s&n, 
and, professing an anxious desire to make peace with 
Khusru Malik, released his son, who had been hitherto 
kept as a hostage. Klmsru Malik, entirely thrown off his guard by 
these appearances, quitted Labor and set out to meet his son, so 
unexpectedly restored to him ; when Shaliab u din put himself at 
the head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, marching with 
celerity and secrecy through unfrequented routes, suddenly inter- 
‘ posed himself between Khusru Malik and his capital ; and, sur- 
rouitifing his camp by night, made him prisoner, and soon after 
occupied. Labor, which no longer offered resistance. Klmsru and 
ad. ii86, bis Inn lily were sent to Gheias u din and imprisoned in a 
a.h. 582. castle in Ghirjistan, where many years after they were put 
to death by one or other of the e ntending parties during the war 
with the King of Kluirizm. 

Shaliab u din bad now no Mahometan rival left, and the contest 
between him and the Hindus seemed at first sight veiy 
unequal. As his army was drawn from all the warlike 
provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was accustomed to con- * 
tend with the Scljuks and the northern hordes of Tartars, we should 
not expect it to meet much resistance from a people naturally 
gentle and inoffensive, broken into small states, and forced into war 
without any hopes of gain or aggrandizement; yet none of the 
e Hindu principalities fell without a severe struggle; and some wero 


Wars wilh 
the Hindus. 
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never entirely subdued, but still remain substantive states after tlio 
Mussulman empire lias gone to ruin. 

This unexpected opposition was chiefly owing to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Rajpiits, arising from their situation as the The Rfijputa. 
military class in the original Hindu system. The other classes, 
though kept together as casts by community of religious rites, were 
mixed up in civil society, and were under no chiefs except the ordi- 
nary magistrates of the country. Hut the Rajpflts were bom 
soldiers; each division had its hereditary leader ; and each formed a 
separate community, like clans in other countries, the members of 
which were bound by many ties to their chiefs and to each other. 
The rules of cast still subsisted, and tended to render more powerful 
the connexion just described. 

As the chiefs of those clans stood in the same relation to the raja 
{is their own retainers did to them, the king, nobility, and soldiery 
{■11 made one body, united by the strongest feelings of kindred and 
military devotion. The sort of feudal system that prevailed among 
ihe Ilajpiits 9 gave additional stability to this attachment, and all 
together produced the pride of birth, the high spirit, and the 
romantic notions, so striking in the military class of that period. 
Their enthusiasm was kept up by the songs of their bards, and in- 
flamed by frequent contests for glory or for love. They treated 
women with a respect unusual n the East ; and wore guided, even 
towards their enemies, by rules of honour, which it was disgraceful 
• <> violate. But, although they had so many of the characteristics 
of chivalry, they had not the high-strained sentiments and artificial 
refinements of our knights, and were more in the spirit of Ilonfer’s 
homes than of Sponsor's or Ariosto’s. If to those qualities we add a 
very strong disposition to indolence (which may have existed for- 
merly, though not likely to figure in history), and make allowances 
for the effects of a long period of depression, we have the character 
of the Rajputs of the present day; who bear much the same ro- 
scmhlanco to their ancestors that those did to the warriors of the 
“ Malia BliArat.” 10 

With all the noble qualities of the early Rajputs w r as mixed a 
simplicity derived from their want of intercourse w ith other nations, 
which rendered them inferior in practical ability, and even in 
military efficiency, to men actuated by much less elevated sentiments 
than theirs.'^ 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that although 

• 

9 page 76. of Jeipur and Jodpur for the hand of a 

1(1 Their modern history is full of in- princess of Oudipur. (See 7'<h.I\ Jinjnsthun , 
stances of loyalty and military honour, and other books and official publications.) 
Their last great war was between the rajas # 
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the B&jpdts are anything but a migratory people, yet, when they 
have been compelled by external force to leave their seats, they have 
often gloved in a body like a Tartar horde ; and when they occu- 
pied new lands, they distributed them in the same proportions as 
their former ones, and remained without any alteration but that 
of place. 

Shortly before the time of Sliahab u din, the four greatest king- 
doms in Indfti were — Delhi, then held by the clan of Tomara; 
Ajmfr, by that of Chouhan; Caiiouj, by the liathors; and Guzerat, 
by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the Chalukas: but the 
Tomara eliief, dying without male issue, adopted his grandson 
Pritwf, raja of Ajmfr, and united the Tomaras and Chouh&ns under 
one head. 

As the raja of Canouj was also grandson of flic' Tomara chief 
by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the preference 
shown to his cousin ; and the wars and jealousies to which this 
rivalship gave rise contributed, greatly to Sliahab u din’s success 
in bis designs on India. 

His first attack was on JVitwf liaja, king of Ajmfr and Delhi. 
>.n. Hoi, The armies met at Tirourf, between Tanesar and Carnal, 
A.n, 587 . on the great plain, where most of the contests for the 
possession of India have been decided. The Mussulman mode of 
lighting was to charge with bodies of cavalry in succession, who 
either withdrew after discharging their arrows, or pressed their ad- 
vantage, as circumstances might suggest. The Hindus, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy, and close upon 
hint on both sides, while ho was busy wit It liis attack on their 
Deflator centre. Their tactics were completely successful on this 
siiahitb u tifn. omts j on : while Shaliab u din was engaged in the centre 
of his army, he learned that both his wings laid given way, and 
soon found himself surrounded, along with such of his adherents 
as had followed his example in refusing to quit the field. In this 
situation he defended himself with desperate courage. He 
charged into the thickest of tb > enemy, and had reached the 
viceroy of Delhi, brother to the raja, and wounded him in the 
mouth with his lance, when he himself received a wound, and 
would have fallen from his horse with loss of blood, had not one 
of his followers leapt up behind him and supported him until lie 
had extricated him from the conflict, and carried him to a place of i 
safety. 

The rout, however, was complete. The Mahometans wore pur- 
sued for forty miles ; and Shahab u din, after collecting the wreck 
g,of his army at L&lnSr, returned, himself, to the other side of the 
jhidus. He first visited his brother at Glior, or Firuz Coh, and 
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them remained settled at Ghazni, where lie seemed to forget his 
misfortunes in pleasure and festivity. But, in spite of appear- 
ances, his disgrace still rankled in his bosom, and, as he himself 
told an aged counsellor, “ lie never slumbered in ease, or waked but 
in sorrow and anxiety.” 11 * 

At length, having recruited an army, composed of Turks, 
Tajiks, and Afgh&ns, many of whom had their helmets Return of 
ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid with u, “India! 1 dm 
silver and gold, lie again began liis inarch towards A>1> . , 193( 
India.. 12 689 '*’ 

Pritwi Baja again met him with a vast army, swelled by nume- 
rous allies who were attracted by his former success. He sent a 
haughty message to Shahab u din, with a view to deter him from 
advancing. The Mussulman general replied in moderate terms, 
and spoke of referring to his brother for orders; but when the 
Hindus, in blind reliance on their numbers, had encamped close to 
his army, he crossed the brook which lay between them about day- 
break* and fell upon them by surprise before' they had any sus- 
picion that he was in motion. But, notwithstanding the confusion 
which ensued, their camp was of such extent, that part .of their 
troops had time to form, and afford protection to the rest, who 
afterwards drew up in their rear; and order being at length re- 
stored, they advanced in four lines to meet their opponents. Sha- 
hah u din, having failed in his original design, now gave orders 
lor a retreat, and continued to retire, keeping up a running tight, 
until he had drawn his enemies out of their ranks, while lie 
was careful to preserve his own. As soon as lie saw them* in 
disorder, he charged them at the head of 12,000 chosen horse, 
in steel armour; and 44 this prodigious army once shaken, like a 
great building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” 

The viceroy of Delhi, and many other chiefs, were slain on the 
field ; and Pritwi Baja, being taken in the pursuit, was put to death 
in cold blood. 

Shuli&b u din was more sanguinary than Mahmud. When he took 
Ajmir, soon after this battle, he put some thousands of ConqiIPSk of 
the inhabitants, who opposed him, to the sword, reserving Ajui * r ' 
the rest for slavery. After this barbarous execution he made over 
the country to a relation (some say a natural son) of Pritwi Kiija, 
under an engagement for a heavy tribute. 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slave, 
Kutb u din ]£ibak, who was now rising into notice,, and who 
afterwards mounted the throne, as his representative in India. 


11 Briggs’s Ferislitn, vol. i. p. 173. fixes the number at 120,000 horse. 

12 This description is from Fcrishta; ho 13 Briggs’s Fcrishta, voj. i. p. 177. 
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Kutb u din followed up his successes with ability, and took pos-* 
und Deiw. session of Delhi, and of Cdel, between the Jamna and 
the Ganges. 

Next year, Sliahdb u din returned to India, defeated Jeia 
ad not Chandra, the' R&htdr Rdja of* Canouj, in a battle on the 
a.h! B9i. ’ Jamna, north of Etdwa, and took Canouj and Bendres. 
capture of This victory destroyed one of the greatest Indian mo- 

CtiDoiy ^ ^ 

narchies, extended the Mussulman dominions into Behdr, 
and opened the way, which was soon followed up, into Bengal. 
Notwithstanding its importance, the circumstances of the battle, 
the taking of tho towns, the breaking of idols, and the acquisi- 
tion of treasures, present so little novelty, that we are left at 
leisure to notice the capture of a white elephant, and the incident 
of tho body of the rdja being recognised by his false teeth, a cir- 
cumstance which throws some light on the state of manners. An 
event of great consequence followed these victories, which was the 
retreat of the greater part of the Ralitor clan from Canouj to Mdr- 
wdr, where they founded a principality, now in alliance with tho 
British government. 

Shahab u din having returned to Ghazni, Kutb u din had to defend 
the new raja of A j mi r against a pretender; and, after saving his go- 
vernment, he proceeded to Guzcrat, and ravaged that rich province. 
Next year, Shahab u din came buck to India, took Biiina, west of 
a . i >. 1195. Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of Gwalior, in 
a . h . 592. Bundelcand. It is probable that he was recalled by some 
attack or alarm in Khorasdn, for he left the conduct of the siege 
of Gwalior to his generals, and returned, without having performed 
anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 

Gwalior held out for a long time ; and when it was taken, Kutb u 
din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to march again 
to Ajmir. The raja set up by the Mussulmans had been a second 
time disturbed by his rivals, and protected by Kutb u din; and he 
Mas now exposed to a formidable attack from the rajas of Guzcrat 
and Nagdr, supported by the Mere a numerous hill tribe near 
Ajnrur. Kutb u din Mas overpowered on this occasion, and had 
difficulty in making his May, covered with wounds, to Ajmlr, where 
he remained, shut up within the M r alls. Reinforcements, however, 
were speedily sent from Ghazni ; tho siege was raised ; and, by the 
time he was sufficiently recovered to move, he was in a condition to • 
retaliate on his late conquerors. He set out for GuzcrAt, by the way 
of Pali, Nadol, and Sir din'. In the last-named district he found two 
great feudatories of Guzerat, strongly posted on the mountain of 
'bu, and in too great force to be left in his rear. He therefore en- 
tered the hills, reached and carried their position, and having dis- 
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s&pojlSed their army, proceeded to Anhalw&ra. He took* and garri- 
snjjied that capital ; and, after ravaging the province, returned again 
to Delhi. Next year he took Cdiinjer and Calpf, forts in Bunddl; 
cand, and appears likewise to have gone against Baddyun, in what 
isr now called Rohilcaud. * 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle ; and, at 
this very period, Kutb u dm was waited on by Mohammed conquest of 

, ■ t .1.. 14 i i , i , J n Oud, Behir, 

Baklitiar Klulji , 14 who had already conquered part of and Bengal. 
Oud and North Beiidr ; and who, on his return to his command, 
reduced the rest of Bcliar and Bengal, taking Gour or Laknouti, 
tlie capital of the latter province . 15 

During these transactions, Slialidb u din was engaged in contests 
with the King of Kharizm (who had subverted the government of 
the Seljuks in Persia, and succeeded to tlieir place as competitors 
v ith the Ghoris for the ascendency in central Asia). He was be- 
tween Tus and Serakhs, in lflior&ssin, when lie heard of his bro- 
ther’s death, and returned to Ghazni to take possession of AiP> 1?n2j 
tlics throne. A H - 69d * 

Glieias u din appears to have resumed his activity before his 
death, and to have been present in person in all tlie campaigns in 
Khorasan, except this last . 16 

Shahab a dtn ( r Mohammed) Ghuri. 

As soon as lie had arranged his internal government, Shahab u 
din assembled an army, and proceeded to make a decisive Unsuccessful 

. f . invasion of 

attack on Kharizm. lie gamed a great victory over the Kharizm. 
king of that country , 17 besieged him in his capital, and soon reduced 
him to such straits as to constrain him to sue for aid to An . 1203. 
tlie Kliitan Tartars. By their assistance lie so completely A,ir * 60 °* 
changed tlie face of affairs, that Shahab 11 din was obliged to burn 
liis baggage and attempt to draw off towards his own territory. He 
was so hard pressed on liis retreat that he could not avoid an action, 
and received such a defeat tliat it was with difficulty he made his 
way to Andkho, half way between Balkh and Herat. At Andkho 
he made a stand, and only surrendered on condition of being 
allowed to depart on payment of a sum of money. 

The destruction of Shahab u din’s army, joined, as it was, at first, 
to a report of his death, was the signal for general confusion Rebellions 
in a great part ot^his dominions. Ghazni shut her gates in lnd,a * 

11 Ferishta, vol. i. p. 198. Ghehts u din as merely retaining the name 

15 Introduction^ Bird’s History of Gu- of king during the last years of his life ; 
zerut, p. 85. but is supported by D’Herbolot and De 

10 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. Ferishta, Guigncs, who quote respectable Persian 
vol. i. p. 186. D'Herbelot, article * 4 Ghai- histories, and arc better authority on 
athudin.” This account is inconsistent western affairs than Ferishta. 
with Ferishta (p. 180), who represents 17 De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. 
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against him, though the governor, Taj u dfn Eld6z was one of his% 
favourite slaves. Another of his chiefs went straight from the field 
of battle to Mult&n, and presenting hirosclf with a feigned commis- 
sion from the king, occupied the place on his own behalf. The 
wild tribe of the Gakkars issued from their mountains in the north 
of the Panjab, took Lah6r, and filled the whole province with 
havoc and devastation, lvutb u dfn remained faithful in India, as 
did II ('rat and other western countries, where the governments were 
held by three nephews of the king’s. Shalnib u din collected some 
adherents, and first recovered Multan. 1 le then received the sub- 
mission of Ghazni, and pardoned Eldoz. He afterwards made an 
attack on the Panjab, in concert with Kutb u dfn, and not only 
recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace the 
Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they had very 
little notion of any other. Eerishta mentions that the infidels in 
the hills east of Ghazni w ere also coiYVerted at this period. 18 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Sliahah u dm set off on his 
Subdued, return to his western provinces, where he had ordered a 
large army to bo collected, for another expedition to KMrizm. 

Ifu had only readied the Indus, when, having ordered his 
<tfu. tent to he pitched dose to the river, that he might enjoy 
the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situation was 
observed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations in the late 
war, and w r ere watching an opportunity of revenge. At midnight, 
when the rest of the camp was quiet, they swam the river to the 
spot where the king’s tent was pitched ; and entering, unopposed, 
despatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of Sha-ban, 602 of the Hijra, 
A.n. 1206 , or March J 4th, 1200. His body was convoyed, in mourn- 
a.h. go 2. ful pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vizir and all his 
principal nobles. It was met by Eldoz, who unbuckled his armour, 
threw dust on Jus head, and gave every sign of affliction for the 
death of bis benefactor. 

He left prodigious treasures, and w r as succeeded by his nephew 
Mahmud. 

The conquests of Shalqib u dm in India far surpassed those of 
Sultan Mahmud, and might have surpassed them in Persia, if the 
times had been as favourable. Yet, though an enterprising soldier, 
he had neither the prudence nor the general talfnts of that great 
prince, who was a discoverer as well as a conqueror, and whoso 
attention was as much devoted to letters as to arms. ‘ Accordingly, 
the name of Mahmud is still one of the most celebrated in Asia, 

18 It is not improbable that the people by the Jnjis and Turfs, may not have been 
gf the inaccessible regions, now inhabited converted till this late period. 
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jpriiile that of ShahAb u din is scarcely known beyond the countries 
over which lie ruled. 

At his death, ShaliAb u din held, in different degrees of subjec- 
tion, the whole of Ilindostan Proper, except MAlwa and Extent of 
some contiguous districts. Sind and Bengal were cither 
entirely subdued, or in rapid course of reduction. On IndUL 
Guzerat he had no hold, except what is implied in the possession 
of* the capital. Much of Ilindostan was immediately under his 
officers, and the rest under dependent, or at least tributary, princes. 
The desert ancLsome of the mountains were left independent from 
neglect 

Mahmud Ghdri . 

Though Mahmud was proclaimed throughout the whole of his 
uncle’s dominions, and Ids sovereignty acknowledged by all a .d. 1206, 
the officers under it, yet the kingdom broke, at once, into 
separate states, which were scarcely held together, even 
in name, by his general supremacy. 

ShahAb u din, having no son, was fond of bringing up Tihkish 
slaves; and many of his training rose to great eminence. Three 
of those were in possession of extensive governments at the time of 
liis death. Ivutb 11 din, in India.; Elddz, at Ghazni; and NAsir u 
din KubacM, in Multan and >ind. Each of these three became 
really independent on their master’s death ; and, as the subordinate 
principality of BAmiAn was held by a separate branch of his own 
family, Mahmud’s actual possession was confined to Ghor, with 
Jlorat, Si, stall, and the east of KhorAsAn. His capital was at Fvniz 
Cdli. 

Mahmud, on his accession, sent the title of king and the insignia 
of royalty to Kutb u din to be held under him. He does not ap- 
pear to have attempted to disturb Elddz in his possession (although 
two sons of the prince of Bdftiian asserted the rights of their family, 
and for a time expelled Elddz from Ghazni) ; but, on the death of 
Mahmud, which happened within five or six 19 years, there was a 
general civil war throughout all his dominions west of the Indus, 
and those countries luid not recovered their tranquillity when they 
were all subdued by the kings of KhArizm. 

Ghazni was taken by those conquerors in A.D. 1215 , and Finiz 
Cdh at an earlier period. Many accounts, indeed, represent Mah- 
mud as having been killed on that occasion . 20 * 

19 a.d. 1208, A.n. 605 (Do Guigncs). Guigncs, (“ Kharizme,”) D’Herbelot, (art. 

a.d. 1210, a.h. 607 (Dorn), a.d. 1212, Mahmoud,”) and the history of the 
a.h, 609 (D’Hcrbc)ot). house of Ghtfr, in the Annotations on Pro- 

20 F or particulars of Mahmud’s reign fe6sor Dorn's “ History of the Afghans.” 
and the subsequent confusions, see De The Gh<5ris appear to have recovered 
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KINGS or DELHI, TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TEIMUR, 

A.D. 1206 TO 1526. 


CHATTER I. 

SLAVE KINGS. 

Kutb u din Eibak. 

From the death of Shaliab u din, India became an independent 
• independence kingdom ; and after the disturbance occasioned by the 
- oflndi<k dissolution of his empire had subsided, it ceased to have 
any connexion with the countries beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb u din, the founder of this new monarchy, affords 
Pr<%ress of a a specimen of the history of the Tiirki slaves, who rose 
Tiirki slave, to sovereignty throughout Asia, and who for a long time 
furnished a succession of rulers to India. 

He was brought to Nishapiir in his infancy, and purchased by a 
wealthy person, who laid him instructed in Persian and Arabic. 
On his death, Kutb was sold to a merchant, who presented him to 
Shahab u dfn. He soon acquired his master’s favour, and was in 
cortimand of a body of horse, when, in some border warfare with 
the lvharizniians, he was taken prisoner on an occasion in which 
his gallantry had been conspicuous. Being afterwards re-captured, 
he was received with an increase of favour ; and by his subsequent 
good conduct stood so high in his sovereign’s estimation, that, after 
the defeat of the rdja of Ajmir, he was left in charge of all the new 
conquests. 

His master’s subsequent success •; were greatly promoted, as has 
been shown, by Kutb u din’s ability in his new station ; and in pro- 
cess of time the conduct of affairs in Jlindostan was almost entirely 

from this temporary extinction, for in the tan ; and in many places calls him and his 
beginning of the fourteenth century, less futher Ghoris. (Mulfuznt Timuri, p. 145.) 
than 100 years after the death of Jcugln'z Princes of the same dynasty are mentioned 
Khdn, we find Mohammed Sdm Ghdri in Price, vol. ii., who calls their family 
defending Herat against one of the sue- Kirit, or Gueret, and all the names mcn- 
cessors of that conqueror (D’Ohson, vol. tinned on those occasions are found in a 
iv. p. 515, &C') a , and at a later period, list of Kurt kings, given by Professor 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions Dorn (Annotations, p. 92), from Jdnabi, 
Gheias u din, son of Adz (or Mdizz)u din, who says they are Assorted to bo of the 
as ruler of Khorusdn, Ghdr, and Ghiijis- Siir Alghori. 
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confided to his discretion. A natural manliness of character inhe- 
rent in the^p&rks gave to newly-raised officers of that nation an 
estimation among the other great men which seldom falls to the lot 
of ihe creatures of princes ; and Kutb u din, instead of being an 
object of jealousy, seems to have been generally beloved for the 
frankness and generosity of Jiis disposition. ^ 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he strengthened 
himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced like him- 
self. He married the daughter of Elddz ; he gave his sister in 
marriage to Kasir u din Kubacha; and he afterwards bestowed his 
daughter on Altamsh, another rising slave, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded to his throne. 

Nasir u din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and held 
Sind of him, under the supremacy of Mahmud of Ghbr ; but Elddz, 
with whom ambition had more force than family ties, affected to 
Imit India as if it were still a dependency of Ghazni, set out with 
an army to enforce his claim, and almost immediately gained pos- 
session of Labor. He was soon after driven out by Kutb A . D . 120 5, 
u din, who followed up his success by the capture of A,,r ‘ 603, 
Ghazni. After being some time in possession, he was expelled in 
his turn by Elddz, and spent tli rest of his life in the government 
of his own dominions, where ho left a permanent reputa- A>D . 12 i 0| 
tion as a just and virtuous rule- He had only been four AJ1, G07# 
years on the throne, but Jiis administration had been known for 
tlm twenty years that lie officiated as the representative of Sliah&b 
u din. 

A'rdm. 

A'rdm, his son, succeeded him. lie showed no capacity, and was 
dethroned within a twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, Altamsh. 

Shams u din Altamsh . 

It is related of Altamsh, probably after his elevation, that he was 
of a noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by his en- i>Dil211i 
vious brothers. Sultan Sluihab u din, unwilling to pay the AA 607, 
price demanded for him, allowed Kutb 11 din as a favour to pur- 
chase him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed through different 
stations, and was governor of Beliar at the time of his revolt. He 
was invited to the throne by a party ; but a numerous body of 
Tiirki chiefs were opposed to him, and he did not gain possession 
without a battfc. 

Eld6z, in Jiis assumed superiority, gave him investiture unasked ; 
but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the king of Kharizm, 
he made an attempt to establish himself in India. He penetrated 
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to Tunesar, and had even made a party in Altamsh’s court, 
a.d. law, when he was defeated, was taken prisoner^J^d ended his 
a.h. ei 2 . days in confinement. 

Altamsh next marched against his wife’s uncle, N&sir u din 
Kubdcha, who had asserted his independence in Sind ; but, although 
A. 1 A 21 T, he displayed great activity and personal gallantry, he did 
am. eu. no t succeed in establishing his sovereignty. 1 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the KhAriz- 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and NAsir u din 
had already been engaged with bodies of their troops which had 
approached the liufus. 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which changed 
Cjinqucsta the whole face of Asia. Clii'Wz Klian, originally a 
piis under petty chief among the Moguls, having subdued the tln-eo 
khttllf / nations of Tartary, and swelled his bands with then- 
united hordes, burst on the Mahometan kingdoms with an ann> 
that never was equalled in numbers either before or since. 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that has 
fallen on mankind since the deluge. They had no religion to 
teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they oiler an 
alternative of conversion or tribute; tlioir only object was to 
slaughter and destroy; and the only trace they left was in the 
devastation of every country which they \idted. The storm first 
fell on tlie Sultan of Kliurizm, who had drawn it on himself by tlw* 
murder of Oliengiz’s ambassadors. ifis armies were defeated, Ins 
cities demolished, his country laid waste, and a great part of his 
subjects either massacred or reduced to slavery, lie himself died 
of a broken heart, in an inaccessible 1 retreat on an island in the 
Caspian, and bis son and successor, Jelal u din, was driven into 
the eastern extremity of bis dominions. 

This prince defended liis country gallantly to the last. Ho 
gained a victory near Candahar, and another still further to the 
cast; but tlieso successes did not even retard his ruin. Tlis last 
battle was on the Indus, where, a'Vr displaying the most obstinate 
valour, and witnessing the total destruction of his army, lie swam 
ad i 22 i, the river with seven followers amidst a shower of arrows 
ah. ei8 from liis enemies, whom lie left in admiration of liis in- 
trepidity. 8 

In the course of the night and next day he was joined by 120 
King of Kha- of bis soldiers; and, before many days were passed, he 
nan puiwied , , „ , — > Tlio Moghls threatening 


into 


Jjidia? had assembled 4000 horse. 


1 Ferishta, in his History of Sind, vol. regarding the Khiljis ^hicli throws the 

jv. p. 414, makes only one expedition; in whole into doubt. 

, his General History, vol. i. p. 208, he makes 2 * * De Guignes, vol. iii. pp. 58, 59. 

but in the second there is a confusion D'Ucrbelot. Ferishta, vol iv. p. 415. 
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to cross the Indus, he fled towards Delhi, and applied £o Altamsh 
for assistanfl^or at least for an asylum. Altamsh sent a courteous 
answer, but was too prudent to draw on himself the resentment of 
the Moguls; and JelAl u din, left to his own resources, formed an 
alliance with the Gakkars, drew together an army by means of 
plunder, and at length attacked N&sir u din Kub&eha, and forged 
him to take refuge in Mult&n. After this he kept no measures 
with any one : he ravaged the country on the Indus ; invaded and 
conquered Sind; and would, perhaps, have maintained Returns to 
himself in the possession of it, if some hopes in Persia had 
not induced him to pass into lvirman. % am. 620/ 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he* again es- 
bihlished his power in that country, opposed them with vigour in a 
now invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopotamia, ten years after 
iiis passage of the Indus . 3 

During his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul army 4 
"nine in pursuit of him, laid siege to Multan, and being repelled by 
Xtisir 11 din, continued their march to Sind, which Jelal u din had 
quitted. They conducted themselves with their usual barbarity 
iiiroughout ; and finding provisions scarce in their camp before they 
departed, they put to death 10.000 Indian prisoners, when they 
would have been equally relieved by setting them free. 

After he was lelivered from ■ 1 is succession of enemies, N&sir u 
din was again invaded by Altamsh, who, this time, was more suc- 
. . -sful than before. Nasir 11 din was constrained to retreat to 
Uukkai ; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue his course to 
rtind, lie was drowned, with all his family, in a sudden squall on 
l lie Indus, and the whole of the territory subject to him A . D . 1225, 
submitted to the victor. 4 A.n.622. 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have maintained its 
1 independence from the time of Mohammed Casim to that under 
discussion. It may, perhaps, have acknowledged the superiority of 
some of the intermediate dynasties during the interval, ‘but the 
internal government was never out of the hands of the Siimera 
liujputs. 

In the same year with this expedition to Sind, Altamsh marched 
against Balditi&r Khilji,* who looked on Behar and Bengal as liis 
own conquest ; and, though he professed obedience to Kutb u diu 
(to whose daughter he was married), openly disclaimed all depend- 
ence on his successor. Altamsh was successful in tliis undertaking ; 
lie deprived Bakliti&r of Behar (the government of which ho con- 
ferred on his own son), and obliged him to hold Bengal under the 

•* D’Hcrbelot, art, ^ffeclaleddin.” in person, but probably a detachment. 

Ferishta says, under Chaghatdi Khtin 
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crown of Dellii. Bakhti&r made a subsequent attempt to retrieve 
his losses, was defeated by the prince who governed and lost 

his life in the conflict. ^ 

Altamsh was now occupied for upwards of six years in reducing 
a.d. me* the part of Hindostan which had remained independent. 
15; mi. 10 Ho began by taking Rintambdr, which, though so much 
a.h. 63 o. j n f] ie }uj e 0 f former conquests, had been protected by its 
mountainous situation. He next took Mdndu, a town of great 
extent and natural strength in Malwa ; Gwalior, which had re- 
volted, was next recovered; Bilsa was likewise taken; and the 
occupation of the ancient capital Uj6n, with the destruction of its 
eelebratecKemple, completed the conquest of Malwa. 

All Hindostan, except some insulated portions, now aclmowledgcd 
state «f the government of Delhi ; but the obedience of the dif- 
iiimiostan. ferent portions was in different degrees, from entire subjec- 
tion to very imperfect dependence : and in this state, with various 
fluctuations, it remained till the end of the Mogul empire. In a 
succession of strong reigns, tlio subject country would greatly ex- 
ceed the rest ; and tho princes who retained the internal govern- 
ment of their territories would be quite submissive and obedient in 
general polities : but two or three weak rulers would again throw all 
into confusion ; new princes would start up, and tho old ones would 
become unruly, till the next vigorous monarch had almost to begin 
the conquest anew. 

jutomsh After these victories Altamsh returned to Delhi, and 
a.d. 1236, died in April, 123(5, as he was about to set out on a jour- 
siiaiuu 20. ney to Multan. 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from the 
calif of Bagdad ; the most authoritative recognition of a new go- 
vernment that could take place among Mussulmans. 

His vizir was a man of great eminence, and had been long in 
one of the highest employments under the calif. The author of 
the “J&md ul Hikaydt,” a very popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, resided at Its court. 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Minar, near 
Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamsh. It is in the form of 
a minaret, with galleries ; the shaft is fluted in a manner peculiar to 
itself, and ornamented with the richest effect. It is 242 feet high, 
although injured by an earthquake ; and is still, I believe, the 
highest column in the world. Near it is an unfinished mosque, 
which for grandeur of design and elegance of execution is equal 
to any thing in India. It is ascribed in an inscription to Shahab 
u din Ghdri. 
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BuTcn u din . 

At the death of Altamsh the contest with the Hindhs was at an 
end ; and the period which followed was occupied by a succession 
of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally destitute of present 
interest and permanent effects. 

Jiukn u din, who succeeded his father, lav ished his treasures on 
dancing- women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the government 
to his mother ; and her tyranny and cruelty soon drove all ranks 
into rebellion. He was deposed after a reign of seven months, and 
his sister Eezia was raised to the throne in his place. 

Sultana Rezia. 

“ Rezia Begum,” says Ferishta, “ was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions most 
severely will find in her no fault but that she was a Her virtues, 
woman.” 5 If not distinguished for literature, she read the Koran 
correctly ; and such was her talent for business, that Altamsh, when 
absent on his southern campaigns, left her in charge of his govern- 
ment in preference to his sons. Her conduct on the tlirone did not 
disappoint the expectations entertained of her. Of two separate 
factions which had concurred in dethroning her brother, one was 
opposed to the elevation of the cSultdua. The vizir of the two last 
kings was at the head of the latter faction, and they wero strong 
enough to appear before Delhi, and to defeat an army that was 
coming to its relief. But the queen’s arts were more effectual than 
her anus. She succeeded so well in sowing dissensions among her 
enemies, that the whole confederacy dissolved, and left the indi- 
viduals composing it at her mercy. Some wero put to death, and 
others conciliated ; and in a short time quiet was perfectly restored. 

The internal administration of Rezia did not fall short of her po- 
litical address. She appeared daily on her throne in the usual habit 
of a Sultan; gavo audience to all comers, reformed tlie abuses 
which had crept in under the last government, revised tlie laws, 
decided suits of importance, and evinced all the qualities of a just 
and able sovereign. Bi^ her talents and virtues were in- and weakness, 
sufficient to protect her from the effects of a single weakness. It was 
shown in the extraordinary marks of favour which she showered on 
her Master of the Horse ; who, to make her partiality more degrad- 
ing, was an Abyssinian slave. It does not appear that her fondness 
was criminal, since the greatest breach of decorum alleged against 
her is her allowing tho Abyssinian to lift her on her horse. It was, 

6 Briggs's Ferishta, vol. 1. p. 217. 
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however, imprudent in the highest degree ; for, by raising her fa- 
vourite to the office of Amir al O'mrA, 6 which gsffc him rank 
over all other courtiers, she at once disgusted her nobility, and 
furnished them with a .plausible ground for exciting a clamour 
against her. 

The first who openly rebelled was a Thrki chief called AMnia. 
Rebellion. The queen immediately marched against his fort of Ba- 
tinda ; but lier army mutinied, her favourite was killed in a tumult, 
and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned to Altunia, as 
the safest hands in which she could be placed ; while her brother 
Behr&m was raised to the vacant throne. 

Kezia, when force failed her, had again recourse to art ; and she 
so far gained over Altunia by the influent e of love or of ambition, 
that ho agreed to marry her, and to assert her rights against his 
former confederates. Aided by her new consort, the queen assem- 
The queen bled an army, and advanced to Delhi; and it was not 
put to death, till after two bloody battles that she was made prisoner 
along with her husband, and both were put to death. Her reign 
lasted for three years and six months. 


M6izz u dhi Beltrdm. 

The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, to 
a . d . 1239, rid himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, had 
a.u. 637 . raised him to the throne. Before lie had attained his 
uuTmtoOw eil( l> his* dominions were invaded by a body of Moguls, 
Punjab. who penetrated to Labor ; and the assemblage of troops 
which followed led to new plots and seditions, which ended in his 
imprisonment and death, after ho had reigned two years and two 
months. 

Aid u din Masdiid . 


The reign of the next Sultan, a son of Ttukn u din, was a repot i- 
a .d. i 2 «, tion of the same scenes, increased by the cruelty and 
a.u. 639. licentiousness of the king, until, at the end of little more 
than two years, he was deposed ar l put to death. 

The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
Mogul ^ 10 ^°S U ^ 9 the first through Tibet into Bengal, the 
irruptions, only one recorded from that qiftrter during the period 
a.d. 1244, of authentic history ; and the other by a division of the 

A II. 642 " 7 " 

army of M&nku Kli&n into tho north-western part of tho 

kingdom. 

The first of these invasions was defeated by the local officers ; tlio 
second advanced no further than U’ch, on the joint rivers of the 
Panjdb to the south of Multdn. 


' 0 Literally, ** Commander of Commanders; ” that fe, General-in-Chief. 
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* Nasir u din Mahmud. 

The twenty years’ reign of Ndsir u din was full of disturbances, 
fore' gn and domestic, though none sufficient to overturn a.d. 1346, 
the government. A,H * 644 - 

Jto was the grandson of Altamsh, liad been imprisoned immedi- 
ately after that prince’s death, and, though ho had been for some 
time released and intrusted with a government, ho retained the 
letired and studious habits of liis youth. He reposed with entire 
confidence on the conduct of his vizir, whoso name was Giwifaudfn 
(J lieias u din Bulbun. This minister was a Turki slave vizfr” n 
of Altamsh, and had been honoured by that monarch with the hand 
of oue of his daughters, the aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger was now from the Moguls, who were in pos- 
session of all the countries west of the Indus. To guard against it, 
Thilbun formed the frontier provinces into one great go\ eminent, 
at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir Khan, who, like 
himself, had been a slave. He then advised the king to proceed 
-ii person to the lAtnjfib. While in that province he severely 
chastised the (lakkars for their co-operation with the Moguls in 
their inroads, and compelled the idglrddrs, 7 who had long neglected 
tluir duty, to furnish tlieir contingents with regularity. 

He next turned his arras agai -1 different Hindu rajas, whom the 
weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to revolt. AT> l2 n. 

In the first campaign he restored tho royal authority in 
tin' country on both sides of the Jamna, from opposite An til0, 
Delhi to Odlinjer in JJunddlcand ; anti in the three following years 
he settled tho hilly country of Mewat, extending from near Delhi 
to the (liambal, the neighbouring territory of Hint umbcSr, aud tho 
mori' remote one of Chitor. He afterwards took the strong fort of 
Nat-war, in Bundeleaud, reduced Chnnderi, and recovered all the 
rei olted part of Malwa. In an interval of these' expeditions he 
quelled a rebellion of the governor of U'cli ; and, during tho same 
pei tod, Shir Klidn, governor of the lViujdb, not only kept the 
Moguls out of his province, but invaded tlieir teiTitory and took 
possession of Ghazni. 

During most of those operations the king accompanied tho army, 
ami was tho ostensible author of all its success. Ue Removal of 
nevertheless began to feel uneasy in the secondary place Bulbun ‘ 
which he really occupied, and was induced by the insinuations of 
Iradd u din, an*artful courtier, who had risen by the favour of the 
\izlr, to remove that minister from his post, and to confer it on his 
secret accuser. 

7 Holders of land on military service. See page 74. 

Y 2 
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All the vizir’s immediate adherents were soon after displaced ; 
a.d. m 3 , and the misgoverument which followed created extensive 
Discontents discontents, and afforded a pretext to ten governors of 
an Bi?b?if UC8 ' provinces, who probably were in league with GheiAs, to 

restored. U11 ft e their troops, and address a remonstrance to the king, 
followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for tho dis- 
mission of the new minister. No mention was made of the displaced 
vizir, but tho object of tho confederacy was obvious ; and, as resist- 
ance would have been hopeless, the king recalled Gheids u din, who 
thenceforth was the real head of tho government. 

ImAd u din now raised a rebellion, in wliich he involved a relation 
a.d 1265 , of the king’s ; and although lie was himself soon taken 
a.d! Sr , 10 and put to death, yet a confederacy had been formed, 
a.h. 655. including the Hindu raja of a place called Santur and the 
king’s governor of Kind. This rebellion was not entirely quelled till 
the end of the second year. 

During tho same time another Mogul attack on tho ranjab was 
a.d. law. repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken 
against tho revolted governor of Karrah Manikpur. A 
more difficult task was to put down the inhabitants of JMewat. The 
vizir went against them, and it was not without great exertion and 
some danger that ho vanquished them in battle, and ultimately re- 
duced their country. Ten thousand of the insurgents ore said to 
have been slain. JL’he fierce and turbulent mountaineers of Mewat, 
a.d. 1259 , though their frontier was within twonty-fh e miles of Delhi, 
a.h. 65 1. W ere never entirely quieted until the establishment of the 

British government. 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador from 
IIolAku KliAn, grandson of Cliengiz Khan, and himself a #ery 
powerful monarch. Every exertion was made to give him an 
honourable reception, and the splendour of the court is described 
a.d. wee, 05 worthy of the best days of tho monarchy. No other 
a.h. 664. occurrence is recordtd until tho death of the king in 
February, 12G6. 

NAsir u din’s private life was that of a Dervise. He defrayed 
all his personal expenses by copying books : his fare w r as of tho 
humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no Jemale servant ; he had only one wife, and no con- 
cubines. lie was an eminent patron of Persian literature. Tho 
“ TabakAti N&siri,” a general history of Persia and India, wliicli still 
retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and takes its 
name from him. 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy. Oiyjhowing one 
of the books ho had transcribed to a nobleman of ms court, tho 
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nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the king immediately 
corrected. When the nobleman was gone, he was observed to erase 
tho corrections and restore the old reading ; and when asked his 
reason, he said he knew that the copy was right all the time, but 
thought it better to make tho corrections tlian to hurt the feelings 
of a well-intentioned adviser. 

Gtrheia is u din Bulbun , 8 

13ulbun, being already in possession of all the powers A D 126 ^ 
of king, found no difficulty in assuming the title. A H * 664 * 

He had been brought up from infancy at tho court of Altamsh, 
and had taken an active part in all "the intrigues and re- nuibnn 
volutions of the succeeding reigns. Dtiring the life of ffitdQuouco 
Altamsh, he had entered into a covenant for mutual support of theBlavea * 
with forty of the king’s other slaves, most of whom had attained to 
high stations. Having gained liis own object, he desired to put an 
end to a system winch would have endangered tho succession of his 
family. He therefore, on various pretexts, made away with his 
surviving confederates (some of them his own near connexions by 
marriage) ; and he henceforth made it an invariable rule to confer 
no office but on men of family. So ostentatiously did ho nis character, 
exorcise his new policy, that ho affected a repugnance even to or- 
dinary intercourse with people of low origin. He also made it a 
rule to exclude Hindus from all offices of trust. *AU liis other acts 
partook of the same contracted spirit. He established laws for tho 
preservation of game round liis capital ; and having exceeded in wine 
in his early life, he severely punished even the moderate use of it 
after lie had reformed. In cases of rebellion, not satisfied with 
chastising tho leaders, as had been usual, he extended capital 
punishment to tho meanest of their vassals find retainers. Stories 
are ttfid of liis inflexible justice; but they consist in publicly 
whipping governors of provinces, and sometimes having them beaten 
to death in his presence. 

This narrow-minded and selfish tyrant was raised, by circum- 
stances, to the appearance of a liberal and enlightened monarch. 
The horrors of tho Mogul invasion drove men of eminence from the 
countries to which it extended ; and Bulbun’s beLu£>fho only Ma- 
hometan government that was not subverted, his court was filled 
with illustrious exiles of that religion. Ho used to boast that no 
less than fifteen sovereign princes had been dependent on his hos- 
pitality : he gave the nanies of their territories to the streets which 
they inhabited ; and Iris capital long preserved those memorials of 
Rtim, Gh 6 r 4 |£h&ri 25 m, Bagdad, and other kingdoms. 

8 Often called Balin by English writers. 
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Tho number of literary fugitives was naturally still more consi- 
derable ; and as the king’s eldest son, Prince Mohammed, was a 
young man of the greatest accomplishments, his palace was the re- 
sort of all the famous authors of that age. The chief, among many 
names well known in Persian literature, was the poet Amir Khiism ; 
on the possession of whoso society the prince was congratulated by 
Sadi, 9 who sent him a copy of his works, and regretted that his ex- 
treme old age prevented his accepting an invitation to Delhi. Bul- 
bun himself had a turn for pomp and magnificence ; so that In’s 
court was surrounded by an external splendour which blinded 
strangers to its real character. 

Ho was disturbed by Hindi insurrections on the banks of the 
a.d. 1266 , Jamna and Gangfcs, as well as in the mountains of Jud and 
a.h. 665. Mcw&t. They were created by banditti for the sake of 
plunder : and here his exterminating system, backed by the erection 
of garrisons and other prudent precautions, seems to have operated 
effectually. In Mewat lie is said to have put 100,000 persons to 
the sword ; but lie also cut down the forest over a great extent ol 
country ; and, from that time, it afforded support to the* husband- 
man, instead of an asylum to tho robber. 

His only serious rebellion was*in Bengal. Tho governor, Tigral, 
Revolt of having made a successful expedition against Jajnagar 
Bengal. beyond the river Megna, 10 had refused to send any portion 

of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the title of king. Ho 
a.i>. 1279 , totally defeated the first army sent against him, on which 
a.h. 078. th e king hanged the unsuccessful general. Another army 
having been routed in spite of this severity, he at length moved in 
person to put down the rebellion. He acted on this occasion with 
tho vigour and ability in which he never was deficient : he set out 
without waiting till the end of the periodical rains, marched straight 
to Siinargong 11 (or Sundcrgong), then capital of the eastern district 
of Bengal, and struck such terror mto the rebel, that he evacuated 
the open country, and withdrew, with a strong body of troops, into 
the forests. His retreat was discovered by one of the king’s chiefs, 
who came unexpectedly on the camp, and, though at the head of 
only forty men, took the desperate resolution of entering it in open 
day. His small troop advanced without attracting observation till 
they reached TograTs tent, when they rushed on with loud shouts. 
Togral and those around him fled with precipitation, imagining the 


9 The celebrated moral poet; perhaps head place of a district. (Sec Mr. Stirling, 
the best author Persia ever produced. Asiatic Researches , vol. xv. p. 274.) 

10 Now Tipperah, (Hamilton's Hindostm 9 11 It has since been swept away by tho 

vol. I. p. 178.) J&jnagar has been taken for Ganges. (Buchanan, qu<Mi by Hamilton, 
Jrfjpur in Cattuck, which never was the Hmdostan, vol. i. p. 187.“ 
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whole of the royal army was upon them : the panic spread to the 
troops ; the whole dispersed in confusion ; and Togral himself was 
overtaken and slain as he was endeavouring to swim his horse over 
a river, on his flight towards J&jnagar. 

The king punished this rebellion with more than his usual severity, 
and was only prevented going on with his executions after Suppressed, 
he had returned to lus capital, by the intercession of the CAzis, 
Muftis, and other learned and venerable men. 

Not long after this he had the misfortune to lose his eldest son ; 
a calamity to his people no less than to himself. The Mogul 
princes death was worthy of the high character he had Irru P Uon - 
acquired. An army of Moguls belonging to ArgMn KhAn, then 
king of Persia, had invaded the Punjab, and Prince Mohammed, 
who was governor of the province, hastened thither from the capital, 
where he had gone to meet his father. He defeated the invaders, 
and had recovered all the country they had overrun, when -a fresh 
army arrived of chosen troops under a celebrated genefal named 
Teinnlr Khan. A sanguinary conflict took place, and the victory and 
prince gained a complete victory; but was killed by a thobeir 
body of the enemy, who had kept together during the appttrG,lt * 
pursuit Amir Kliusru, the poet, fts constant companion, was taken 
prisoner on the same occasion. 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, and 
touched the heart even of Bulbun. That monarch had now reached 
iiis eightieth year, and was fast sinking under tho^ffliction that had 
fallen on him, when he summoned liis second son, Bakarra KhAn, 
to attend him on his death-bed. His son, finding him in less im- 
mediate danger than he expected, returned, without leave, to his 
province of Bengal ; and Bulbun was so much offended that he sent 
for Kei Khusru, the son of Prince Mohammed, and immediately 
declared him his heir. Soon after this act the king died. Death of 
The ministers, desirous of averting a civil war, proclaimed Bulbur,< 
Kei KobAd, the son of Bakarra Khan, and restored Khusru to lus 
father’s government of Multan. 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this arrange- 
ment, and Kei KobAd mounted the throne without *.d. 

. , . A 41. ©85. 

opposition. 

Kei KobU. 

The new king, who was in his eighteenth year at his accession, 
gave way, without restraint, to the pleasures natural to his isro, 
age. He was encouraged in his vices by his vizfr, NizAm A,H ‘ 685, 
u din, wliq- entertained hopes of securing the crown for oiid power 
himself. As Kei Khusru stood immediately in the way of of the vMr ' 
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his design,' he took advantage of some imprudence on his part to 
render him an object of jealousy to the kingf ; and being thus secure 
of impunity, he procured liis assassination. By similar arts he 
brought about the death or disgrace of all the ministers who were 
not his own creatures ; and, as his wife’s ascendency was as great in 
the harem as his was in the court, ho held the king entirely cut off 
from all knowledge but what he thought proper to impart. 

Many Mogul adventurers had, at this time, taken service at Delhi : 
was an °hject to Niz&m u din to alienate these useful 
ccnaries. auxiliaries from the king ; and he worked on that prince’s 
fears by pretending a correspondence between them and their 
hostile countrymen, until he induced him to invite their chiefs to a 
banquet, and put them treacherously to death 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by the 
viiw wlSihis a PP roac h of the king’s father, Bakarra KMn, who, hearing 
father. of tho state of affairs, marched with an army to look after 
the interests of his family. Tho vizir easily prevailed on the king 
to move out to oppose him ; but when the armies drew near, Ba- 
karra KMn appealed so strongly to liis son’s affections that the mi- 
nister could no longer prevent an interview. He endeavoured to 
frustrate tho effects of it by impoftng many humiliating ceremonies 
on Bakarra KMn, to all which that prince submitted ; until, after 
repeated obeisances, he found the Icing remaining unmoved on his 
throne ; when, shocked by this unnatural behaviour, he burst into 
tears. This sight Overpowered all the king’s resolutions : he leaped 
from his throne, and ran to throw himself at liis father’s feet ; and, 
tho .father hastening to prevent him, he fell on his neck, and they 
remained for some minutes weeping in each other’s arms, while tho 
whole court was almost as much affected as themselves. When 
the first transport was over, Kci Kob&d seated his father on tho 
throne, and showed him every mark of love and reverence. All 
thoughts of war were now at an end ; but, after repeated inter- 
views, Bakarra Kh&n found that the vizir’s vigilance, and his power 
over the enfeebled mind of the kir j, rendered it impossible to sub- 
vert his authority by peaceful means; and, being unwilling, or 
unable, to resort to force, ho returned to' Bengal, and left liis son 
to his fate. 

Koi Kob&d plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery ; and to 
such excess, that, at that early age, he entirely broke his constitu- 
tion and brought on ail attack of palsy. Being now driven on 
reflection, he perceived all the dangers of his situation; and, 
unable to rid himself of his minister by honourable means, he had 
si order of recourse to the lessons with which he had been made fami- 

vizfr - liar, and succeeded, before long, in taking him off by poison. 
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The removal of this predominating influenco served only to let 
loose a number of otlie#enemies, all eager to seize on the power 
which the king was unable himself to retain. 

The ascendency of the slaves about the court had been destroyed 
by the policy of Bulbun, and the contest was now between tho 
principal military leaders ; and, as the native Indians were not yet 
of sufficient importance to form a party, the only competitors were 
the Tartar chiefs and those of the old kingdom of Ghazni o* Gh<Sr. 
The Khiljis seem, from the ability of their chief, or some advantage 
o£ their own, to have been at the head of tho latter class : they 
prevailed over tho Tartars, and Jelal u din Ivhilji was Jhe jdngde- 
raised to tho throne, after the way had been opened for put to death, 
him by tho assassination of Kei Kobad . 12 a.’h! car. ' * 


HOUSE OF KHILJI. 


CHAPTER IT. 


JELAL U DIN K11ILJI. 


Jela'l u di'n was seventy years of age when lie came to A-D . 1288f 
the government. A,u ‘ 687 ' # 

He affected extreme regret at* having his high office forced on 
liim, and, professed the utmost respect and attachment for tho 
memory of Gheias u din. He over-acted humility so far as to 
refuse to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at his 
usual station in the court instead of occupying the tlmmc. But he 
kept the infant son of the late king in custody, and put him to 
death as soon as he felt strong enough for such a measure. 


^ 12 Fertehta calls the competitors of the 
Khilji 9 , Moguls ; but it is impossible! to be- 
lieve in the ascendency of that tribe, any 
more than in the disappearance of the 
Turks, at so early a period. The pretender 
sot up by the Tartars was, moreover, tho 
son of Kei Kobad, a natural object of 
choice to them ‘for his Turki descent, but 
of aversion to the Moguls for his father’s 
massacre of their chiefs. 

The succession of kings of Delhi which 
commenced with Kutb u din, is by some 
considered as a continuation of the line of 
Uhdr; but most oriental writers include 


those princes, along with E’lddzand one or 
two others, in a dynasty to which they give 
the name of “ the Slaves of the Sultans of 
Ghdr.” 

1 For the origin of the Khiljis, see Book 
V. Ch. ii., note near the end of the chap- 
ter. Though Turks by descent, they hod 
been so long settled among the Afghans 
that they had almost become identified 
with that people : but they probably mixed , 
more with other nations, or at least with 
their Turki brethren, and would be more 
civilized than the generality of Afghan 
mountaineers. 
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If this last atrocity be imputed to liim on false grounds, which is 
Mild govern- not improbable, we should bo Hclincd to acquit him of 
iid/n. hypocrisy m all his former professions; for, during the 
rest of his reign, his lenity to his enemies, both open and secret, 
was carried even to a fault ; and' he continued to retain the simpli- 
city’ of his manners, and to associate with liis old friends on the 
same footing of familiarity that he did when a private man. He 
had frequent parties of those friends, together with men eminent 
for. wit or literature ; and, on those occasions, he carried convi- 
viality beyond the limits of the Mahometan law, though never 
beyond those of sobriety. 

lle had soon occasion to display his clemency. Malik J&jii, a 
nephew of Gheias u din, rebelled against him in his government of 
Karrah, and was joined by all the adherents of fhe house of Bulbun. 
They* were soon strong enough to march to Delhi, but were de- 
feated by the king’s second son, Arkalli Ivhdn ; and all the chiefs, 
including Malik Jaju, were made prisoners. 

The king immediately released them all, and sent Malik Jaju 
to Multan, where lie allowed him a liberal establishment for the 
rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magnanimity towards 
a body of chiefs of his own tribe, who were detected in a plot 
against his life. Unfortunately he did not confine his lenity to 
personal injuries, but allowed so general an impunity to offenders, 
that tlic whole frame of the government became relaxed ; governors 
withheld their tribute, neglected their duty, and abused their 
power; the roads and highways were infested by robbers, and bands 
of ^plunderers and insurgents interrupted the communication be- 
tween different pails of the kingdom. 

He marched, himself, into Malwa, to quell an insurrection of a 
a.i>. 1292, more general character. He was successful in the main ; 
a.h. 69i. y e t from his aversion to shed blood, combined with the 
feebleness of age, lie hesitated to attack the principal fortresses of 
the rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt incomplete. He 
showed more vigour soon after, or an invasion of the Panjab by a 
numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged in person, and totally 
defeated. 

With characteristic moderation, he granted peace to the van- 
quished enemy, and allowed the wreck of tlieir army to retire un- 
molested. Tliree thousand Moguls on this occasion joined his 
standard, and soon after embraced the Mahometan religion. A 
place in the suburbs of Dellii, still called M 6 glnilpuRi, was assigned 
for their residence. 

In the* next year he made another march to Malwa, 
which was as inconclusive as the first. His own weakness, 


A.D. 1203, 
A.H, 692. 
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however, began at this time, to be made up for by the energy of his 
nephew, Ala u din, governor of Karrali, a man of vigour vigour or 
and ability, quite exempt from all the scruples which 
sometimes obstructed his uncle’s success. Having ob- ne P h * w - 
tamed permission to act against the insurgents in Eundclcand and 
the east of Mulwa, he not only restrained their turbulence, k lt 
took several forts which had before been left to dependent princes, 
and gained such a booty as enabled him to mako considerable 
additions to his army. The king received the intelligence of his 
success with great satisfaction; and, although his favourite wife 
endeavoured to put him on his guard against the ambition of 
Ala u din, he gave liim the government of Oud, in addition to 
that which he before possessed, and allowed him to assemble an 
army, and to entertain many of the old adherents of the Bulbun 
family. 4H 

Aid u din’s first employment of his force justified his uncle’s 
confidence, and opened a new flora in the history of India. auiuUu’b 
lie resolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventurer the neckau. 
of nn invasion of theDeekan; and setting out with 8000 
chosen horse from Karrali, made his way through the extensive 
forests that still fill the spate between that place and lierar; 
throw the princes, whose country he was approaching, off their 
guard, by pretending to have 1 ft his uncle in disgust; and, having 
thus reached to E'lichpiir, lie turned to the west, and proceeded, by 
rapid marches, to J)e6giri, the main object of his expedition. Deo- 
gi'ri (now Doulatabad) was the capital of Ttaindeo, a prince of so 
great power that the Mahometans look on liim as king of 4ho 
Jlockan, and who, in fact, was raja of Maharashtra, or the country 
of the Marattas. 

It was probably owing to the natural indolence of the Rajputs, 
and their deeming it dishonourable to attack each other without 
warning, that the Mussulman invaders so often found them unpre- 
pared for defence. Their example scorns to have infected the other 
JI indii chiefs ; for, on this occasion, the raja was in all the security 
of profound peace. lie had no troops about him; and his wife 
and son had gone out of the city to a neighbouring temple. In 
the consternation which ensued, it/imded preserved presence of mind 
sufficient to assdhble a body of 3000 or 4000 citizens and domestics. 
With these he made head against the enemy, and afforded some little 
time for defensive arrangements. He was obliged to give way be- 
fore long and .retired into the strong hill-fort close to the city, into 
which some provisions had hastily been thrown. The town was 
taken without resistance, and was given up to pilftge. The merchants 
were tortured to make them disclose the treasures (the first in- 
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stanco mentioned in Mussulman history of this species of barbarity) ; 
and forty elephants, with some thousand horses of the raja’s, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Meanwhile, the fort was invested ; 
and Aid u din, having given out that his army was only the ad- 
vanced guard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily 
render all opposition unavailing, the raja became impatient to come 
to Terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable to the 
invaders, when liis son, who had escaped being shut up with his 
father, returned at the head of an army suddenly assembled, but far 
exceeding that of the Mussulmans in numbers. Trusting to this 
superiority, he disregarded the remonstrances of his father, gpd 
attacked Ala. u din. The result would have' gone hard with tlio 
invader, if a small body of troops which lie had left to observe the 
garrison had not opportunely fallen on the enem^, and, being taken 
for 1* expected main army under the king, created a confusion 
which could not be retrieved. After this victory Aid u din raised 
his demands; and as the rdja expected reinforcements from his 
allies, the affair might have been prolonged more than was safe for 
Aid u din, had not the garrison unexpectedly discovered that, in 
the hurry of victualling the fort, sacks of salt had been taken by 
mistake instead of sacks of grain, and consequently that their pro- 
Submission visions were already nearly exhausted. This discovery 
of jMgfru made the raja more compliant : he agreed to an immense 
payment in money and jewels, besides the cession of E'lichpur and 
its dependencies ; after which Aid u din drew off through Candcsh 
into Mdlwa. 

Aid u din’s march to Deoglri was about 700 miles, great part of 
it through the mountains gnd forests of the Vindya range, which so 
completely separates Hindostan from the Deckan. The narrow and 
intricate paths, the want of supplies, and the danger of exposure to 
the arrows of the mountaineers, made the passage difficult for 
a small force, and impossible for a large one ; while the entry into so 
great and populous a country as the Deckan with no more than 
8000 men, seemed an act of rasln* ;ss rather than courage. 

To have surmounted these dangers, and obviated, by exploring a 
new route, the increased difficulty of returning by the same, give 
a high impression of the military talents of Aid u din. The pretext 
he used on his advance, that he was on his way to #iter the service 
of the Hindu rdja <5f Kdjamandri, shows how much religious dis- 
tinctions were weakened since the settlement of the Mahometans in 
India. ° 

This expedition had been itndertaken without leave ; and as all 
Return to communidfction had been cut off while it continued, Jeldl 
Hindoo tan. u remained in suspense and anxiety, both as to the 
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fate and the designs of his nephew ; and when he heard that ho 
was on his return, loaded with treasures and covered with glory, ho 
felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. The more sagacious of 
his advisers took a different view of the matter ; and, seeing fresh 
proofs of the daring spirit of Aid u din, as well as of the resources 
at his disposal, they advised the king to adopt such measures ^of 
precaution as, without showing distrust, should prevent liis assem- 
bling another army when the present should have dispersed to lay 
up their spoils. The generous temper of the king led him to disre- 
gard all these admonitions, and laid him open to the insidious 
designs of Ala u din, who now affected alarm from the cabals of his 
enemies, and fear of the king’s displeasure for his unauthorized ex- 
pedition. He sent his brother, Alaf Klidn, as crafty an intriguer as 
himself, and remarkable for his insinuating address, to deprecato 
his unchi’s resentment, and induce him to meet Aid u din in Shell a 
manner, as, under pretence of afford jug security to his nephew, 
should, in fact, leave none to himself. By degrees, he was persuaded 
to movo with his army towards Karrali ; then to advance with a 
small escort, and at last to cross the Ganges almost alone. Ala u 
din fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting him on 
tho check, and reproaching him with having distrusted an uncle 
who had brought him up from his infancy and loved him better 
than his own sons, when Aid u Oin made a signal to assassins posted 
for the purpose, who rushed forward and stabbed tho ^ f ^\ n J t,on 
king to the heart. His head was stuck on a spear and ^ 
carried aloft through the camp and city. Fcrishta shows July is. ’ 
a natural pleasure in relating the calamities which pur- liimmm’ n. 
sued tho subordinate actors in this horrid tragedy to their graves ; 
but that retribution affords little satisfaction while we continuo to 
witness the uninterrupted prosperity of 'the parricide in whom the 
whole of this detestable act of perfidy had its rise. 

As Jeldl u din had reigned upwards of seven years, ho must havo 
been more than seventy-seven when lie was killed. 

A singular incident occurred in this reign, which shows the cre- 
dulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remarkable for singular m- 
suporstition. A dervise named Sidi Moula, a native of dlfmyaJd”* 
Persia, who had travelled through many countries, and was 1 ^ U8t,ce - 
acquainted with most men of eminence in his day, arrived at Delhi, 
and instituted a school and an almshouse, where travellers, religious 
mendicants, and persons of all descriptions were entertained at his 
expense. He tivod on rice alone, and had neither wife nor slaves 
of either sex ; yet his exponses were such as would have exceeded 
the means of tho wealthiest nobleman. BesidesPhis profuse dispen- 
sation of charity, he entertained the great men with splendour at his 
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house, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three thousand 
pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. Although he held 
some peculiar opinions, and among others never attended public 
worship, yet his piety remained unquestioned ; and even among the 
suspicions to which his conduct gave birth, the cry of heresy was 
never raised against him. The first surmise regarding him was that 
he possessed the pliilosopher’s stone ; the next took a more dan- 
gerous form, and represented him as aiming at the crown; and this 
at last appeared in the definite shape of an accusation that he had 
preptjjed assassins to make away with the king, and had 10,000 of 
his votaries ready to profit by the confusion. The mysterkms 
nature of tho danger seems to have frightened the king out ofnis 
natural moderation. On the accusation of an alleged accomplice 
he apprehended Sidi Moula, and his most considerable associate ; 
and, being unable to convict them on the evidence of one suspected 
witness, he ordered a large fire to be made on a plain before the 
town, to allow them to prove their innocence by an ordeal which 
they probably had appealed to. When the time came, the ministers 
raised their voices against the proceeding as equally opposed to 
Mahometan law and to natural reason ; and tho king, giving way 
to their remonstrances, ordered the accused persons to be kept in 
confinement. As they were leading them away to prison, some 
Calenders (a sort of religious mendicants), countenanced, if not 
instigated, by the king, fell on Sidi Moula, and put him to death in 
the royal presence. With his last breath lie protested his innocence, 
and denounced the curse that impended over his oppressor. Jeldl 
11 *din was greatly troubled at the moment: a dark whirlwind 
which happened just then to arise increased tho general horror; 
and the death of the king’s eldest son, which took place soon 
after, together with a failure of the rains and a famine which 
followed, as well as tho awful termination of the monarch’s own 
life, and the exclusion of his immediate family from the throne, 
were* ascribed to the Divine vongeanco for this act of impiety and 
injustice. 

Aid u din . 

When the accounts of the late king’s death reached Delhi, his 
a.p. 1295, widow made a feeble attempt to set up her own son, an 
a.h. ess. infant, in his place : on the approach of Aid u din she fled 
to Multan, where the only other surviving son of Jeldl u din was 
governor ; but the whole family were inveigled frtan this asylum 
by means of a fallacious promise, when the two princes were put 
to death and the queen imprisoned. 

Aid u din studiously endeavoured to recover the good will of his 
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people, by his just exercise of the power he had obtained by so 
many atrocities He was liberal in bestowing wealth and honours, 
and was profuse in gifts as well as in shows and magnificence : but 
as i 1 the midst of his course of conciliation lie could not refrain from 
acts of rapacity, and never repressed his arbitrary temper, ho was 
only partially successful in his attempts to gain popularity; and 
although his reign was long and glorious, he was always disturbed 
by conspiracies and rebellions, and disquieted by suspicions even 
oi* his own family and of those most trusted by him. 

His first great undertaking was an expedition to Guzer&t. Sha- 
hab^u din’s garrison had long been withdrawn, and tho A . D . , 2 9i, 
raja had recovered his independence. The present con- Edition 
quest was final. Alif Khan, tho king’s brother, and ly's ^ GuzerAt 
\izir, Nusrat Kh&n, who were at the head of the army, almost im- 
mediately took possession of the province ; the raja flying to I>ig- 
lana, tlie nearest part of the Dcckan. 

A harsh attempt to compel the troops to give up their plunder, 
while oil their return towards Delhi, brought on a dangerous 
mutiny, in which the vizir’s brother and the king’s nephew lost 
their lives. It was at last quelled, anti many of the mutineers w r ero 
killed; the survivors took refuge with the r&ja of RintambiSr. 
Their families, including the women and children, were massacred 
by the king’s order. The fugitives themselves, who appear to have 
brnn Mogul converts (always tho chief actors in scenes of turbu- 
lence in those days), were put to death when Rintambor’ was taken . 2 

During the preceding year an incursion of the Moguls into tho 
Panjab had been ^pulsed with loss ; and another, equally Mogu f 
unsuccessful, took place about this time. It was followed iucur6lonfl ' 
up by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conquest as 
well as plunder . 3 The commander was Kutlugh Kh&n, whom Fe- 

‘ Tlio emperor Baber, who, though a but, in some instances, especially in the 
Turk, was himself descended by the mo- present one, the silence of the European 
ther’s side from Mogul ancestors, gives writers inay perhaps be ascribed to the 
the following account of the Moguls in his imperfect information they possess respcct- 
Rorvioc : — “ The horde of Moguls have ing Mogul affairs in the east of Persia and 
uniformly been the authors of every kind in Transoxiana. 

of mischief and devastation: down to the The commander of the last expedition 
present, time they have five times rebelled is called Chdldi Khan by Fcrishta; and 
against rao.” (Krskinc’s Baber, p. 09.) Touldai Khan was one of the officers of 
3 At least eleven of these invasions arc Ghuztin Khan, then king of Persia. (Price, 
mentioned by Fcrishta, not one of which vol. ii. p. 600.) 

is noticed by Dc Guigrtes, D’Hcrbelot, or The most conspicuous general of tho 
Frice, in their accounts of the Mogul some monarch was Kutlugh Shah, who was 
transactions; and although there is a long at Herat in this year, a.d. 1297 (Price, 
list in D’Ohson (vol* iv. p. 559), yet they vol. ii. p. 616, and I)c Guigncs, vol. iii. p. 
are all given on the authority of Ferishta. 270), and might possibly have led an ex- 
it is not improbable that the cruel ra- pedition to India, though circumstances 
vages by which they were marked may make it improbable. Opposed to this co- 
havo led the Indian historians to overrate incidence of names, which would lead us 
the importance of the ordinary incursions ; to suppose these invasions to have been * 
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rislita describes as the son of Daud Kh&n, king of Transoxiana. 

H° inarched straight to Delhi, the Indftn army which 
the Moguls, had been sent to oppose him retreating as ho advanced, 
and the whole population of the surrounding country flying to the 
capital. 

So great was the crowd of fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted ; the provisions were almost 
immediately consumed, and in a few days famine was added to 
the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants. 

Aid u din was forced in those circumstances to give up his inten- 
tion of declining an action. He moved out at the head of all the 
troops he could collect ; and Ferishta alleges that the number of 
men assembled on both rides exceeded all that ever appeared in 
one place in India up to the time when he wrote. 

This most important contest was gained by Aid u din, almost. 
Their defeat entirely from the skill displayed by Zafar Khdn, who was 
at Delhi, before the most distinguished of his generals. But the 
great services of that gallant cliief had already rendered him an 
object of jealousy to Aid u din, and no less to Alif Khdn, who 
purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit ; and the Mo- 
guls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon him and cut 
him to pieces, with his detachment, after a resistance worthy of his 
former exploits. 

About a year after this deliverance, Aid u din despatched an 
a.d. 1299, army, under ins brother and the vizir, to reduce the hill 
a.h. 999 . fort of Rintambdr. 4 They took a place called Jkdyin, not 
far from Rintambdr, and proceeded to lay siega to that fortress. 
In tJlie commencement of the operations th6 vizir was killed by a 
stone from an engine ; and the garrison, making a sally, compelled 
the besiegers to fall back on Jhdyin, and wait for reinforcements 
Design of from Delhi. Aid u din, on this, determined to prosecute 
nephew 8 9 the siege in person, and had made some progress on his 
march, when he had nearly fallen a victim to a crime of which he 
had himself set the example. FIs nephew, Prince Soliindn, who 
held one of the highest offices in the state, reflecting on the resem- 
blance between his own situation and that from which the present 
king had risen to the throne, was led to think that a similar at- 

made by the Moguls of Persia, is the posi- that two persons may very probably have 
tive assertion of Ferishta, that they and all borne it at the same time. There does not, 
tho subsequent inroads originated in Ddiid therefore, seem to be any ground for doubt- 
Khdn, king of Transoxiana, who, by his ing Ferishta’s account? 
account, was the father of Kutlugh Khdn. 4 It does not sfypear when this place was 
Ddiid Khdn is evidently the Doizi or Davat lost. It was besieged by insurgents,' and 
Khdn mentioned by De Guigncs {vol. iii. defended by the king of Delhi’s troops, in 
p. 311, and note) as king of Transoxiana ; a.d. 1259. 
and Kutlugh is so common a Mogul name, 
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tempt on his part might be attended with equal success. A favour- 
aide opportunity soon presented itself, when the king was He attempts 
hunting at a distance from the camp, and was left with the a SSg. na 
only two or three attendants, in consequence of the occupations of 
the chase. At this moment, Solimdn approached him with some 
of the newly-converted Moguls ; and before he had any suspicion 
of their purpose, they discharged their arrows at him with such 
effect that he fell senseless on tlic ground. Solimdn, conceiving 
that his object was accomplished, galloped directly to the camp, 
announced the king’s death, and his own accession, and directed 
himself to be formally proclaimed. While lie was seated on his 
throne, and receiving the homage of the great officers, Aid u din 
came gradually to himself ; and, after his* wounds were bound up, 
determined to proceed to join bis brother at Jliayin. He was dis- 
suaded from this by one of his officers, who advised him not to givo 
his nephew time to establish his authority, but to show himself to 
the army, whose fidelity lie had no reason to distrust. Aid u din 
s,i\v the wisdom of his advice, and mounting his horse, wounded as 
i • was, he proceeded towards the camp. He met some foraging 
parlies on his way, by which his retinue was increased to about 
TAX) horse. With this escort lie presented himself on an eminence, 
in full view of the camp, and displayed the white umbrella, which 
was then the sign of sovereignty He was no sooner perceived than 
the whole army Hocked to join him ; and the usurper, finding him- 
self left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for jj iS f al | Ilre 
safety in a precipitate flight. He was overtaken, and his anddeath - 
head brought to the king, w ho put the other conspirators to deatli 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Jitintambor. lint his utmost efforts pjh«r ^ 
were insufficient to take the place ; and, before long, lie queued, 
received intelligence of the revolt of two of his other nephews, at 
Hadayun. lie did not think it necessary to move himself on this 
occasion : he suppressed the rebellion by means of his officers ; and 
when his nephews w r ere sent to him, lie first put out their eyes, and 
afterwards ordered Jliera to be beheaded. 

The ill success of these rebellions did not prevent the occurrence 
of another of a still more extraordinary character. Haji Moula, a 
young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, took advan- 
tage of some discontent against the chief magistrate of police to 
collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence of an order 
from the king ; and having thus got a body of infuriated followers, 
he proceeded to take possession of the city, to release the prisoners, 
distribute the royal arms and treasures among his adherents, and 
to set up a prince of the royal family for king. The decided 
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conduct of a local officer prevented the ill effects of this explosion, 
lie contrived to introduce a body of troops into the capital, killed 
Haji Moula, dispersed his rabble, and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king’s order ; and, amongst 
others, the whole family of Haji Moula’s former master, men, 
women, and children, were slaughtered, without a charge against 
them. 

At length Rintambdr fell, after a siege of more than a year. 
a.p. inoo, The raja, with his family, and the garrison, were put to 
a.h. you. the gwor( i 

In the year 1303, Alii u dfn went, in person, against Chi tor, a 
a.d. 1303, celebrated hill fort in Me war, and the principal seat of 
Ciipture of the lldjput tribe of Sesodia.' lie took the fort, made the 
umm-. r&ja prisoner, and left the eldest of hi.-- own sons as go- 
vernor. Next year the raja escaped, and made himself so for- 
midable, that Ala u dlu found it prudent to make over the fort to 
another Rajput prince 1 , named Maided, who, by Pcrislita’s account 
was a nephew of the raja, but who is represented by the Ivajpul 
as a person of another family. Maided remained tributary to Delli 
until near the end of Ala u din’s reign, when he was expelled l>\ 
Ilamir, a son of the former raja. 5 

Ala u din was recalled from these conquests by a new Mogul 
„ , . invasion and another attack on Delhi. ! 1 is force was 

Unsuccessful iiiii it • i 

invajjonsof much weakened by detachments, that when lie arrived 
at the capital he was unable to moot the enemy in tin- 
field, and obliged to intrench his camp. 

'The Moguls, who, probably, were not prepared for protracted 
operations, withdrew without a battle; and their retreat was as- 
cribed, by # the piety of the age, to a panic sent among them on 
the prayer of Nizam n din Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive. 

In the next two years there were three Mogul inroads, one of 
ap i3o- -5 which penetrated, by the north of the Panjab, into Rd- 

a ;,,: 7o.- 5 . ’ llilcimcL 

On all those occasions the prisoners were sent to Delhi, where 
the chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, and the men 
butchered in cold blood.' 5 

ance°of their These were the last Mogul invasions for many years, 
incursions. Though Ala u din’s continual occupation since his ac- 
ExgjKUUcn cession had, in somo measure, withdrawn his attention 
Deckau. from the Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene of his 
early exploits. At the time of his own expedition to Chitor (a.d. 
1303, A.H. 703), he sent an army through Bengal, to attack Wa- ' 

5 The descendant of this family is now princes, 
rantf of Oudipur, the chief of the Rrfjput 6 Ferishta says 9000 on one occasion. 
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rangbl, tlie capital of TelingAna, situated to the soutli of the river 
Godavori ; and he now prepared a gretat force, for the purpose of 
reducing the rAja of Debgiri, who had, of late, withheld his tribute. 
Maiik Cafiir, who commanded this army, was a eunuch, and had 
been tho slave of a merchant at Cambay, from whom lie was taken, 
by force, during the conquest of GuzerAt. Having come into tho 
king’s possession, he so completely won his master’s affections that 
In- rose to the highest offices, and excited the utmost disgust among 
the nobles by his rapid promotion from so base an origin. AP . 130 fl f 
lie now proceeded through Malwa, and by Sultanpiir in A,H,7 ° 6 * 

( Ymdesh, to Debgiri. Before ho commenced the siege, he overran 
flic greater part of the Maratta country; and so impressed Ram 
I )eb with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out of his 
fortress, and agreed to accompany Cafiir to Delhi. He was there 
received with favour, returned loaded with honours, and from that 
lime forward remained faithful to the Mussulmans. A circum- 
stance occurred during this expedition which deserves to be men- 
tioned. Alp lvlian, governor of GuzerAt (who must be s^oryofthe 
* extinguished from Alif Khan, the king’s brother), had ixswai jtfvi. 
boon directed to march to Dedgiri, to co-operate with Cafiir. His 
.trad lay through BaglAna, whero the fugitive rAja of GuzerAt had 
i.iken refuge, as has been related. This raja’s wife, CAula Devi, 
.i.id been taken prisoner during nis flight, and having been earned 
Ala u din’s lmrem, had gained a great slitye of his favour by her 
I o.uiiy and talents. On hearing of the intended march of tlieso 
b./'*os, she entreated that means might be taken to recover her 
•laughter by the raja, who still remained with the exiled prince. 
Alp Khan was enjoined to attend to this object, and endeavoured, 
by the offer of favourable terms, to prevail on the raja to give up 
bis daughter. The raja rejected his overtures, and Alp KhAn 
marched against him. The princess, whose name w as Ddwal Devi, 
bad long been sued for by the son of Ram Ded, the raja of Deb- 
giri ; but her father, considering a Maratta, however high in sta- 
tion, as an unworthy match for the daughter of a Rajput, had 
rejected all his offers. In the present extremity, however, he gave 
a reluctant consent, and tho princess was sent off, with an escort, 
to Debgiri. Immediately after her departure, Alp KhAn succeeded 
m defeating and dispersing the raja’s army. His victory afforded 
liim little satisfaction, when he found that the princess had escaped 
him; and knowing the ‘influence of CAula Devi, and tho impetuous 
temper of the kilig, he gave up his whole attention to the means of 
accomplishing an object which they had both so much at heart. 
His utmost efforts were not attended wijh success ; and he had ar- 
rived within a inarch of Debgiri without hearing any tidings of the . 

z 2 
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princess, when a party who had gone from his camp to see the caves 
of Elldra happened, by mere chance, to fall in with her escort ; and 
being under the necessity of fighting in self-defence, they dispersed 
the escort, and captured the princess, before they were aware of 
the importance of their acquisition. Alp Khdn, delighted with his 
prize, immediately marched with her to Delhi. Her beauty made 
such an impression on the king’s eldest son, Khizr Khdn, that lie 
soon after married her ; and their loves are the subject of a cele- 
brated Persian poem, by Amir Klmsru. 

This incident is remarkable, as showing tlio intermixture which 
had already taken place between the Hindus and Mahometans ; and 
also as leading to the first mention of the caves of Elldra, which have 
been compared, as works of labour, to the pyramids of Egypt, and 
which, in reality, far surpass them as specimens of art. 

During this expedition of Cdfur, the king, in person, reduced 
Jhdldr and Sewdna, places in Mdrwdr, to the north of Guzerdt. 

After the return of Cdfur, according to Ferislita, Aid u din ro- 
a.d. Lina, eoived accounts of the failure of his expedition to Waran- 
Faiiure^nf an gol. He had been induced to send it by an unexplored 
^'?i-iiu- n route from Bengal, in consequence of the solicitation of 
the raja of Orissa, who had become jealous of the exten- 
sion of his neighbour’s power . 7 It is not recorded how it failed, or 
how the contest was so long protracted. Cdfur was sent to retrieve 
the disaster. He married by Dedgiri, ravaged the north of Tdlin- 
gdna, gained a great victory in the field, took the strong fort ol‘ 
Warangdl after a siege of some months, and compelled the rdja to 
pay a large contribution and submit to permanent tribute. 

Next year Cdfur was again sent to the Deck an, against the Beldl 
a.d. i3io, rdja of Canada . 8 He marched by Dedgiri, crossed the 
Conquest of Goddveri, at Peitaq, and penetrated, after a great battle, 
carnatft, f 0 ]) w dra Samudra, the capital, which he took; and, 
having made the rdja prisoner, put an end to the dvnasty of 
Bela !. 9 

He does^not appear to have invaded the western part of the Beldl 
and or Mo^ possessions; but he reduced the whole of their eastern 
Cape 1 Como- territory, including Madber on the sea-coast, as far south 
rin * as Edmdshwar, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon. He 

there built a mosque, which was still standing when Ferislita 
wrote . 10 


7 Wilson's Introduction to the Mackenzie 
Catalogue, p. cxxxii. For an account of 
the principality of Warangdl, see Book iv. 
chap. 2. 

8 See Book iv. chap. 2. 

9 Wilson's Introduction to the Mackenzie 


Collection, p. cxiii. Dwdra Sadftidra was 
situated in the heart of Carn&ta, about 100 
miles north-west of Seringapatam, where 
itg ruins still remain. (Buchanan's Jour- 
ney, vol. iii. p. 391.) 

10 Briggs’s Ferislita, vol. i. p. 373. Ma- 
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After this expedition, Cafur returned, with vast treasures, to 
Delhi. 11 9 

H seems to have been about this time that Aid u din at once 
discharged the whole of the Mogul converts from his M^wrc of 
service. Though habitually turbulent, they seem to have 
given no immediate occasion for this violent and im- a'h.’ : n.’ 
prudent measure. Being now driven to despair, some of them 
entered on a plot to assassinate the king ; and on its being detected, 
the king ordered the whole of them (amounting, according to 
Derishta, to 15,000) to be massacred, and their families to be sold 
lbr slaves. 

llam Deo had died before, or during, Cdfur’s last expedition ; 
and his son, who succeeded him, was already suspected of disaffec- 
tion. Tie now withheld his tribute ; and some disturbances having 
likewise taken place in Carnata, Cafur once more set out to quell 
them. JTe put the raja of Deogiri to (loath, and carried > m 2 , 
his arms over all Maharashtra and Carnata, compelling Taking 
those princes who still retained their territories to pay tri- conquest of 
buto ; and, after accomplishing all the objects of his expc- J*£ haraiJl " 
dition, he returned again to Delhi. 

Ala u din’s constitution had by this time yielded to a long eourso 
of intemperance. His ill health made him more suspi- intrigues" 
eious and irritable than ever ; *md, like most people who “iVC? u " 
distrust the bulk of mankind, ho was the dupe of one CAfdr * 
artful individual. This was Cafur, the extent of whose abilities 
was equalled by the depravity of liis principles. The use he made 
of his influence was to destroy all who lie thought might rival him 
in favour, and afterwards to irritate the king against his sons, and 


dber (tho place of crossing over) has very 
generally been supposed to be Malabdr, as 
well from the rcscmblanA of the names as 
from the position of the latter country in 
reference to Arabia ; but there is no doubt 
that the appellation really applies to the 
tract on the opposite coast, extending north 
from Rdmeshwar. (See Marsdens Marco 
f'vlvy p. 626, note.) That Madbcr in this 
sense was included in the Belal kingdom, 
appears from Professor Wilson’s Introduc- 
tion to the Mackenzie Collection, vol. i. p. 
cxi. It remained united to Delhi for twenty 
or thirty years, till near the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; about which time Ibn 
IJatuta crossed from Ceylon to Mad her, and 
found it in the possession of a Mahometan 
family, who had alertly before acquired it; 
in consequence of the revolt of Jeldl u din 
llasan, a slicrif or sciad, who had been a 
subject of Mohammed Tdghlak. The re- 
volt of Seiud Hasan in Madber against 
Mohammed Toghlak is also mentioned by 


Fcrishta. (Briggs, vol. i. p. 423.) It is 
not probable that Cafur conquered the west- 
ern territory of the Bcldls; because it ap- 
pears from Wilks's Mysore that the remains 
of that family retired to Tdnur near Scrin- 
gapatam ; and Ibn Batuta found Malabur 
(w hich he visited on his way to, and on his 
return from, Madber) in the hands of Hindu 
princes, except Ilondwar, which was held 
by a Mussulman under the sovereignty of 
a Hindu. The Mussulman religion had 
been introduced in that quarter from Ara- 
bia, some centuries before Aldu din’s in- 
vasion of the Deckan ; and it did not be- 
come the dominant one until the conquest 
of Malabar by H eider Ali. 

11 Ferishta states that., at this time, there 
was no silver coinage in the Carnatic : and 
Colonel Briggs observes that the same was 
true to a certain extent, till very lately : 
the common coin was the pagoda, and there 
was a small coin called a gold fanam, as 
low in yalue as a sixpence. 
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the queen their mother, who might otherwi^ have found means to 
reconcile him to his children. Csifiir first encouraged him in the 
notion that ho was slighted and neglected by them in his illness, and 
at last infused suspicions that they were plotting against his life. 
Aid u din, notwithstanding *his unfeeling nature, seems to have had 
some affection for his offspring ; so that it was not till near his end 
that Cdfur prevailed on him, by innumerable artifices, to commit the 
two eldest princes and the queen to prison. At the same time 
Cdfur procured an order to make away with Alp Khdn, whose power 
he dreaded, and thus to remove the oidy remaining obstacle to his 
sensing on the government on his master’s death. 

Meanwhile the king’s blind subjection to his favourite, and the 
increased tyranny of his administration, excited general discontent, 
nj voit of The nobles, of the court were disgusted. Guzcrat broke 
Recovery of into open rebellion. It was at this time that Chit dr was 
iijpdta! y Uie recovered by rdna Jlamlr; and JIarpdl, the son-in-law of 
Ram De6, raised an extensive insurrection in the Deckan, and ex- 


pelled many Mahometan garrisons. 

Death of Tilt) paroxysms of rage produced by a succession of these 
£2 riio!' tidings increased the king’s sufferings, and soon brought 

him to the brink of the grave. Ilis end is said to have 
simwui 6. been accelerated by poison, administered by Cdfur. 

So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that although 
iiischarao Aid u din was ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel and 
tcr * tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were among the 
greatest ever made in India, and his internal administration, in spite 
of many absurd and oppressive measures, was, on the whole, equally 
successful. Quiet and security prevailed throughout the provinces ; 
wealth increased, and showed itself in public and private buildings, 
and in other forms of luxuiy and improvement. Aid u din was so 
absolutely illiterate, that lie began to learn to read after he had been 
for some time on the throne ; yet so arrogant, that his most expe- 
rienced ministers durst not venture to contradict him, and the best 


informed men about his court wer^ careful to keep down their know- 
ledge to the level of his acquirements. Nor did this presumption 
wear off with his youth : it increased in his latter days to such a 
pitch, that, every word he uttered was considered as irrevocable. 
In the commencement of liis career of prosperity, he entertained 
thoughts of setting up for a prophet, and founding a new religion ; 
and when he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed the title of 
“ The Second Alexander,” and oubliclv discussed a 'project of uni- 
versal conquest. 

Ilfs Internal Some curious features are preserved of his policy, and 
vMoj ‘ that of" his age. 
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At tho time when he jiad been so often threatened by conspiracies, 
he called his counsellors together to consider the causes and the 
remedy. They traced his danger to three principal sources : — con- 
vivial nFeetings, where men opened their secret thoughts to each 
other; connexions between great nobles, especially by intermar- 
riages ; and, above all, the unequal distribution of property, and tho 
accumulation of wealth by governors of provinces. The king con- 
curred in these opinions : lie forbade the use of wine, and prohibited 
all private meetings and political discussions among the nobles of 
his court, till, at length, no man could entertain his friends without 
a written order from the vizir. No marriage among the nobility was 
allowed without a licence from the crown. Farmers were limited to 
a certain quantity of land, and a certain number of cattle and 
servants. Graziers, in like manner, were restricted as to tho 
number of their flocks and herds. Official emoluments wore 
r ‘duced ; the land-tax was increased, and more rigorously exacted ; 
and, at last, the king became so rapacious, that the; private pro- 
perty both of Mussulmans and Hindus was confiscated without 
a cause, so that men were almost reduced to a level over all tho 
empire. ia • 

Among other measures of Ala u din’s, out; was for fixing rates for 
Hit; prices of all articles. This plan originated in a wish to reduce 
llie pay of the troops, which tl king thought would be unjust un- 
less the expense of living was lowered likewise. Accordingly, prices 
were fixed lor grain, cattle, horses, &e., and for all other commodi- 
ties, which were classed for the purpose . 13 Every tiling was included 
except labour. Public; granaries were constructed ; importation was 
encouraged; exportation forbidden; money was advanced to mer- 
chants to enable them to import goods. AVholesale purchases were 
not. allowed ; hours wore fixed for opening and shutting shops ; and 
the whole was rendered effective by public reports to the king, and 
the- employment of spies and informers to detect breaches of tho 
regulation. 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation in en- 
forcing the rules about grain; and the others, though not rescinded 
till the next reign, w ere probably in a great measure neglected gfter 
the king had cooled on his scheme. 

One of Aid u din’s maxims w r as, that “religion had no con- 
nexion with civil government, but was only the business, or 

rather amusement, of private life and another, that “ the will of 

• 

12 It is difficult to reconcile this state- applies to the last years of tho reign, 
ment, the last words of which are Fcrish- 13 Tables of the prices are given in 
ta’s, with the same author’s glowing ac- Ferishtn, and would bo interesting if tho 
count of the general prosperity ; but it is value of tho coins qould be better oscer- 
probable the unfavourable picture only tained. ^ 
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a wise prince was better than the opinions of variable bodies of 
men.** 

Aid u din had reigned upwards of twenty years. 


Mobarik IOiiljL 

On the death of Aid u din, Cafur produced a pretended will of 
that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to be his suc- 
cessor, under the guardianship of Cafur. 

Having thus gained possession of the government, Cafur put out 
the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not. long after sent assas- 
sins to murder the third son, Mobarik. The assassins, however, were 
won over and' induced to spare him ; and before Gdfur had time to 
take further measures, he was himself assassinated by the royal 
guard, headed by their commander and his lieutenant. 

Mobarik was immediately raised to the government. He did not 
*. n . i;ji 7 , assume the title of king for two months, at the end of 
which time lie deprived his infant brother of sight, and 
Moiiarrcm 7. sou f ; to a hill fort/or life. 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him on the 
throne, and broke up the guard. He raised several of his slaves to • 
high rank and office, and made one of them, a converted Hindu, to 
whom he gave the title of Khusru Khan, his vi/lr ; sg that his first 
acts gave an earnest of the bloody and licentious reign which was 
to follow. 

These misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good actions ; he 
set free all prisoners, to the number of 17,000 ; a sweeping measure, 
which could only have been commendable after a reign like the pre- 
ceding. He restored the lands confiscated Jjy Ala u din, removed 
his oppressive taxes, and abolished his restrictions on trade and 
property. 

His military proceedings in the early part of his reign were not 
less meritorious. He sent an annv to reduce Guzerat, and marched, 
a.d. low. himself, to the Unclean, where he took ITarpiil prisoner, 
a.v.119. al)f | ffiliunianly ordered him to be flayed alive. Having 
completely restored tranquillity, he returned to Delhi, and gave 
himself up to a course of the most degrading and odious debauchery. 
One of his amusements vas to accompany a troop of actresses in a 
female habit, and to dance along with them at the houses of the 
nobility. He was in a constant state of intoxication^ and his chief 
delight appeared to be to display his worst vices to the public. It 
is not surprising that under such a prince there should be a continual 
succession of conspiracies and rebellions ; each of which was followed 
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by tortures and executions, and each gave rise to fresh* suspicions, 
and additional acts of tyranny. 

During his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
Khusrifto conquer Malabar, which he effected in the conquest of 
course of a year, and brought a great treasure to Delhi. MttlaWr - 
The whole administration of the government wjis then confided to 
him, and every man’s life and fortune was at his mercy. A .i>. mo, 
Ho put some of the nobility to death, and struck such a u, «r 
terror into the rest, that they thought themselves fortunate wcZ"ncy d 
in being allowed to quit the court, and leave the king to 
the machinations of his favourite. The opportunity was court * 
not l(^on Kliusru, who surrounded the king with his creatures, and 
filled the capital with Hindu troops of his own cast, until at length, 
when his plot was matured, he perpetrated the murder of his in- 
fatuated master, and at once assumed the vacant throne. 

Jle put to death all the survivors of the family of Ala u ' 

din, and transferred Dewal Devi to his own seraglio. His fiwai. Mur- 

i . . . . ° dor of Moll- * 

other measures were m the same spirit. l>ut, notwith- /irik, umt cx s* 
standing his infamous character and his nftnifold crimes, wTfifmiiy/ 
he did not fail to obtain adherents, and to strengthen his party. Ho 
not only brought his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured 
to gain over the established nobles, by investing them with some of 
the highest offices. Among t! is number was Julia Khan, the son 
of Ghazi Kh&n Toghlak, governor of the Panjab, whose reputation 
and influence made it of the utmost consequence to conciliate him. 
In this Kliusru failed. Juna Khan lied from the court, and Gliazi 
Khan wont into open rebellion; and, marching to Delhi with 4he 
veteran troops of the frontier, he gained a victory over the dissolute 
and ill-commanded bands opposed to him, and put an end A>1 ,. 1321f 
to the reign and life of the usurper, to the universal joy 
of the people. On entering Delhi, Gluizi Kli&n made a 1{ ^ db3 °* 
declaration that his only object was to deliver the country from 
oppression, and that lie was willing to place any of the royal line on 
tlie throne. No member of the Khilji family was found to have 
survived, and Toglilak was liiinself proclaimed under the title of 
Gheijis u dfn. 
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CHATTER III. 

HOUSE OP ToGHLAK, 8EIADS, AND HOUSE OF LODI. 


HOUSE OF TOGHLAK. 


Gheuts u din Togltlalc. w 

a.d. i32i, Giieia'b u din Toghlak was the son of a Turki slave of 

am. 1 2i. Glieias u din Bvlbun, by an Indian mother. 

His whole reign was as commendable as his accession was blame- 
less. He began by restoring order in his internal administration, 
%nd by putting his frontier in an effective state of defence against 
a.ix 1322 , the Moguls. Tie then sent his son, Juna Klian, to settle 

FaUimfof the Deckun, whih*e affairs had fallen into disorder. Juna 

ium’io re- Klnin’s operations were successful, until he reached Wa- 
hnguna. rangol, on tho fortifications of which place he was unable 
to make any impression : the siege was protracted until the setting 
in of the hot winds, and perhaps till the first burst of the rainy 
season ; a malignant distemper broke out in his camp ; and his troops, 
already depressed by these disasters, were alarmed by false reports 
of the death of the king, and a revolution at Delhi. At length, 
some of his principal officers deserted him with their troops ; and 
the prince himself, endeavouring to retreat with the rest, was pressed 
by the Hindus, and pursued with great slaughter, towards Doula- 
tdbad. lie only brought back 8000 horse, out of his whole army, 
to Delhi. Jdna KMu proved himself so indiscreet and self-willed 
in his own reign, that it is difficult to help ascribing a share of his 
conquest of failure, in this instance, to himself, lie was more success- 

Telinguiia. 

waniilg^ 1 Ad in his next attempt ; he took Bidr, a place of strength 
the capital, and importance ; and afterwards reduced AVarangdl, and 
a’h. 723. brought the r&ja prisoner to Delhi. 1 

After this the king proceeded in person to Bengal, where Ba- 
a.i>. 1324-5, karra Klian, the father of the former king, Kei Kobad, 
a.h. 724-5. s tiH retained his government, after a lapse of forty years. 
He was now confirmed in possession, and permitted the use of royal 
ornaments, by the son of his father’s former slave. 

The king also settled some disturbances in Siin&rgong (now 

* 1 The r&ja was afterwards released and restored. 
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Dacca, 2 ), which seems to have been a province independent of 
Dengal. On his way back, lie reduced Tirliut (formerly Mitliila), 
and took the r&ja prisoner. 

A s he approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, Juna 
Kluin, who received him with magnificence in a wooden Death of the 
])avilion erected for the occasion. During the ceremonies, king * 
the building gave way, and the king with five other persons, was 
crushed in its fall. Tins misfortune may lu#e been purely acci- 
dental ; but the unusualness of erecting such a structure at all, the 
opportune absence of the eldest prince at the moment, and the cir- 
cumstance of the second, who was his father’s favourite, a.d. 1325. 
being involved in the same calamity, fixed strong sus- 
pieions on the successor, in whose favour every tlnng S. ul 
turned out so well . 3 

The fort or castle of Tdghlakabdd, which is remarkable even fit 
Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Glieias u din. 

Mohammed Toghlalc. * 

Juna Khan, who assumed the name of Julian Mohammed, took 
possession of his dignity with extraordinary magnificence; 
find distributed gifts and pensions to his friends, and to ci«»ni<ter of 

. ... 1 . ip , Mohammed 

men ot learning, with a profusion never before equalled. Togi.ii*. 

He established hospitals ann almshouses on the same liberal 
scale; and throughout liis whole reign his munificence to the 
learned was such as to deserve and to obtain their warmest expres- * 
sions of praise. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent a fid 
aceomplished prince of liis ago. His letters, both in Arabic and 
Persian, were admired for their elegance, long after he had ceased 
to reign. His memorj^vas extraordinary ; and besides a thorough 
knowledge of logic, and the philosophy of the Greeks, lie was much 
attached to mathematics, and to physical science ; and used himself 
to attend sick persons, for the purpose of watching the symptoms of 
any extraordinary disease. He was regular in his devotions, ab- 
stained from wine, and conformed in lus private life to all the moral 
precepts of his religion. In war he was distinguished for liis gal- 
lantry and personal activity ; so that liis contemporaries w r ero jus- 
tified in esteeming him as one of the wonders of tlic age. 

Yet tlic whole of these splendid talents and accomplishments were 
given to him in vain : they were accompanied by a perversion of 
judgment wliicH, after every allowance for the intoxication of abso- 
lute power, leaves us in doubt whether he was not affected by some 
degree of insanity. His whole life was spent in pursuing visionary 

2 Hamilton's llindostan, vol. i. p. 187. ^ 3 See Ibn Batuta , p. 130. 
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schemes, by means equally irrational, and with a total disregard of 
the sufferings which they occasioned to liis subjects ; and its results 
were more calamitous than those of any other Indian reign. 

His first act was one which neither liis virtues nor defects would 
have led us to anticipate. An army of Moguls, under a very cele- 
brated general, Teimurshfn Khan, having entered the Panjab, he 
bought them off by the payment of an immense contribution ; and 
this first instance of#such policy in India was not, as might have 
been expected, followed by fresh invasions. 

His next measure was equally inconsistent with his character ; 
for it was perfectly rational and well-judged. lie completed the 
reduction of the l)eekan, and brought his most remote provinces 
- into as good order as those near liis capital 
sebomes gf then plunged into the career which seemed naturally 

Mohammed. Suited to liis gCnillS. 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia ; and assembled a 
Projected vast army ; 4 which, after it had consumed his treasures, 

conquest of 

Persia. dispersed lor want ot pay, and carried pillage and rum to 
every quarter. 

His next undertaking was to conquer China, and fill his ex- 
Attempt to hausted coffers with the plunder of that rich monarchy, 
china. With this view he sent an army of 100,000 men through 
the Ilemalaya mountains ; but when the passage was effected, the 
Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the frontier, 
w with which theirs, reduced in numbers, and exhausted by fatigue, 
was unable to cope. Their provisions likewise failed ; and the ap- 
proach of the rainy season did not admit of a moment’s delay in 
falling back. 

During their retreat they were harassed by the mountaineers, 
slaughtered by the pursuing enemy, and worn out by famine. The 
Chinese were at last checked by the torrents of rain which began to 
fall, and the Indians, in time, made their way through the moun- 
tains ; but they now found the low country inundated, and the hills 
covered with impervious jungle. So terrible were the calamities 
of their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days .scarcely a man was 
left to tell the tale ; and many of those who had been left behind 
in garrisons, as the army advanced, were put to death by the king, 
as if they had contributed to the failure of this ill-starred expedition. 

As this expedient had failed to relieve the king’s w r ants, he had 
introduction recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived. He had 
money. heard of the use of paper money in Cliirua, and he now 
introduced the system into his own dominions, substituting copper 
tokens for paper. The king’s insolvency, and the instability of his 

4 Fcrishta makes it amount to 370,000 horse. 
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government, destroyed the credit of his tokens from* the fu£; 
foreign merchants refused to take them, and all attempts at com- 
pulsion were evaded, even at home : trade, in consequence, was at a 
stand ; and confusion and distress were spread throughout all ranks. 
The king gained, to appearance, in the payment of his debts, but 
his receipts were diminished in the same proportion ; the roots of 
his revenue were struck at by the impoverished condition of his 
subjects ; and the result of all this sacrificed the fortunes of the 
people was to leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever. ' 

The king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were now 
rendered intolerable by the urgency of his necessities : the Tyranny 
husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the woods, “naJnhe 
and, in many places, maintained themselves by rapine ; kiIJg * 
many towns were likewise deserted, and Mohammed, driven to fury 
bv the disorders which ho had himself occasioned, revenged himself 
by a measure which surpassed all his other enormities. He ordered 
♦out his army as if for a grand hunt, surrounded an extensive tract 
of country, as is usual oil the great scale of the Indian chase, and 
then gave orders that the circle should close) towards the centre, and 
that al l within it (mostly inoffensive peasants) should be slaughtered 
like wild boasts. This sort of hunt was more than once repeated ; 
and on a subsequent occasion there was a general massacre of the 
inhabitants of the great city of Janouj. These horrors led in due 
time to famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded all power 
of description. 

All this oppression was not allowed to pass without attempts to 
shako it off. Mohammed’s own nephew first revolted in K ,. ln ,u io f ls> 
Malwa ; and, being pursued by the king into the Deckan, A1 , >133fi( 
was taken and flayed alive. Malik Heiriim, the old A -"* 739 - 
friend of the king’s father, whom he had helped to mount the 
throne, next rebelled in the Panjab, and was also sub- a . i >. 1:139, 
dued and put to death. A,H * Uo ' 

Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussulman officer, Su? nt 
and was never again subdued. The country on the coast SS 1, 
of Coromandel almost immediately followed the example, 
and had the same success. 

• The king went in person to put down this last rebellion, Coroman dei. 
but his army was attacked by a pestilence at Warangol, and suffered 
so much by its ravages, that he was obliged to return to Dedgfri. 
On his way he had occasion to have a tooth drawn, and he buried 
it, with great ceremony, under a magnificent tomb. 

Meanwhile the Afghans crossed the Indus and ravaged tho 
Panjdb ; when they retired, they were succeeded by the Gakkars, # 
Mho took L&hor, aud completed the ruin of the province. 
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Other 

rebellions. 


4fPhe rdjas of Oarnafa and Telingdna now formed a combination to 
STtiwHindu recover their independence. The former was the founder 
cStTani a now ( ly iia «ty, erected on the ruins of that of Belal, 
Tdingana/ which fixed its capital at Bijayanagar, and maintained a 
a.'m' 744. ’ nearly equal struggle with the Mussulmans until near the 
end of the sixteenth century ; the latter regained possessipn of Wa- 
rangol, while Mohammed’s garrisons wore expelled from every part 
of thebfrdominions. • 

The famine in Hindostan being at this time at its height, the go- 
vernor of Sambal became unable to collect his revenue, 
ad 1345 and, dreading the king’s violence, went into rebellion. lie 
a. ii. 74r>.’ was soon crushed, as was a similar insurgent at Bidr in 

the Deckan ; but a now rebellion almost immediately followed in 
the latter place by one of the chiefs of converted Moguls, or, as they 
a.d. 1346, were now called, Amir Jadida, or new nobility. The pre- 

a.h. 746 . scn t revolt was quashed, but their other chiefs remained 

as ready as ever to profit by any new disturbance. • 

The next rebellion was that of Ein ul Mulk, who, being re- 
moved from his government of Oud to that of the Deckan, sus- 
pected the king’s intentions, and threw olf his allegiance. Tic was 
soon reduced, and, contrary to all expectation, was pardoned, and 
restored to his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head against 
his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards removed ; and 
the country was placed under the king’s son-in-law, Imad ul 
Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the revenue of the pro- 
vince. 

Malwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, who 
showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the Mogul 
Amirs ; on which the officers of the same nation in Guze- 
rat prevailed on the rest of the troops to join them in re- 
bellion, The king suppressed this insurrection injperson, 


Rebellion of 
iho Mogul 
troops in . 
(juzordt. 


ad. 1347, 
A.IL 743. 


and ravaged his own province as if it had been an 


enemy’s, giving up the r’:*h towns of Cambay and Surat to 

plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzerat, having taken refuge in the Dec- 
kan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province ; which 
Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those chiefs to he 
General made prisoners.® They soon after gffected their escape, 
iSan. flhe raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed Ism&el Khan, 
activity ^f 1 au Afghan general, king. Mohammed Toghlak, with a 
the king. courage and activity worthy of a better cause, hastened to 
the Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and shut up tlio chiefs and 
their king in thefort of Deogiri. Before ho could complete his 
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success by the capture of that fortress, his presence was Acquired Jby 
a now revolt of Guzerat ; and as he was marching to suppress it, 
the people of the Declcan rose on liis rear, and plundered liis bag- 
gage and elephants. The disturbance iti Guzerat was, however, got 
under, and the chiefs compelled to take refuge with the Rajput 
princes of Tatta in Sind, when intelligence arrived from the Deckan 
that things had there assumed a more formidable shape than ever. 
The rebel king had abdicated in favour (If Hasan Gangu (who 
founded the new dynasty of liahmani), and under his auspices the 
insurgents had defeated and slain Mohammed’s son-in-law, Timid ul 
Mull;, and not only recovered the Deckan, but induced the governor 
of Mill wo, to join in their insurrection. Mohammed, now sensible 
of liis error in hastening to oppose every new revolt, and not first 
settling that oil hand, determined to place Guzerat on a secure foot- 
ing before he ventured to confront the increased difficulties which 
threatened him in the Deckan. Although already in precarious 
health, he set out after the fugitives to Sind. He was opposed by 
die rebels on the Indus, lmt crossed the river in defiance of them, 
and had reached Tatta, when he had an accession of ivathof 
illness, and died in that city, leaving the reputation T<SgE? e 
of one of the most accomplished princes and most March 2ft. 
furious tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced human Moharmn2i. 
nature. 

Among tfte many projects of Mohammed, none occasioned so 
much misery, or gave rise to so much complaint, as that ]? t ., m ,Tai«f 
of transferring the capital from Delhi to Deogiri. The iii‘o'pfi l i! lul 10 
design was by no means unreasonable in itself, if it had “VpVivVlTSr 
been begun without precipitancy, and conducted with 
steadiness. But Mohammed, as soon as the fancy t truck him, or- 
dered the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi to remove to Dcdgiri, 
to which he gave the name of DoulatiibuxP After this the people 
were twice permitted to return to Delhi, and twice compelled, on 
pain of death, to leave it : one of these movements took place dur- 
ing a famine, and caused a prodigious loss of life, and all were 
attended with ruin and distress to thousands. The plan entirely 
failed in the end. 

Another of his whims w’as to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
nominal caliph in Egypt, to solicit investiture from him, and strike 
out of the list of kings all who had not received a similar confirma- 
tion of tlieir title. 

On this occasion he completed the pro- foot, — the only cntitncc being through a 
sent fort, which still affords a stupendous winding passage in the heart of the rock, 
proof of the great scale of his undertr.k- The whole is surrounded by a broad and 
The rock round the hill is cut per- deep ditch, cut also in the solid rock, 
tcctly smooth and perpendicular for 180 ■«» 
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Anotliei? very expensive one was to divide the country into dis- 
tricts of sixty miles square, that the cultivation might be carried on 
under the management of the government. 

Many particulars regarding this reign are given by Ibn Batuta, 
Foreign ac- a native of Tangiers, who travelled over all Asia, and 
court and* 1 * 8 visited the court of Mohammed about A.D. 1341, and who 
government. C0Vl \^ have no interest in misrepresentation, as he -wrote 
after his return to Africa. He confirms to their full extent the 
native accounts both of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and 
gives exactly such a picture of mixed magnificence and desolation 
as one would expect under such a sovereign. He found ah admir- 
ably regulated horse and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, 
while the country was so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. 
He describes Delhi as a most magnificent city, its mosque and walls 
without an equal on earth ; but, although the king was then re- 
peopling it, it was almost a desert. “ The greatest city in the world 
(he says) had the fewest inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
and learned strangers, who arrived along with him, to the court of 
the queen-mother, whore they were received and entertained with 
respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. He had 
a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provisions and every 
tiling he could desire, and 2000 dinars were given to him “ to pay 
for his M ashing.” * 

His daughter happening to die, it was privately reported to the 
king by post ; and when the funeral took place, he was surprised to 
find it attended by tlio vizir, and performed uith all the ceremonies 
usual for the nobles of the country. The queen-mother sent for his 
wife to console her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments. 

The king’s own manners, when he returned, were as courteous as 
his previous proceedings. Ibn Batuta went out to meet him, and 
was graciously received, the king taking him by the hand and pro- 
mising him every kindness. He afterwards made him a judge, .con- 
versed with him in Arabic on tLj duties of the office ; and when 
Ibn Batuta hesitated* on account of his ignorance of the Indian 
language, the king, though somewhat ruffled by his starting difficul- 
ties, answered his objections uith temper, and assigned him a most 
liberal salary. He afterwards paid his debts, to the amount of 55,000 
dindrs, on his requesting it in an Arabic poem. 6 But Ibn Batuta 
soon found the dangerous ground he stood on. A particular dervise 
near Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately put 

him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented his cell. 

•• • 

* The dinar, at this period, seems to have been a very small coin ; but I do not know 
Its precise value. t 
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Among the number was Ibn Batiita, who was one of the “very few 
who escaped with their lives. After this lie took an early opportu- 
nity of resigning his office ; tmt the king, instead of being offended, 
attached him to an embassy which he was sending to China, in 
return for a very splendid one which had just reached his court. 

The Mahometan empire to the easj of the Indus was more ex 
tensive in the early part of this king’s reign than it ever The Mato-' 
was at any other period, but the provinces now lost were nidii 
not all retrieved till the time of Aurangzib ; and, even in 
those which did not revolt, the royal authority received a ihlB 
shock from which it did not recover till the accession of the Mogul 
dynasty. 

There is in general so little scruple about getting rid of a bad king 
in the East, that it is seldom such extensive mischief is brought about 
by tho misgovernmont of one man. 

Firiiz Tughlak. 

Ou the death of Mohammed Tdghlak the army fell into disorders, 
in which, as usual, the Moguls were the principal actors. A D ]35I> 
The Indian child's (now mentioned for the first time) sue- A11 * 52 - 
cceded in repressing them, and raised Firiiz u din, the late king’s 
.uojjJiew, to the tiirone. He left a (Jetachment to settle Sind, and 
marched along the Indus to U'ch, and thence to Delhi, where he 
overcame an opposition set up in the name of a child, the real or 
supposititious son of his predecessor. 

Three years after his accession he made an attempt to recover 
Bengal, and overran the whole province, but was not able A>1) . 1353> 
to reduce his enemy, until the rains setting in compelled A,u - 754 * 
him to retreat. 

At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal and tho 
Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independence of both a.p. issb, 
monarchs; though, perhaps, without renouncing his no- independence 
minal superiority. Whether tho treaty with Bengal was and the* 11 
merely personal, or whether the deatli of the first ‘king recognised, 
was a temptation for infringing it, we find the Avar almost immedi- 
ately renewed with his successor. Slander, against whom Firuz 
marched in person to the extreme south-east of Bengal. Ho after- 
wards renewed his treaty with Secander, whose independence was no 
longer questioned. Several years after this adjustment, some pro- 
vocation from Jdm Bdni, tho lidjpiit prince of Tatta, induced the 
king to march in person to Sind ;-and although his expedition was 
unsuccessful, his failure was softened by the nominal submission of 
the Jim. From Sind he went to Guzerdt, where ho left a new 

‘ 2 A 
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governor In the course of a few years the death of this officer 
a.d. i 3 t 2 , led to another appointment and a rebellion of no long 
A,H ’ n3, duration. * 

Other affairs of less importance kept Ffniz in activity till a.d. 
The king's 1385, when, having reached his eighty-seventh year, he 
became incapable, from his infirmities, of conducting his 
a.h. 787. government, and it fell by degrees entirely into the 
hands of his vizir. The enjoyment of power tempted that minister 
Rivalries at to secure its permanence by plotting against the heir ap- 
his court parent. He had nearly succeeded, through the usual 
calumnies, in paving his way to the succession by the removal of 
the king's eldest son, when that prince took the bold measure of 
secretly introducing himself into the seraglio, and tlirowing him- 
self on the affection of his father. Finiz, either from conviction or 
weakness, gave up the vizir, and soon after openly invested his son 
with the whole powers of the state. 

. . The prince, whose name was N&sir u din, showed so little ability 
in the exercise of his authority, that in little more than a year lie 
w r as displaced by two of his cousins. They raised a sedition in the 
capital, and, making use of the name of the old king, whose person 
they had secured, obliged Nasir u din to fly to the mountains of 
Sarmdr, between tho upper courses of the Jamna and Satlaj. They 
then announced that Firuz had abdicated in "favour of his grancjgpu, 
Gheids u din. 

His death. Almost immediately after this revolution Firuz died at 
Oct 23. the ago ot ninety. 

KAmIIu 3 . His reign, though not brilliant in other respects, was 
ills laws. distinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, 
and the extent and utility of his public works. He limited the 
number of capital punishments, and put a stop to the use of torture 
and the practice of mutilation ; which last prohibition was the moro 
meritorious as it was at variance with the Mahometan law. He 
abolished a great number of vexatious taxes and fees ; put an end 
to all fluctuating and precarious imposts, and fixed the revenues in 
such a manner as to leave as little discretion as possible to the col- 
lectors, and to give precision and publicity to the demands of tho 
state. He in some measuA fell into the spirit of his times in 
punishing atheism by banishment, but showed his usual good sense 
in discouraging luxury in apparel by his own example rather than 
by sumptuary laws. 

The following list is given of his public works, for the mainte- 
Hig public nance of which lands were assigned : 50 dams across rivers, 

work,> to promote irrigation ; 40 mosques ; 30 colleges ; 100 
caravanserais; 30 reservoirs for irrigation; 100 hospitals; 100 
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public baths ; 150 bridges ; besides many other edifices for pleasure 
or ornament. 

The round numbers, as well as the amount of some of the items, 
suggest doubts of the accuracy of this list ; but the works of Firfiz 
that still remain afford sufficient evidence of the magnitude of his 
undertakings. The most considerable of these is not specified in 
the list: it is a canal from the point in the Jamna where it leaves 
the mountains, by C&m&l, to H&nsi and Hiss&r. It reaches to the 
river G&gar, and in former times was again connected with the 
Satlaj, the nearest of the rivers of the Panj&b. It seems to have 
been intended for irrigation ; but as it has been disused, perhaps, 
since the death of Finiz, we can only judge of it by the part 
restored by the British government, which takes in the whole to 
beyond Hiss&r, a distance of 200 miles. This portion now turns 
mills for grinding corn (which before were not used in India), and 
is also employed in saw-mills and oil and sugar mills. It floats 
down rafts of wood from the mountains, and is capable of conveying 
merchandise in boats of a certain construction ; but its great object 
is irrigation, by means of which it has fertilized a large tract, and 
turned the inhabitants from pastoral life to agriculture. 7 

Gheids u din Tdghlak II. 

Glici&s u din soon quarrelled wJ Ji his kinsmen, by whom A . to . 1399f 
he had been raised ; and was deposed and murdered at 
the end of five months. Saffar * 


Abubekr Tdghlak. * 

Abubokr, grandson of Finiz by another son, was next made king, 
and had reigned for a year, when N&sir u din left the mountains, 
where he had remained since his expulsion, returned at the head of 
an army, and recovered the capital. A contest followed, a.d. ism, 
and lasted for several months, during which time Delhi a.h? waT’ 
was more than once lost and recovered, until at length ^ D U j!j 90 
Ntisir u din obtained permanent possession, and soon after August * 
made his rival prisoner. It was a remarkable circumstance k&mt&ul 
m this contest, that a Hindu chief named Rai Sarwar was among 
the most important of the adherents of N&sir, and that the Hind&s 
ofMew&t took an active part for his opponent. The household 
troops, who were all foreigners, having shown particular hostility to 
the conqueror, were banished the city ; and as some endeavoured 
to conceal their character, recourse was had to a test like the Jewish 
Shiboleth, and all were treated as foreigners who could not pro- 

7 Major Colvin, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , vol. ii. p. 105. 

2 a 2 
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nounce A certain letter peculiar to the languages of Hindostan. 
From these circumstances we may judge of the increased import- 
ance of the Hindus, and of the native Mahometans, since the sepa- 
ration of tho kingdoms of Ghor and India. 

Nasir u din TdgVUk. 

The second reign of Nasir u din, though it presented a scene of 
general disorder, was marked by few great events. 

Farhat ul Mulk, the governor of Guzcrat, revolted, and was re- 
duced by Mozaffer Khan, who revolted himself in the next reign. 
There was also a rebellion of Kalitdr Rajputs beyond the Jamna ; 
and the weakness into which the royal authority had fallen became 
everywhere apparent. 

This .king’s vizir was a Hindu convert, and was put to death on 
the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindu. 

On the death of Nasir u din, his son TTumayun succeeded, but 
died at the end of forty-five days, when his younger brother Mah- 
mud was placed on the throne. t 

Mahmud Togldah 

The young king was a minor, and little qualified to restore tin,* 
a . d . 1394, lost authority of the crown. Mozaffer Khan, the gover- 
A.u, 796. nor of Guzerdt, began to act as an independent prince* 
Malwa, which had been re-annexed to the crown after tin; separa- 
tion of the Deckan, now permanently tln-ew off the yoke, as did the 
little province of Cdndesh ; and these new kingdoms remained in- 
dependent until tho time of Akber. 

The king’s own vizir also seized on the province? of Juanpiir, and 
Dissolution founded a kingdom. Meanwhile the capital was tom by 
monarchy, sanguinary broils between factions. The remaining pro- 
vinces looked on with indifference, or fell into disputes among 
themselves ; and while the attention of all parties was absorbed in 
these fierce commotions, the invasion of Tamerlane burst upon 
their heads and overwhelmed the contending parties in one com- 
mon ruin. c 

Tamerlane had united the hordes of Tartary in tho same man- 
invasion of ner > though not to the same extent, as Chengiz KhAn ; 
Tumeriauc. anc ] ? like him, lie laid earned his destructive inroads into 
all the surrounding countries. Though a Turk and a Mussulman, 8 
and born in a comparatively civilized country, he was almost as 

8 Tamerlane, or the Amir Teiimir, as ho remote descent frofti the same stock with 
Is called in Asia, was born at Ktfsh, near Chengiz Khan; but Kill that is certain is 
Samarcand, where the languages are Turki that his grandfather was chief of the tribe 
and Persian, and where his family had ofBerlas. 
been settled for 200 years, lie claimed a 
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barbarous in liis mode of war, and at least as short-sighted in his 
policy, as the Mogul. His empire was even more transient, sinee 
lie did not attempt to retain the greater part of the countries ho 
overran ; and if some of the fragments that remained to his family 
became flourisliing provinces, it was because the character of his 
descendants formed almost a contrast to his own. He had con- 
quered Persia and Transoxiana, and ravaged Tart-ary, Georgia, and 
Mesopotamia, with parts of Russia and Siberia, before ho turned his 
arms, witho^ the pretext of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of 
] [jndostan. 

Early in the spring of a.d. 1398, 9 Pir Mohammed, the grandson of 
Tamerlane, who had been employed in reducing the Af- A a 1398> 
chans in the mountains of Solimdn, crossed the Indus in A * H,80 °* 
a line with IJ'ch, and soon after laid siege to Multdn ; an operation 
which occupied him for upwards of six months. 

Meanwhile, Tamerlane passed Hindu Cush by the usual route to 
Cabul; 10 left that city in August, and marched by Ilaryub and 
Jlannu taHinkdt on the Indus. 11 He crossed that river by a bridge 
of rafts and reeds, and marched to the Hydaspes, and down its 
banks to Tulamba, reducing the country as he passed. ITo levied 
a heavy contribution on Tulamba. which was afterwards sacked, 
and the inhabitants massacred by the troops, — it is said, without 
Ins orders. * 

Hy this time, Pir Mohammed had taken Multan by blockade ; but 
the rains having set in, lie lost his horses, and was at length obliged 
to shut- himself up in the town. On the approach of Tamerlane, ho 
set out to meet him. leaving a garrison in Multan, and a .t>. 139 s,* 
joined liis father on the Odra or Satlaj. ^ 2B * 

Tamerlane thence proceeded with a light detachment to Adjudin, 
ii here he met with no sort of resistance ; and as the town was famous 
fur the tomb of a Mahometan saint, “ put of respect for his memory, 
he spared the few inhabitants who remained in the place.” He then 
proceeded to Batner, and massacred the country people wlio had 
taken refuge under the walls. The place afterwards sur- Nov. o. 
rendered on terms ; but, by one of those inistykes which so con- 
stantly accompanied Tamerlane’s capitulations, the tow 7 n was burned, 
and all the inhabitants put to the sword. He then marched to Sa- 
niana, where he joined his main body, having slaughtered the in- 
habitants of every place he passed. From Sain&na the towns were 
deserted, and consequently there were no more general massacres, 
■§ 

9 Tamerlane's proceedings are from Price, interest in Price, from Mirkhdnd. 

vol. jii. p, 219, &c., KenncH’s Memoir, p. 11 The exact position of Dinkdt is not 
115, &c„ and Briggs's Ferishta. known, but it must be to the south of the 

10 1 1 is previous expedition into the moun- salt range, 
tains of the Siapdsli Cdlirs will be read with 
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Many prisoners were, however, taken; and on reaching Delhi, 
Dec. 12. Tamerlane put to death all of them above fifteen years of 
age (to the number, according to the exaggerated accounts of the 
Mussulman historians, of 100,000). 

The Indian army, wliich was inferior in numbers, and divided 
Defeat of the hi councils, being defeated and driven into the town, 
Indian army. M a h m ud Tdghlak fled to Guzer&t; Delhi surrendered 
under a solemn promise of protection ; and Tamerlane was publicly 
Dec. it. proclaimed emperor of India. 4 

What follows is so constant a concomitant of .Tamerlane’s pro- 
sack, confla- niises of protection, that we are at a loss whether to as- 
mMsacreof cr *be it to systematic perfidy, or to the habitual ferocity 
Delhi * and insubordination of the troops. On this occasion, the 
most credible accoxmts attribute the commencement to the latter cause. 
Plunder and violence brought on resistance : “ this led to a general 
massacre; some streets were rendered impassable by heaps of 
dead ; and the gates being forced, the whole Mogul army gained 
admittance, and a scene of horror ensued easier to be imagined 
than described.” 12 

For five days Tamerlane remained a tranquil spectator of the 
sack and conflagration of the city, and during that time he was cele- 
brating a feast in honour of his victory. When the troops were 
wearied with slaughter, and nothing was left to plunder, he gave 
orders for the prosecution of his march ; and on the day of his 
a.d. 1398 , departure ho “ offered up to the Divine Majesty the sin- 
Dec.zi. cere an( jj J ium f)i e tribute of grateful praise in the noble 
mosque of polished marble,” erected on the banks of the Jamna 
by Finiz. 13 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to have been very great ; 
and innumerable men and women of all ranks were dragged into 
slavery. Tamerlane secured to himself the masons and workers 
in stone and marble, for the purpose of constructing a mosque at 
Samarcand. 

He then marched to Mirdt, where there was a general massacre ; 
reurrafrom an( ^ a ^ erwar( l s crossed the Ganges, and proceeded up its 
India. banks to near Hardw&r, where that river leaves the moun- 
tains. Several affairs took place with bodies of Hindus in the skirts 
of the hills, in wliich Tamerlan 3 exposed his person like a private 
soldier, and underwent fatigues tho more extraordinary as he had 
reached tho age of sixty-three. He marched along the foot of tho 
mountains to Jammu (or Jummoo, north of LdL6r) ; then turned 
to the south, fell into the route by wliich he first advanced, and 


19 Briggs's Ferishta. 


13 Price, apparently from Mirkhtfnd. 
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quitted India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence jam* 
behind him . 14 a.h. soi. 

\V e must estimate Tamerlane’s character from his actions, and 
not from the motives assigned to him by panegyrists, nor hu character, 
from maxims drawn up by his orders according to his idea of a 
perfect, government. His own memoirs of his life throw a true 
light on his character . 15 They are written in the plain and pic- 
tnresquo style of Turki autobiography ; and if there was a doubt 
that they were from Tamerlane’s dictation, it would be removed 
by the unconscious simplicity with which he relates his own in- 
trigues and perfidy ; taking credit all the time for an excess of 
goodness and sincerity wliich the boldest flatterer would- not have 
ventured to ascribe to him. The mixture also of cant and hypo- 
crisy, with real superstition and devotion, could not have been 
exhibited by any hand but his own; and these traits, with his 
courage, prudence, and address, his perfect knowledge of mankind, 
and his boldness in practising on their weakness, make one of the 
n ost extraordinary pictures ever presented to the world. The 
commanding language of barbarous conquerors, contrasted with the 
evasions of the princes whom tliev threaten, leads us to figure them 
as rude and artless soldiers ; but fee essential character of Tainer- 
. lane was that of a wily politician : and probably it was to similar 
talents that the other Tartar conquerors owed their ascendency 
o' or so many chiefs, who were their equals in merely military 
qualities. 

There is a resemblance between the histories of Chengiz Khdn 
and Tamerlane ; but of those two enemies of mankind, the first uus 
perhaps the most, violent, and the second the most perfidious. 

For two months after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
without a government, and almost without inhabitants. Anarchy at 
A struggle then took place for the possession of it, in DeUM ’ 
which a chief named Ecbal, who had been in power under Mahmiid, 
was at last successful. He failed in various attempts to A<1) . H00f 
extend his authority beyond the districts round the ca- A,H - 802# 
pital; and, at last, was killed on a distant expedition towards 
MulfSin. 

Mahmud had returned from Guzerdt, and for some time lived as 
a pensioner at Delhi ; then at Canouj, a city belonging to the king 
of Juanpiir, on which Ecbdl made several attempts ; at A>D . 140 5, 

* last, on that chiefs death, he was restored to the posses- t;"; 
sion of Delhi. • He died there after a nominal reign of AH * sl4 - 

11 About the 10th of March, 1309, A.n. 15 Mulfuzdt Timuri, translated by Major 
Ml. He was now marching on his famous Stewart, 
expedition against Bajazet. 
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twenty years, and was succeeded by Doulat Khan Lodi ; who, at 
a.d. i4i4, the end of fifteen months, was expelled by Khizr Khan, 
a.h. an. the governor of the Panjab. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE RET ADS. 


For thirty-six years after tin’s, there was no kingdom of India, 
either iu name or in reality. Khizr Khan affected to 
regard Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern in his name, 
without, the title or forms of royalty, lie was a descendant 
of the Prophet, though himself a native of India; and, 
with three of his descendants who oimceeded him, forms 
what is called the, dynasty of the Rebuts. He obtained 
scarcely any territory with Delhi: his original province of 
the Panjab soon revolted; and his family had to struggle 
for the* possession of a part of it during the whole period 
of their government. Tiny, however, made some spirited 
attempts to extend their territory, and made incursions into Malwa 
and tlio borders of Rajputana; but in the time of Reiad Ala u din, 
the last of the race, the frontier <4ftne in one. place to within a mile 
of the city walls, and nowhere extended beyond tw'elvo, Rut Ala 
u din possessed Rudavun, a town about one hundred miles cast of 
a.d. i 45 o, Delhi, and to it he at length retired, making over his 
a.h.»o 4. funner capital and his pretensions to Beldbl Khan Lodi, 
who assumed the title of king. 


Seiiul Khizr 
Kirin. 

A.D. 1414, 

A. II. S17. 

S iad Mo- 
han k. 
a.d. 1421, 

A. II. m2 1. 

Sciad Mo- 
hammed. 
a.d. 1 135, 

A. 11. K3tf. 

Seiad Aid 
u din. 
a.d. 14 44, 

A. II. 849. 


HOUSE OF LODI. 


Ih'ldvi Lodi . 

The ancestors of Behluf had been enriched by commerce, ami 
fumiy of e ^ 11S grandfather was governor of Multan under Finns 
L6di Tbghlak, who was the lirst great patron the Asians. 
Behlbl’s father and sever.d of his uncles held commands under 
the Reiad rulers; and one of their. Islam Klian, was ,so considerable 
that he had 12,000 men of his own nation in his pay. The power 
of the family, together with the calumnies of a disaffected rela- 
tion, at length excited the jealousy of Reiad Mohammed, and the 
Lddis were persecuted and driven into the hills. They continued 
to resist the Reiad’s authority, until Behlol had an opportunity of 
occupying, first, Rirhiml, and afterwards the whole of the Punjab. 
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IVli 161 had boon invited to Delhi by Hamid, the vizir of his pre- 
decessor, but finding himself overshadowed by this powerful subject, 
he seized his person by a stratagem, and after ho had broken his 
influence, allowed liim to retire to private life. 

Jm ' hlol’s accession again brought back the Panjab to Delhi. 
Muhin had beoomo independent during the time of the i*nJAbre- 
Seiads, and Held 61 had marched against it, when lie was oeiin. 
recalled by an attack of the king of Juanpur, who had laid siege to 
Delhi. A war now commenced with that prince, which AP US2i 
was continued, with short intervals of hollow peace, for JU1 * WBC * 
twenty-six years, and ended in the conquest of Juanpur, R«woryof 
which was permanently reannexed to Delhi. Behlol 
survived this long war ior ten years, and made other con- AH ' St13 ' 
quests on a smaller scale; so that at his death lie left a territory 
extending from the Jarnna to the ITemalaya mountains as far east 
as Benares, besides a tract on the west of the Jumna A .n. nm, 
extending to Bundelcand. A,H,H91, f 


Seconder Lodi 

Secnnder’s accession was disputed by some chiefs oil the part of 
his infant nephew. It was nfterv uds contested in the Held by two 
of his brothers, one of whom maintained an obstinate struggle. 
N van dor was successful on all these occasions, and treated the 
inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations with affection, lie 
rear i uexed Bell dr as far as the frontiers of Bengal to Delhi, and 
a ho extended his territories in the direction of Bundelcand. His 
internal administration was just and vigorous; and he coodiuimin- 
seems, in all other respects, to have been a mild and ^andcr.^ 
excellent prince. But ho was one of tho low bigots who nw bigotry, 
have sat on the throne of India. He destroyed tho temples in 
towns and forts that he took from Hindus, and he forbade the 
people performing pilgrimages, and bathing on certain festivals at 
places on the sacred streams within liis own dominions. On one 
occasion he carried his zeal to cruelty and injustice; for a Bramin 
having been active in propagating the doctrine that “all religions, 
ii sincerely practised, were equally acceptable to God,” ho sum- 
moned him to defend this opinion in his presence, against twelve 
Mahometan divines ; and, on his refusing to renounce his tolerant 
maxims, put him to death. 1 * 

A holy muiiaof his own religion having remonstrated with him on 


1,1 The Hnimiu was, probably, a disciple 
of Kabir. :i Hindu philosopher, wlio taught 
similur doctrines at nu earlier period iu 


this century (See Professor Wilson, 
Asiatic Jicsearctu s, vol. xvi. p. i>o ) 
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his prohibition of pilgrimages, Secander drew his sword, exclaim- 
ing* “ Wretch, do you defend idolatry?” He was appeased by the 
answer, — “ ft o; but I maintain that kings ought not to persecute 
their subjects.” 

When marching against one of his brothers, a Calender ad- 
dressed him with prayers for his success, on which lie said, “ Pray 
for victory to him who will best promote the good of his subjects.” 

Secander was a poet., and was a great patron of letters. I to died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty-eight years. 


Tbralilm Lodi. 

I'bralum, who succeeded, had none of his lather’s virtues. He 
disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by his sus- 
u pieious and tyrannical temper. From these causes his 
lions. reign was continually disturbed by rebellions. At the 
commencement of it one of his brothers was proclaimed king at 
J uaupur, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, and was 
privately executed by T'bralijm, who imprisoned his other brothers 
for life. A chief named Islam Khan next rebelled, and was killed 
in battle. Several men of rank dhd governors of provinces were 
executed for their share in these transactions. Others were put to 
death on suspicion ; some were secretly made away with after being 
imprisoned ; and one was apassinated at the seat, of his government. 
Those proceedings spread general distrust and disaffection ; various 
chiefs revolted, and the whole of the eastern part of I'bralum *s do- 
minions threw off its obedience, and formed a separate state under 
Deria Khan LohAni, whose son afterwards took the title of king, 
invasion of Jhmlat Khan Lodi, the governor of the Panj&b, dreading 
Baber. the fate of so many other chiefs, revolted, and called in 
the aid of JFiber, who had for some time reigned in Calml. I Fiber 
laid before invaded the Punjab, which lie claimed as part of the in- 
herilame of Tamerlane, and he now gladly availed himself of tin’s 
in vital ion; hid some other Afghan chiefs, either from attachment to 
l'hralum or aversion to a foreigner, drove out Denial Khan, and op- 
a.d. i 52 i. posed Labor in the field. They were totally defeated near 

a.h. »3o. Labor, and that city was reduced to ashes by the victors. 

Dib&lpur was next stormed, and the garrison put to the sword; 
and at this place .1 Fiber was joined by Doulat Khan. He had rea- 
son, soon after, to suspect t he intentions of this person, and threw 
him and his sons into confinement ltclenting, subsequently, he 
released them, treated them honourably, and granted them a jagir. 
He did not, however, succeed in removing their distrust: by the 
time ho had reached Sirhiud on his advance towards Delhi, Doulat 
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Khan and one of his sons revolted and fled to the hills. 17 Unwilling 
to leave such dangerous enemies behind him, Baber determined to 
return to C&bul. He nevertheless kept his hold on the ho retreats 
country he had reduced, and left persons on whom he fromt ' ,,himl - 
could depend in the principal places. At Dfbalpur lie left Ala u 
din . an uncle of King I/braliim, who seems to have escaped from 
confinement, and who had joined Baber. Doulat Khan now returned 
to the Panjab, and overran great part of it, Ala u dm flying to 
Cabul; but in the end Doulat Kh&n was entirely defeated by one 
of Baber’s generals; and as that monarch himself was engaged in 
defending Balkh against the Uzbeks, lie sent Ala u dm to India, 
with orders to his own chiefs to assist him. Thus supported, Alii u 
din advanced to Delhi, and from the general disaffection his army 
was soon swelled to 40,000 men. With this force ho engaged Ibra- 
him under the walls of Delhi, and was totally defeated. By this 
time, Baber had settled Balkh, and was advanced as far as Labor 
< n his way into India. From Labor he marched into the Rein™ 
bills in pursuit of Doulat Ivh&n, who submitted and gave December, 
up his fort;” after which Baber continued his route through the 
hills to 1 to pur on the Satlaj, above Lodiana, and from thence nearly 
by the direct road to Dellii. Ai Pam'pat lie found himself in the 
neighbourhood of Ibrahim, wlie had conic out to meet him at the 
head of an army amounting, as it was represented to Baber, to 
100,000 men, with 1000 elephants. Qp the approach of this force, 
Baber took up a position, linked his guns together by ropes of 
Busied leather, and lined them with infantry further protected by 
breast-works. lie likewise strengthened bis flanks with field-works 
of earth and fascines. His army, including followers, amounted to 
no more than 12,000 men. When Ibrahim drew near, ( [ ! | ( ‘ i r ^ r ( ; f uul 
ho also fortified his position: but had not steadiness Pbruium. 
enough to adhere to his plau of awaiting an attack, and in Apia A’ 
a few days led out his army to storm B&bor’s lines. As soon as he 
was engaged with the front, B&ber ordered his right and left wings 
to attack the flanks and rear of the enemy. They accordingly ad- 
vanced and plied them with their arrows ; uptil the Indian troops, 
after attempting, in a few leelde charges, to drive them off, fell into 
disorder, when B&ber, who had hitherto been annoying them with 
Lis cannon, ordered his centre to move forward, and completed the 
rout of the enemy, Ibrahim was killed, and the Indian army, hav- 

17 The other sop, whose name was Dilu- 18 Ilis son Gliazi Khan fled, and Baber 
war, adhered to Buber, and had a high took possession of his library, in which lie 
place in his confidence. lie had the title found a number of valuable books. One 
of Khdn Khanan, the second in the court would have thought the Korin a sufficient 
of Delhi, and continued to be a person of library for an Afghan chief of those days, 
great authority in his reign and Ilumriyun's. 
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ing been nearly surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious 
loss in the defeat. Haber judged from observation that 15,000 or 
10,000 lay dead on the field, of whom 5000 or 0000 lay in one spot 
around their king. The Indians reported that not less than 40,000 
perished in the battle and pursuit. 

This action does not give a high idea of the military character of 
either party. It lasted from soon after sunrise till noon, during 
which period, Haber observes, with satisfaction, that his guns were 
discharged many times to good purpose. The service of artillery 
would not in that age have been much better in Europe; but 
although Haber’s plan of harassing the enemy’s Hanks and rear 
with arrows seems to be justified by its success, it does not appear 
remarkable either for skill or spirit, or likely i ■ have been carried 
on with impunity against an active enemy. 

Occupation Delhi was surrendered, a ml Haber advanced and took 
*Atir;i. 1 n possession of Agra, which had lately been the royal resi- 

Blay 10. 

den co. 

From a list of Fbralum’s nobles given by Fcrishta, they appear 
all to have been of the Afghan tribes of Lodi or Loliani, or of that 
called Fermuli, who were mixed with the Afghans, like the Khiljis, 
if indeed they are not a portion of the hitter people. 

The nija w of Gwalior, who was reduced to submission during the 
lad; reign, accompanied rbrahim’sarmy, and fell along with him in 
the battle. ^ 

Haber reviews bis own conquest with much complacency, and 
compares it to those of Sultan Mahmud and Sliahab u din ; and 
although we must not confound the acquisition of the lew distracted 
provinces held by I brahim with the subjugation of India, yet it 
must ho admitted that his enterprise was as glorious in its achieve- 
ment as it was memorable in its effects. His force seemed insulli- 
cient even to occupy the territory lie had to subdue, and it was 
drawn whh difficulty from his own dominions, still threatened by the 
'Uzbeks, whose power the combined force of the whole house, el 
Tamerlane had proved unable to withstand. 

Haber’s conduct to tjie places where he met with resistance was 
as inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally his modi 4. 

The smallness of his force was some justification of the means lie 
took to strike a terror: but the invariable practice of his country is 
the best palliation for him. Ills natural disposition was remarkabU 
humane; and although we cannot help being shocked at these 
occurrences, and at tw o or three cruel executions nitartioned in his 
memoirs, vet they prove no more against his personal character in 


1,1 Ibii Batutu, |». 133. 
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tliis respect, than his slaughtering Gauls or crucifying pirates 
against (Cesar’s clemency. 

] labor was the founder of a line of kings under whom India rose 
to the highest pitch of prosperity ; and out of the ruins of whose 
empire all the existing states in that country are composed. 


HOUSE OF TEIMUll. 

BOOK VI L 

from the conquest of ba'beh to tiie accession of akuek. 

C HAFT Ell I. 

HE ION * E BA'bE u. 

The early life of Baber was a 1 * i-sin 1 of surprising "vicissitudes and 
romantic, adventures. 1 JIo was the sixth in descent from 
T.nnorhmo. The extensive dominion^!' his grandfather, uaikt. 
Abusiud, were shared by the numerous sons ot that monarch. Ouo 
of them, Ahmed Mirza. obtained Sainareand and 1 Bokhara ; l>alkh 
or Jlaetria fell to another, Mahmud Mk'za; and Uabul to a third, 
whi)se name was Ulugh Hog. Oh liar Sliekh Mirza, the fourth son, 
and th( k father of Haber, laid at lirst been in charge ot Uabul ; but 
was transferred during his father's lifetime to lerghana, on the 
upper course of the Jaxaites, a small blit rich and beautitul country, 
of which Halier always speaks with fondness. I he mother of l>aber 
was a Afoi/ul, the sifter of Mahmud Khan, a descendant of Clmglia- 
lui Khan, and head of hits branch of the empire ot Clicngiz Khan. 
This connexion does not seem to have inspjml any attachment on 
Ihe part of Haber towards the Mogul nation, ot whom lie never 
speaks in his memoirs but A\ith contempt and aversion. 3 

1 The account of Baber is taken from have been called, both in the country ami 
hi* own Memoirs, translated by Mr. Ers- by foreigners, the empire ot the Moguls ; 

kmc. It differs, in some respects, from thus taking its name from a race \\hicliie 

that given by Eciishta. detested. ’* (hrskwti s p. -• h.) h- 

J Under fhesc eircum stances/' ’ ob- reason is, that the Indians call all norf lorn 
serves Mr. Erskfhe, “it may seem one of Mussulmans, except the Afghans, Moguls: 
the strangest caprices of fortune, that ihe they now apply the term particular y o it 
empire which he founded in India should Persians. • 
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Btiber was only twelve years old at the death of his faster and 
hidwavk his own accession (a.d. 1494). O'mar Shekh Mfrza had 
Sre^r7bh. just been involved in a war with his brother, Ahmed 
youth. Mirza, of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, Mahmud 
Khan, the Mogul ; and those princes showed no disposition to relent 
in favour of their youthful nephew. They, however, failed entirely* 
in an attack on his capital ; and shortly after Ahmed Mirza died, 
lie was succeeded by his brother, the king of Bactria. Tie also 
died soon after, aud was succeeded by liis son, Bais&ngliar Mirza. 
Confusions ensued, and Baber was induced to attempt the conquest 
of Samarcand for himself. Though he had for some time con- 
ducted Ills own government, he was as yet only fifteen; and 
considering that circumstance, together with the insignificant e 
of his means, it is much less surprising that he more than oneo 
failed in this undertaking, than that his spirit and perseverance were 
at last rewarded with success (a.d. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed a step 
to the sovereignty of all Transoxiana, proved in itself to be more 
than Baber bad strength to maintain. The country of Samarcand 
’was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded no means of paying 
his troops, who, in consequence, began to desert in great numbers. 
They spread their discontent among those left in Ferghana, and at 
last openly revolted, under Ahmed Tam hoi, one of B&ber’s principal 
leaders, in the mime of his younger brother, Jch&ngir Mirza. Such 
a rebellion at homo allowed no time for delay, and Baber left 
Samarcand, after a reign of a hundred days : on his departure tho 
inhabitants immediately threw oft* their obedience to him. An 
unfortunate illness, which ho with difficulty survived, so retarded 
his operations, that, by the time he had abandoned Samarcand, he 
found he had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had 
recourse to his Mogul uncle, and sometimes with slender aid from 
him, but oftcuer with his own resources alone, ho made various 
attempts, not without partial success, both on Samarcand and 
Ferghana. At length, in 1499, li^ succeeded in recovering his 
native kingdom ; but he had not entirely subdued the rebels when 
he was tempted by strong invitations from Samarcand to set out for 
that capital. Before he reached his destination, he learned that 
both Samarcand and Bokhara were occupied by the Uzbeks, 
then founding the dominion winch they still possess over Trans- 
oxiana. 3 

Meanwhile Tambol had again seized on Ferghana, and Baber 

3 The Uzbeks (so called from one of preponderance of Turks. They had before 
their kb tins ) were a mass of tribes ofTurki, been settled on the Jaik,5uid had ‘been in 
Mogul, and probably of Fcnnic origin, possession of a large tract in Siberia. (A7's- 
mouldcd 41 to one people, but w ith a great kirn's Baber, Introduction, pp. lix. Ix.) 
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was comp oiled to take refuge in the almost inaccessible .mountains 
to the south of that country. While there, lie learned that SheibAni 
Klmn, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left Samaroaiid on an expedi- 
tion: and with characteristic spirit of enterprise he determined to 
avail himself of the opportunity to attempt to surprise that city. 
IJo set off with only 240 men; escaladed the walls in the night; 
overpowered the guards, and magnified the impression of his num- 
bers by boldness and rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, 
and massacred the Uzbeks wherever they were to be found. Nhc- 
ibani Khan hastened back on this intelligence, but found the gates 
shut against him, and ultimately withdrew to .Bokhara.. 

The whole of Sogdiana now declared for Baber, lie remained 
for six months in cjuiet possession, and employed the interval in 
endeavours to form a combination among the neighbouring princes, 
bv impressing them with a souse of their danger from the Uzbeks. 

J In exertions were fruitless ; and he was obliged to encounter alone 
tin* whole power of Rheibani. The hopes of success, which even 
tl.cn he continued to cherish, wcreTrustratod by the baseness of 
‘ me Mogul auxiliaries, who left the battle for the purpose of 
plundering his baggage. The consequence was a total defeat ; and 
Baber was obliged to retire with the few troops that adhered to him 
within the walls of Samareand. lie resolved to defend that place 
, In the hist extremity, and repelle \ various assaults that were made 
on him by the Uzbeks. RheibAni had then recourse to a blockade, 
and in four months reduced his enemies to all the miseries of famine'. 
The inhabitants perished in great numbers; the soldiers let thom- 
sches down from the walls and deserted; and 1 labor, who ‘had 
shared in all the privations of the people, was compelled at last to 
evacuate the town. 

Yfier this he spent nearly two years in the utmost, poverty and 
disl ros>, sometimes in the mountains, and oftener in his uncle’s 
'■amp, where he remained in such a state of destitution that his 
very servants left him from absolute want, lie seems to have been 
almost reduced to despondency by his repeated misfortunes, and 
once resolved to withdraw to China, and pass his life in obscurity 
and retirement. Occasional openings in Ferghana served to keep 
alive his hopes; and at length, with the help of his uncle, ho 
recovered the capital, and was joined by his brother Jch Align*, who 
had hitherto been his nominal rival. Tambol, in this strait, called 
in the formidable aid of the Uzbeks. Haber was overpowered, com- 
pelled to Hy after a desperate conlliet in the streets, and so hotly 
pursued that lift companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and his own horse was so much exhausted that he was over- 
taken by two of Tambol’s soldiers. They endeavoured to persuade 
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him to surrender ; and BAber, while he kept up the parley, con- 
tinued to push on towards tho mountains. At length he thought 
lie had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties, in bringing over 
the pursuers to his interest, and they took a solemn oath to share 
his fortunes; hut whether they were originally insincere, or lost 
heart when they contemplated the prospect before them, they ended 
by betraying Baber to his anomies ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he again recovered his freedom. He only escaped to 
a condition almost as hopeless as captivity. His uncle’s Mogul 
army had been defeated by Shcibani, and himself made prisoner; 
while the whole of Transoxiana, except that annexed to Baetrin, Jell 
lit* is driven into the hands oi* the Uzbeks. All his prospects being 

out of Trans- _ . 1 1 . . 

oxiaiu. thus extinguished, Baber bade a *‘st farewell to Jus native 
country of Ferghana, and set out to try liis fortune in new scenes 
beyond the range of Hindu Uush. 

After all that he had done and suffered (enough to fill np an 
event ful life) Baber was yet only in his twenty-third year. Ib* 
boro his numerous reverses wUh the elasticity of youth, lie him- 
self tells us that lie often shed many tears, and composed many me- 
lancholy verses ; but in general his cheerful temper buoyed him up, 
and enabled him to enjoy the present and to entertain favourable 
prospects of the future. He says he never had more perfect pleasure 
than for a few days after he evacuated Sanmrcaiul, when he !ir*t 
got a full meal, a quiet night’s rest, and a temporary freedom from 
labour and anxiety. He had often similar moments of enjoyment, 
thanks to his sociable habits and his relish for simple pleasures, lie 
pauses, in relating one of his desperate expeditions, to describe a 
particular sort of melon v\ith v\hich he had been struck: if ever he 
had au interval of rest he was occupied v\ith plants and gardening; 
and during all his marches, in pence or war. Hewers and trees and 
cheerful landscapes were never thrown away on him. It may be 
because others have not opened their hearts as he lias done, hut 
there e-rtainly is no person in Asiatic history into whose tastes and 
feelings wo can enter as into Babers. 

Baetrin u as now in the hands of Kliusru Shall, a favourite of 
Baber’s late uncle, ami afterwards minister to his cousin, Baisanghar 
Mirza, the same whom he had driven out of Samareand. Khusru 
Shall had since murdered his master, and was in possession of whal 
remained of* his dominions, lie endeavoured to conciliate Baber, 
and received him with a show of hospitality when lie entered hi* 
territory. TIis professions arose from a sense of his ow n insocuritv ; 
it was not long ere all the Moguls in his employment proffered their 
services to Baber; and, before they had openly declared the »inselves, 
Khusru’s own brother, BAki, came over to the same side, and was 
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follows! by the whole of the army. When "Baber approached 
Kliusru’s frontier lie had between two and three hundred followers, 
]iuiiv of them armed with clubs ; and only two tents, the best of 
u Inch was allotted to his mother. He now set out to invade Cabul 
jit the head of a regular and well-equipped army. His uncle, 
Hugh Beg, the king of that country, had expired two years 
More; his son and successor had been expelled by his minister ; 
■usd h<\ in his turn, had been dispossessed by the Mogul or Turki 
liiinily of Arglmn, who had been fo- some time in possession of 
(andahar. Baber oeeupied ( Til ail almost without opposition (A.i>. 
ir»on ; and, regarding the original owner as completely ejected, he 
look possession in his own name, and subsequently resisted an 
attempt of his cousin to regain bis inheritance, lie afterwards 
lod Haetria ; which was recovered by Khusru Shah, and ultimately 
conquered by the Uzbeks. Halier’s eonnexion with tin* country 
hrwnd the mountains was therefor* 1 entirely cut oft*, lie was 
now king of Cabal, over which country ho reigned for a< quins tin* 

. * 7 T i • lciuwl«»ni 

Iwenlv-two years. before Ins eonquest of India; and Cuiwi. 
which was enjoyed by his descendants till tho end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Hut though Baber bad gained . fixed establishment, he was by 
no means in a state of repose. H had, in fact, only elianged the 
'' haraeter of his toils and perils. lie was st ill threatened from 
without by an enemy who had rto proved irresistible ; and 
willnn. a great part of his territory was in the hands of independent 
tril-es, and so strong that ho could not hope to subdue it ; w hile 
put of the rest was possessed by personal enemies and rivals. His 
l it In was doubtful ; lie had no minister whom he could trust; his 
brother .lehangir had but lately joined hint alter Inning been long 
m rebellion; and bis army was an assemblage of adventurers, 
Grangers to him and traitors to their former masters. 

His first years were spent in the eonquest of Candahar, in 
• \peditious into tin* mountains of the Afghans and llazarehs, ami 
•n a dangerous journey fo Herat to concert measures with that, 
branch of the house of Tamerlane for their coin n ion defence against 
the Hzheks. On these' occasions he underwent the usual risks and 
more than the usual hardships of war, and had once nearly perished 
in the snow during a winter maivh through tho mountains of the 
I hizarehs. 

Jn this period his brother Jehdngfr revolted (a.I>, lo(Mi) ; but 
"ns subdued au<l pardoned : a mere serious insurrection took place 
"bile lie was at Herat, when his Mogul troops set up one of his 
cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned (a. p. If>07); 
mihI he was afterwards brought to the brink of ruin by a conspiracy 

O it 
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of the Moguls, who had come over from lvlmsm Shah. These men. 
from two to three thousand in number, pave the first sign of their 
disaffection by an attein])t to seize .1 Saber’s poison; and w hen lie had 
escaped and lied from ( alml, they called in Abdu Kizd.k, the son of 
Ulugh Hog, whom J Saber had supplanted in 1 he government (a.d. 
1/508). Tint right of this young man had probably little inlluence; 
for all the princ.es of the house 1 of Tamerlane seemed to consider that 
conqueror's dominions as a common prize, from which each miglil 
take wliafr share he could: liis strength lav in the connexions he 
possessed in a country where his father had reigned ; and those were 
so powerful that llaber found himself deserted by flic whole of lik 
troops except about 500 men. A moment’s despondency, at this 
crisis, would have been fatal ; but Haber mode up for his small force 
by the boldines and activity of his enterprises ; be led his troops b> 
repeated encounters, exposed himself in tlie hottest of every engage- 
ment, and, almost entirely by his personal courage and exertions, at 
last retrieved his affairs. 1 

1 1 is most important wars were with his old enemies the Uzbeks. 
Sheibani Klein, after the conquest of Transoxiann, invaded Khura- 
san, took Herat, and extinguished the principal branch of the lion -' 
of Tamerlane, ile then advanced to Candahar and took the city. 
lb 1 was drawn off by distant troubles before he had reduced tli-' 
citadel ; but left it so weakened that it fell into the hands o£ its old 
possessors the Arg buns. x\ ho had remained jn the ncighbourliuu 1 
and who now retained it lor several \cars (from \.n. 1507 to 15'J*J;, 
"What might Iia\e be(*n Haber’s fortune if tin* Uzbeks had continued 
their progress it is not easy to surmise. It is possible ho might, hav* 
shared the fate of so many princes of his family, had not Sheibani 
Khan encountered a new enemy, whose succ(*ss put a- stop to the 
career of Tartar conquest. This was Shah Ismael Saffavi, king ef 
Hernia, witli whom Sheibani went to var about this time, and b\ 
wlmm he was totally defeated and slain (a.j>. J5.10). 

Jtis. death opened a new field to Haber, or rather recalled him h> 
that which had been tfie scene of his earliest exploits. He imiiM- 
diatrly occupied Hactria, made an alliance witli Shall Ismael, and, 
with the aid of a -Persian lore**, took Hokhara, and again obtained 
possession of Samarcand (a.d. 1511). 

Hut he was destined never to bo long successful in Truusoxiaim : 
before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out of Samarcand 
by the l zbeks ; and, although lit 1 maintained the contest, will* 
the support of tin 1 Persians, for two years longei, yet he at Let 

4 Mr. Erskine, from Klm1i Jvbiiti ami not resumed for some years. The inler- 
Feribhta. Haber’s Memoirs break off in veiling portion seems never to have bt eu 
tlie beginning of the insurrection, and are written, ( L'vskinc's Jiobrr, p. ‘230.) 
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<11 ii ital defeat. and lost, all his acquisitions except lun-tria 

(\J». 1*1 J). 

It was after this failure that he turned Ins serious attention to 
India, and began those enterprises, the result of which has n ;s ^,. NXSI , n 
already been related. Imlu 

Af rr the taking of Agra, Ixiber’s first act was 1o distrihute the 
raptured treasures to his adherents, lie gave his son ,S2rt » 
Ilimmynn a diamond, whicli was esteemed one of the ii«*u-i s i.n>- 
lisiesl in the world; and he sent a or -sent of a shahrukhi .imitIm* 
rani to (‘very man, woman, and child, slave* or tree, m the I'luaWm. 

«m »ii nl iy of ( aihul. h 

1 hit, al though in ])oss(‘ssioii of tin* capital, Haber was far from 
having eonquered the kingdom. He only occupied the part to the 
north-wrst of Delhi, with a narrow tract aloii^ tin* Jumna to Aura. 
!’Ik‘ whole of the country to tin* east of tin* (Janies had h(‘eome in- 
d'yrudeiit. in Ibrahim's time under Peria Khan l.ohani. 1 1 is son 
In k tin 1 tith* of kinu: by the name of 'Mohammed Shah Lohani, and 
"■ ‘»)r* to have possessed lVhar on both sides of tin* ( Junges. .Many 
planes on the west of the Jumna had also in rebellion in 

I hraluni's t inn*, and main of ihiwe which had been obedient now' 
h id < M • l under flu* Afghan and J'Y. muli chiefs belonging to tin' late 
Lo\en^cnt. a\or was this the . ,d\ opposition w it 1 1 w hirh I»iih<*r 
ii.nl #o contend; a strong dislike aad hostility at lirst subsist rd 
hc'u’-MUi his troops anj the Indians, tin* \ illaues lound hb camp were 
d -MTtrd, and it heeaim* a matter of great difficulty t«> procure ^r. i in 
o* l‘»ra ire lor tin? army. In addition to this, the siimnn'r, |, Wll1ltlllt ()l 
always nearly intolerable to natives of cold countries, was • 

in that year unusually oppressive, and so affected his troop* that, 
all ranks began to murmur, and at length to clamour to lx* led bark 
to < Yibiil : souk* ( wen made preparations for lelurning wit bout 
l ,, tive. On this, J labor assembled the oilicers. and pointed out to 
thnii that, a.* the compic*! ofjndia bad long been die great object of 
thrir labours, it would he weakness and disgrace in abandon it now' 
dial ii was achieved; that h<\ therefore, was determined to remain 
111 India; that, all who chose to return were at liberty to do so at, 
oner: hut that henceforth he would hear of no remon.st ranees again*! 
Inb resolution. This address induced the greater part to give up 
I heir discontents. Kliaja Kilaii, however, one of his hot and nio*t 
<*onfidcutial chiefs, was among thos(‘ that decided to return, and was 

’ Tho slijfhruklii *1$ only Ilk/, or ll</. ; order, practice it is to keep nothing 

l*ut tin* whole sum tmist have bet*n very for to-morrow. lie could not always ha\ e 
^•‘‘at; ami this injudicious expenditure born so profuse, though nlw aj s trenerou-. ; 
justifies tbo nickname of “ tho Calender ” for after be onee };ul ('abul, we liear of no 
I'Oen to him at the time, from a religious financial embarrassments. 

2 n 2 
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accordingly appointed to a government beyond the Indus, and dis- 
missed with honour to his new charge. 

The determination so strongly expressed had an effect even on the 
enemy ; and many, who had hitherto expected Baber to withdraw as 
Tamerlane had done, now made their submission ; detachments were 
sent to reduce others ; and, in the course of the next four months, 
not only had the country held by Sultan I'bralum been secured, 
but all the revolted provinces ever possessed by the house of 
Lodi, including the former kingdom of Juanpur, were brought 
into subjection by an army under Prince Ilumdyun, Baber’s 
eldest son. 

a.i>. 1526. The last places wliieh submitted were Biana, Dhulpiir 
A.ii.032. * on the Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that river .,0 • 

After he had thus boon acknowledged by all the Mussulmans, 
His war with Baber lnid to comuienoo a war with the Hindus, who, 
of M 6 \\air.’ contrary to their usual practice, were oil this occasion the 
aggressors. 

Hanur Sing, the Jhijput prince who recovered Clu’tdr in the 
reign of Ala u din Khilji (a a >. 1310), had, in the course of a long 
reign, re-estahlished the lvajput dominion over all Mthvar; to which 
his son had added Ajnur . 6 After the separation of Malwa from 
Delhi the new kings of that country were engaged in frequent hos- 
tilities with the rajas of Me war; and, immediately before flrcytmio* 
of Baber, Mahmud, king of Malwa, bad been defeated and taken 
prisoner by Sanga, the lvajput prince 7 (a.d. iblb). 

f^anga, the sixth in succession from Hanur, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Mewar, and likewise held the eastern part 
of Malwa as far as Bilsa and Ohandcri , 8 in dependence. He was 
recognised as their leader by tbe rajas of Marwar, and Jcipur, and 
all tlie other lvajput princes . 9 

Being a natural enemy to the king of Delhi, he had opened a 
friendly communication with Baber while lie was advancing against 
I'bralum, and for the same reason he began to form combinations 
against him as soon as he found him stablished in the former posi- 
tion of that prince. Besides his Hindu allies, Sanga was on this 
occasion accompanied by Malimud, prince of the house of Lodi, 
who had assumed the title of king, and, though possessed of no 
territory, was followed by 10,000 adherents. The Lodi chiefs 
formerly driven out by lluniayun also returned to their former 
possessions, or raised men in other places to co-operate with the 
raja. Great efforts were made on both sides to secure the alliance 
of Hasan Khan, raja of Mew at, who, by his name, must have 

8 Colonel Tod’s ltajputuna, vol. i. p. 274. 8 Baber’s Memoirs, p. 312. 

7 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 2G1. 9 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 299. 
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been a converted Hindu. Jlis territory is that hilly tract extending 
towards the river Chambal, from within twenty-five miles of Delhi, 
and including the petty state which is now called Macheri or Alwar. 

The son of this chief being a hostage in Haber’s hands, ho adopted 
the liberal policy of sending him to his father as the true way to 
gain his sincere co-operation. His generosity did not make the 
desired impression; for Hasan Khan was no sooner set at case about 
his son than he openly joined the enemy. Baja Sanga immediately 
advanced to support his ally, and soon arrived at Biana, within fifty 
miles of Agra. He drove the garrison of that place, with loss, into 
their fort, and cut off all communication between them and the 
capital. Baber, on this, sent forward a detachment to observe the 
rnemy^nd soon after moved out with all his forces. He had 
reached Sikri, 10 about twenty miles from Agra, when he found him- 
self in the neighbourhood of the Hindu army. His advanced guard 
vas immediately attacked ; and though reinforced from the main 
body, was defeated with heavy loss. If the raja had pressed on 
‘hiring the first panic, it is probable he would have obtained an easy 
victory : lie chose to withdraw to his encampment after his success, 
and thus allowed Baber ample fimototSke up a position Fcil)nmry 
and to fortify his camp, so as to make it a difficult matter le,or19 - 
to ass^l him. 

Baber’s troops had looked on this contest in a very serious light 
from the first; and tJie reports of fugitives, together with the dis- 
aster which had taken place almost before their eyes, had made a 
very deep impression on them ; when, by ill-luck, a celebrated astro- 
loger arrived from Cabul, and loudly announced, from the aspect 
of Mars, the certain defeat of the king’s army, which happened to 
he in the quarter opposite to that planet. The eonsternation occa- 
sioned by these real and imaginary. terrors was so general that even 
the officers of the highest rank were infected, lost all courage and 
decision in council, and could scarcely even maintain an appearance 
of tirmuess before their men. Baber’s Indian troops begau to 
desert; some of them went over to the enemy; and the rest of the 
army, though faithful, was completely dispirited and alarmed. Baber 
liimself, though lie despised the prediction of the astrologer, was 
not insensible to the dangers of his situation : he tells us that he 
repented of his sins, forswore wine, and gave away his gold and silver 
drinking vessels to the poor; lie also made a vow to let his beard 
grow, and promised to remit the stamp tax on all Mussulmans, if it 
should please Gtid to give him victory. But lie was too much used 
to danger to be depressed ; and that he might infuse some of his 
own spirit into his troops, he assembled his officers of all ranks, 

10 Now Fattolipur Sikri. 
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and without touching on the usual topics of necessity, or of spoil 
and conquests, — scarcely even on that of religion, — ho mado a 
direct appeal to their sense of honour, and set the chance of glory 
against the risk of death. His theme seems to have been well 
chosen, for the whole assembly answered him with one voice, and 
accompanied their acclamations with an oath on the Koran to con- 
quer or die. This scene revived the courage of the army ; and, as 
every day brought in accounts of some fresh disorder in the provinces, 
Haber determined no longer to avoid an action, but to bring tilings 
liattirof to an immediate crisis. With this view, he drew up his 
or Baber. army m front of Jus mtrencliments, and, after arranging 
his guns, and making his other preparations, he galloped along the 
line from right to left, animating his soldiers b} short addr^Jes, and 
instructing the officers how to conduct themselves in the battle. 
The Hindus, it appears, were equally ready for a decisive effort; 
but so anxious is lhiber to do justice to the great occasion, that, 
instead of his own account of tlio action, he gives us llie elaborate 
despatch of his secretary, from which we can barely discover, in 
M-minc man y l ,a f? os of flowery declamation, that Haber gained a 
imiuiu' £ T( i a ^ victory, tlift Raja Sanga escaped with difficulty, and 
sfini i3. that Hasan Khan, and many other chiefs were slain. Haber 
(to return to his own narrative) could now relieve his heart by a 
torrent of abuse against the astrologer, who came to congratulate' 
him on his victory, and whom he inveighed agaiust as a perverse, 
conceited, and insufferable evil-speaker : ho was an old servant, 
however, and Haber made him a liberal present, while lie desired 
liim to quit his deminions. 

After this victory, Haber proceeded to reduce MewiVt, and 
settlement brought it into greater order than it ever had been in 
country. under the former government. Having promised, before 
the great battle, that ho would allow any one who pleased leave of 
absence to C&bul, he formed all who desired to avail themselves of 
that permission into a detachment, and sent them back under the 
command of Humayun. 

He spent the next six months in internal arrangements, and re- 
storing order throughout the provinces that had been disturbed 
during the doubtful period of his contest with Raja Sanga ; and by 
the end of the year his authority was everywhere re-established, 
except in Oiul, beyond the (hinges. A body of Afghans still re- 
mained in arms in that province, and a detachment had be<m sent 
against them. a 

•About the beginning of the next year Bdbcr marched against 
AiJf 9 -m’ Chandcri, on the borders of Bimddlcand and M&lwa. It 
cSoi. NVaH held by Mcdui Rdi, a Rajput chief who had risen to 
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great power under Mahmud II., king of MAlwa. He had after- 
wards usurped the government ; and, on being expelled by Mahmud 
with the aid of the king of GuzerAt, established himself 1 at Ch&n- 
deri, under the protection of Ilaja Sanga. Tie had made good his 
retreat after the late battle, and now offered a desperate resistance. 
Jhit the Rajputs, as usual, showed more valour than skill or perse- 
verance. On the second day of the siege they gave up all for lost, 
and Baber witnessed one t>f those extraordinary instances of self- 
devotion which are so common in Rajput history. 11 is troops had 
already mounted the works, when the garrison put their women to 
death, and rushed forth naked, not to conquer, but to die. They 
drove the Mussulmans before them, leaped from the ramparts, and 
continued then charge with unabated fury until they were over- 
powered and destroyed : 200 or 300 had remained to defend Medni 
liai’s house, most of whom slew each other, each eon- A>n> 1528i 
tending who should be the first victim. January 20 . 

During the siege of Ch&uderi, Haber received intelligence of the 
defeat of Ills detachment in Oud by an A fglidn chief named Af-wn 
Bilbao, or Bib An, and immediately marched, himself, in immwt,on - 
that direction. The Afghans having taken post at the passage of 
the (hinges, BAbor threw a bridge over the river, under the fire of 
his artillery, and ultimately compelled tin? enemy to retire beyond 
the Gogra, whither ho marched ju pursuit of them. He seems to 
have compelled the rebels to take refuge in the territories of the 
king of Bengal, and it was probably on this occasion that ho re- 
dueod Behar ; if that was not done before by HuniAyun : but in 
this place there is an interruption in the Bfemoirs, which is opt 
filled up by any other historian. 

For some mouths after this, Baber seems to have been in bad 
health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxation than 
often fell to. his lot. Ills Memoirs (which are now resumed) are 
Idled with descriptions of Hindu forts and temples, and of fountains 
and cascades that he had visited ; as well as of his own gardens and 
improvements, and of the jugglers, wrestlers, and other sources of 
amusement peculiar to India. 

Even during this period lie made the important acquisition of 
the fort of Rintainbor: it was made over to him by the second 
son of Raja Sanga, that prince having died, and having been 
(•ceded by the eldest son. 

His attention was at last effectually roused by the intelligence 
that the province of Behar had been seized on by Sultan Mahmud, 
the same Lodi prince who had been present at the defeat of Raja 
Sanga. Mahmiid seems to have been supported from Bengal; and 
being joined by the Afghans in Behar and the adjoining provinces. 
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his army soon swelled to such an extent as to be called 1 00,000 
men. With this force lie had advanced to Ben&res by the time 
when Baber reached the junction of the Jamna and Ganges, now 
Allahabad. The approach of Baber, however, dissolved this hasty 
assemblage, winch was already a prey to dissension. They had 
attempted to storm the hill fort of Chunar ; and a repulse they met 
with, though uot in itself considerable, was sufficient, in the present, 
state of their minds, to break up the army. Mahmud retreated 
witli such portion as he could keep together. He took up a posi- 
tion behind the river Hon (Soane) ; and many of the chiefs wlm 
had quitted him made their submission to Baber. B&ber continued 
his advance; and Mahmud, finding it hi vain to oppose him, sought 
for safety in flight. 

All Belmr south of the Ganges was now in Babej’s hands ; North 
SlpSngof Ih'har was still in possession of the king of Bengal, ^ ho 
Bengal. had a considerable army on foot in that quarter. His ob- 
ject appears to have been to have retained that portion of the Delin’ 
territories without quarrelling with the possessor of the rest; and la- 
kept an ambassador in Babers eamp, to amuse him with negotiations, 
until Baber lost patience, crossed the Ganges, and advanced against 
the Bengalese army. 

lie had still to pass the river Gdgra, on which the enemy were 
encamped, near its junction with the Ganges, lie was, however, 
well provided with boats, and drove away those of i]u Bengalee, 
which might otherwise have obstructed his passage. The Bengale. <■ 
then moved down to oppose his crossing, and a cannonade was kept 
lip on both sides. Baber* divisions landed in succession, they 
charged tins different parties opposed to them, and at last drove 
the enemy from the field. Soon after this the king of Bengal con- 
sented to terms of peace. Baber was preparing to return to Agra, 
when be heard that a body of Afghans, w lio had separated from the 
Bengal army, under Bdban and another chief, named Bayazid, had 
crossed the Gdgra, and taken Luknow. He immediately marched 
in that direction; and on the retreat of the Afghdns, sent a 
detachment in pursuit of them. It followed them across the 
Ganges and Jamna, 'and had completely dispersed them in Bun- 
delcand, when the setting in of the rainy season put an end to all 
operations. 

For the last fifteen months of his life Baber’s health seems to 
sickness of have been greatly broken: the silence of his diary gives 
Baber. a p roo f 0 f ],j iS diminished activity, and som# circumstances 
lead to a belief that his authority began to bo 'weakened by the 
prospect of its speedy cessation. J tumdyun left his government of 
Badakhshan without leave, and Khalifa* Baber’s prime minister, on 
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bolmr selected to replace him, found means to excuse himself, and 
rcnrin at court. Notwithstanding Hum&yun’s unlooked-for return, 
he "a us affectionately received; and a dangerous illness, with which 
he \' f as soon after attacked, was the immediate cause of the death of 
Hi.bcr. 

W hen it was announced to him that the physicians had given 
r all their efforts, declaring that medicine could no longer avail, 
j labor seized on the only hope that remained, and, in conformity 
,>i(h a superstition which still prevails in the East, he determined 
to devote his own life for that of his son. His friends, who had as 
little doubt of the ellieaey of this substitution as he had himself, en- 
treated him to forbear from a sacrifice involving the happiness of so 
many; but Haber’s resolution was unmoved. lie walked three 
nines round the bed of the dying prince (a solemnity usual on 
Mi. n occasions), and then spent some moments in earnest prayer to 
(•od ; at the end of wliieli. he was rilled with such assurance, that 
bp more than once* exclaimed, “I have borne it away — L have boruo 
; taway!” and so powerful was tlie impression both on his mind 
oid his son’s, that all the historians agree that Humayun began 
in that time to recover, while it i* certain that Haber, who was 
-I ready ill, and whose health most have been severely shaken by 
his anxiety and agitation, began visibly to decline. It soon became 
•evident that his end was approaching, lb* called his sons lntrIffn(4g 
and ministers about him, explained his dying wishes, and 
. • i joined concord among all, and affection among his si0I, • 
'hildren. Hut Khalifa, his minister, whoso influence, for some un- 
explained reason, was, at that time, irresistible, bad already resolved 
to overturn the dearest of his plans. Desirous of keeping power in 
hi* own hands, he determined to set aside Haber’s own sons, and to 
give (he crown to his son-in-law Mohdi Khaja, a young man whose 
thoughtless and flighty disposition made it seem easy to keep him in 
perpetual dependence . 11 Mehdi Kliiija was at no pains to undeceive 
him iu these expectations, and was now considered by himself and 
others as assured of the succession the moment that Haber should 
breathe his last. As that moment approached, however, lie was 
suddenly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and cut oft* from 
all communication with those around. The cause of this revolution 
is explained in a narrative referred to by Mr. Erskine, which is 
given on the authority of Mohammed Mokim, the father of the 
author. Khalifa, it seems was on a visit to Mclidi KMja, with no 

11 Khalifa, was one of Bdbcr’s old of- llumdyun. Equally extraordinary does it 
ficcrs; but it is not easy to conjecture how seem that, from this time forward, he dis- 
he could acquire so inordinate a power appears, and is not mentioned in Ferishfa 
under so able a sovereign as Baber, and or Abul FazI, either under his own name 
with an experienced heir-apparent like of Khalifa, or his title of Nizam u din. 
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person prebent but Mokim : lie was suddenly summoned to Bdber, 
who lay at the last extremity. Molidi EMja attended him with 
great respect to the door, and stood looking after him, so that Mokim 
could not follow without pushing by him. “As soon as Khalifa 
was fairly gone, ho muttered to himself, ‘ God willing, I will soon 
flay your hide off, old boy ; ’ and, turning roimd ‘ at the same 
instant, saw my father. He was quite confounded ; but immediately 
seizing my father’s ear, with a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, 
and said, hurriedly, ‘ You, Tajik ! the red tongue often gives the 
green head to the winds. ’ ” Mokim lost no time in apprizing 
Khalifa of what had passed ; and the result was, his immediately 
transferring his allegiance to Ilum&yun. 

In the midst of these intrigues, with which lie was probably un- 
Dcafn of acquainted, Baber expired, — the most admirable, though 

Uabor. no ^ ^] l0 m0l st powerful priu eo, that ever reigned in Asia, 
lie died, at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the tliirty- 
eighth of his reign. His body was buried, by bis own 
a.h. 937.' desire, at Oabul, and on a spot which it is probable that 
he had himself selected. 18 

Haber’s character is best shown in his actions; but something 
iiis character, remains to be said of his private life and his writings. His 
Memoirs are almost singular in their own nature, and perfectly so 
if wo consider the circumstances of the writer. They contain a ' 
minute account of the life of a great Tartar monarch, along with a 
natural effusion of his opinions and feelings, free from disguise and 
reserve, and no less free from all affectation of extreme frankness 
mid candour. 13 

The style is plain and manly, as veil as lively and picturesque ; 
and being the work of a man of genius and observation, it presents 
his countrymen and contemporaries, in their appearance, manners, 
pursuits and actions, as clearly as in a mirror. In this respect it is 
almost the only specimen of real history in Asia ; for the ordinary 
writers, though they give pompous accounts of the deeds and cere- 
monies of the great, art) apt to on ’t the lives and manners even of 
that class ; while everything beneath their level is loft entirely out 
of sight. In Haber, ' the ligures, dress, tastes, and habits of each 

12 “ He had directed his body to be in- ,a In this last respect, they are a con- 
terred in this place, to him the choicest trast to those of Tamerlane, which, with 
in his wide dominions.’* . . . . “A running all their simplicity of language, are evi- 
and clear stream yet waters the fragrant dcntly written for effect. “ One day, hav- 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great ing unintentionally trodden on an ant, 
holyday resort of the people of Cilbul. In I felt as if my foot hqd lost all its power.” 
the front of the grave is a small but chaste ( Memoirs of Teimur , p. 30.) Who can 
mosque of white marble.” .... “ There is imagine this to be natural, even if tlic 
a noble prospect from the hill that over- author had been a Bramin ascetic, instead 
looks Baber’s tomb,” &c. &c. (Itunafs of the most sanguinary of conquerors ? 
Travels, voJ. i. p. 141.) 
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individual introduced are described, with such minuteness and 
reality that we seem to live among them, and to know their persons 
as well as we do their characters . 14 His description of the countries 
he visited, their scenery, climate, productions, and works of arfeand 
industry, are more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be found, in 
equal space, in any modern traveller ; and considering the circum- 
stances in which they were compiled, are truly surprising . 15 

J>ut the great charm of the work is in the character of the author, 
whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retaining the same 
Kind aud affectionate heart, and the same easy and sociable temper, 
with which he set out on his career, and in whom the possession of 
power and grandeur had neither blunted the delicacy of Ids taste, 
nor diminished his sensibility to the enjoyment of nature and 
imagination. 

“It is a relief,” says his translator, “ in the midst of the pompous 
coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep for days, 
and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his boyhood.” Ho 
^peahs with as much interest of his mother and female relations as 
if he hod never quitted 'their fireside ; and his friends make almost 
as great a figure in the personal part of his narrative as lie does 
himself. He repeats .their sayings, records their accidents and ill- 
nesses, relates their adventures, Mid sometimes jokes on their cccen- 
" (ricitiog. 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government, to his most con- 
fident j^d counsellor, Klidja Kilan (then at Oabul), he tells him little 
anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he thinks will 
amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s sake excuse all these fooleries, 
and do not think the w-orse of me for them.” He endeavours after- 
wards to persuade Khaja Kilan to leave off wine, as lie had done; 
and says in substance, “ .Drinking was a very pleasant, thing with 
our old friends and companions; but now that you have only Slur 
Al m led and Heiderlviili to take your wine with, it can he no great 
sacrifice to leave it off.” In the same letter, he says how much ho 
envies his friend his residence at Cabul, and adds, “ they, very re- 
cently, brought me a single musk melon : 16 while cutting it up, I felt 
myself affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my 

14 These portraits, however, arc neces- 15 Compare his descriptions of the coun- 
sarily confined to the inhabitants of the tries through which he fought his way 
courts and camps where Buber passed his with those of Ihn Batutn, himself a writer 
days : in the countries which he has so of remarkable merit, and a professed tra- 
vel l delineated, he § only gives such re- vcller and inquirer. Or compare his gco- 
luarkable particulars about the natives as graphy with that of any Asiatic who has 
would strike a stranger, without attempt- written expressly on the science, 
ing a detailed account of their way of lr> This fruit had not then been intro- 
lil'e, with which he must necessarily have duccd into ludia. 
been unacquainted. 
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exile from' my native country, and I could not help shedding tears 
while I Uftis eating it" 

It would have been fortunate if Babor had left off wine sooner, 
for there seems good reason to think his indulgence in it tended to 
shorten his days. Many a drinking party is recorded in his Me- 
moirs, with at least as much interest as his battles or negotiations ; 
and unsuitable as they are to liis station, they are hot the least 
agreeable scenes in Baber’s history. The perfect ease and famili- 
arity among the company makes one forget the prince in the man ; 
and the temptations that generally lead to those excesses — a shady 
wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or the idleness of a boat floating 
down a river; together with the amusements with which they are 
accompanied, extemporary verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, 
with sometimes a song, and often a contest ofrepaitee — take away 
all the coarseness that might attach to such scenes of dissipation. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, near 
the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he had never kept 
the fast of the Kamz&u twice in any one place ; and the time not 
spent in war and travelling was occupied in hunting and other 
sports, or in long excursions on horseback about the country. Oil 
his last journey, after his health had begun to fail, he rode, in two 
days, from Calpf to Agra (UK) miles), without any particular motive 
for despatch ; and on the same journey he swam twice across the* 
Ganges, as lie said he had done with every other river he had met 
with. His mind was as active as his body; besides the business of 
the kingdom, he w as constantly taken up w ith aqued ucts, reservoirs, 
ik id other improvements, as well as introducing ncw r fruits and other 
productions of remote countries. Yet he found time to compose 
many elegant Persian poems and a collection of lYirki compositions, 
which arc mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his own country . 17 A 

17 Almost all that has been said of BAber the scene of his exploits, and the clearest 
has been drawn from Mr. Erskine’s a<l- exposition of the divisions of the Tartar 
tnirable translation of bis Memoirs from i lions. The translation seems to have 
the Turki. The notes and supplements imbibed the very spirit of the original, 
which accompany that work remove the The style is singularly happy, strikingly 
obscurities which, without such assist- characteristic, though perfectly natural, 
ancc, would beset us in every page ; and and equally remote from the usual in- 
the preliminary dissertation gives a com- dated language of the East, and from 
plete view of the state of Asia in Biber’s the imitation of scriptural simplicity into 
time, and contains the best account of the which other translators of similar works 
geography of tho countries which were have fallen. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘ FIRST REIGN OF HUMAYUN. 


Ra rer left three sons besides ITumayiui; Camran, Hindu], and 
Mirza Askari . 1 

Camran was governor of Cabul and Candaluir, and the other two 
wore unemployed in India. From his having assigned no ArrftnKe . 
shares to his younger children, it is probable that Baber X'kings 
did not intend to divide the empire : but Camran showed l,rother * 
no disposition to give way to his brother; and as he was in posses- 
sion of a strong and warlike country among the hereditary subjects 
of his family, he had a great advantage over Humayun, who could 
not assemble an army without evacuating his new and disaffected 
| r< winces. 

Tn these circumstances, Hum&yun thought it prudent to yield 
with a good grace, and give up the PanjYib, and the coun- 
try on the Indus, in addition to Camran’s former territo- fn-mimiia. 
ries. At the same time he gave tlm government, of Sami >al to Hindu], 
.and that of Mewat. to Mirza AAari. By the cession to ("an min, 
Humayun was left to govern a new conquest, while ho was deprived 
of the resources by which it had been gained, and by which it might 
hii\e been retained; but as he still possessed Baber’s veteran army, 


1 The narrative of the reign of Hum£- 
yim (where not otherwise specified) is 
taken from Ferishta, the Memoirs of Ilu- 
mriyun, and Abul Fazl. Ferishta is pe- 
culiarly defective at this period, which 
Mas too remote to admit of his conversing 
Mitli eye-witnesses, and too recent to al- 
low him to benefit by written histories. 

The Memoirs are written by a person 
named Jouhcr, who was a menial servant 
ol Humayun, and whose duty it was to 
carry an ewer for his master to wash his 
hunds. He was in constant attendance 
on Humayun, and although unacquainted 
with his political relations and secret de- 
signs, was a minute and correct observer 
of all that caine within his reach, and de- 
scribes what he saw with simplicity and 
distinctness. l-Io was devoted to Huma- 
yun, and anxious to put all his actions in 
the most favourable light ; but he seldom 
imagined that any thing in his master’s 
conduct required cither concealment or 
apology. Abul Fazl wa9 the well-known 
miuister and favourite of Akber, and was 
a man of enlarged views and extraordi- 
nary talent^; but he was a professed rhe- 


torician, and is still the model of the up- 
natural style which is so much adored 
in India ; he was, besides, a most assiffious 
courtier, eager to extol the virtues, to 
gloss over the crimes, and to preserve the 
dignity of his master and those in whom 
lie was interested. His dates and his ge- 
neral statement of events are valuable ; 
but he requires constant attention, not 
so much to guard against his barefaced, 
partiality, ns against the prejudice which 
he draws on his favourites by his fawning 
and fulsome commendations of them, and 
against the suspicions which he excites 
by bis dishonest way of telling a story, 
even in cases where the action related 
was innocent or excusable. His narrative 
is florid, feeble, and indistinct; over- 
loaded with commonplace reflections and 
pious cft’usions^cnerally ending in a com- 
pliment to hi^btron. I* 1 this P art °* 
writings I have generally availed myself 
of Major Price's History, which, though 
it does not profess to be a translation, is 
often a literal version, and always a full 
and faithful abstract of the original. 
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and profited by the impression of his power, the effects of the dis- 
memberifent did not at first appear. 

Ilumdyun was engaged in the siege of Cdlanjer, in Bundolcand, 
BurrecUons w ^ lon he received intelligence that Bdban and BAyazfd, 
in India. the Afghan chiefs, whose party was formerly broken up 
by Baber, were again in rebellion in Juanpur. He defeated and 
dispersed tliis assemblage ; and then went against the hill fort of 
Clnmdr, near Benares, at that time held by his future rival, Shir 
Khan. Shir Khan submitted on condition of retaining 
the fort, and Ilumdyun returned to Agra. 

Some time before tliis period, a brother-in-law of Ilumdyim’s, 
wituaihA- AV * 10 had keen engaged in plots against liis life and go- 
kin/of lU vernment, had taken refuge with Bah&dur Shah, king of 
ouzeritt. Guzerdt; and tlio refusal of that monarch to comply with 

A.l). 1532 \ * 

am . wio. ' Humayun’s demand for liis surrender led to irritation and 
hostile feelings between the two kings. BahAdur, whose native 
kingdom always occupied a high rank among those formed out 
of the fragments of the empire of Delhi, had lately extended his 
power much beyond its former limits. The kings of Cdndesh, Bcrdr, 
and Ahmednagar laid agreed to do him homage for their crowns ; 
and lie had completely conquered tlio kingdom of Mdlwa, and 
annexed it to his own. 

While his discussion with Ilumdyun was at its height, Aid u dm, 
tlin uncle of Sultan I'brahim Lodi, who acted so conspicuous a part 
in the former reign, having quitted the residence assigned to him 
by Baber, in Badakhshan, threw himself on the protection of the 
kiim^Df Guzerdt ; and Bahadur, whose family had risen to greatness 
undlr the house of Lodi, and who had liimself found an asylum at 
the court of I brahim, being at once incited by favour for bis here- 
ditary patrons, resentment at Humdymi, and pride in liis own 
power and prosperity, was tempted into measures as inconsistent 
with sound policy as with justice. Without any open declaration 
of war with Ilumdyun, lie liberally supplied Ala u dm with money, 
and enabled him, in a very short time, to assemble a large force', 
and to send it against Agra, under liis son, Tdtdr Jvlidn. This 
army, so hastily collected, was as speedily dispersed; and Tdtdr 
A.n. 1534, JGidn fell in battle, at the head of a division which re- 
a.h. oil. ‘mained faithful in the general desertion. 

Encouraged by this success, or, perhaps in pursuance of plans 
invasion already deSrmined on, Ilumdyun marched from Agra to 

ftiul conquest * J 0 

of Guzerdt. revenge the injury lie had received from* Bahddur Hlidli. 
November That priii co was now at war with the rdna of Mewdr, 
janiadui an( l being entirely occupied by the siege of Cliitdr, was 
ftwai. particularly exposed to the attack of an enemy; but 
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HumAyun, moved by his remonstrances against the Impiety of 
molesting a Mussulman prince while engaged in warfwith the 
infidels, or influenced by his own dilatory habits, retarded his 
march, until the pfaco was taken, and the besieger pro- A .„. i C 3 5 f 
pared to receive him in an intrenched camp at Mandesdr. 

BahAdur had chosen this course on account of the su- lliiaizltn ' 
periority of his artillery, commanded by a Constantinopolitan 
Turk, and partly served by Portuguese prisoners. Those advan- 
tages availed him little; his position was rendered untenable by 
the enemy’s cutting off his supplies ; and, finding that famine would 
soon force him to surrender, ho blew up his guns, and fled in tho 
night, almost alone, to Mandu, leaving his army to provide for its 
own safety. 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bahadur, being hard 
pressed at.MAndu, continued his flight to Ch&mjmucr, and thence 
to the sea-port of Cambay. Tlumayun was by this time in pursuit 
of* him in person, with a light detachment, and reached Cambay 
on the evening of tho day on which Bahadur hod quitted it for 
his final place of refugo at Din, in the most remote part of the 
peninsula of Cuzerat . 2 

Having failed in his immediate object, Humdyim quitted tho 
peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of Guzcr&t. 
•lie soon obtained possession of tne open country, but the year was 
well advanced before the hill fort of Champaucr fell into his hands. 
It was scaled in the night, with the help of steel spikes fixed in 
an almost perpendicular rock, by 300 chosen men, who a .d. 1535 , 
climbed up, one by oik?, during an attack made on one ' 

of the gates by tho army. HumAyun himself was among &llar * 
the 300. 3 

Soon after the taking of ChAmpaner, TTumAyim received accounts 
of the commencement of those troubles which ended in tho suc- 


8 When Ilumayun was encamped at 
Cambay, he was exposed to considerable 
dunger from a night attack of a body of 
Culis, a forest tribe still famous for similar 
exploits in Guzerdt. They made their 
way with so much silence and intelligence 
into the camp, that they surprised Huma- 
yun’s own tent and carried off his baggage 
and books, among whiqh was a remarkable 
°°Py of the “History of Tamerlane,” the 
toss and subsequent recovery of which are 
thought worthy of being recorded by the 
historians of (hose times. Humdyun, by 
way of retaliating (lie insult he had re- 
ceived from these lawless mountaineers, 
gave up the unoffending town of Cambay 
to plunder. 

'* When tho fort was taken, it was found 


that the place where Bahadur's treasuro 
was concealed was known only to one of- 
ficer, and it was suggested to have re- 
course to torture to make him disclose the 
secret; but Ilumayun said they had much 
better have recourse to wine, and directed 
that the office^ should be well treated, 
and invited to nil entertninment by one 
of his own chiefs. Accordingly, when 
his heart was softened by kindness and 
warmed with good cheer, the officer made 
no scruple to 4cll his entertainer, that if 
the water were drawn oif from a certuin 
reservoir, the treasure w-ould be found in 
a vault beneath it; and his instructions 
being complied with, a large amount of 
gold and silver w r as found as he had de- 
scribed. 
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cessful revolt of Slur Khan. lie set off for Agra, leaving his brother, 
Expulsion JVIirza Askari, in charge of his new conquests ; and had 
RuUftum 1 scarcely quitted Guzer&t, when dissensions broke out 
GuzcrdL among the officers left behind ; discontents and intrigues 
ensued, and ended in some project for raising Mirza Askari to the 
throne. l>ali dd nr profited by these disorders ; and to such a state 
of weakness were the invaders reduced, that they gave up Guzerat, 
a.d. 1 5:15 6. without a struggle ; and evacuated Malwa, which was not 
A.11. 942. oven threatened . 4 

Humdyun had not been long returned to his capital before he 
Early life set out against Shir Khan . 5 This person , 6 who was soon 
Kiur 1 Khdn to act so great a part, was the grandson of l'brahhn 
sdr. Khdn, a native of Afghanistan. T’hrahim claimed to be 

descended of the family (though probably only of Hie tribe) of the 
kings of Glior, and both he and his son Hasan were married into 
noble families of *tlioir own nation. Hasan held a jagir at Sah- 
scram, in Bcli&r, for the maintenance of 500 horse. He had two 
sons by liis Afghan wife, Shir Khan and Nizam Khan ; but lie was 
led, by the arts of a concubine, to slight his wife, and neglect her 
children ; and as soon as Shir Khan was of an age to act for him- 
self, he left his father, went to Jfianpur, and entered as a private 
soldier into the service of the governor. His father applied to 
the governor to send him home for his education, but Shir Khan 1 
urged that ‘there were more opportunities of education at Jiianpur 
than at Sahscram ; and he seems to have been in earnest in his 
preference, for he devoted himself to study, made himself familiar 
vyith^ustory and poetry, and could repeat all the poems of Sadi 
from memory, besides acquiring a general knowledge of other 
branches of information. He was subsequently restored to favour 


4 Ferishta, vola. ii. and iv. Price, vol. 
Iv. Memoirs of Humdyun. Bird's His- 
tory of Guzerut. Paper by Col. Miles, 
liombay f.iterary 2'runi>actio)is t vol. i. 

5 He inarched in the month of Safar, 
but the year is uncertain: the “ Tan khi 
Shir Shah** says a.u. 942 (a.i>. 1535); 
and the “ Mantakhib al Towarikli,” as 

well as Ferishta, a.u. 94d (a.d. 1536). 
The former date, 942, ifflhnpossible, be- 
cause lluinayun took the fort of Cham- 
pandr in Guzerat in that very month and 
year. The other year, 943, is improbable, 
as it allows only n twelvemonth for the 
final settlement of Guzcfdt and Mdlwn, 
besides the return to Delhi and the pre- 
parations for the war with Slur Khdn ; 
while it leaves a year and a half for Ilu- 
mdyun’s inarch of 350 miles through his 
own dominions to Cliundr. I should there- 
fore suppose that his march took place in 


Safar, a.h. 944 (July 1537). 

This account of Shir Shilh is compiled 
from Ferishta, vols. i., ii., iv., from Krs- 
kine’s Haber, and from Abul Fazl in Price, 
vol. iv. Ferishta gives a connected His- 
tory of Shir Shah (vol. ii. p, 98), which, 
though it appears to be written with per- 
fect impartiality, is extremely confused 
from inattention to dates; the different 
expeditions of Bdbcr being mixed up with 
those of Humdyun in such a manner as 
to make them quite inexplicable without 
other aid. This aid ho himself partially 
supplies under the reigns of I'brahim, 
Baber, and Ilumdyun; but more is de- 
rived from Bdbcr’s own Memoirs. Abul 
Fazl also furnishes Several facts, though 
his general narrative is a mere invective 
against Slur Shah, such as might have 
been expected from the minister of Ilu- 
mdyun’s son. 
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by his father, and managed his jYigzr, until Solimdn, the son of his 
step-mother, had grown up. After tin's he found his situation so 
unpleasant, that he went off with his full brother, Nizam, and 
rnterod into the service of Sultdn Secander, who was then king. 7 
]le remained at Delhi until his father died, when the jdgir of 
Sahseram was conferred on him ; and after the defeat of Sultan 
I hraliim (a.d. 1526), he was active in the service of Mohammed 
Slnih Lohani, who set up for king of JYianpur and Debar, lie 
w as for some turn) in favour with this prince, but being again 
deprived of his paternal jdgir by tin? intrigue *s of his half brother, 
Solimdn, he left the eourt in disgust, and joined Junid, the go- 
\ ernor of Juanpur, on the part of Baber (a.d. 1527). By the 
assistance of Junid, he assembled a body of adventurers in the 
hills of Beh dr, recovered his own jdgir, and carried on attacks and 
depredations on the territory of Mohammed Rhdh Lohani, pro- 
feeing himself a subject of Baber. About this time (a.d. 1528), 
lie waited on that monarch, accompanied him to Ohdnderi, and was 
confirmed in lus possessions, and intrusted w r ith a command in 
Beliar, on the part of the emperor. 

Next year (1520) Mahmud Lodi took Behdr; and Shir Khan, 
cither from necessity, o4Hn inclination to the cause of his nation, 
joined the Lodi standard. On the dispersion of Mahmud’s army, 
he was one of the many chiefs w ho made their submission to Baber 
(April 1529). 8 Mohammed Shall Lohani was now dead; and his 
sen Jelal, who was a minor, in charge of his nufthor, and at that 
time accompanying the Bengal army, made his submission also, 
and was invested with considerable powers, on the part of* the 
emperor. lie was still, however, under the management of*his 
mother, Dudu, over whom Shir Khan acquired such an ascendency, 
that, on her death, JelAl was left in entire dependence on that 
ambitious chief. Slur Khan now made himself master of IIc s ^ l “ s f 
la ‘liar, and also obtained possession of the fort of Chnnar, iwuir, 
as, at this or some subsequent period, lie did of the still more 
important fortress of llolitas. 9 

These rapid advances to power wore made in the early pari of 
Himidyun’s reign ; and as soon a,s that princeJhad settled his dis- 
cussions with G&mr&n, and had time to attenoto his interests in 
the provinces, ho marched against Chun&r, as has been already 
stated (1532). Ho, however, was content with the recognition of 

7 Seconder died in a.d. 1517. the women. This stratagem, which has so 

* Krskine’s Baber, 408. fnbulous an appearance, was thought suf- 

0 Hohtas was taken by treachery from ficiently plausible in modern times to be 
Hindu raja. S^ir Khan persuaded him employed by M. Bussy to conceal the 
to give an asylum to his family, and then treachery of a governor who admitted him 
introduced armed soldiers in the covered intd the strong fort of Doulatabad. 
litters, which were supposed to conceal 

2 c 
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his title, and the service of a body of horse, under Shir Khan's 
son ; and this young man took an opportunity to withdraw when 
the king began his march against Bahadur Shah. Humdyun, 
thenceforward, was fully occupied in Guzerdt ; and before his 
return, Slur Khdn had got complete possession of Beliar, had 
and conquers invaded Bengal, and had made great progress in the 
Bengal. conquest of that rich kingdom. 

Tlis war with Bengal was occasioned by Jeldl Lohdni, who had 
called in the aid of the king of that country to relieve him from the 
control of Shir Khan, and, by his means, had at one time nearly 
succeeded in' his object ; but Slur Khan soon retrieved his losses, 
repelled the attack on himself, and laid siege to Gour, the capital of 
the hostile king. 

He was engaged in this enterprise when Ilvmdyun returned; 
and that prince could not fail to perceive, at once, the advantage of 
attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger of allowing 
him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, lie marched at the head of a powerful army 
iiumayim from Agra, and advanced through a peaceful country, till 
against him. lie readied Churn'll-, near Benares. 

But Shir Khan was well aware of all tl® danger of his situation, 
Military and laid his pi mis for averting it with a foresight and 
BehSrand combination of which we have no example in the previous 
BuIlgllL history of India. 

His first object was to gain time to complete the conquest of 
Bengal, before lie should bo disturbed by* a now enemy. For this 
purpose he threw a strong garrison into Chundr, and provided it 
with all the gleans of retarding the advance of Humdyun, by an 
obstinate defence. 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as it were, 
a detached portion of the Vindya mountains, w hich extend to the 
same river near Mirzdpur. From that neighbourhood the hills re- 
cede westward, by the fort of ltolitas and Shi'rghdti, and do not 
approach the river again until near Bliagalpur, after which they run 
straight south, leaving the Ganges at a great distance. These hill.*, 
therefore, cover thjjjpvholc of the south-west of Beliar and Bengal, 
and shut up the road along the south bank of the Ganges, in tw r o 
places ; one near Chun dr, and the other at Sicragalli, east of Bhd- 
galpur. The hills themselves arc not high, hut poor and covered 
with woods. 

As Humdyun marched along the Ganges, and made use of that 
siege of river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary for him 
Cbirntfr. to begin with the siege of Chundr . 10 After *in vesting the 

10 The Memoirs of Humdyun say that Barat (Shaban 15th) of A.n. 945, January, 
the army reaped Chundr on the Shabi 1539 ; but this would leave only six months 
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place, ho endeavoured to mine such parts of tho walls* as were 
accessible on the land side, and also brought floating batteries, con- 
structed for the purpose, to bear upon the face towards the river. 
Notwithstanding all these preparations, his attack. failed ; the garri- 
son, however, having already held out for several months, and 
knowing that they had no prospect of relief, at length surrendered. 
The siege had been conducted by liumi KI 1 A 11 , the Constantino- 
I it ditan Turk, who brought .Bahadur Shall of Guzerat’s ordnance to 
>o high a state, and who had since entered into the service of Hu- 
muyun ; and so much importance was attached to the knowledge of 
the service of artillery in those days, that tho right hands of all the 
gunners in the garrison, to tho number of 300, were cut oiF, either 
to disable them for the future, or in revenge for the loss they had 
occasioned. 

After tho taking of Clmn&r, Humayun pushed his march along 
the flanges. Before reaching Patna, he was met by Mahmud, 
kjug of Bengal, who had just been driven from his dominions, 
and was still suffering from a wound he had received in his last 
defeat. 

As he approached the defile of Sicragali, he sent on a strong de- 
tachment to take posses^hi of it. They found it already occupied 
by Jelal Khan, the son of Shir Khan, who attacked and repulsed 
flu-m with considerable loss. Ifumayun hastened on with his main 
body to retrieve this cheek, but was agreeably surprised to find the 
(5ii<s deserted, and tho road open to the capital of Bengal. 

It was no part of Shir lvban’s plan to cope with the superior 
force of Ilumayun in this stage of the campaign. His shiv Khan's 

sign from the first was to retire to the hilly tract oi^tlic 
south-west ; and with tin* view he had removed his family, 1uvaBlon - 
and all that he possessed of value 1 , to lioht&s. The protracted siege 
of Phunar had enabled him to reduce (lour, and to defeat. Mahmud 
in a conclusive battle. He had still required time to remove tho 
captured treasures and stores to Bohtas, tnul to dispose of tho 
open country in the manner that suited his views. Jelal Khan had 
therefore been instructed to delay Humayun at the pass, but to 
avoid any serious encounter and to join lf&j^tther in the hills, 
ilumayun accordingly took possession of Gout n without further 


for the conquest of Bengal and all the 
other operations till Ilumayun ’s defeat 
i» Safur, 946 (June, 1539). I conclude, 
therefore, that the memoir writer, who 
scarcely ever gives a date, may have mis- 
taken the year, although he has remem- 
bered the festival, and that the siege be- 
gan 15th Shaban, 944 (January 8th, 1538). 
All accounts agree that the siege lasted 


several months ; some say six months. 

11 Probably June or July, 1538. Abul 
Fazl states that Bengal was conquered in 
A.li. 945. Thot year began on May 30th, 
1538; but it appears that Ilumayun had 
met with rain before he left Bcliar, where 
tho rainy season does not commence till 
June. 

2 c 2 
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opposition. Hut the rains had by this time attained their height: 
Taking of the Delta of the Ganges was one vast sheet of water; 
n»iyim. y Hu * and in the country beyond the reach of inundation every 
t?es during brook and channel was become an impassable flood. 
bcLoo ” 7 It was impossible to carry on operations in Bengal, and 
scarcely less difficult to keep up a communication with upper India. 
This forced inactivity lasted for several months, during which time 
the spirit of the soldiers sank under the moist and sultry climate, 
and their numbers were thinned by the sickly season that follows 
the heavy rains. No sooner were the roads open, than they began 
to desert in numbers ; and Prince ITindal, who had been left in 
North Behdr, went off even before the rains had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shir Klnin issued from his retreat, took possession of 
Activo opera- Behdr and Bendres, recovered Ohumir, laid siege to Juan- 
siTicbdri. pur, and pushed his detachments up the Ganges as far as 
Canouj. Thus, when the season for military operations commenced, 
Hunidyun found his communication with his capital again inter- 
cepted, and himself left with no alternative but to trust his now 
conquest to the charge of a weak detachment, and endeavour to 
force his way to Agra with the rest of his reduced army. 

He for some time hesitated to adopt tlfc decided measure, anil 
Retreat of tlic dry season was half over before he set out on his re- 
iiuniayun. treat. lie se lit on a considerable body before he himself 
began his march, under the command of Klidu Khdnan Lodi, oneoi 
Baber’s principal generals. By the time this force reached Mon- 
glur, it was surprised and defeated by a detachment sent by blur, 
•swrKhun who was now as eiiteiprising as ho had before been cau- 
tuie of king, tioijg ; and who, to show his confidence in the result of his 
operations, had already assumed the title of king. 

If Ilumdyun had not before had sufficient motives for extri- 
cating himself from his present situation, the accounts he was daily 
receiving of the progress of affairs at Agra must have filled him 
with impatience: but by the time lie had passed Baxar, between 
Patna and Benares, ho found Jiat Slur Slidh had raised the 
intercepts siege of Juanpiir, and was come by forced marches to 
internet "lilt retreat. Shir Slidh had made a march of 
treat. thirty-five miles on that day, and Ilumayun was advised 
to attack him before his troops had time to refresh. The step 
seemed too hazardous to bo adopted at once ; and next day ho 
found Shir intrenched in such a manner that he could neither ho 
passed nor attacked with any prospect of success. Jlumdyun, there- 
fore, intrenched in his turn, and began to collect boats and form a 
bridge across the Gaiiges, so as to pursue his retreat along the 
opposite; hank. Slur Shah, to whom oYery delay was an advantage, 
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allowed him to go on for nearly two months ; when, the bridge of 
bolts being nearly completed, Shir Shdli one day left his camp stand- 
inland occupied by a sufficient force to conceal liis movement from 
the enemy, while lie himself, with the choice of his army, surprises 
made a secret march to the rear of Humdyun’s position, SiSerSS uib 
and, returning in the night, attacked him in three columns ftTmy * 
about daybreak, and completely surprised his camp. Humayun 
had only time to leap on horseback, and, though himself disposed 
to make one effort, at least, against the enemy, lie was urged by 
those around him to provide for his own safety; and one of his prin- 
cipal officers, seizing his reins, in a manner compelled him to make 
his way to the river side. The bridge, as has been mentioned, was 
not finished; and as ITumdyun had not a moment for deliberation, 
he plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the oppo- 
site hank his horse was exhausted, and sunk into the stream ; and 
Humayun liimself must have met with the same fate, if he had not 
been saved by a water-carrier who was crossing with the aid of tho 
ddn used to hold water, which he had inflated like a bladder, and 
which enabled him to support the king’s weight as well as his own. 
Tims rescued, Humayun pursued his flight, with a very small *heti- 
nuc, to Calpf, and thence proceeded to Agra, almost the whole of 
bis army having been cutoff by Mie enemy or drowned in the river, 
llumayun’s queen, whom it had been the object of his last exertion 
to save, had already been surrounded, and fell into the hands of 
(lie enemy : she was treated by Shir Shall with scrupulous delicacy 
ami attention, and was sent on the first opportunity to a A.n. 91 e. 
place of safety. This tremendous disaster took place in ajusm, 
the end of June, 1531)“ June2(i * 

II muay un’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of essential im- 
portance at Agra. While lie was shut up in Bengal, Prince Ilindal 
bad begun to collect adherents at Agra, and being afterwards joined 
by tho fugitives from Bengal, ho went into open rebellion; while 
Prince Cdmrdn, on being applied to by the king’s representatives, 
immediately set out from Cahill, professedly to support limn ay un’s 
interests, but in reality to be at hand to profit by any opportunity of 
advancing his own. The arrival of Humayun put a stop to all those 
designs. He pardoned Ilindal at the intercession of Cdmrdn ; and 


Most writers ascribe Ilumayun’s de- 
icat to treachery, and say that Shir Shah 
attacked him during ^n armistice, or even 
after a peace hml been signed. This ac- 
count, in itself, does not seem improbable ; 
hut that given by Major Price from Abul 
kazl, although it occasionally applies op- 
probrious epithets to the enemy of llunm- 


yun, docs great justice to Shir Shull in the 
facts, and asserts, on this occasion, that 
he delayed Humayun’ s retreat by amusing 
him with negotiations, but never pro- 
fessed to suspend his hostility, and was 
entirely indebted to his military skill for 
the success of his stratagem. 
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the three brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress of 
their common enemy. 

While Hum&yun was occupied in repairing his losses, Shfifr Shall 
contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in Hindostan, and 
proceeded to recover possession of Bengal, and to put all his former 
territories into a state of order. 


Second 

campaign. 


liiglit or nine months were employed on both sides in these 
a.p. i54o, transactions. Towards the end of the Mahometan year, Hu- 
a. 11^94 6, mdyun once more moved from Agra, his own army being 

zn Caudaii. strengthened by a reinforcement of 3000 men belonging 
second to Cdmran, who himself retired to JLdlior. By this time 
campaign, gpfp Shah had reached the Ganges opposite Canouj : and 
both parties seemed unwilling to offer an advantage to tli^ other; 
until at length Sultan Mirza ( a prince of the family of Tamerlane 
who had before been in rebellion) deserted from llumdyun’s camp 
with his followers ; and the example was so likely to be followed, 
that Huuiayun determined to bring the contest to an issue, and 
Final crossed the Ganges, by a bridge of boats which he had 
lluinuyun. constructed. A general action ensued, in which Hmnd- 
a.p. lfao, yun’s army was entirely defeated and driven into tli 
Ganges. Hamdyun himself was in imminent danger: his 
Mukarram io. j lorso W as wounded; and lie must have been killed or 
His flight, taken, if he had not fortunately found an elephant, . on 
which he mounted : even then the driver could not bo prevailed on 
to attempt to swim the Ganges ; and the king was obliged to throw 
him from his seat on the neck, and give his place to an eunuch 
whom he had found on the elephant, and who now guided the 
animal across the stream. The opposite bank was too steep for the 
elephant to ascend ; and Hum&yun must still have perished, if two 
soldiers, who happened to have gained that part of the shore, 
had not tied their turbans together and thrown one end to him, 
so as to enable him to make good his landing. Before long lie 
was joined by his brothel's, the princes Hindal and Askeri, and 
also by some troops, and all together made their way to Agra, 
after a narrow escape from being plundered by the villagers on 
their road. 


Final 
defeat of 
lluinuyun. 

a . d . 1?40, 
May 16. 

A.u. 947, 
Mukarram 10. 

His flight. 


All hope of further resistance was now at an end ; and they had 
scarcely time to remove the royil family and the most portable pari 
He aTTivcH of the treasures from Agra and Dellii, and to escape to 
Labor. 

Rabia\ 7, Even there Hum&yun was no welcomd guest. C&mr&n 
Awai. was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at home, 
and of being involved in liis quarrel with Slur Shah, and lost no 
time in making his peace with the conqueror, to whom he ceded 
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the Panjab, and retired, himself, to Cabul, leaving Ilifm&yun to 
provide as he could for his own safety. A .i>. 1540, 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, 
the province which adjoincxl to C&mrun’s territory's on Awai dl Al 
the south. It was in tlie hands of Husen, the head of Fails in an 
tli i family of Arghun, who had been driven out of Canda- sind. 
har by Buber ; and as it had once belonged to Delhi, llum&yun 
hoped that he might still find some means of inducing it to recog- 
nise his authority. 

But there was nothing in ITinn&yun’s character to promise him 
such an ascendency. 

Though not deficient in intelligence, he had little energy ; and, 
though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less devoid 
of principles and affections. By nature lie was more inclined to 
case than ambition; yet as lie had been brought up under Baber, 
and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, he never was entirely 
wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or quite lost the advan- 
tages of his birth and pretensions, though he never turned them to 
tlie best account. 

Tic passed into the Arghun territories through Uch ; but sjftcr a 
year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less fruitless hosti- 
lities (during which he attempt' J the sieges of Bakkar and iSehwan), 
he found liis funds expended, and the resources of the country ex- 
hausted, and was deserted by the adventurers lie had collected, just 
as Husen Arghun was advancing to attack him. In this lSe(ikR ri , f „ KC 
extremity he fled to Uch, and resolved, as a last resource, 1,1 JA,pUr * 
to throw himself on the protection of Maided, raja of Marwar, 
whom he supposed to be favourably disposed towards him ; but 
vhen, after a journey over the desert, in which he lost many of 
his followers from thirst and fatigue, lie had reached the neighbour- 
hood of Jodpur, he found that the raja was much less w i,j C iiis 
inclined to assist him than to deliver him up to his one- refuscd - 
inios, and was obliged again to seek comparative safety in the 
dreary sands from which he had just emerged. His present object 
was to make his way to Amercot, a fort in the desert, not tar from 
the Indus; and in this journey lie had a mote desolate tract than 
ever to pass, and had greater evils to encounter than any lie had 
yet experienced. Before he quitted the inhabited country, the 
villagers repelled all approaches to their water, which was to them 
a precious possession; and it was not without a conflict and 
bloodshed tha 4 his followers were able to slake their thirst. And 
all this was but a prelude to scenes of greater distress. His small 
train was encumbered by the presence of the women of his family ; 
and they had already left the last trace of human culture behind. 
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and were struggling with thirst in the heart of the desert, when one 
Horrors of morning, after a night of fatigue, they perceived that 
ti!rough C the their march was followed by a considerable body of liorse ; 
disert. and the worst apprehensions seemed to be realised when 
they found it was commanded by the son of M&lded, and was sent 
to chastise their intrusion into his territory. 

Those new enemies dosed in on the exhausted party, cut off those 
who attempted resistance, and drove the rest before them; while 
another detachment pushed forward and took possession of the wells, 
on which the only remaining hope even of temporary relief was 
founded. 

The calamities of the fugitives seemed now drawing to a close ; 
but the llajpiits laid no intention of destroying them ; and when all 
hope appeared to be extinguished, the raja’s son advanced with a 
white llag, and after reproaching them with having entered his 
father’s territory without leave, and with having killed kino in a 
Hindu country, supplied them with water for their immediate re- 
lief, mid allowed them to proceed without further molestation. But 
the natural horrors of the desert still remained ; several marches 
were still to he accomplished; and it was not till they had again 
endured the torments of thirst, and witnessed the miserable death 
of many of their companions, that Ilum&yun, with seven mounted 
attendants, at length found entrance to Amercot. The straggling 
survivors of his party assembled at the same place. 

At Amercot lie, at last, found a friend. The chief, whoso name 
u^hospuahiy was liana Persad, not only received him with respect 
AmcrciSL and hospitality, but offered his assistance in another 
attempt to gain an establishment, in Sind. 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave birth 
airth of to Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian empire to 
Akbcr. g rojl test lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, 1542). 

During his residence beyond the Indus, TTumayun had been struck 
with the beauty of a young lady whom lie saw at, an entertain- 
ment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by his step-mother, 
the mother of Prince Hindal. He found she was the daughter 
of a Seiad, a native "of Jam, in lvliorasan, 13 and formerly pre- 
ceptor to that j wince, that her name was Hamxda, and that she 
was not yet betrothed; and so strong was the impression made 
on him, that, in spite of the angry remonstrances of his brother, 
he almost immediately married her. She was far advanced in 
her pregnancy during the march to Amercdt, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed through the hardships 
of the desert. 

13 Price, vol. iv. pp. 7C0, 840. Memoiis of llumayun, p. 31. 
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IIumAyun had marched for Sind the day before th*e birth of 
Akber. It is usual on such occasions for the father to give second at- 
p resents among his friends. Humayun had no presents sinA 
to give, except one pod of musk, winch lie broke up when the news 
r< ached him, and distributed among his adherents, witlx a wish that 
his son’s fame might be diffused throughout the world like tlio 
odour of that perfume. 

He was accompanied on this expedition by liana Persad with 
a considerable body of llajputs, and lie had again collected 100 
Moguls of his own. With this force they proceeded to Jiin in 
Sind. 14 They took the place after an action with the oflicor in 
charge; and though harassed by attacks from the troops of the 
Arghiins, they wore joined by the neighbouring Hindu princes, and 
formed an army estimated by the author of the Memoirs at 15,000 
horse. 

Hut Humayun’s ill fortune, or ill management, continued to 
attend him. The raja, after giving decisive proofs of li is fidelity, 
was affronted by a Mogul, and got so little redress on complaining, 
that ho quitted the camp in indignation, and was followed by all his 
Hindu friends. 

Jn consequence of this defection, HumAyun was left almost 
alone to contend with Husen Arglnin, who was advancing Jrmils(yim 
'against him. He, nevertheless, throw up intreuelmients, 10 

and defended himself as well as he could: till Husen 
Arghun, glad to get rid of him on any terms, consented to allow 
him to withdraw, and even to assist him on his journey, if he 
would immediately set out for Gandahar. These terms being 
settled, IIumAyun began his march towards liis native kingdom 
(July 9, 1543). , 

His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioning 
him much annoyance from their restless disposition; awdangors 
and Candah&r was then held by Mirza Askari on tin; country, 
part of CamrAii. ITumayiin’s object probably was to bring that 
prince over to his side, or to take the chances of gaining pos- 
session in some other way. His professed intention, however, 
was to leave his son at Gandahar, and proceed himself on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 15 

When he had reached Shdl, about 130 miles south of Gandahar, 
a horseman, stmt by one of his old adherents, galloped up to liis 

14 Probably Jun (or Jiun) on a branch 450 miles; and the journey from Sehwan 

of the Indus, half w.iy between Tatta and to Shal appears, by the Memoirs, to have 
Amcrcot. (Sec the map to Dr. Burnes’s been made in nine days ; yet the whole 
Account of Sind.) time, from Jun to Slnil, was five months 

15 Some unexplained delay must have (from Kabi aSuni, July 9th, to the middle 
occurred between Jun and Sehwan. The of liamzdn, about December 10th). 

u hole distance from J liu to Shdl is under 
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tent, sprung from his horse, and, without quitting the bridle, rushed 
into the tent, and announced that Mirza Askari was close at hand, 
with the design of making Humdyun prisoner. So little was he 
prepared for this intelligence, that he had only time to place his 
queen on his ov^i hor^e, and was obliged to leave her child to the 
compassion of liis uncle. Mirza Askari soon after arrived. He 
pretended to have come with friendly intentions, treated his infant 
nephew with affection, and removed the whole party to Candahar 
(Dec. 14, 1543). Meanwhile Humayun, accompanied by forty-two 
followers, escaped to the Garmsir, and thence to Sistan, which was 
hu flight to then under the Persian government. He was received 
j’ersia. with great respect by the governor, and sent on to Herat, 
to wait the orders of the king of Persia. At the latter city he was 
joined by several of his partisans from Caudal nil*. 

Tli roe years had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of which 
eighteen months had been occupied in his negotiations and military 
attempts in that country. Six months were spent in his journeys to 
the eastward of the Indus ; and a year in his residence at Jun and 
his journey to Candahar. In his military affairs he had shown no 
want of personal courage, but great deficiency in enterprise ; and he 
had gone through his subsequent calamities with cheerfulness that 
approached to magnanimity. 

His temper was put to many trials; for, as delicacy and subor-* 
dination cannot be kept up under great sufferings, he was often 
exposed to instances of ill humour and disrespect from his followers, 
lie was more than once refused a horse when it was almost neces- 
sary to his safety. A boat, which he had prepared to convey his 
family, on his flight, across the Indus, was seized by one of his 
chiefs ; and, during the terrible march to Amercofo an officer, who 
had lent his horse to tho mother of Akbcr, on finding his own ex- 
hausted, compelled her to dismount; and Humayun was obliged to 
give her his, and proceed on foot till he met with a baggage camel. 
On the other hand, lie sometimes showed little consideration for his 
followers. When he reached Amerce t, and was under the protec- 
tion of the r&ja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his adherents, 
and even ripped open their saddles to discover their property, of 
which he took half to supply his own exigencies. At the end of 
one of his first marches tow ards Jodpur, where he had lost many of 
his party in the desert, he loaded all the cattle, even his own horses, 
with water, to relieve the survivors who might be unable to come 
on ; and as he went part of the way back himself, 1*3 found a Mogul 
merchant, to whom he owed a large sum of money, lying in the 
last stage of exhaustion, when, with a hard-hearted pleasantry, 
he refused to give him a drop of water until ho had cancelled 
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his debt before legal witnesses; and it does not appear that ho 
ever relieved the poor man from the consequences of this forced 
remission. 


CHAPTER III. 

SHIR SHAH, AND OTHERS OP TIIE FAMILY OP RUR. 

The ultimate success of the house of Teimur, and the great celebrity 
which they afterwards obtained, have occasioned Shir AT)> 1510> 
Shdli to be regarded as an usurper. Yet, as he was A,H * 947, 
bom in India, and expelled a foreign family who had only been four- 
teen years in possession, his claim was, in reality, more conformable 
to justice than those of most founders of dynasties in that country. 

The retreat of Camran seems to have been concerted with Shir 
Shall, for he had no sooner withdrawn than the latter gjfr smj 
monarch took possession of the whole of the Pan jab. After mxdm of uii 
settling the province, and founding the famous fort of dominions. 
Rdhtas, on the Hydaspes, wlii -li he named after that in Behar, he 
returned to Agra, and was soon called to subdue the revolt of his 
own governor of Bengal. IL made such a division of that province 
for the future as to guard against a repetition of disturbance. 

In the course of the next year he conquered Malwa ; and in that 
succeeding he* reduced the fort of Raisin, which was held Recovers 
hy the son of Silhadi, a Hindu chief, who had enjoyed 
great authority under the government of Bahadur Shall. A ;"; 

The garrison surrendered on terms ; but when tluty had AJI * 9&0 * 
loft the fort, the capitulation was declared null on the 
authority of the legal opinion of some Mahometan of H * isfn - 
lawyers; and the Hindus, who had confided to the faith of their 
engagement, were attacked and cut. to pieces after a brave resistance. 
No motive can be discovered for this act of treachery and cruelty. 
There was no example to make or injury to revenge, and the days 
of religious fury were long since gone by ; yet there is no action so 
atrocious in the history of any Mahometan prince in India, except 
Tamerlane. 

Next year, Slur invaded Marwar with an army of 80,000 men. 
Maided, rdja of that country, was in the height of his a . d . 1544, 
power, and derived additional strength from the sterility of invades ' 
his territory add the want of water in many parts of it. 

Although he had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior num- 
bers of his antagonist, he appears, at first, to have overawed the 
invader. Shir remained for a month, halted within a short distance 
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of his army ; but succeeded, at last, by the usual trick of letters 
written on purpose to be intercepted, in exciting the rdja’s suspicions 
of his chiefs, and thus inducing him to commence a retreat. One 
of those chiefs, indignant at the imputation, determined, in the 
Rajput spirit of honour, to wipe it off at any risk. He quitted the 
army with his own tribe, consisting of onlj^ 12,000 men, and fell 
with such impetuosity on Shir Shah, who was unprepared for so 
vigorous an effort, that he threw his camp into confusion ; and so 
nearly gained the victory, that Shir Shah, when he had, at last, 
succeeded in repulsing the assailants, declared that he had nearly 
lost the empire of India for a handful of millet ; alluding to the 
poverty of the country and the low quality of its produce. 

After this he reduced the R&na of Mewar to submission, and sub- 
chaSr sequently laid siege to C&linjer. He was hero overtaken 
is killed at l> y a j ,ls ^ retribution for his breach of faith at Raisin ; for 
CiUmjer the rdja refused to enter into terms which he could not bo 
sure would be observed ; and as Shir was superintending the 
batteries, he was involved in the explosion of a magazine, which had 
been struck by the enemy’s shot, and was so scorched, that, although 
he survived for some hours, his recovery was hopeless from the first, 
and towards evening he expired. 

In the midst of his agonies, lie continued to direct the operations 
a p i5is f of the siege ; and when intelligence was brought to him 
A.l^'jsi, that the place was taken, he exclaimed, “Thanks be to 
A will. Almighty God!” and never spoke again. 

Shiv Slidli appears to have been a prince of consummate prudence 
and ability. His ambition was always too strong for his 
principles, and in the massacre at R&isin, lie had not even 
that passion to plead ; but towards his subjects, his measures were 
as benevolent in their intention as wise in their conduct. Notwith- 
His inter. standing his short reign and constant activity in the field, 

mil improve- _ _ . t . ... , 

ments. he brought Ins territories into the highest order, and intro- 
duced many improvements in his civil government. Abul Fazl 
affects to deride Iils institutions, which he represents as a revival of 
those of Ala u din: nevertheless, most of them remained after the 
downfall of his dynasty, and are spoken of by the same author, along 
with many others of former sovereigns, as original conceptions of his 
master, Akber. Another author who wrote under Akber, 1 states 
that Shir Slidli made a high road, extending for four months’ jour- 
ney, from Uengal to the western Roll tits, near the Indus, with cara- 
vanserais at every stage, and wells at every mile and a half ; there 
was an Tin^im and a Muezzin at every mosque, and provisions for the 
poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of proper casts for 

1 Iu the* “ JVluntttkhib ul Taw drikb,” written in A.n. 10 04, A .D. 1594-5. 


His cha- 
racter. 
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Hindus as well as Mussulmans. The road was planted with rows 
of trees, for shade ; and in many places was in the state described 
when the author saw it after it had stood for fifty-two years. 

Slur Shdh was buried at Sahseram, where his stately mausoleum 
U still to be seen, funding in the centre of an artificial piece of 
water a mile in circumference, which is faced by walls of cut stone, 
with flights of steps descending to the water. 


Selim Shdh Sur. 

A'dil Khan was the eldest son of Shir Shdh, and had been re- 
cognised as his heir by that kin He was a prince; of a 1515 
I coble character, while his second brother, Jelai Khan, was 
a man of known abilities, and had distinguished himself -Awai 15. 
as a soldier in his father’s wars. For these reasons, most piamshE" 
of the chiefs were disposed to support Jelal; and four of tlwr. bro ‘ 
the principal of them having pledged their faith to A'dil for his per- 
sonal safety, and for his receiving an adequate provision, he was 
induced to abdicate in favour of his brother. JeldI accordingly was 
proclaimed by the title of Selim Shdh, and a tract of country near 
Biana was assigned to A'dil. He soon after took alarm at some 
proceedings of Selim ; and lit' seems to have had good grounds for 
his suspicions, as Kliowds Khd.-s, the principal general of Slur Slidh, 

- and one of the four chiefs who were seemity for the late agreement, 
took A'dil under liis protection, revolted from the king, and marched 
straight to the capital for the purpose of deposing him. Selim had 
much to fear from disaffection at home as well as from the Quoin u» 
declared rebels ; but he anticipated all movements against ro*ui 0 n. 
him by bis promptitude and firmness, defeated the enemy, and in 
time entirely crushed the rebellion. A’dil fled to Bella r, and was 
never more heard if. 

The nobles who had been secretly engaged in the conspiracy did 
not feel that their failure to take part with it had saved them from 
the suspicious of the king. One was convicted and punished ; and 
the others began to plot anew, and took arms for their own protec- 
tion, without setting up any competitor for the crown. 

The contest on this occasion took place* in the Panjab. The 
rebels w'ere again defeated. They retired among the Gakkars; by 
the strength of whose country, and the support of the Afghdn tribe 
of Niazi, they were able to keep alive the insurrection for a J 1 * 1 
two years. • A -»- * 

The rest of .Selim’s reign was passed in tranquillity. On one 
occasion, indeed, he was informed that King Humayun, who had 
recovered Cahill, had actually crossed the Judus to attack him. 
Selim happened to be indisposed at tho time, and was sitting under 
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the application of leeches ; but he started up on the instant, directed 
an immediate march, and was encamped six miles from Delhi before 
livening. If alarm had any share in this display of energy, it was 
ill founded: Humayun had only crossed for local purposes, and 
almost immediately retired to Ciibul. ^ 

Selim Shah died after a reign of nine yearn. He was an im- 
nies. prover, like his father, but rather in public works than 
a.h! geo.' in laws. One division of the royal palace at Delhi was 
built by him; and although Humayun ordered it to be called 
Nurghar, by which name only it can be mentioned at court, it still 
retains that of Selimghar everywhere but in the royal presence. 

In this king’s reign there appeared at Bidna a sectary, named 
Account of Slidkh Allai, who preached the doctrines of the Ulioir 
sect. Mehdis, and by his earnest zeal and persuasive eloquence 
soon induced many persons to join him. They threw tlieir property 
into a common stock ; and some even left their families and devoted 
themselves to the sliekh. Khowds Khan, the great general whose 
rebellion has been mentioned, was at one time among their num- 
ber. At first, the shekh’s fanaticism was inoffensive ; but some of 
his followers went beyond all tolerable bounds; they thought it 
was their duty to interfere whenever they saw a man in any act of 
sin, and if he did not attend to tlieir remonstrance, to put him to 
death. The civil government, as well as tlio Mahometan lawyers, 
thought it now high time to interpose. The sliekh was tried, and 
condemned to death ; but the king remitted his sentence, and ba- 
nished him to Hindia on the Nerbadda. This only spread the 
infection of his doctrines : he converted the governor and the gar- 
rison, and was making greater progress than ever, whim he was 
recalled to the capital. The king was importuned by the Miillas 
to put him to death ; and, after many delaysjihe ordered him to 
bo whipped, and then left to consider whether he would recant 
his errors : the sliekh had, previously, been seized by an epidemic 
then prevailing, and was so reduced that he expired at the third 
lash. His sect created no disturbance, and seems to have melted 
away. 

Mjhammed Shah Sur A'dili 

On Selim’s death, his son, a boy of twelve years old, w r as mur- 
a.i>. 1563 , dered by his uncle, Mohammed Khdn, who usurped his 
Moliammcd throne under the tit’o of Mohammed A'dil Shall, but is 
^rehilTne- better known by that of A'dili. His character was not * 
usurp^tiie such as to efface the memory of his crime ; he was grossly 
throne. ignorant, fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and 
SdincL 8 - 119 despicable from his incapacity as he was odious for 
parity. Ilia vices. 
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lie committed the conduct* of his government to onfe Hdmu, a 
Hindu, who had once kept a small shop, and whose ap- ha™, a 
pcarance is said to havo been meaner than his origin, 

Act, with all these external disadvantages, Hemu had mm,SU!r - 
abilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain his as- SSuIJ?* 
tendency amidst a jjroud and martial nobility, ^nd to IWmu - 
prevent the dissolution of the government, weighed down as it was 
by the follies and iniquities of its head. 

A'dili was scarcely seated on his throne before he had dissipated 
his treasures by the most indiscriminate profusion. When Oppressive 
ho had nothing of his own to give, lie resumed the ticking 80 
governments and jagirs of Ills nobles, and bestowed them on his 
favourites. As the Afgli&ns are never very capable of subordina- 
lion, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the sufferers by 
these resumptions bore their wrongs with great impatience. On 
one occasion, when the king transferred the lands held by a mili- 
tary chief to an upstart whom he favoured, the son of the dis- 
possessed chief started forward, and exclaimed, “What! is my 
father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs?” An attempt was 
made to force him out of the court ; and the person to whom the 
grant had been made seized him by the throat for the purpose, 
when the young man drew bis dagger, and laid the aggressor 
'dead at his feet. Being now attacked on all sides, he ran at the 
king, who leaped from his throne, and had scarce a moment to 
pass into his seraglio when the assassin was at the door. The 
King, however, was able to draw the bolt, and was soon delivered 
from his danger by the death of his assailant. The ill conse- 
quences of the affair did not end here. On the same aiumi, 
day, one of the principal nobles fled from the court, and, Rebellions, 
being joined by other malceontents, set up the standard of revolt 
near Chun&r. The king marched against the rebels; separation 
but though he defeated .them in action, his affairs were 
little improved by his success ; for I'brahim Stir, a person 1,ruviULeti ' 
of liirf own family, seized on Delhi and Agra; and the king, after 
a vain attempt to expel him, was forced to leave him in possession, 
and confine himself to the eastern portion oP his dominions. This 
example of successful rebellion was not lost on the spectators. 
Secander Sur, another nephew of Shir Shah, proclaimed nevoit of 
himself king in the Panjab, advanced on I brahim, do- 
fcated him in action, and constrained him to leave Delhi cmiderS * r - 
and Agra. I bialrim was now driven in on the territory still in the 
hands of A'dili. He was met and defeated by Hemu, and pursued 
to Bi&na, where he would have been captured had not Hemu’s 
attention been called off bj a rebellion of Bengal. The usurper 
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ill this case was Mohammed Stir, who had been intrusted with 
Revolt of government of the province. By the time Hemu had 

Bengal joined his master, he heard that Mdlwa had also revolted, 
Revolt of and that Ilumayun, having again entered India, had de- 
wa ‘ feated Secander, and had taken Dellii and Agra. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous intelligence, Htimn persevered 
in opposing tlio new Idng of Bengal, who had advanced to souk?. 
distance from his usurped terr^ory. Ilcmu was again victorious, 
and Mohammed Stir fell in the battle. 

The rebellions in other quarters still continued ; but the most 
Rl .tnm of imminent danger that presented itself was from Humd- 
ifiim&yun. y UT1 a t Agra. While preparing to engage in this new 
contest, Hemu heard of the death of his enemy and the accession 
of Akber, who was then in the Panjab. Deriving fresh courage 
from this change, Hemu deposited his nominal king at Clmnar, 
and set off with 30,000 men to recover the capital. Ilis numbers 
increased as he advanced through a friendly country : Agra was 
taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had been with 
Huindyun were assembled under Tardi Beg at Delhi. Having been 
Success of defeated in the field, Tardi Beg precipitately abandoned 
iiimu. the ( .py . anf i Hemu noAV prepared to march to Lahdr, 
and give the last blow to the apparently discomfited invaders. 

The general opinion in Akber s camp was in favour of a retreat 
to Cdbul ; but Akber, who was only in his thirteenth year, left the 
whole conduct of affairs to Bohr dm Khan ; and the intrepid cha- 
racter of that officer preserved the hopes of the house of Teiniur. 
Rejecting the timid counsels of the other chiefs, Belirdm advanced 
against Ilcmu with a greatly inferior force; and after a desperate 
iris defeat by battle at P&iuiMt, in which Hdmu showed the most heroic 
(loath. courage, the Indian army was defeated, and Ilcmu taken 
prisoner (November 5, If) 0(3). 

With Hdmu A'dili lost all hope of recovering his dominions : he 
Doathof continued to reign for some time longer, till he was killed 

Mohammed . . 0 - . 

A'diii. m a battle with a new pretender m Bengal. 


CHAPTER IY. 

HUMAYUN RESTORED. 

At the time when Ilumdyun entered Persia the throne was oc- 
Recoption of cupied by Shah Talnnasp, the second of the Safavi (or 
in'ivrshi! 1 Sophi) kings. His father descended from a family 
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of derviscs, which had derived importance and influence from its 
sanctity, Itnd was still principally supported by the enthu- Arantof 
siasm of the nation for the Sliia religion, which had been («r Sophia), 
widely disseminated by the family, and formally established in 
Persia by Shdh Ismdel, the first king of the race. Though the 
Sliias and Sunnis differ leas than Catholics and Protestants, their 
mutual animosity is much more bitter; and the attachment of the 
Persians to their sect is national a# well as religious; the Shia 
faith being professed in no great kingdom but theirs. Coming so 
early in the succession to its founder, Shdh Tahmasp was not only 
a devout adherent but an ardent apostle of this new religion; and 
it was by his feelings in that respect that he was, in a great 
measure, actuated in his conduct to Humayun. The intercourse 
between those princes was highly characteristic of Asiatic despots. 
II in nay un’s reception was marked with every cireum- 
stance of hospitality and magnificence. The governor of iiwpiiniity 
e\ erv province received him with the highest honour, and Taiimasp. 

I la* people of every city came in a body to meet him; he was 
lodged in the king’s palaces, and entertained with regal splendour; 
but in the midst of this studied respect, he was treated with little 
delicacy, and all semblance of generosity disappeared as often as 
he disputed the will of th<?Persmu monarch, or became in any way 
Obnoxious to his pride or caprice. Though welcomed 
horn the moment of his arrival, he was not allowed to ciprit*. 
approach the capital; and many months ('lapsed before lie was 
admitted to an interview with the king. During this interval, ho 
‘lit his most confidential officer, Tielmun Khan, on a mission to 
Shall Tahmasp ; and it was through a circumstance in the treat- 
ment of his envoy that he was first reminded how completely he 
was in the power of another. 

More effectually to unite his followers by some visible symbol, 
the first Safavi had made them wear a particular descrip- Forces Un- 
til »U of cap; from which the Persians took the name they pl-tS tile 
now bear. Tliis sectarian distinction was an object of as Sblu rol,glon * 
much aversion to the other Mahometans as a f rosary and crucifix 
would have been to a Calvinist of the seventeenth century . 1 

On one occasion of JJehram’s attendance at court, the king 
desired him to wear the cap ; and on liehram’s representing that 
he was the servant of another prince, and was not at liberty to act 
without orders, Tahmasp told liim “he might do as he pleased,” 

_ 1 The Persians generally call themselves but the measure, though unaccompanied 
Knzlbash, or Kedhead, from the colour of with any religious innovation, was so un- 
this cap. Buber attempted to introduce popular as to produce & dangerous disuf- 
it umong his troops at a time when he de- fection to his government. (See Erskine’s 
pended on the good will of the Persians j Baber^ p. 244 .) 

2 D 
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but gave evident signs of great displeasure ; and sending for some 
offenders, ordered them to be beheaded on tlio spot, with 1 ! view to 
strike a terror into the refractory ambassador. 

ShAh Tahmasp’s meeting with HumAyun was on terms of perfect 
equality, and in every way suitable to his own grandeur and the 
dignity of his guest. Yet the two kings were scarcely seated, when 
Tahmasp told the king of India that he must adopt the disputed 
cap; and ITumAyun, to whomathe demand was not unexpected, at 
once consented with an appropriate compliment. His assuming it 
was announced by a triumphal flourish from the king of Persia’s 
band, and welcomed by a general salutation to both monaivlis by 
the Persian courtiers. Some more private conversation probably 
passed on the subject of religion, in which HumAyun was not so 
compliant ; for next day, when Tahmasp was passing HumAyun’s 
palace on a journey, the latter prince went to tliu gate to salute him, 
but the Persian passed on without noticing him, and left HumAyun 
mortified and humiliated. Some days after, when a large supply of 
firewood was sent to ITumayun, it was accompanied by a message 
that it should serve for his funeral pile if he refused to embrace the 
ShiA religion. To this the exiled prince replied with humility, hut 
with firmness, and requested leave to proceed on his pilgrimage ; 
but Tahmasp was inexorable, declaring that he was determined 
to extirpate the Sunnis, and that ITumayun must adopt the reli- 
gion of tlio country lie had voluntarily entered, or take the con- 
sequences. 

After all this intimidation, a cAzi deputed by Shah Tahmasp to 
confer with him presented IIuinAyuu with three papers, and told 
him he might take his choice which he would sign. IIumAyun 
rejected them in succession, with indignation, and at one time started 
up to call his attendants. His anger was composed by the cazi, who 
conducted his negotiation with kindness as well as wit h address, and 
succeeded in convincing him that, although he might give up his 
own life for his religion, he had no right to sacrifice those of 
his adherents ; and that his duty as well as his interest called on 
him to comply with a demand which he had no means of effectually 
resisting. 

The memoir writer does not mention, and may not have known, 
the contents of the paper ; and Abul Fazl, witli courtly dexterity, 
passes over tlio whole subject of religion, and scarcely hints at a 
temporary misunderstanding between the kings ; but it seems clear 
that it must have contained a profession of the SlilA religion, and a 
promise to introduce it into India, as well as an engagement to code 
the frontier province or kingdom of CandahAr. This last article 
was carried into effect ; and it was probably a sense of tlio impossi- 
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Vilify of fulfilling tlio other that made Humayun so indiffbrent to a 
rupture with Persia, when the period of performance drew hear. 
That Hum&yun himself professed to have been converted appears 
from a pilgrimage winch he made to the tomb of Sliekh Safi at 
Ardebil, a mark of respect not very consistent witli the character of 
a. professed Sunni. 7 

After the contest about this paper, Humiiyun was neglected for 
two months ; and when Tahmasp reaewcd his attentions, they were 
not unmixed with ebullitions of an overbearing temper on points 
unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. Tahmasp had 
heard from some of HumayuiTs enemies, that, during that mo- 
narch’s prosperity, on some practice of divination to discover the 
destiny of reigning princes, he had placed the king of Persia in a 
class inferior to that in which lie ranked himself. Tahmasp now 
took him to task for this assumption, and, on Huindyun’s endeavour- 
ing to explain his reasons, told him that it was through such arro- 
gance that he came to be driven out of his kingdom by peasants 
and to leave his women and his child in the hands of his enemies. 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of Persia continued 
to be as cordial and as generous as ever. lie gave great hunting 
and drinking parties in honour of Humiiyun ; and, when the time of 
that prince’s departure approached, he loaded him with attentions, 
And on one occasion laid his : and on his heart and entreated his 
guest to forgive him if he had ever failed in what was due to him. 
He then dismissed Humayun, with a promise that 12,000 horse 
should be ready to join him in Sistan. But the two kings were not 
destined to part without one more explosion of temper from the 
king of Persia. Instead of marching straight to the frontier, 
llunuSyun loitered about different places which he. wished to visit, 
until lie was overtaken by Tahmasp, who was moving on some busi- 
ness through his dominions. He no sooner saw JlunniyuiTs tents 
than he exclaimed, “What! lias he not yet left this country? ” and 
sc*i it a messenger to direct him to make a march of twelve farsakhs 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment’s delay. 

In Sistan, Humdyun found 14,000 horse (instead of the 12,000 
promised) under the command of the Id^r’s son, Morad semis an 
Jh'rza. Cdmrdn was still in possession of^mbul. Canda- Store hu-°* 
hiir had been surprised by Ilindal, but retaken ; and that nillyun * 
prince had been forgiven by his brother, and was now governor of 

Uliazni, the government of Candahdr being intrusted to Mirza As- 

• 

2 The “ Muntakhib ill Tawiirikh '* states of assent or dissent. The same book adds, 
that the paper contained the Sbi& confcs- that he adopted the Shia mode of reciting 
sion of faith, and that Humayun complied a portion of the public prayers, which is 
with the demand for his accepting it by the most contested point between the two 
reading it aloud without any other sign sects. 

2 I) 2 
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kori. C&mrdn had also taken Badakhshdn from his relation, Soli- 
m&n, who had been placed there by Baber ; it comprehended the 
south of Bactria; the northern part of that province, including 
Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks. Shir Sk&h was still alive, 
and there was little to be hoped from an invasion of Hmdostan. 

Humayun’s own troops, while in Persia, only amounted to 700 
men, and they were probably not more numerous when he marched 
with the Persian force against the fort of Bust, on the river Helmand. 
That place soon surrendered, and the force advanced unobstructed 
to Candaluir (March, 1545). 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that Mirza Askeri 
might escape with his treasures, led them at first to a tumultuary 
attack, which was repelled by the garrison, and the siege was then 
opened in form. It lasted for more than five months, during which 
time Humayun sent Beliram Khan to Cabul to endeavour to bring 
Catnrau to terms. His mission was unsuccessful ; and as for a long 
time none of the chiefs or inhabitants of the country joined Huma- 
yun, the Persians began to be disheartened, and to talk of returning 
to their own country. At length things took a favourable turn : 
deserters of different rallies came in from Cabul ; and the garrison 
of Cnndahar being reduced to distress for subsistence, many of the 
troops composing it escaped to their own homes, while others let 
themselves down from the walls and came over to the besiegers. 

Mirza Askeri was now obliged to surrender ; and, by the inter- 
Taking of vention of his aunt, the sister of Bdber, he obtained a pro- 
Ciiuddiiux ; m j so 0 f pardon from his brother (September, 1545). But 
Humayun’s heart seems to have been hardened by his long misfor- 
tunes and disappointments ; and his proceedings, which formerly 
were chiefly to J>e blamed for weakness, began to assume a darker 
character. Askeri was compelled to make his appearance before 
the conqueror with his sword hung naked from his neck, and to dis- 
play his submission in the most humiliating forms. When this was 
over, Hnmdyun with seeming generosity placed him by his side, 
and showed him every mark of forgiveness and returning kindness. 
A great entertainment was given to celebrate the reconciliation ; 
but when the festivit^vvas at its height, and all fears and sus- 
picions lmd been laid Ifflac, some orders which Askeri had writ- 
ten to the Beloch chiefs fur apprehending Humayun during his ^ 
flight to Persia were produced ; and, on pretext of tliis long past 
act of enmity, he was made prisoner, and kept in chains for nearly 
three years. 1 

The fort and treasures were made over to the Persians, on which 
Mai'dtl) the H 10 greater part of their troops returned home: and the 
Persians, garrison which was left under Mor&d Mirza began, accord- 
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ing to Abul Fazl, to oppress the inhabitants. Abul Fazl enters on 
a long apologetical narrative of the events that followed ; which, for 
its own cant and hypocrisy, as well as the perfidy of the acts it 
defends, is #ot surpassed by anything even in the Memoirs of 
Tamerlane. The sum is, that the Persian prince having but Irq^ch- 
suddenly died, HumAyun, still professing the most fervent covered by 
attachment to Shall Tahmasp, obtained admission on 
friendly terms into the city, slaughtered many of the garri- 
son, and made an extraordinary merit of allowing the rest army ' 
to return to their own country . 3 

It is probable that the sophistical pretexts of Abul Fazl are not 
chargeable to Humayun, who might plead that he was not bound to 
observe an engagement wrung from him by force. This argument, 
however, if admissible, as far as relates to his conversion, does not 
apply to the cession of CandahAr. That was the price of the assist- 
ance of the king of Persia ; and by availing himself of that assist- 
ance, after he was free from restraint, he ratified his engagement 
smew ; and ltis infraction of it, especially with the concomitant cir- 
cumstances, must leave him under the stigma of treachery, though 
not, perhaps, of ingratitude. 

After the occupation of Candaliar, Humayun marched for Cabul, 
although the winter had already et in with extraordinary T , lkinROf 
severity. As he advanced, he was joined by his brother cibuL 
Hindal ; and afterwards by other deserters, in such numbers that, 
when lie reached Cabul, CAmrAn found it impossible to resist, and 
fled to Pakkar on the Indus, where he threw himself on the protec- 
tion of Ilusen Argliun, prince of Sind. llumAyun entered Cabul, 
and recovered liis son Akber, now between two and three years 
of a<re. 


The following is a specimen of Abul 
i’uzl’s manner of relating a story like the 
present. It is from Col. Price’s version, 
and, though not literal, give9 the spirit of 
the original. After enlarging on the com- 
plaints of the people of Candahdr (who 
had never been subject to Humayun) 
against the officers of their present sove- 
reign the king of Persia, he goes on: 
“The generous monarch felt himself un- 
der considerable embarrassment, lest, in 
satisfying the demands of justice by in- 
flicting punishment on the oppressors, he 
might give offence to his good ally, the 
king of Persia ; or by suffering the guilty 
to escape entirely unpunished, they might 
be encouraged to extend their malprac- 
tices a hundred-fold against the unfortu- 
nates still subject to their authority, his 
conscience protty distinctly reminding 
him that by this latter course ho should 


most surely incur the just vengeance of 
au offended God.” On mature considera- 
tion of the risks of a quarrel, Humayun 
Btifled the reproaches of his conscience, 
until Morad Mirza’s death afforded an 
opportunity for executing his design, 
liven then he §absoluteIy refused to en- 
danger the lives of the shah’s troops by 
giving them any notice of his hostile in- 
tentions, and only consented to lull them 
into security, and surprise them when 
they were off their guard. He begged 
permission of the governor to send Mirza 
Askeri, under an escort, to be kept pri- 
soner in Candahdr. The Persian gave lii9 
consent without hesitation; and the es- 
cort being secretly supported by other 
detachments, seized one of the gates, on 
which a conflict ensued, and many of the 
garrison were put to the sword. (Price, 
vol. iv. p. 89.) 
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After remaining for some months at Cdbul, Humdyun set out 
■THS t° recover Badakhshdn, which was again in the hands of 
bi»in. Mirza Soliman. Before his departure, he thought it pru- 
dent to put his cousin, Yddgdr Mirza, who had jus#joiufcd him, 
and was suspected of fresh intrigues, to death. What is remark- 
able in this event is, that the governor of Cdbul flatly refused to 
cany the order into execution, and that Huindyun directed another 
person to perform it without inflicting any punishment on the 
governor. 

While Humdyun was at Badakhshdn, where he remained for 
recovers many months, Cdmrdn returned from Sind and surprised 
Ctibui. Cdbul. Humdyun marched against him in the dead of 
winter, defeated his troops, and drove him within the walls. On 
this and all subsequent occasions during the siege, Humdyun put 
his prisoners to death in cold blood, which Cdmrdn retaliated by 
still greater cruelties, and even threatened to expose young Akber, 
who had again fallen into his hands, to the fire of the canon, if they 
continued to batter the town. 4 

At length Cdmrdn was compelled to quit Cdbul (April, 1547). 
out by 611 nla( l° esca P° bi the night, and fled to Gori, in the 

iiunuiyvm. south of Bactria. Being, after some time, dislodged from 
thence by a detachment of Ilumdyun’s, he had recourse to the Uz* 
beks at Balkh, and by their aid he recovered Badakhshdn. During 
these operations, the summer passed, andTIurndyun was constrained 
by the snow to defer his march from Cdbul until the next spring. 
He then set out for Badakhshdn, where Cdmrdn was defeated, 
driven into Tdlekdn, and, being disappointed of the assist- 
imj n is kindly ailC(3 h° expected from tlie Uzbeks, reduced to surrender 
treated. (August, 1548). On this occasion, Humdyun behaved 
with perfect good faith and humanity : lie treated Cainran with 
great kindness ; and three of the brothers being now together, he 
released the fourth, Mirza Askeri, and they all assembled at a 
feast, where they ate salt together, pud were, for the time, entirely 
reconciled. 

After this Humdytm returned to Cdbul. Next spring (1549) ho 
invades 1 " s °t ou ^ *° a tta8k the Uzbeks in Balkh ; and he appears 
uuikii. at last to have acquired a sufficient spirit of enterprise ; 

* 

4 Abul Fazl states that Cumr&n did ac- most of the other atrocities on both sides ; 
tually expose Akber without giving the but on that subject I am afraid there is 
least notice ; and that it was only by the no reason for distrusting Abul Fazl. The 
direct interposition of Providence, shown memoir writer mentions that Cabul was 
in miracles, of which he relates the parti- given up to plunder, after the flight of 
culars, that the destruction of the royal Crfmran, as a punishment for the infidelity 
infant was averted. The account given of the inhabitants ; which is not noticed 
in the text of this one fact is from the by Abul Fazl. 
memoir writer; th^t author passes over 
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for, having taken the small fort of Eibak, he immediately began to 
hold consultations about the conquest of Transoxiana : but, at the 
moment of his reaching Balkh, where he had beat off a sally of the 
gairison, he received intelligence that Camran had re- J^shre- 
belled, and was threatening Cabul ; and on commencing Caturfu. 
hit march on his return to his capital, he was so pressed by the 
Uzbeks that his retreat soon became a flight, and it was caiam^ou^ 
with difficulty that his troops made their way in total Baikh. 
confusion and disorder, to a place of safety. This calamity shook 
the fidelity of his remaining adherents ; and in a battle which took 
place soon after, some of his greatest chiefs deserted him ; 
and ho had nearly lost his life in the defeat which fol- CAmran and 

• — deserted liy 

lowed. On this occasion, he was wounded by a soldier of liisamiy. 
(Yunran, who was about to repeat the blow, when Humayun called 
out, “You wretch; how dare you? and the man was so confounded 
by the stern look of tko king, that lie dropped his arm, and allowed 
his wounded antagonist to retire (middle of 1550). Humayun now 
(led with only eleven attendants, among whom was Jouhcr, the 
author of the memoir. He underwent many hardships, and for 
some time suffered from his wound : in the end he reached Badakh- 
sluin, where Mirza Soliman, for the first tiifle, zealously supported 
.him. On his flight, Camran a -min took Cabul, and Akber once 
more fell into his hands. ' But in a subsequent battle, fortune 
proved favourable to Humayun ; Camran was obliged to (WAn 
take refuge with an Afghan tribe in the mountains of iSi'wi. 
Kheiber ; Cabul was taken, and all the open country restored to 
obedience (1551).. 

The Icing soon after marched against the Khalils, the tribe that 
had harboured CamrAn. He was attacked in the night by those 
mountaineers : his brother Hindal w as killed, and he was obliged to 
take refuge in Besut, a small fort in the pass between lYslnhver 
and Cabul. The Afghans did not follow lip their advantage ; and 
while Camran was feasted in turn by successive tribes, Humayun 
again took the field, defeated the Afghans, and compelled Canmin 
to fly to India ; where he sought an asylum with Sultan Selim, the 
successor of Shir SliAh (1552). Receiving no encouragement in 
that quarter, he fled to the Sultdn of the Gakkars, and was ulti- 
mately betrayed by him to numdyun, threo years after Ids last 
expulsion from Cabul 5 (September, 1553). 

Though Cdmrdn’s repeated offences would have justified Taken, 
his immediate execution, they do not in th^Jeast reconcile s^piembcV. 
us to the treatment he received when given up. Uunun; 

Humayun had come into the Gaklcar territory to receive the pri- 

6 Memoirs, p. 105, 
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fionor ; and Cdmrdn, when brought before him, advanced with great 
humility ; but Ilumayun received him graciously, seated him on his 
right hand, and soon after, some water-melon being handed round, 
he gt^ve half of the piece he had taken to his brother. In the even- 
ing there was an entertainment, with singers, and the “ night was 
passed ” in “ jollity and carousing .” 6 Next day passed in the same 
manner: during the course of it, some of his counsellors asked IIu- 
ni&yun what he intended to do with his brother ? and he answered. 
“Let us first satisfy the Gakkar chief, and then I will do what is 
thought proper.” 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied; and it was 
and blinded, determined that Camrdn should be blinded. The author 
of the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, de- 
scribes the particulars of his misfortune. At iirrt, no person was 
willing to undertake the duty, and the king had 'given the order just 
as he was setting off on his march. One officer rode after him, and 
told him in Turki the difficulty that had arisen; on which the king 
reviled him, and asked why he had not done it himself? On the 
officer’s return, the order was made known to Camrdn with many 
expressions of sorrow, and the operation was performed by piercing 
his (yes repeatedly with a lancet. ( Ymmin bore the torture without 
a groan, until lemon juice and salt were squeezed into his eyes, 
when he called out, “O Lord, my God! whatever sins l have com- 
mitted have been amply punished in this world ; have compassion 
on me in the next.” 

After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no longer 
remain : he went on to the camp, and sat down in his tent in a very 
melancholy mood. On this the king sent lor him, and asked why 
he had come away without, orders? The author replied that the 
business was completed, and the king told him he need not go back ; 
and immediately gave him an order about some trifling business, 
without further noticing wlmt. had passed. He probably felt more 
shame? than pleasure at the intelligence; and, indeed, the circum- 
stances are important, rather as sin .ring the effects of his situation 
than his ow n disposition, of which they are not otherwise character- 
istic than in the indecision and the wish to go on smoothly to tho 
last. He w as not naturally either cunning or cruel ; and if he had 
been a limited monarch in Europe, he would most likely not have 
been more treacherous or bloody than Charles II. 

Camrdn, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to Mecca, 
where he soon after di(^l. 

After this transaction, Ilumdyun was desirous of proceeding to 


6 Momoirs, p. 104. 
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(Vhimr; but, hearing of the advance of Solan SMh, ho retreated 
to (Vibul, and spoilt the next year at that place and CnndiiMr. 

In the mean time, Selim Shall had died ; and the misgovernment 
of his #ueeess<jr had broken up his territories into five portions, in 
or eh of which there was a separate king. 

Sonuidcr Shd-h, to whose share the Punjab had fallen, had sinco 
attacked rbrahim, the usurper of Delhi and Agni, and had driven 
him from his territories, while A'dili, the real sovereign, was carry- 
ing on operations against both. Circumstances could not, therefore, 
have been more favourable to lluimiyun ; Imt the recollection of 
former misfortunes seems to have excited gloomy forebodings about 
India; and it was not till lie was encouraged by omens as well as 
arguments, that llumayun could make uj) his mind to the 1!limrfvun 
enterprise. "When he had undertaken it, he executed it JJJIJjoV* 10 
with alacrity: beset out from (Vibul with 15,000 horse 
f January, 1555): he jftvudcd the Pan jab, defeated Necandcr’s go- 
vernor, and took possession of Labor, where lie remained for some 
time to settle the province. 

At Sirhind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to meet 
him at the head of a large army. Hiimayun gained a iMeatsse- 
decided victory, and immediately took possession of Delhi r s,lr - 
and Agra, while Keeandcr fled to the mountains under 
llcmaldya. 

'Hie latter prince, not long after, again issued from his retreat, 
and Pelmim Khan was sent along with Prince Akber to tJie Punjab 
to oppose him. 

llumayun, though thus restored to his capital, had uncovered but 
a small portion of his original dominions, and even that he did not 
live to enjoy. In less than six months after his return to Delhi, ho 
met with an accident which occasioned his almost inmie- iii*«j«tiii. 
diatc death. He had been walking on Ihc terrace of his library, and 
nwis descending the stairs (which, in such situations, are, narrow steps 
on the outside of the building, and only guarded by ail ornamental 
parapet about a foot high). 11 (siring the call to prayers from the 
minarets, he stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the 
creed, and sat down on the steps till the crier had done. He then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff ; the staff slipped 
on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell headlong over 
the parapet. He was stunned at the time; and, although be soon 
recovered his senses* the injury he had received was beyond cure. 
Ou the fourth Jay after his accident he expired, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and twenty-sixth of his reign, including the sixteen 
years of his banishment from his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improverilents ; 
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anrl it is marked by no domestic event of importance, except the 
death of the celebrated Persian historian, Klidndemir, who had 
come to Babers court soon after his invasion of India, and died in 
the camp of Hum&yun during his expedition to Guzer&t. ^ j 


BOOK VIII. 

STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKUER. 


CHATTEL 1^ 

HISTORY OF THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA AFTER THE 
DISSOLUTION OF TIIE EMPIRE OF DELHI. 

As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerable altemfion was made in 
the relations of different classes of the inhabitants, the time seems 
suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions of the separate 
communities, and ascertaining their actual condition at the com- 
mencement of the change. 

The empire of Delhi, in the reign of Mohammed Tdgldak, ex- 
Btatrh i«.rm- tended to the HemalAya mountains on the north-east, and 

nl on the jiii 1*1 i i 

dilution to the Indus on the north-west; on the east and west 
jure- uikIjt it reuehed the sea; and on the south it might be said 
TtiKhuik. to include the whole of the peninsula, except a long nar- 
row tract on the south-west, the frontier of which would be imper- 
fectly marked by a line drawn from Bombay to Kumeslnvar. But 
within these limits, one largo space was unsubdued and another 
unexplored. 

This last was the t kingdom of Orissa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the 
Godavari, something less than 500 miles, and ran inland for a depth 
of from 300 to *100 miles. The imperfectly conquered part was 
the liiljput territory, a still more extensive tract in the north-west 
of India. 

During tho disorders produced by the misgoveminent of Mohani- 
iiocovcry of med Tdgldak, the rajas of Telingdna and Carn&ta restored 
ftw/SiSta those territories to the Hindus. The former prince had 
liuldits? not long before been driven from Warang<51, and com- 
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pelted to retire to the south ; and he now returned to re-occupy his 
old possessions. The other was of a new family, who set themselves 
up in the place of the Beldls, and fixed their capital at Bijdyanagar, 
on the Tumbrada. These two rAjas soon reduced the Mussulman 
frontier to the Kishna on the south, and the meridian of Ileider&b&d 
on tho east. They also brought the more southern parts of the 
peninsula into dependence, and formed states capable of contending 
on equal terms with their Mahometan neighbours. The western 
state, that of Bijayanagar,\vas the most considerable from the first. 
It was of much longer duration than the other, and before its 
fall had attained a pitch of power and splendour, not, perhaps, 
surpassed by any previous Hindu dynasty since the Mahometan 
invasion. 

This re-conquest, which took place in a.d. 1344, was preceded 
by the revolt of Bengal (about a.d. 1340); and sue- Further 
cocdod (ill a.d. 1347) by tho grand rehellion of tho SSuSme 
J )cckan, by which the power of Delhi was driven across tu,jmc * 
the Nerbadda. 

The death of Mohammed Toghlak (a.d. 1331) for a time put a 
stop to further dismemberment ; but towards the end of the century, 
during the minority of Mahmud (the last Toghlak king), (luzcrat, 

• Malwa, and .luanpur procl. hard their independence ; the latter 
kingdom being formed of the country on the (.hinges, from Bengal 
to the centre of Oml. Tho invasion of Tamerlane soon followed 
(a.d. 131)8): the remaining provinces threw off the yoke; and tlio 
territory of Delhi was reduced to a few miles near the capital. 

The recovery of some parts of these lost dominiolfl} has already 
been related; and 1 shall now explain their progress during tho 
intermediate period, and the position in which they stood at the 
accession of Akber. 1 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deekan. 


KINGDOMS OK THE DECKAN. 

Hasan jjangn, who headed the successful revolt against Baimmni 
Mohammed Tighlak, transmitted liis crown to his descend- uleffikan. 
ants, who reigned for thirteen generations and for 171 until 

A.D. 1618. 

year s. # 

The Hindi r&jas of Bijayanagar and Warangdl were the allies of 


1 As the particular transactions of these them into an Appendix, and confined the 
separate kingdoms are not essential to tht text to an outline and the results, 
general history of India. I have thrown 0 
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the new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of Delhi ; but 
when delivered from their common enemy, their natural antipathy 
revived. The struggle was of long duration, but the Mahometans 
were the gainers in the end. During the rule of the house of 
Bahmani, they conquered the country boween the Kishna and 
Turabadra from Bijayanagar, and entirely subverted the king- 
dom of Warangdl; and immediately before their fall, they had 
gained a territory in Orissa, and had extended their conquests 
on Hie east coast as far as Masulipatam, and on the west as far 
as Goa. 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with occasional 
increased alliances against common enemies, seem to have had 
wiSrSir 0 807110 effect in mitigating the overbearing conduct of the 
Hindus. Mussulmans towards the Hindus Men of both religions 
entered freely into each other’s service : the ilower of the king of 
Malwa’s army, during an invasion of the Bahmani territories, is said 
to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans and Bdjpiits, while De6 Raj, 
raja of Bij&yanagar, recruited Mahometans, assigned lands to their 
chiefs, and built a mosque at liis capital expressly for their encour- 
agement. 

The domestic history of the Bahmani dynasty was much influenced 
Rivalry iw- by the rivalry between the foreign and native troops.* 
shiT'and 6 In most Asiatic despotisms the king first trusts to the army 
K court against the people, and then to a body of foreign liousc- 
and army, troops, or Maiuliiks, against the rest of the army; 

and these Mamluks, in the end, usurp the government. In the 
Dcckan th^ course was different; the army which placed Hie 
Bahmani dynasty on the throne was cluejiy composed of foreigners, 
and there seems to have been no guard more trusted to than the 
rest. In time, the native troops increased in number, and so nicely 
balanced the foreigners, that neither party ever obtained a perma- 
nent influence over the government. 

At the time of the separation from Delhi, many of the foreign 
troops were probably Mogul converts ; in later times, according to 
Ferishtu, they consisted of Persian ^ and Turks, Georgians, Circas- 
sians, Calmucs, and other Tartars ; the greater part of them were of 
the ShiA sect; and the contest with the native troops was, probably 
mpre between Shi&s and Sunnis than between parties arising from 
difference of race. The native party, or Deccanis as they were 
called, were always joined by the Abyssinian mercenaries, who came 
in numbers by the sea-ports on the western coast, 2 and who may be 
presumed to have been Sunnis. 

2 The Persian or Mogul partvalso chiefly flcult to account for tho little influx of 
received their recruits by seiP It is dif- Arabs. 
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These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity in the reign 
of Aid u din II., in A.D. 1437. They occasioned continual jealousy 
and distraction, and were as injurious to the government by their 
intrigues at court as by their want of co-operation on service. They 
were kept in control under vigorous administrations ; but towards 
the end of the dynasty, Mahmud, a weak prince, was alternately the 
tool of the foreigners, whose chief was Eusof A'dil Khdri, a Turk, 
and of the Deccanis, then under Nizdm ul Mulk Behri, the son of a 
converted Hindu. 


The Deccanis having gained the ascendency, Eusof 
A'dil retired to his government of Bijapiir, where he sub- Hahmani 
soquently took the title of king, and founded the dynasty a.d.i4h 9-’ 
ol* A'dil Shah. JS?- 


Nizdm ul Mulk being afterwards assassinated by K&sim Barid, a 
Turk, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called Ahniedua _ 
Nizam SliAli, the capital of wliich was Alimednagar. gftr * 

Kasim Barid was now the master at the court of Mahmud ; and 


two other great chiefs became independent, although they did not, 
for some time, hike the title of king. These were, KAtb Kuli, a 


Turkman, from Persia, and Imad ul Mulk, descended from Hindu 


converts : the former founded the dynasty of Kutb Shah, at Gol- 
eonda, close to Ileiderabad ; and tin 1 , latter that of Imad Guicund*. 


T 5 I 1 AI 1 , at E'lichpur in Ber&r. Amir Barid, the son of Berfr: 
Kasim, governed for some time under a succession of pageants : at 
length he threw off the masu, and was first of the Barid Bidr. 
kings of Bidr, the family of Bahmani being thenceforth no longer 
mentioned. m 

The internal strife between Shins and Sunnis which continued 


after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and Their ' 
alliances among themselves and with the neighbouring hisl ° ry * 
Mahometan princes towards the North, give sufficient variety to 
their history during the period for which they lasted, but lose all 
their importance when the whole merged in the empire of the 
house of Teimur. 


Their conquests from the Hindus had more permanent effects. 
The raja of Bijayanagar long maintained his place among the powers 
of the Deckan, taking part in the wars and confederacies of the 
Mahometan kings; but at length, in 1565, the Mussulmans became 
jealous of the power and presumption of the infidel ruler, and 
formed a league against K&m Raja, the prince on the throne at the 
time. A great tattle took place on the Kishna near TAli- a*. 
c6t, which for the numbers engaged, the fierceness of the 
conflict, and the importance of the stake, resembled those ao. f 
of the early Mahometan invaders. The barbarous spirit imoto. 
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of those dflys seemed also to be renewed in it ; for, on the defeat of 
the Hindus, their old and brave raja, being taken prisoner, was put 
to death in cold blood, and his head was kept till lately at Bijapur 
as a trophy. 

Tliis battle destroyed the monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, at 
wngdomof ^at time, comprehended almost all the south of India. 
Bijayanagar. But it added little to the territories of the victors; their 
mutual jealousies prevented each from much extending his frontier ; 
and the country fell into the hands of petty princes, or of those 
insurgent officers of the old government, since so well known as 
zemindars or poligars . 3 

The kings of Golconda were more fortunate in their separate 
conquests. They completely subdued all Warangdl, which had 
made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of Telingdna 
and Carnata, as far as the river Penar. These acquisitions by no 
means extended to the recovery of the country lost by Mohammed 
Tdghlak ; but were all that were mado by the Mussulmans until 
the time of Aurangzib. 


KINGDOMS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 

Guzerat and Malwa became independent during the reign of 
Mahmud Tdghlak, and probably assumed the name of kingdoms 
after that title was abolished in Delhi, on the invasion of Tamerlane. 
Cdndesh, which had not joined the rebellion in the Deekan, after- 
wards followed the example of its northern neighbours. 

But although the revolt of the tlrree provinces was simultaneous, 
it was not mado in concert ; and whatever connexion afterwards 
subsisted between their histories arose out of their wars rather than 
their alliances. 

The territory of the Icings of Guzerdt, though rich, was small, 
Guzerut. encroached on by hills and forests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies. Yet they were the 
most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction of the 
Balimani dynasty. 

They twice conquered Malwa and finally annexed that kingdom 
•to their own: they repeatedly defeated the Rajpfits of Mewdr, and 

' 'f 

8 Briggs's Fcrishta, vol. iii. pp. 127 and Charidragiri, about seventy miles north- 
414. Wilson, Mackenzie Collection, vol. i. west of Madras, at which last place his 
p. cli. Wilkes’s Mysore, vol. i. p. IS. The descendant first granted a settlement to 
brother of the late riya removed his rcsi- the English, in a.d. 1640. Kenncll’s Ilin- 
dence farther east, and finally settled at dostan, p. 291. 
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took their famous capital of Chitdr : they established *a sort of 
supremacy over Candjsh, and even received the homage of the kings 
of Admednagar and Bcr&r : on one occasion they carried their arms 
to the Indus ; and they wore more than once engaged in maritime 
wars with the Portuguese, which make a figure in the liistory of 
that nation. 

Their territory was occupied, as lias been related, by ITum&yun, 
but was recovered in the confusions which soon followed, and was 
independent at the accession of Akber. 

Mtilwa was engaged in frequent wars with all its neighbours in 
Hindostan and the Deckan; but the most remarkable Mdiwa. 
part of its history was the ascendency obtained by a Hindi! chief, 
who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from many 
difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the state, filled 
all offices with Ilajpdts, and was only dispossessed by the march 
of the king of Guzorat to the assistance of his brother Mahometan. 

Oandesh, Bengitl, Jhanptir, Sind, and Multan, were all inde- 
pendent at the accession of Akber; but their separate otiierMa- 
liistory is of little moment. kingdoms. * 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the empire of 
Mohammed Tdghlak ; but a portion of the original princes Tho I{riJpiIt 
of India still remained unconquered, and lire acknowledged StatC! *' 
els sovereign states even to the present day. 

The Itajpfits, who at the tin: j of Sultan Mahmud’s invasion were 
in possession of all the governments of India, sunk into change in 
the mass of the population as those governments were {j^nho 
overturned ; and no longer appeared as rulers , except in 
places where the strength of tho country afforded some 
protection against the Mussulman arms. in 1,ldKU 

Those on^ the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in all the com- 
pletely conquered tracts, became what they are now ; and, though 
they still retained their high spirit and military figure, had adapted 
their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired to a share in tho 
government of the country. 

The remains of Bajput independence were preserved on the table- 
land in the centre of Hindostan, and in the Sandy tract stretching 
west from it to the Indus. Their exemption from the encroachment 
of the Mussulmans was in proportion to tho strength of the country. 
Mcw&t, Bundclcand, Baghcjcand, &c., lie on the slope towards tho 
Jamna, and, though close to the level country on that river, are 
rough and broken : it is there that we find the tributaries so often 
in insurrection, and there also are the forts of Iiintimbor, Gwali6r, 
Calinjer, &c., the taking and retaking of some of which |cem to 
occur in almost every reign. The open part of the table-land is 
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partially protected by this tract: it is easier of access from the 
nortli about Jcipiir, which principality has always been submissive. 
Ajmir and Malwa, on the open part of the table-land, were early 
conquered and easily retained. The east part of the rdna of Oudi- 
pur’s country (or Mewar) was equally defenceless, but he had an 
inexpugnable retreat in the A'ravali mountains, and in the hills and 
forests connected with them, which form the northern boundary of 
Guzer&t. The raja of Jodpdr (or Marwar), with his kinsman the 
raja of Bikaner, the raja of Jest timer, and some smaller rajas, were 
protected by the desert, with which the fertile parts of their territo- 
ries are interspersed or surrounded. 

The government of the Rajputs, partly feudal and partly clannish, 
their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual attachment, 
have already been explained, 4 and had not degenerated in Akber’s 
time. 

state of the The state of the different governments, at the accession 

princes at of that monarch, was as follows : — * 

The family and tribo of the rdna of Oudipur (which 
^Mewur. were first called Ghelot, and afterwards Sesddia) are said 
to be descended from Rama, and, consequently, to draw their origin 
from Oiul. They were afterwards settled in the peninsula 6f Gu- 
zerat, from whence they moved to I'dar, in the hills north of that 
province ; and ultimately established themselves at Cliitdr, Colonel 
Tod thinks early in the eighth century of our aora. They make no 
figure in history until a.d. lBOil, when Chitdr was taken by Ala u 
din, and almost immediately after recovered by the rdna. ITarnir, 
by whom that exploit was performed, had a series of able successors, 
and by their means Me war attained the ascendency among the Rdj- 
puts, which enabled Sanga to bring them all into the field against 
Baber. 

The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened tlie power of 
Sanga’s family, and at a later period it was so much reduced by the 
incapacity of his grandson, Bicarmajit, that Bahddur, king of Guzc- 
rat, was able to take Cliitor, and would have turned his success to 
account, but for his defeat by Humayun, wliich immediately followed 
the capture of Cliitor* From that time till the accession of Akber, 
the ranas remained in quiet possession of their territory, and retained 
their high rank among the Rajput princes, though they never re- 
covered their political ascendency, and were compelled, in the reign 
of Slu'r Shah, to acknowledge the sovereignty of the king of Delhi. 

The next Rajput state in importance was that of the Riihtors in 
M&rwtfr. Marwar, the capital of which was Jddpiir. The Rahtdrs 
were in^possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted by 

4 See p. 309. 
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SliahAb u din in A.D. 1194. After the conquest, part of thfc RAlitors 
remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted against the Mus- 
sulmans, until they became reconciled to the yoke ; but another 
portion, under two grandsons of the last king, preferred their liberty 
to their country, and retired to the desert between the table-land 
and the Indus. They there subdued the old inhabitants of the race 
of Jats, dispossessed some small tribes of RAjputs, who had preceded 
them as colonists, and soon formed an extensive and powerful prin- 
cipality. A younger branch of the royal family at a later period (a.d. 
1159) founded the separate state of Bikanir, and occupied Baumtr. 
an additional portion of the desert. The RAlitors do not seem to 
have been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of Shir 
Shall against MAldeo, and probably recovered their independence 
after that storm was blown over. MAldeo was still alive in the 
beginning of Akber’s reign. 

In the western part of the desert were the BhAttis, under the rAja 
of Jesalmer. The JJhattis claim to be of the tribe of Yadu, Jdsaimdr. 
and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jainna. They wero 
part of Crisl ma’s colony in GuzerAt, and were expelled after the 
death of that hero. They then retired towards the Indus, and are 
lost in an unusually thick cloud of Rajput fable, until they appear at 
T Allot, north of Jesalmer, and within fifty miles of the Indus. From 
this period (which Colonel Tod thinks was in a.d. 731) their annals 
assume an liistorical character, but are marked by no important 
event, except the removal of their capital, in a.d. 1150, to Jesalmer. 
They came very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after 
Akber’s time. 

The rajas of Amber, or Jeipur, of the tribe of OaehwahA, have, 
in modern times, stood on an equality with the rana of Alnl)t : ror 
Oudipur and the raja of Jodpur; but their rise into dis- 
ti notion is since the accession of Akber. They were ancient feu- 
datories of Ajmir, and probably remained in submission to the 
Mahometans after the conquest of that kingdom. They may have 
increased their consequence during the weakness of the neighbouring 
governments in the fifteenth century, for they must have been held 
in consideration when Akber married tlie rAja*s daughter. 

The rAjas of the tribe of Kara, who give their name to HArAuti, 
claim descent from the family that ruled in Ajmir before narauti. 
the Mahometans ; and settled in their present possessions, of which 
Bundi was then the capital, in a.d. 1342. They were in some de- 
gree of feudal dependence on Oudipur. They are not noticed in 
Mahometan history till just before Akber, when the reigning rAja 
obtained the famous fort of Eintimbor frojn the governor who had 
held it for the AfgliAn kings. 
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Beside^ these greater states, there were several petty prineipali- 
retty states ties, as tho Choulidns of Parker, the Sodas of Amercot, 
in the desert. , w jj j c j^ being’ in tlie extreme west of the desert, were 
beyond the reach of Mussulman invaders; and those of Sirolii 
JMlor, &c., which, lying in the fertile tract beneath the A'ravalli 
mountains, and on one road from Ajmir to Guzerat, were liable to 
constant invasion and exaction of tribute. 

On the eastern slope of the table-land, M<$wAt, Gwalior, Narwar, 
petty states Panna, Orcha, Chanddri, and other places in Bundelcand, 
Sr tiw tSi- bad been repeatedly attacked by Baber and Slur ttluih, 
Und * and were all tributary at the time of Akber’s accession. 
They were mostly held by old Rajput families. 

The petty states under the Ilenialaya mountains, from Cashmir 
other un- inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, were independent under 
tracts. sovereigns ot their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes throughout India were unsub- 
dued, though they could scarcely be called independent : they were 
left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes disturbed by 
tlieir depredations. 


CHAPTER II. 

INTERNAL STATE OF INDIA. 

Of the internal state of the Mahometan empire in India we have 
internal no means of obtaining more than a slight view. 
iwIdKimctan By the theory of the Mahometan law, the ruler of the 
Thekuig’a faithful should be elected by the congregation, and might 
powcr - be deposed for any flagrant violation of the precepts of the 
KorAn; but, in practice, tho king’s oftioe was hereditary, and his 
power absolute. He was considered as bound to observe the Ma- 
hometan law ; but neither the IT'lema nor any other public body 
had the means of enforcing liis obedience to it: the municipal insti- 
tutions of villages, some local jurisdictions which will be mentioned, 
and some other means of passive resistance, obstructed liis will on 
ordinary occasions ; but when ho was determined to persevere, there 
was no remedy short of rebellion. 

The duties of vizir, or prime minister, varied according to the 
His minis- abilities of the individual and tho activity of the king. In 
some cases he w'as an uncontrolled vicegerent ; in others, 
only the chief among tlu3 ministers. The others had their depart- 
ments, but not very strictly defined. 
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The kings wore easy of access : they inquired into petitions, and 
transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies of their 
court ; which, although it must have caused some confusion and loss 
of time, afforded them the advantage of information from many 
quarters, besides giving publicity to their decisions and their prin- 
ciples of government. 

The governors of provinces exercised, each within his jurisdiction, 
all the executive powers of the state. Several of the sub- Provinces, 
ordinate officers were appointed by the king, but all were under 
the orders of the governor. In most provinces thero were Hindil 
chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction ; the most submissive 
of this class paid their revenue and furnished the aid of their troops 
and militia to the governor, and were subject to his control in coses 
where he thought it necessary, but were not interfered with in the 
ordinary course of their administration : the most independent only 
jielded a general obodienco to the government, and afforded their 
aid to keep the peace ; but these last wero confined to strong coun- 
tries, or large tracts bordering on a province . 1 

Tart of the army were men hired singly by tho king, and mounted 
oil his horses, but the greater number probably brought Army, 
their own horses and arms; and these last w r ould often come in 
parties, large or small, under leaders of their own. There was no 
feudal authority under the kings of Delhi. Firuz Shah Tdghlak is 
said to have been the first lhafc assigned land in lieu of pay; and 
Ala 11 din is said to have boon extremely on his guard against all 
grants, as tending to the independence of his officers . 2 

Most governors had under them some portion of tho regular 
army, in addition to their local troops; and in case of disturbance, 
reinforcements were sent under separate commanders, who, when 
the force w r as considerable, were nearly on an equality with tho 
governor. 

At other times governors w T cre summoned to contribute to the 
formation of armies, and on those occasions they collected the con- 
tingents of their zemindars, took away as many as could be spared 
of the troops of the province, and, if their situation was favourable, 
recruited now ones for the occasion. 

By the original theory of Mahometan government tho law w r as 
independent of the state, or, rather, the state was depen- Law. 

1 It was to these hereditary chiefs that downwards , so as to include persons holding 
the term zemindar was originally applied, assignments of the government revenue, 
The pride of the Mussulmans extended it os well as district and village officers. — 
to independent princes (like those of Ou- (See Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
dipur and ‘ Jodpur), whom they affected xv. p. 239.) 

to consider as subordinate to their go- 2 History of Firtiz Shah, by Shams! 
vernment ; but it is only in comparatively Surdji. 
modern times that it has been extended 

w 2 e 2 
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dent on the law. The calif was not excluded from a control over 
the administration ol‘ justice ; but in that, and even in his military 
and political transactions, he was to be guided by the rules of the 
Kor&n, and the decisions and practice of the Prophet, and of his 
own predecessors. Before long, the accumulation of decisions and 
the writings of learned lawyers contributed to form a great body 
of jurisprudence, the interpretation of which required a distinct pro- 
fession. At the same time the extension of the Mussulman con- 
quests gave rise to a sort of common law ; not derived from the 
Koran, but from the custom of the country and the discretion of the 
kings. From these separate sources arose two distinct classes of 
tribunals : those of the cazis, which recognised the Mahometan law 
alone, and which only acted on application, and by fixed rules of 
procedure ; and those of the officers of government, whose autho- 
rity was arbitrary and undefined. 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, gene- 
rally speaking, all questions regarding private property, ought pro- 
perly to come before the eazi ; who ought also to try all offences 
that did not threaten the safety of the state or the public tran- 
quillity. 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers w r as not so well defined. 
We may presume that tlieir interference in civil cases would be 
rightly exercised in causes between servants of the government, and 
where there were parties of such power as to he beyond the reach 
of tho eazi ; they might reasonably be expected also to supply the 
defects of the Mahometan law r in the case of Hindus; and tin*, re- 
venue officers would be natural umpires in many disputes about 
land. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirators, and highway robbers, 
as well as persons embezzling public money, or otherwise offending 
directly against the state, fell under the lawful jurisdiction of the 
same functionaries. In general, however, the governors and their 
officers were not scrupulous in confining themselves to those classes 
of trials. They received all complaints that were made to them, 
giving summary decisions in many eases, and referring those that 
turned on points of Mahometan lu,w to the e&zi, to whom .also all 
causes that did not excite interest or promise profit would be left. 
The power of the cazis Varied in different reigns. At some times 
we see the office, even in provincial courts, filled by men of cele- 
brity; and at those times, we must conclude, their authority was 
respected, as appeared likewise from the occasional resistance of 
tho cazis to the governors : at others it probably siVnk nearly to its 
present level, when the duty is reduced to performing marriages, 
registering and authenticating deeds, and similar unimportant 
functions. 
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There was no church establishment, or, rather, no church govern- 
ment : every man, king or subject, who founded a mosque, church. 
]rff funds to maintain the priest (imdm) and other persons required 
for public worship. Assignments were also made to holy men and 
their successors, and even to their tombs. 

There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose busi- 
ness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at least 
those made by the crown, were carried into effect; and there was 
a sadr u sadur at the head of all the sadrs : their jurisdiction was 
only over the application of the funds ; the succession was settled 
by the original gmfttor, and generally depended on the choice of 
the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the learned of tho 
neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organized body of clergy, there was a class 
(called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, lawyers, Mouiuvis. 
and ministers of religion were generally or always taken. But 
these were rather graduates in law and divinity than ecclesiastics. 
The degree was conferred by a meeting of some of the recog- 
nised members of the class, who were supposed to ascertain tho 
learning and fitness of an individual, and who formally invested 
him with his new character by tying oil a peculiar kind of turban. 
l\c was bound by no vows, and was subject to no superior, but 
was controlled by public opinion and tho hopes of preferment 
alone. 

Distinct from the ministers of religion was a numerous class of 
monkish devotees, called dervisos in Persia, but in India Fakfrs. 
more frequently fakirs. This is an excrescence on the Mahometan 
system, originating in the sanctity of particular persons. At first 
there were no saints, and the earliest instances of elevation to that 
character were* in the case of martyrs, or of distinguished cham- 
pions of the faith who fell in battle. By degrees, austere and 
religious lives led to this sort of canonization, which was conferred 
by public opinion, and generally on living men. These saints were 
followed by disciples, who, by degrees, formed orders, always dis- 
tinguished by some watchword and some form of initiation, and 
sometimes by peculiarities of dress or observances. Many of 
these became early extinct, wliile others branched out into new 
orders. Small numbers of fakirs lived w r ith their chiefs, and others 
were drawn together by cliaritable distributions, &c. ; but they had 
no monasteries Jike the Hindus. 

The most eminent among the saints w ere not impostors, although 
their followers might magnify the prophetic character of their pre- 
dictions and the miraculous effects of their prayers : in later times, 
ltowever, there was a lower class of fakirs, who supported their 
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claims to supernatural powers by tricks with magnets, phosphorus 
&c., and by legerdemain. Of the * higher description many were 
treated with the utmost reverence even by kings; and, although 
professing poverty and abstinence, were accustomed to live in 
great splendour, or at least to distribute vast sums in charity : 3 and 
they often acquired such influence as to excite the jealousy of the 
government. * Several instances occur of men of great sanctity 
being put * to death for real or suspected plots against the 
state . 4 

The most flourishing period for thoso holy men was the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth ccnturiffs. Many saints of 
thoso and later times are still revered, and are the objects of vows* 
and pilgrimages ; but the fakirs, their followers, though perhaps 
respected at first, have long lost their influence. 

Many of the superstitions of the age were unconnected with, 
Supers ti- and even opposed to, religion. Not only was the faith 
u°ng. unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and other arts 
discouraged by Mahomet ; but even practices of the Hindus, and 
prejudices originating in their religion, began to gain ground. The 
miracles of their jdgis are related by orthodox writers with as per- 
fect a conviction as could have been given to those in the Koran ; 
witchcraft was universally believed ; omens and dreams were paid 
the greatest attention to ; and this credulity was not influenced by 
the prevalence of scepticism in religion ; it was admitted even by 
Akber, and exercised absolute sway over his son, while it was by no 
one treated so contemptuously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The 
Sects. Shi a religion never made any progress in Hindostan, as it 

did in the Deckan : there were no sectarian animosities, and, alto- 
njndiiB. gather, there was more superstition than fanaticism. The 
Jlindiis were regarded with some contempt, but with no hostility. 
They were liable to a capitation tax (jezfa) and some other invidious 
distinctions, but were not molested in the exercise of their religion. 
The Hindis who arc mentioned as military commanders may per- 
haps have been zemindars, h ading their contingents, and not 
officers appointed by, the crown : there is no doubt, however, that 
many were employed in civil offices, especially of revenue and ac- 

3 Baha a dfn Zakariah, who died in the one who pretended to live almost without 
beginning of the fourteenth century and nourishment, and another who professed 
Is still one of the most revered saints, left to remember a calif who died near 100 
enormous wealth to his heirs. (Briggs’s years before. The first of these also 
Ferishta , vol. i. p. 377.) told 'Ibn Batata's ttynights, and foretold 

* Ibn Batuta, in the middle of the thir- events : another fakir had seven foxes 
teeoth century, furnishes examples of all that followed him like dogs, and a lion 
these kinds. A groat fakir put to death that lived in harmony with an antelope. 
tk a conspiracy in his time has been men* For arf account of the orders, the method 
. iioned. He met several really holy men of initiation, and the principal saints, see 
-Who made no pretensions ; but he also met Herklot’s Kanuni Islam. 
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counts ; 5 6 ami wo have soon that Hcinu and Medni lift were in- 
trusted witli all the powers of their respective governments, and 
that under Moburik Kliilji the whole spirit of the court and odmi- 
uistration mus Hindu . 

It is difficult to form an opinion ns to the period when the con- 
Y 3 i*sions of Hindus were chiefly accomplished, or in what Conversions, 
circumstances they were brought about. The actual state of the 
population affofds us little light. The largest proportion of Mus- 
sulmans to Hindus is probably in the remote districts in tho east of 
Jlengal; while about the Mahometan capitals of Dellii and Agra it 
is much less considerable.® 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion atlirst; blit 
when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and moro 
moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would natu- 
rally arise. 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present moment 
do not exceed one eighth of the population; and, after allowing 
for the groat and long-continued immigration, and for the natural 
increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class whose cir- 
cumstances gave great facility in rearing families, tho number 
left for converts would not be very great. Even if the whole 
eighth part of the population were converts, the proportion would 
bo surprisingly small compared to other Mahometan countries. 7 

The revenue system was probably the same as now exists ajpl as 
existed under the Hindus; for the alterations attempted nevenue. 
by Shir Shah, and accomplished by Akber, were not designed to 
change the system, but to render it more perfect. Tho confusion 
of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign rulers, must, how- 
ever, have led to many abuses and exactions. 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not appear to 
have borne the marks of oppression. Tho historian of Co ri(lit |nn of 
Eiriiz Shah (a.d. 13ol to 1391) expatiates on tho happy tlic P en P |e * 
state of tho ryots, the goodness of their houses and furniture, and 
the general use of gold and silver ornaments by their women. He 
is a panegyrical writer, and not much to be trusted ; hut he says, 
among other things, that every ryot had a good bedstead and a 

5 Baber informs us that -when he ar- Lord Wellesley’s interrogatories, in 1801, 

rived in India, “ the officers of revenue, laid before parliament. Buchanan makes 
merchants, and work-people were all Uin- the Mahometans in the west of Behar one 
dus.” (Erskinc’s wBubcr, p. 232.) thirteenth. 

6 In Bengal, cast of the Ganges, they 7 The proportion of one eighth is from 
are more than one half of the population. Hamilton's Description of Hindostan, vol. 
In most parts of Bengal they are one i. p. 25. Ho does not give his authority, 
fourth ; but in the west of Behar. and in but ho is supported by the common opi- 

Bendrcs, not above one twentieth. See nion. 
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neat garden ; and the mere mention of such circumstances shows a 
more minute attention to the comforts of the people than would be 
met with in a modern author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been flou- 
stateofthe rishiiig. Nicolo di Conti, who travelled about A.D. 1420, 8 
country. speaks highly of what he saw about Guzerat, and found 
the banks of the Ganges (or perhaps the Megna) covered with 
Towns and towns, amidst beautiful gardens and orchards, and passed 
commerce. f our famous cities before he reached Maarazia, which he 
describes as a powerful city filled with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Barbosa and Bartcma, who travelled in the first years of 
the sixteenth century, corroborate those accounts. The former, in 
particular, describes Cambay as a remarkably well-built city, in a 
beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants of all nations, 
and with artisans and manufacturers like those of Flanders . 9 Event 
Ibn Batuta, who travelled during the anarchy and oppression of 
Mohammed Toghlak’s reign (about 1440 or fd50), though insurrec- 
tions were raging in most parts through which he passed, enumer- 
ates many large and populous towns and cities, and gives a high 
impression of the state in which the country must have been before 
it fell into disorder. 

Baber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although lie 
regards ITindostan with the same dislike that Europeans still feel,* 
speaks mf it as a rich and noble country, abounding in gold and 
silver ; 10 and expresses his astonishment at the swarming population, 
and tlie innumerable workmen in every trade and profession . 11 

The part of India still retained by the Hindus was nowise inferior 
to that possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the writers already 
mentioned, Abdurizak, an ambassador from the grandson of Tamer- 


8 llamusio, vol. i. p. 359. 

9 Barbosa is in llamusio, vol. i. p. 288, 
and Bartcma in tlic same volume, p. 147. 
Cesare Federici, in 15G3, gives a similar 
account of Guzerat, llamusio, vol. iii. p. 
386 (edition of 1606), and llackluyt, vol. 
ii. p. 3 13. 

10 Erskine’s Baber, pp. 31 G, 333. 

11 Ibid. pp. 315, 334. To all these 
accounts of the flourishing state of the 
country, it is natural to oppose the state- 
ment of Baber, that in his time elephants 
abounded about Cnlpl und in Karrah and 
Munikpiir (Erskine’s Haber, p. 315), and 
the fact of Akbcr’s falling in with a herd 
of those animals near Colaras in the cast 
of Malwa (Briggs's Ferisfda , vol. ii. p. 
216) % fi»m which we might suppose that 
those places were then amidst forests 
which hkvc since been cleared away. I 
am disposed to think, however, that the 


disappearance of the elephants is to be 
ascribed to the activity of the Mahometan 
hunters, and not to the improvement of 
the country. Ibn Battita, who wrote near 
two centuries before Baber, expressly says 
that K; rah and Manikpiir were the two 
most populous districts in India (Lee’s Ibn 
Batuta, p. 119) ; small tracts of hills and 
jungle would be enough to shelter ele- 
phants, who would spread over the culti- 
vated country for food ; and that there 
is no necessary connexion between the 
rcsiuence of such animals and the absence 
of population, appears from the facts that 
the rhinoceros is still common in the Rdi- 
mahal hills, close to file populous lands 
of Bengal, while in the vast forest on the 
cast of Berar there are neither rhinoce- 
roses nor elephants, except a few of the 
last, which are supposed to bo tame ones 
which have escaped. 
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lane, visited the south of India in a.d. 1442 ; 12 and all concur in 
giving the impression of a prosperous country. 

Those of them *who visited Bij&yanagar are unbounded in their 
admiration of the extent and grandeur of that city ; their descrip- 
tions of which, and of tho wealth of the inhabitants and the 
pomp of the raja, are equal to those given by others of Delhi and 
Canouj. 13 

Other populous towns are mentioned ; and lbn Batuta speaks of 
Madura, at the extremity of the peninsula (then recently conquered 
by the® lahometan s) , as a city like Delhi. Tho same author says, 
that tlirougli the whole of Malabar, for two months’ journey, there 
was not a span free from cultivation : every body had a garden, with 
his house placed in the middle of it, and a wooden fence round the 
whole. 14 

The sea-ports, above all, seem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on both coasts are described as large cities, the resort and 
habitation of merchants from every part of the world, and car- 
rying on trade witli Africa, Arabia, Persia, and China. 15 A great 
home trade was likewise carried on along the coast, and into the 
interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had a tendency 
to depreciate the state of improvement attained under the early 
dynasties. One claims the institution of posts for his hero, imother 
the establishment of highways witn caravanserais and rows cRrees ; 
and Abul Fazl has been the occasion of most of the useful inven- 
tions in India being ascribed to Akber. But we have seen from 
lbn Batuta that regular horse as well as foot posts existed under 
Mohammed Toghlak; and foot posts, to a certain extent, must bo 
coeval with village establishments. 16 The roads may have been 
improved by Shir Shall ; but lbn Batuta, 200 years before his time, 
found the highways shaded by trees, with resting-houses and wells 
at regular intervals along a great part of the coast of Malabar, then 
under the Hindus ; and in an inscription lately discovered, which 
there is every reason to think is of tho third century before Christ, 
there is an especial order by the king for diggipg wells and planting 
trees along the public highways. 

12 Murray’s Discoveries in Asia, vol. ii. 15 Besides ships from Persia, Arabia, 

p. IS, and other neighbouring countries, some 

13 Abdurizdk’s description of Bijayana- of the ports of Malabar were frequented 
gar is so glowing, that it is scarcely sur- by large junks from China. (Ibn Batuta , , 
passed by that in the story of Prince pp. 169, 172.) 

Ahmed in the “ Arifbian Nights,” which 16 Each Tillage has a public messenger; 
appears to be taken from it. Conti is so and economy as well as despatch would 
extravagant as to say that it is sixty miles suggest to the head of a district to send 
in circumference. Bartema says seven his letters and orders by their means from 
miles ; but adds, that it is very like Milan, village to village along the road. 

11 Lee's lbn Batdta, p. 166. 
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It has boon said (though not by Abul Fazl) that Akber first coined 

coinage, silver or gold money. The assertion is inconsistent with all 
history; if the Hindus had not a coinage, in those metals earlier, 
they at least Adopted it from the Bactrian Greeks 17 about the begin- 
ning of the Christian mra. The Ghaznavites could not have dropped 
a practice observed by the Samanis and the califs ; and the second 
coin in Mr. Marsden’s collection, belonging to the Delhi kings, is a 

silver one of Altamsh, who died in 1235. 18 

* 

If the value of the coins at different periods can be fixed at all, it 
can only be after long inquiry- by a person accustomed to ^teh sub- 
jects. 19 The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs ; 
these were succeeded by tankkas, divided into dams or jitals. Shir 
Shah changed the name of tankha to that of mpeia, or rupee, which 
was adopted by Akber ; and the latter prince fixed the weight and 
relative value of money on a scale which remained unaltered till tho 
dissolution of the Mogul empire, and is the basis of that now in use. 

We are enabled, in some degree, to judge of the progress of the 
Architecture, early Mussul utaus by the specimens they have left of their 
architecture. The arches of the unfinished mosque near tho Kutb 
Minar, besides their height and the rich ornamental inscriptions 
with wliich they are covered, deserve mention, as early instances of 
the pointed arch. 20 The centre arch appears by the inscription to 
have^en finished in a.ii. 594, a.d. 1197. Many of the buildings 
of thWafer princes before Akber have small pointed arches, and 
seem to betray the incapacity of the builders to erect a dome of any 

17 Mr. Prinscp’s Useful Tables, p. 15, proper standard, was about the same va- 

and his Researches in the Journal of the lue. The rupee of Akber contained 174\» 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. grains of pure silver, and was divided 

18 Marsdcn’s Numismata Orientalia, p. into 40 dams or peisas (of 191 J grains of 

521. copper each). The dam was divided into 

19 Some notion of the fluctuations in 25 jitals (probably a nominal coin). Queen 
this respect may be formed from the fill- Elizabeth’s shilling contained 88 ’8 grains 
lowing statements : — The dinar under the of pure silver: Akbcr’s rupee, therefore, 
califs was about equal to 10s. 8d. (Mars- was worth Is. llj^/, of English money of 
den’s Vumismata, p. xvii.) In Ibn Ba- his time. Akber’s standard remained al- 
tftta’s time a western dinar was to an east- most unaltered, all over the Mogul domi- 
ern as 4 to 1, and an eastern dinar seems nions, until the breaking up of the empire 
to have been one-tenth of a tankha, which, in the middle of the last century, when 
even supposing the tankha of that day to numerous mints sprung up and issued 
be equal to a rupee of Akber, would be much debased money. The rupee that 
only 2}<l. (I hn Hatuta, p. 149.) A modern now circulates in the Company’s terri- 
dintir, in Cabul, is so small, that it takes torics contains 176 grains of pure silver, 
200 to make an abassi, a coin of less vMue and exchanges for 64 peisas, containing 
than a shifting. The tankha is said by 100 grains of copper each. 

Ferishta (vol. i. p. 360) to have been, in 20 The Kutb Minar, finished by Altamsh 
A1A u din’s time, equal to fifty jitals (a between a.d. 1210 and a.d. 1236, b&s 
copper coin which some said was equal to pointed arches in the doors. By examin- 
a peisa), and in Mohammed Toghlak’s ing the ruins of old and now Delhi alone, 
time it was so debased as to be worth not a view of the progress of Indian archi- 
more than 16 peisas. The tankha «p- tecturc might l>c made out which would 
pears to bo the coin represented by tho throw light on the history of tho art in 
modern rupee, and, perhaps, when at its the East. 
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size. Their mosques are composed of a collection of small cupolas, 
each resting on four pillars ; so that the whole mosque is only a 
succession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear space of 
any extent. 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been retained, 
as that originally appropriated for mosques, by architects capablo 
of constructing large cupolas. The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is in tho ancient style, though built in a.d. 1387, under 
Finiz Toghlak; while the tomb of Gheias u din Tdghlak, who 
died in a.d. 1325, is covered Avith one cupola of considerable mag- 
nitude. 21 

Tho domes at first are low and flat : they gradually gain eleva- 
tion till the time of Jchdngir, or Shah Jelidn, when they take in 
considerably more than half of a sphere, and are raised upon a 
cylinder. ' The arches, also, are different at different times: tho 
early ones are plain Gothic arches ; the latest ones are ogee and 
horse-shoe arches, feathered all round. The buildings after Akber’s 
accession are much lighter, as well as more lofty and more 
splendid, than those of an earlier date ; which, on the other 
hand, make a strong impression from their massive and austere cha- 
racter. 22 

. Though the constant uso of the pointed arch, the nature of the 
tracery, and some other particulars, create a resemblance l^tween 
the Gothic and Indian architecture which strikes every one at first 
sight, yet the frequency and importance of domes, and the preva- 
lence of horizontal lines in tho Indian, make an essential difference 
between the styles. Tho more ancient buildings in particular, 
which in other respects are most like the Gothic, are marked by a 
bold and unbroken cornice formed of flat stones, projecting very far, 
and supported by deep brackets or modilions of the same material. 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does not increase tho 
resemblance to the Gothic ; for they seldom taper at all, and never 
much ; and they always end in a dome, which sometimes bulges out 
beyond the circumference of the turret. 

The early Mussulmans Avere stout and ruddy men dressed in short V 
tunics'of thick cloth, and always in boots. Those of Au- Manners. * 
rangzib’s time were generally slender, dark, and sallow, and wore 
long Avhite gowns of the thinnest muslin, which spread out from the 

81 The dome was, no doubt, borrowed finished their work like jewellers. Yet 
from tho buildings if the Greek empire ; the ornaments, florid as they are in their 
but the mosques erected after it had once proper places, are never thrown away, or 
been fully established in India arc incom- allowed to interfere with the general se- 
parably superior in the elegance of their vere and solemn character of their edi- 
exterior to St. Sophia. flees." ( Bishop Heber’s Journal , vol. i. p. 

22 “ These L’atan9 built like giants, and 565.) 
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waist in innumerable folds, and scarcely showed the naked foot and 
embroidered slipper. It is difficult to ascertain the gradation by which 
this change, and a corresponding alteration in manners, were effected. 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the connexion 
with Ghazni and Ghor. Ibn Batuta, in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, mentions the use of bitel, and notices peculiari- 
ties in the cookery, and what he calls oddity in the manners ; and 
Baber, early in the sixteenth, is shocked to find everything so 
unlike what he is used to . 23 It is probable that the greatest altera- 
tion took place after the accession of the house of Tcimtfr, when 
the influx of foreigners was stopped by hostile feelings towards the 
Uzbeks and Afghans, and by religious prejudices against the Per- 
sians . 24 It was the direct policy of Akber that, the manners of the 
Mahometans should assimilate to those of the original natives. 

Tliis mixture probably softened the manners of the people from 
the first; but it was some time before it had any effect on the 
government. There were many more instances of cruelty and 
perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of Mahmud and his 
successors. Such atrocities under the succeeding dynasties were 
generally owing to the tyrannical disposition of an individual, or 
the revolts of foreign troops; and under most of the princes of 
the house of Teimur, the general character of the government 
approached to the mildness and moderation of European sove- 
reignties. 

Purely Mahometan literature flourished most in India during 
Mahometan the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off 
literature, after- the accession of Akber. Improvements in science 
were, doubtless, obtained from Hindu and European sources; but, 
I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian composition in 
India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their prede- 
cessors in Shanscrit is iu history, and is derived from the Arabs. 
Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent on those of 


33 Bdbcr’s account is amusing, being 
written with all the violent prejudice still 
felt by persons just arrived from Cubul 
or from Europe. u liindostan is a country 
that has few pleasures to recommend it. 
The people afe not handsome. They liav 
no idea of the charms of friendly society, 
of frankly mixing together, or of lumiliar 
intercourse. They have no genius, no 
comprehension of mind, no politeness of 
manners, no kindness, no fellow-feeling, 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or 
architecture ; they have no good horses, 


no good flesh, no grapes or musk melons, 
no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in their bazars, no 
baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, 
not a candlestick.” lie then goes on to 
ridicule their clumsy substitutes for the 
last useful articles. (Ers lane's Jldbcr, p. 
333 .) 

Sl So complete wps the separation at 
last, that Aurangzib treats the Persians 
(the original models of the Indian Mus- 
sulmans) as rude barbarians, and hardly 
over mentions their name without a rhym- 
ing addition, which may be translated, 
“ monsters of the wilds.” 
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interest, deficient in critical skill and philosophical spirit, and not 
exempt from occasional puerility and exaggeration, their histories 
always present a connected narrative of the progress of events, 
show a knowledge of geography, a minute attention to dates, and 
a laudable readiness to quote authorities, which place them im- 
measurably above the vague fables of the Bramins. 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modem language of 
the Indian Mahometans. Language. 

After the founding of the kingdom of Dellii, the conversation of 
their wives and children, as well as their continual intercourse with 
the natives, must have taught the conquerors to speak the language 
of the country, in which most of the roots were Slianscrit, but the 
forms and inflexions more like modern Hindostani. It is not likely 
that tliis language remained long unmixed; though the progress 
of its change into that now spoken has not yet been traced by any 
orientalist. 

It is stated by a modern Mahometan writer, 25 that the language 
look its present form during Teimur’s invasion ; and, although it 

< «i oiiot be supposed that an incursion which lasted less than a year, 
and left no traces but in blond, could affect the language of a 
natron yet it is not improbable that the beginning of the fifteenth 
century may have formed a marked epoch in the progress of 
Hindostani. 

ii could have made little progress before the end of the twelfth 

< entury, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canon j, and not on 
dial of the Panjab, the only province previously occupied. 26 

The use of this mixed language in composition must have been 
of a later date ; for though Mr. Colebrooke mentions a Hindu poet 
who wrote at Amber (or Jeipiir) about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and who sometimes borrowed words from the Per- 
sian ; yet he states that even Mahometan poets at first wrote in the 
pure local dialect above mentioned, which, lie says, was called Hindi 
or Jlindcvi; and the specimens given in a Persian book on the 
poets of India (written in A.n. 1752), although all composed by 
Mahometans, do not introduce Persian or Arabic till near the end 
of the series. 

The earliest of the celebrated poets in modem Hindostani is 
Wali, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. He is 
followed by a long train down to the present time. Their compo- 
sitions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians. It is pro- 
bable, however, that they had the merit of introducing satires on 
manners and domestic life in Asia ; for those of the Arabs and 

25 Quoted in Dr. Gilchrist’s Ilindostilni 26 Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, 
Philology. vol. vii. p. 220. # 
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Persians seem to have been invectives against individuals, like 
Ferdousi’s against Mahmud. The best author in this branch of 
poetry is Souda, who lived late in the last century. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzerdt, &c.), and also 
the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and Arabic 
words in great numbers, but without forming a new language like 
the Ilindostdni. 


BOOK IX. 

AKBER. 

CHAPTER I. 
from 1556 to 1586. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at his father’s 
aj> i r >56, death, and though unusually manly and intelligent for his 
Accession age, was obviously incapable of administering the govern* 
of Akber. meu t. Ho hud been sc nt by Huindyun as the nominal 
head of the army in the Punjab, but the real command was vested 
Behr&m hi Belirdm KMn ; and the .same relation was presetted 
after Akber’s accession. Belirdm received a title equiva- 
lent to that of “ the king’s father,” 1 and was invested with tho 
unlimited exercise of all the powers of sovereignty. 

- The nobleman thus trusted was a Turkman by birth, and had 
been a distinguished officer under TTumdyun before liis expulsion 
from India. In the final defeat of that monarch by Shir Shdh, 
Belirdm was separated from his master, and made his way, after a 
long series of dangers and adventures, tlirough Guzerdt to Sind, 
where he joined Ilumdyun, in the tliird year after Ids expulsion. 
He was received witn joy by the whole of the exiled party, who 
seem already to have rightly estimated his value in times of diffi- 
culty. Ho became thenceforward tho most confidential of Humd- 
yun’s officers ; and it would have been better for tho affairs of his 
sovereign if they had borne more of tho impress of his determined 
character. *■ 

At the time of Humdyun’s death, Belirdm was engaged in putting 

J It was “Khan Baba,” which is the mon among the Turks, both meaning 
|*cpian for the title ot Atabek, so com- “ Lord Father / 1 
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an end to the resistance of Secander Sur, who had retired to the 
skirts of tho northern mountains, and still retained his pretensions 
to he king of Delhi and the Punjab. He had scarcely ^ of 
time to arrange the new government, when lie received C4buU 
intelligence that Mirzd Soliman of Badakhshan had taken possession 
of C&bul and all that part of Hum&yun’s late dominions ; and while 
he was considering tho means of repairing this disaster, he learned 
that Hemu had set out with an army on the part of Sultan A'dili, 
for the double purpose of expelling the Moguls and reducing the 
rebellion of Secander Sur. The result of this contest has been 
already told. 2 The Afghans were defeated ; and Hemu, 
who fought with desperate valour, and had continued to 
resist after he had received a mortal wound from an arrow i>efi*ata»d 4 
through the eye, at length fell senseless on liis elephant, iusmul 
and was taken prisoner and brought to Akber’s tent. Behrain was 
desirous that Akber should give him the first wound, and thus, by 
imbruing his sword in the blood of so distinguished an infidel, 
should establish his right to the envied title of “ Gh&zi,” or “ Cham- 
pion of the Faith ; ” but the spirited boy refused to strike a wounded 
enemy, and Behr&m, irritated by liis scruples, lihnself cut off tho 
captive’s head at a blow. 

Akber soon after took possession of Delhi and Agra. He was, 
before long, obliged to return to Cio Punjab, by intelligence ^overy°f 
tiiat Secander Sur had issued from the mountains and Agra, 
possessed himself of a great portion of the province. The thcTaijib!” 
plain country was easily recovered, and Secander retired Submission 
to the strong fort of Mdnkdt. He defended that place g^ andcr 
with obstinacy ; and it was not till after eight mouths’ operations 
that he capitulated, and was allowed to retire to Bengal, which was 
still held by an officer of the Afghan dynasty. 

The real restoration of the house of Tamerlane may be dated 
from this period : it had been brought about entirely Arbitrary 
through the exertions of Behrdm Klidn, whose power was 5? uehSm 1 
now at tho highest pitch ever reached by a subject, and Kh4n * 
already began to show distant indications of decline. 

• Behrdm’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of his 
government, had enabled him * to surmount external difficulties 
under which a less determined leader would have sunk ; and even 
his arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to the main- 
tenance of subordination in an army of adventurers, whose dis- 
orders Humayurf had never been able to repress, and which must 
soon have overturned the government after it fell into the hands of 
a minor. 


,J Sco p. 400. 
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His cloitu nation was therefore submitted to without a murmur as 
long as the general safety depended on his exercise of it ; but when 
the fear of immediate destruction was removed, the pressure of his 
rule began to be felt, and was rendered more intolerable by some of 
the vices of his nature. His temper was harsh and severe, his man- 
ners haughty and overbearing. He was jealous of his authority to 
the last degree, exacted unbounded obedience and respect, and 
could not suffer the smallest pretension to power or influence derived 
from any source but his favour. 

These qualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in time, 
General alienated the mind of the king, now advancing towards 

discontent " o 

at court. manhood, and impatient of the insignificance to wliich lie 
was reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of liis minister. 

His indication was increased by the injustice of some of Beh- 
r&m’s acts of power. As early as the battle with Hernu, Beliram 
took advantage of Akbcr’s absence on a hawking party, to put to 
death Tardi Bog, the former governor of Delhi, without even the 
ceremony of taking the king’s orders on so solemn an occasion. 
The victim had been one of Baber’s favourite companions, and had 
accompanied Humayun in all his wanderings, but had no doubt 
exposed himself to punishment for his premature .evacuation of 
Delhi One day, while Akbcr was amusing himself with an elephant 
fight, one of these animals ran off the field, pursued by its antagon- 
ist, and followed by a promiscuous crowd of spectators : it rushed 
through the tents of Belirdm, some of which were thrown down ; 
thus exposing the minister himself to danger, while it threw all 
around him into the utmost confusion and alarm. Irritated by this 
seeming affront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design against his 
life, Beliram ordered the elephant driver to be put to death, and for 
some time maintained a reserved and sullen demeanour towards the 
king himself. A nobleman of consequence enough to oppose Beliram 
w r as put to death on some slight charge by that minister. The king’s 
own tutor, Pir Mohammed Khan, narrowly escaped the same fate, 
and whs banished, on pretence of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Those 
about the king’s person were constantly harassed by Behram’s dis- 
trustful temper, and'were provoked by his persecutions to realize* 
his suspicions of their enmity. At length Akber was driven to make 
an effort to deliver himself from the thraldom in which he lived, 
lie concerted a plan with those around him, and took occasion, 
when on a hunting party, to make an unexpected journey to Delhi, 
a.d. i 56 o. on the plea of a sudden illness of his mother. He was no 
A. 1 L 667 , sooner beyond the sphere of the minister’s influence, than 
Akhir 2s! 1 he issued a proclamation, announcing that he had taken 
the government into liis own hands, and forbidding obedience to 
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orders issued by any other than his authority. Behrdm’s eyes were 
opened by these proceedings; and he exerted himself, Akbcras- 
when too late, to recover the king’s confidence. He sent jovemmwat 
two of his principal adherents to court; but Akber, nowise of Behram. 
mollified by this submission, refused to see the envoys, and soon 
after committed them to prison. 

This open separation was not long in producing its natural effect : 
all ranks forsook the falling minister, to court the sovereign, from 
whose youthful virtues, and even wenknesses, they expected a happy 
contrast to the strict control of Behram. 

The minister, thus left to his own resources, meditated various 
scliemos for retrieving his power : ho once thought of seizing the 
Icing’s person, and afterwftrds of setting up an independent princi- 
pality in Mdlwa ; but the support lie met with did not encourage 
him, and he probably was at heart reluctant to draw his sword 
against the son of his old master ; he therefore set off for Ndgor, 
with the avowed intention of embarking in Guzerdt for Mecca. 

At Ndgdr he lingered, as if in hopes of some change in his for- 
tunes, until he received a message from Akber, dismissing him from 
his office, and directing him to proceed on his pilgrimage without 
delay. On this he sent his standards, kettle-drums, and He revolt*, 
other ensigns of authority to the king, and set out, in a private 
character, on his way to Guzerat ; but, irritated at some further 
proceedings of Akber, he again changed his mind, assembled a body 
of troops, and, going openly into insurrection, attempted an invasion 
of the Panjab. He w r as disappointed in liis reception in that pro- 
vince. Akber moved against liim in person, and sent detachments 
to intercept him; lie was defeated by one of those detachments, 
constrained to fly to the hills, and at length reduced to throw him- 
self on the king’s mercy. Akber did not, on tliis occasion, A p> 1B60> 
forget the great services of his former minister. He sent ^ u 9 l “^ ri 
his principal nobility to meet him at some distance, and to Muharrain * 
conduct liim at once to the royal tent. When Behram appeared in 
Akber’s presence, he threw liimself at his feet, and, moved hi® submis- 
by former recollections, began to sob aloud. jV-kber in- panion. 
stantly raised him with his own hand, seated him on his right, and, 
after investing him with a dress of honour, gave him his choice of 
one of the principal governments under the crown, a high station at 
court, or an honourable dismissal on his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Belirdm’s pride and prudence equally counselled the latter course. 
He was assigned a liberal pension, and proceeded to Guzerdt ; but, 
while he was preparing for his embarkation, he w r as assassi- 
nated by an Afghdn, whose father he had killed in battle during the 
reign of Humdyun. 

2 F 
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The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
Difficult situ- beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen; but the 
young king, young king was possessed of more than usual advantages, 
both from nature and education. 

He was bom in the midst of hardships, and brought up in cap- 
tivity. His courage was exercised in his father’s wars, and Lis 
prudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during the 
ascendency of Behr&m. He was engaging in his maimers, well 
formed in his person, excelled in all exercises of strength and agility, 
and showed exuberant courage even in his amusements, as in 
taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash encounters with 
tigers and other wild beasts. Yet, with this disposition, and a 
passionate love of glory, ho founded his «hopes of fame at least as 
much on *Ehe wisdom and liberality of his government as on its 
military success. 

* It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the situation 
in which he was placed. 

Of all the dynasties that laid yet ruled in India, that of Tamerlane 
was the weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. The 
houses of Ghazni and Ghor depended on their native kingdom, 
which was contiguous to their Indian conquest ; and the slave 
dynasties were supported by the continual influx of their country- 
men; but, though Baber bad been in some measure naturalized 'in 
C&bul, yet the separation of that country under Ciimrdn had broken 
its connexion with India, and the rival of an ^t^lian dynasty turned 
the most warlike part of its inhabitants, as well as of the Indian 
Mussulmans, into enemies. The only adherents of the house of' 
Tamerlane were a body of adventurers, whose sole bond of union 
was their common advantage during success. 

The weakness arising from this want of natural support had been 
shown in the easy expulsion of Ilumayun, and was still felt in the 
early part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous 
ins pia.. for and candid nature, that Akber was led to form the noble 
ami consult- design of putting himself at the head of the whole 
Indian ndtion, and forming the inhabitants of that vast 
territory, without distinction of race or religion, into one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. He ad- 
mitted Hindus to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of every 
party to the highest stations in the service, according to their rank 
and merit ; until, as far as his dominions extended, they wero filled 
with a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of time ; and the first ealls on Akbcr’s 
attention wero of an urgent naturo : — 
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1. To establish his authority over his chiefs. * 

2. To recover the dominions of the crown. ^ 

* 3. To restore, in the internal administration of^theai, that order 
which had been lost amidst so many revolutions. 

In the first years of Akber’s reign, his territory was confined to 
the Panjab and the* country round Delhi and Agra. In intent of his 
the third year, lie acquired Ajmfr without a battle ; early terr,tory * 
in the fourth, he obtained the fort of Gwalidr ; and, not long before 
Bchrnm’s fall, he had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow, A . D . ir,r, 9 . 
and the country on the Ganges as far east as Jtiaupdr. A ' 11 ’ 9G0 ‘ 

The adherents of the house of Sur that still remained m those 
parts wore under Slur Shall II., a son of the last king, i nsi ,iv.riiina- 
A'dili ; and, soon after Akber took charge of his own govern- Sfuufn? o?’ 
meiit, that prince advanced with a considerable army^to llis> unicers - 
J I'uinpfir, in the hope of recovering his dominions. lie was totally 
defeated by Khan Zemiin, a chief of Akber’s; but the victor, 
despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, A . nir)COf 
withheld the king’s share of tlie booty, and showed so AII - s)(iH - 
great a spirit of independence that Akber found it necessary to 
proceed in person towards the residence of the refractory governor. 
Jlis presence produced more dal i fill behaviour, hut the disposition 
to insubordination was only kept under for the time. 

The next affectation of indep iidence was in Malwa. That pro- 
vince had remained in possession of Baz Bahadur, one of the officers 
of the Afghan kings, and an attempt had been made to dispossess 
him during the administration of lk ‘brain Kluin. The undertaking 
was renewed with more vigour by Akber. A'dam Khan, the officer 
employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling Baz Bahadur, 3 blit 
was as little disposed as Khan Zemdn to part witli the fruits of his 
victory. 

Akber did not wait for any open act of mutiny : ho disconcerted 
the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his camp; and 
A'dam Kli&n, unprepared for so sudden a crisis, lost no a .d. isgo, 
time in making his submission : his offence was readily “® y 9 5 6g 
pardoned ; but he was soon after removed from his govern- simbuu. 
ment, which was given to tlio King’s former Ait or, Pir Mohammed 
Klidn. This man, bred to letters, showed none of the virtues to be 

3 An affecting Incident occurred on this she appointed an hour to receive him, put 
occasion, Baz Bahadur had a Hindu mis- on her most splendid dress, on -which she 
tress who is said to have been one of the sprinkled the richest perfumes, and lay 
most beautiful women ever seen in India, down on a couch with her mantle drawn 
She w'as as accomplAhed as she was fair, over her face. Her attendants thought 
and w r as celebrated for her verses in the that she had fallen asleep, but on enden- 
Jlimlii language. She fell into the hands vouring to wnko her on the approach of 
of A'dam Khan oil the flight of Lliiz Ba- the Klidn, they found she had token poi- 
hiidur*, and finding herself unable to resist son, and was already dead^[A'At//( Khun.') 
his importunities und threatened violence, 

2 f 2 
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expected,' either from his old profession or his present station. lie 
was invaded by Buz Bahadur ; and, although he gained considerable 
successes at first, he stained them by the massacre of the inha- 
bitants of two cities of which he had obtained possession, and was ulti- 
mately defeated and drowned in the Nerbadda ; the whole provinco 
falling into the hands of its # old possessor. BAz BahAdur 
was finally subdued by Abdulla Khan Uzbek, whom Akber 
immediately sent against him. At a subsequent period, ho entered 
the service of the emperor, whose liberal policy always left that 
resource for his conquered enemies. 

The ungovernable spirit of A'dam KliAn was not tamed by his 
removal from power ; for, on some subsequent rivalry with Akbcr’s 
vizir, he stabbed him while at prayers, in a room adjoining to that 
occupied by the young king. Akber ran out on hearing the dis- 
turbance, and his first impulse was to revenge the death of his 
minister with his own hand: he restrained himself sufficiently to 
sheathe his sword, but ordered the murderer to be thrown from the 
A.u. 1562, lofty building where liis offence took place. Nor was 
a.h. 97 u. Abdullah Khan less unruly in his government of MAlwa : 
within a little more than a year of the conquest of the province, ho 
obliged Akber to move against him in person ; and having in vain 
attempted to oppose the royal army ho fled to GuzerAt, and took 
a.d. 1563, refuge with the king of that country. His fate was viewed 
A.n. 97 U- 1 . with dissatisfaction by several other Uzbeks, who occupied 
commands in Akber s army. They suspected that the young mo- 
narch was actuated by a dislike to their race, such as a descendant 
of BAber might well be supposed to entertain ; and they shared 
with many military leaders in their impatience of the subordination 
A.i».i56i, to which their class was about to be reduced. In this 
a. H. 972. spirit they revolted, and were joined by KhAn ZemAn, 
before mentioned, and by Asof KhAn, another nobleman, who had 
lately distinguished himself by the conquest of Garrah, a princi- 
pality on the Nerbadda, bordering on Bundclcand. It was governed 
by a queen, who opposed the Mahometan general in an unsuccessful 
action, when, seeing her army routed, and being herself severely 
wounded, she avoided falling into the hands of the enemy by 
stabbing herself with her dagger. Her treasures, which were of 
great value, fell into the hands of Asof KhAn ; he, secreted tho 
greater part, and the detection of tliis embezzlement was the im- 
mediate cause of his revolt. 

The war with these rebels was attended with various success, and 
with alternate submission and renewed defection on the part of 
re thannne of the chiefs. It occupied Akber for more than, two 
ars ; ana was concluded bv an act of courage veiy characteristic 
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of the conqueror. Akber had made great progress in reducing the 
rebellion, when he was drawn off by an' invasion of the Panj&b, 
under his brother Hakim. This occupied him for several months ; 
and on his return, he found the rebels had recovered their ground, 
and were in possession of most parts of the Subahs of Oud and 
Allah&b&d. He marched against them without delay, though it 
was the height of the rainy season ; drove them across the Ganges ; 
and when they thought themselves secure behind that swollen river, 
ho made a forced march through a flooded country, swam the 
Ganges at nightfall with his advanced guard of not 2000 men on 
horses and elephants, and, after lying concealed during the night, 
attacked the enemy about sun-rise. The rebels, though aware of 
the approach of a small body of horse, were quite unprepared for 
an attack; and Khan Zemin having been killed, and Qneiicd after 
another principal chief unhorsed, and made prisoner, in 
tiio first confusion, they lost all the advantage of their re- 
numbers, fell into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed and 
fled in all directions. 

The invasion from Oabul which had interrupted Akber’s opera- 
tions, had its origin in much earlier events. Two of Afr<lira 
Akber’s chiefs, Abul Maali and Shcrf u din, had revolted 
at Niger, before the Uzbek rebellion (in a.d. 1561, a.h. 909), had 
defeated the king’s troops, and advanced towards Delhi : they were 
afterwards driven back in their turn, and forced to seek for safety 
beyond the Indus. They retired with the remains of their force to 
Cahill, where circumstances secured them a favourable reception. 

That kingdom was left at the death of Ilmniyun under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Mirza Hakim, and Nominal go- 
inimediately after was overrun, as has been mentioned, 4 ivince iia- 
by his relation, Solimin .of Badaklishan ; and, though brother. ra 
soon afterwards recovered, was never really in obedience to Akber. 
The government was in the hands of the prince's mother, who 
maintained her difficult position with ability, though not more 
exposed to danger from foreign enemies than from the plots and 
usurpations of her own ministers. # 

She had recently been delivered from a crisis of the latter de- 
scription, when she w r as joined by the rebellious chiefs from India ; 
and before long she was induced to confide the control of her affairs 
to Abul M&ali. That adventurer at first showed himself a useful 
minister ; but lijs secret views were directed to objects very different 
from the establishment of the Begum’s authority, and as soon as ho 
had himself formed a party in the kingdom, he had her assassinated, 
and took the government into his own hands. The aid of Mirza 

4 See p. 431. 
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SAIimAn was now invoked, and the result was the defeat and death 
of Abul MAali (1 5(53). Mirza SolimAn affected to leave his young 
relation in possession of CAbui, but really placed him under the 
tutelage of one of his dependants, whose yoke was so irksome that 
Mirza Hakim rose against it ; and, after a struggle with SAlimAn, 
Hakim in- was overcome and chased out of CAbuL This took place 
Panjfib. in the last year of the war with the Uzbek chiefs ; and 
Hakim, although he had received such assistance as the times 
admitted from Akbcr, yet, conceiving his brother’s hands to be fully 
occupied with the rebellion, at once resolved to indemnify himself 
at Iils expense, seized on LAlior, and took possession of the greater 
part of the Punjab. This invasion ended in the expulsion of Prineo 
Hakim from India (November, 1500) ; and an opportune change of 
circumstances at the same moment opened the way for his return to 
CAbui, of which country he remained for a considerable period in 
undisturbed possession. 

J hiring these transactions, and before the final close of the opera- 
ii e voit of the tioiis against the Uzbeks, another revolt had taken place 
Mfrzjs. j n which ultimately led to important consequences. 

Sultan Mirza, a prince of the house of Tamerlane, had come to 
India with Haber ; he had rebelled against T I umayuii, and though 
subdued and pardoned, his four sons and three nephews took advan- 
tage of the general disturbance just mentioned, and revolted at 
Sambal, the government which laid been assigned to their father. 
At Jirst they were overpowered without an effort; and the danger 
Thefcjiy to from them seemed to be completely at ail end, when they 
Gu&rdt. were compelled to ily to (riizerat (150(5) : yet they there 
sowed the seeds of future troubles, which only ended with the sub- 
jugation of the kingdom. 

Some instances occurred during the disturbances above related, 
outf occur * ^ lJ( 'h, altliougli they had no important results, yet servo 

reners. to show the state of society at the time. 

During the insurrection of Sherf u din, as Akbcr was going in 
procession to a celebrated shrine, an archer, who, it afterwards ap- 
peared, belonged to {he rebel chief, mixed with the spectators, and, 
pretending to discharge his arrow at a bird which was flying over 
him, suddenly brought it down in the direction of the emperor, and 
lodged it some inches deep in Ids shoulder. He was instantly seized, 
and Akbcr was entreated to put off* his execution, and to extort a 
disclosure of the name of his instigator ; but ho siyd that a confes- 
sion in such circumstances was more likely to criminate the innocent 
than the guilty, and allowed the punishment to take its course. 5 On 
another occasion, Khoja Moazzim, a near relation of Akber through 

8 Kh&fi Khan. Akbcrndmch. 
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his mother, had given way to a violent temper, and treated his wife 
with such brutality, that her relations applied to Akber to intercede 
with liim, and prevail on him to leave her with her mother when ho 
was about to remove to his jdgir. Akber took an opportunity, while 
going out on a hunting party, to pay liim a visit in his house noar 
Delhi; but the monster guessed his design, and running to his 
female apartment before Akber had alighted, stabbed his wife to tho 
heart, and threw the bloody dagger from the window among the 
king’s attendants. When Akber entered the house he found liim 
armed for resistance, and narrowly escaped death from ono of his 
slaves, who was cut down as he was making a blow at tho emperor. 
Akber, incensed at these atrocities, ordered Moazzim to be thrown 
headlong into the Jamna: he did not immediately sink ; and Akber 
relented and ordered him to be taken out and imprisoned in Gwalidr, 
where he soon after died a maniac. 6 

On one of Akber’s marches lie found two great bodies of Hindu 
devotees prepared, according to their custom, 7 to contend sword in 
hand for the possession of a place for batliing during a great 
annual festival at Tanesar. He endeavoured at first by all means 
to bring about an amicable settlement ; but finding all was in vain, 
he determined to allow them to light it out, and looked on at tho 
conflict in which they immediately engaged. At length one party 
prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter that would have fol- 
lowed, ordered his guards to check the victors, and thus put an end 
to tho battle. 8 

During his struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber was 
fighting for his crown no less than in his contests with the Foreign 
successors of Shir Shall ; but by the time he had com- Tho uXtorfu. 
pleted his twenty-fifth year he had crushed his adversaries by his 
vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time to turn his 
thoughts to foreign countries. The first which attracted his attention 
was that of the Rajput princes. Baliara Mai, the raja of Amber 
(now Jeipur), was ill ways on friendly terms with him, and had, at 
an early period, given his daughter in marriage to Akber ; both he 
and his son, Bhagwan Dds, being at the same time admitted to a 
high rank in the imperial army. • 

Soon after the fall of Bell ram (a.t>. 1561, A.11. 969) ho had sent 
a force against M&rwar, and by the capture of the strong fort of 
Mirta had made an impression on that country which he was unable 
to follow up. He now turned his arms against the r&na AiD l567 . 8f 
of Chit6r (or Ofidipiir). U'di Sing, the reigning rdna, was A H * 975- 
the son of Bdber’s competitor, Rdua Sanga, but was a man of a feeble 
character. On the approach of Akber, ho withdrew from Ohitdr, 

6 Akbcraamch. 7 See p. 50. 8 Akbcrnameh. 
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aud retreated into the billy and woody country north of Guzcrat. 

. His absence did not facilitate the capture of the fortress. There was 
still a strong garrison under J ei Mai, a chief of great courage and 
ability ; and the place, though twice taken before, was still regarded 
by the Rdjputs of Mewar as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy. 
Akber carried on his approaches with caution and regularity. His 
trenches are minutely described by Fcrishta, and closely resemble 
those of modern Europe. They were zigzags, protected by gabions 
and by earth thrown from the trench. The object, however, was 
not to establish a breaching battery, but to get near enough for sink- 
ing mines. This was done in two places ; and the troops being pre- 
pared for the occasion, fire was set to the train. The explosion was 
the signal for the storming party to rush forward ; but it had only 
taken effect in one of the mines ; and wliile the soldiers were climb- 
ing up the breach, the second mine exploded, destroyed many of 
both parties, and struck such a panic as to occasion the immediate 
flight of the assailants. 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommenced ; but 
Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived Jei Mai on the 
works, where lie was superintending some repairs by torch-light ; 
he immediately singled him out, and was so fortunate as to shoot 
him through the head with his own hand. The garrison lost heart 
on the death of their gallant leader ; and, with their usual infatua- 
tion, abandoned the broaches and withdrew to the interior of the 
fort, where they devoted themselves with the accustomed solemni- 
ties. The women were committed to the flames with the body of 
Jei Mai, and the men ran out to meet death from the Mussulmans, 
a.p. isos. who had mounted the ramparts unopposed. Eight thou- 
J!S!m f sand men were killed on this occasion, by the Iiajput 
siiabin. account ; and the Mahometan writers make the number 
still greater. 9 The rana, notwithstanding the loss of liis capital, re- 
mained independent in his fastnesses. Nino years afterwards his 
son and successor, Rana Pertab, was deprived of liis strongholds of 
Kom inner and Gogunda (probab’y in A.D. 1578, a.h. 986 10 ), and 
was compelled for a time to fly towards the Indus. But, unlike his 
father, lie was an active high-spirited prince ; and his perseverance 
was rewarded by success : before the death of Akber he recovered 
a great portion of the open part of his dominions, and founded the 
new capital called Oudiptir, which is still occupied by his descend- 
ants. 11 His house, alone, of the R&jput royal families has rejected 

9 On© body of 2000 men escaped by an they had been a detachment of the be- 
extraordinary stratagem : they bound the siegers in charge of prisoners, 
hands of their own women and children, 10 Fcrishta. Muntakhab ul Tow&rikh. 

and marched with them through the 11 Tod's Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 332, See. 

troops who liad stormed the place, as if 
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all matrimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi ; antf lias even 
renounced all affinity with the other rdjas, looking on them as con- 
taminated by tlicir intercourse with an alien race. 

Such connexions were zealously promoted by Akbcr, and were 
long kept up by his successors. ITe himself had two Tidjput queens, 
of the houses of J eipur and Mdrwdr ; and his eldest son was mar- 
ried to another princess of Jeipur. The bride, on these occasions, 
acquired a natural influence over her husband ; her issue had equal 
claims to the throne with those bom of a Mahometan mother ; and 
the connexion was on a footing of so much equality, that from being 
looked on with repugnance as a loss of cast, it soon came to bo 
coveted as an honourable alliance with the family of the sovereign. 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill forts of 
l\intimb6r and Cdlinjer : he went in person against the former place. 
On a subsequent occasion, being near tlic^rontier of Jodpur, M&l- 
rleo, the old raja of Jodpur, sent his second son to meet A I> 1670f 
him. 12 This Akber resented, as an imperfect substitute A - 11, 978 - 
for liis own 'appearance ; and afterwards, assuming a superiority to 
which lie was not entitled, made a formal grant of Jodpur A R 1572 , 
to Itdi Sing of Bikam'r, a junior member of the same AH - 980 * 
family. l\di Sing, however, did not obtain possession ; and, on the 
death of Mdldeo, his son submitted, and was afterwards treated with 
the greatest favour and distinction by the emperor. 13 , 

Akber’s- attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of greater 
magnitude, involving the re-annexation of Guzerdt to the conquest of 
empire. That kingdom had passed, on the death of Ha- (Juzer ‘ it - 
hadur Shdh, to his nephew Mahmud II. ; and on the death of the 
latter king, his favourite, Etiradd Khan, who had been a Hindu 
slave, earned on the government in the name of a boy whom he 
pretended to be a son of Mahmud, and who bore the title of 
Mozaffer III. The usurpation was opposed by another chief named 
Chengjz Khdn ; and it was with this last person that the Mirzas, 
whose revolt was mentioned in a.d. 1566, took refuge on their 
flight. Their extravagant pretensions soon drove them into a quar- 
rel with their protector : and, after some partial success, they were 
expelled from Guzerdt, and made an attempt \o seize on M&lwa, not 
long after the taking of Chitor, in a.d. 1568. Akber forthwith sent 
an army against them; but its services were not required; for 
Chengiz Khdn had in the mean time been assassinated, and the 
Mirzas returned to Guzerdt to take advantage of the confusions 
which followed.* Those confusions continued to rage without inter- 
mission till the year 1572, when Akber was solicited by Etimdd 
Khdn to put an end to the distractions of Guzerdt by taking the 

,a Eerishta. ,u Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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kingdom into his own possession. Tie marched from Delhi in Sep- 
September • Member, 1572, and soon reached Patan, between which 
jumJdi°ui * l^ ace ail( l AlimedAbad ho was met by the pageant king 
awai. Mozaffcr, who formally transferred his crown to the em- 
peror of Delhi. Some time was spent in reducing refractory chiefs ; 
in endeavours to seize the Mirzas, or, at least, to disperse their 
troops ; and in the siege of Surat, which was carried on by the king 
in person. Before the place was invested, the principal Mirzas 
quitted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join their 
main body in the north of GuzerAt. Akber made a sudden and 
rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded in overtaking 
them before they had attained their object. Ho had advanced with 
such inconsiderate haste that he found himself in front of his enemy, 
who were 1000 strong, with a party which, after waiting to allow 
stragglers to come up, aimmnted only to 150 men. With this hand- 
ful he commenced the attack, but was repulsed, and compelled to 
take his stand in some lanes formed by strong hedges of cactus, 
where not more than three horsemen could advance abreast. He 
-was here hard pressed, and onco was separated from his men, and 
nearly overpowered. But in his small band were several chiefs of 
note, and among the rest Itaja BliagwAn Sing, of Jeipur, with his 
nephew and adopted son, luija Man Sing ; and it was to the exer- 
tions of these two that Akber owed Ins personal deliverance, and the? 
ultimate success of the day. The Mirzas, howover, effected their 
junction with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, met with 
different adventures and came to various ends. One was cut off in 
Guzerat; the principal ones made their way to the north of India; 
and after suffering a defeat from itaja itai Sing near NAgor, re- 
visited their original seat of Sambal ; and when driven thence, they 
plundered in the Punjab, and again pursued their flight towards the 
Indus, until they fell into the hands of the king’s officers and were 
put to death. One only of the Mirzas, named Husen, fled from 
A.D.UU Guzerat into the J nils near CAndesh, and remained un- 
A U H. C 98 i f noticed ; while Akber rc burned to Agra, having once more 
Salttr2 * annexed GuzerAt to his crown. 

He had not been a month at his capital, when he learned that 
Mfrza Huscn had again entered GuzerAt, had been joined by ono 
of the principal officers of the former king, and had already reduced 
the royal troops of the province to a defensive position, which they 
found some difficulty in maintaining. The rains had also set in, so 
that the march of a regular army was impossible ; but Akber, with 
the activity, and perhaps temerity, that characterized him, at ouce 
determined to retrieve his affairs in person. He sent off 2000 horse 
io make the best of their way to Patan, and soon after followed, 
himself, with* .‘100 persons (chiefly men of rank) on camels. Lie 
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performed the journey of more than 450 miles with such celerity 
that, in spite of the season, he had assembled his troops, and faced 
his enemy at the head of 3000 men, on the ninth day from leaving 
Agra. His force was still very unequal to that of the rebels ; but 
they were astonished at the sudden apparition of the emperor, and 
were, moreover, engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from the 
garrison. Akber, therefore, though again exposed to imminent per- 
sonal hazard from his own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last suc- 
cessful. Both the insurgents were killed ; and tranquillity being 
completely restored, he again returned to Agra. 14 

Alcber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. Part 
of Beluir had been occupied after the defeat of Shir Shah Conquestof 
II., in a.d. 1500 ; the rest of the province, with all the BeI, s ftl - 
country to the east of it, was still to he subdued. Bengal had 
revolted from Sultdn A'dili before the retiyn of Hum&yun, and had 
remained under different AfgliAn kings till now. It was held by 
DAud, a weak and debauched prince, who had been nearly sup- 
planted by his vizir, and was engaged in a civil war occasioned by 
his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profiled by these dissensions to obtain a promise of 
tribute from D&iid: a temporal y prospect of security had led that 
unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and the king thought 
the occasion favourable for going against him in person. He left 
Agra in the height of the rainy season, availing himself of the Jamna 
and Ganges for the transport of his stores and part of his army. IIo 
scarcely met with any opposition during his advance into AI> , 1575> 
Boh&r. Dadd Khan retired to Bengal Proper; and Akber Ali,9h3 * 
left his lieutenants to pursue the conquest, and returned himself to 
Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal did not prove so easy a task as was ex- 
pected. Although Ddiid at first withdrew to Orissa, 1& ho afterwards 
twice encountered and routed the royal troops ; and when at length 
defeated himself, and driven to the shorgs of the Bay of Bengal, ho 
was strong enough to make terms, and to retain the province of 
Orissa for himself. One of the most distinguished of the commanders 
in this war was JRaja Todar Mai, so celebrated as Akber’s minister 

14 Bcforo this battle, while Akber was off that given him by the king, and de- 
arming, he saw a stripling (the son of one clarcd that lie should go into the action 
of the llttjput rajas) labouring under the without any armour at all. Akber took 
weight of a suit of mail, out of all pro- no notice of this disrespect but to say, 
portion to his strength. He immediately that he could not allow his chiefs to be 
exchanged it for a lighter suit of his more exposed than himself, and that he 
own ; and seeing another raja unprovided, would also go unarmed into the battle, 
he told him to put on the heavy armour ( Akberndmeh .) 

which had remained unoccupied. This 16 Orissa is applied here to the small por- 
raja was a rival of the father of the tiou of the country so called that formed 
young Rajput, who was eo Indignant at the Mahometan province, 
the use made of his armour, that lie tore 
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of finance.* Ho and the other commanders were withdrawn after the 
peace, and an officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal. 
He died from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, the 
ancient capital, to which he had returned after it had been for some 
time deserted : and his successor had scarcely taken charge, when 
Baud renewed the war and overran Bengal, compelling the king’s 
troops to concentrate and wait for assistance from BehAr. A battle 
at length took place, and terminated in the defeat and death of Baud. 
Soon after, the*fort of lioht&s, in Behar, which had held out till now, 
was compelled, by a long blockade, to surrender to a force employed. 
a.d. i6ic, for the purpose. Bengal and Behar were now re-annexed 
a.h. 9 &4. f] ie empire ; and the remains of the Afghdn monarchy 
in Hindostan were thus completely extinguished. 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to their 
state of that permanent tranquillity : the hilly and woody tract on the 
province, south, the vast mountains *iuid forests on the north, the 


marshes and jungles towards the sea, still afforded a safe retreat for 
the turbulent ; and there was no want of materials to spread dis- 
affection. Bengal had not before been subjugated by the Moguls, 
and was filled with Afghan settlers, whose numbers had been greatly 
increased by the retreat of such of their nation as refused to enter 
the service of the house of Tamerlane after its conquest of Upper 
Hindostan. The Mogul chiefs had profited by the unsettled state of 
the country : they seized on the jagirs of the Afghans for their own 
benefit, and accounted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended 
Mutiny of on military operations. The conquest was completed about 
ilenSund 111 the time of Akber’s great financial reform, and the go- 
nchdr. vernor was required to remit revenue to the treasury ; 
while all jagirs were strictly inquired into, and musters of the troops 
for which each was held were rigorously exacted. The new con- 
querors were too conscious of tlicir strength to submit to these regu- 
lations. 16 Tlrcy revolted first in Bengal, and soon afterwards in 
Behar; when Akbcr foimjJ himself completely dispossessed of the 
fruits of Iris victory, and a formid .Lie army of J >0,000 men in the 
field. to oppose him. After much ill success on the part of the king’s 
a.d. 1579 , troops, Raja* Todar Mai was sent to recover the province. 
a.h. 987. He was at first successful, partly owing to his influence with 
the Hindu zemindars ; but some harsh pecuniary demands on the 
part of the vizir at 1 )olhi led to numerous desertions, even among 
the chiefs unconnected with the rebels, and it was not till the end 
of the third year from the breaking out of the rebellion that it was 
finally put an end to by Aziz, or A'zim Khan, who had succeeded 
Todar Mai, and seems to have bought off many chiefs, and con- 


16 Stewart’s History of Bengal. Munt&khab al Tawurikh. 
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tinued tlieir lands to many of the troops (Afghdns as wtill as Mo- 
guls), who had heretofore enjoyed them. 17 

The old Afjhan adherents of I)a6d Khan had not been idle during 
these dissensions among the Moguls. They assembled Insurrection 
soon after the rebellion broke out under a chief called Shills tJ; 1- 
Ivuttu, and before long made themselves masters of Orissa ^ uga1, 
and of all the country up to the river Danuider, near* Bard wan. 
Aziz, having left the province after the rebellion was subdued, JMja 
]\ bln Sing was sent from Cabul to conduct tills new war. Ho entered 
the country held by tho Afghans, and cantoned for the rains near 
* the present site of Calcutta. A large detachment of his was after- 
wards defeated by the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken 
prisoner; so that his affairs wore an unfavourable aspect; when 
Kuttu luckily died (1590), and 1'sa, a prudent and moderate chief, 
became guardian to his sons. With this chief an agreement was 
soon concluded by Man Sing, allowing the sons of Kuttu to retain 
Orissa as dependents or subjects of the emperor. After two years, 
l/sa died. His successor incurred general odium, by seizing on the 
revenues of the great temple of Jaganuth. Akber took advantage 
of this mistake to send Man Sing again with an army, who defeated 
tho Afghans on the borders of Bengal, drove them to Cattak, and, 
by concessions of jagirs, added to more rigorous measures, Final 
iu uilly reduced them to submiss : -n. province 11 * 0 

Their last struggle was in 1592 ; and thenceforth (al- years oS 
1 1 lough Osman, one of Kuttu’s sons, rebelled again in tulbance * 
A.D. 1600) the pretensions of the Afghans to the possession of the 
province may be considered as quite extinguished. 

While his oflicors were employed in tho settlement of Bengal, 
Akbcr’s own attention was drawn to a distant part of of 
his dominions. Ilis brother, Mirza Hakim, who had long Hakim, 
been undisturbed in Cabul, was led, by a wish for further aggrand- 
izcirifent, again to invade the Panj&b. B&ja Man Sing, the governor 
was compelled to retire before him, and to take refuge in Labor ; 
aud Akber found it necessary to proceed, himself, with an army to 
raise the siege and deliver the province. Mirza Hakim A . D . 158 i p 
retreated before him; and the emperor, wlicfeo situation SuSST 5 
no longer required his allowing such attacks to pass with Moham,m - 
impunity, followed up his success, crossed the Indus, and, Reduction of 
after a feeble opposition on the part of his brother, took cfibuL 
possession of Cabul. Mirza Hakim tied to the mountains.. lie 
afterwards mad<J liis submission, and Akber generously restored him 
to his government. He thenceforth, probably, remained in real 
subordination to his brother. 

17 Stewart's History of Bengal. 
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After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving RAja 
Bhagw&n DAs of Jcipiir governor of the Panjib. On his way ho 
founded the fort which still stands at the principal ferry of the 
Indus, and gave it the name of Attok Ben&ris. 

After the abdication of Mozaffer »$Mh of Guzerat, he accom- 
insur recti on punied the army to Agra, and was kept for some time 
in ouzertit. a } J0U t tlie court. He had latterly been allowed to reside 
at a jigir, which had been given to him, and was no longer looked 
on with suspicion (from 1573 to 1581). In this case, as in many 
others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity. Now intrigues arose 
in Guzerit, and Mozaffer was invited, by Shir Khdn Fulddi, one of 
the principal actors in the former troubles, to fly from his residence 
A.n. 1581 , hi Hindustan, and put liimself at the head of his old king- 
a.h. 980. dom. An insurrection ensued, which, reached to such a 
height that the king’s troops wero obliged to withdraw to Patau, in 
tho north of Guzerat., while Mozaffer Shah occupied Ahmcddbad, 
Baroch, and almost the whole of the province. Mirza Khdn (the 
son of Behrdm Khan) was sent to quell this rebellion. He defeated 
a.d. 1584 . Mozaffer, and recovered tho continental part of Guzerat; 
ajunC 8 hut Mozaffer retired among the almost independent ehief- 
Moharrum. tains of the peninsula, re] xJled the attacks of Mirza Khdn, 
and made various attempts, at different periods, to recover liis 
dominions. His efforts were all unsuccessful ; but the endeavours 
of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula were attended 
with as little effect ; and no result was produced for a long period, 
except alternate victories and heavy loss on both sides. 

On one occasion, indeed, in a.d. J 589, Aziz made his way to the 
sea-coast on the south, and fought a great battle. The victory was 
doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the Moguls ; and it was 
not till four years after this period, and twelve after his rebellion 
(in a.d. 1593), that Mozaffer Sh&li was' taken, on an incursion into 
the settled part of the province, and cut his throat with a razor 
while on his way to the court at Agra. 


CHAPTER II. 

FROM 1586 TO THE DEATH OF AKBER. 

After Mozaffer had been driven into the peninsula, 1 Akber began to 
Akber inter- take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in a.d. 1586). Ilis 
djbputes^of first attempts failed, as will hereafter be related ; and before 
the Deckan. j on g j ie was f u []y occupied by the affairs of his own northern 
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dominions. In the year 1585 his brother, Mi'rza Hakim, died ; and, 
although he had no difficulty in taking the territories held am** moves 
by that prince into Jus immediate possession, yet he lieard, the ludus. 
about the same time, that Mirza Solimdn had been driven out of 
liadaklishdn by Abdullah, the KhAn of the Uzbeks; and it was, 
probably, apprehension of the further progress of that formidable 
neighbour which clifclly induced him to go in person to Cabul. 
Abdullah Khdn, however, was contented witli Badalvhshdn ; and as 
Akber made no attempt to recover that possession of his family, tho 
] icace remained undisturbed. The emperor was now in tho neigh- 
bourhood of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within his dominions ; and lie was engaged by this cir- 
cumstance in wars of a new description, attended with greater 
difficulties than any he had yet encountered. 

The first was the conquest of Caslimlr. That celebrated kingdom 
is an extensive plain, situated in the heart of the Hemn- conquest of 
lava mountains, and more than half way up their height. CiUsbmfn 
Placed, by its elevation, above the reach of the heat of Hindustan, 
:md sheltered by the surrounding mountains from the blasts of tho 
higher regions, it enjoys a delicious climate, and exhibits, in the 
midst of snowy summits, a scene of continual verdure, and almost of 
perpetual spring.# Trees belonging to different elimates are scattered 
over its surface, while fruits of various kinds and flowers of innu- 
merable descriptions are poured forth with spontaneous profusion 
over the hills and plains. The level country is watered by rills, 
which issue from the valleys or fall in cascades down the mountains, 
and collect in different places, especially in two lakes, whose varied 
banks and floating gardens arc; the great boast of the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be approached by difficult and 
dangerous passes. The road, though a steep ascent on the whole, 
often rises and descends over rocky ridges ; sometimes winds through 
long and close defiles ; and sometimes runs along the face of pre- 
cipices Overhanging deep and rapid rivers. The higher part of tho 
mountain, from whence the descent into Caslmrir commences, is at 
one season Arthur obstructed, and in some places rendered impass- 
able, by snow. * 

Caslmur had been ruled by a long succession of Hindu, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very remote period 
till tho beginning of the fourteenth century, when it fell into the 
hands of a Mahometan adventurer, and was held by princes of the 
same religion tfll tho time of Akber’s invasion. 1 11 The hopes of that 

1 The History of Cashmir called the in the Sh&nscrit language. It is executed 

11 Raj Taringi” is remarkable, as the only by four different hands; the first of whom 
specimen of that department of literature w rote in a.d. 1 148, but quotes the works 
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enterprising monarch were excited by distractions which prevailed 
A.D. 1586, among tho reining family; aud while at Attok, in a.d. 
a.ii. 994. 1586 , he sent a detachment, under Shah ltokli Mirza, the 

son of Mirza Soliman (who had entered his service when driven out 
of Badaklishan), and his own brother-in-law, Raja Bhagw&n Das of 
Jeipur, to take possession of the prize thus exposed to hazard by 
the contention of its owners. • 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, retarded 
the progress of the army; and although it, at last, penetrated 
through a pass which had not been guarded, vet its supplies had 
l^o*ui exhausted in these unproductive and inaccessible mountains, 
"'rad tlie remaining difficulties seemed so considerable that the two 
chiefs entered into a treaty with the ruling power of Cashmir, by 
which the sovereignty of A kber was acknowledged, but his practical 
interference with the province forbidden. The emperor disapproved 
of this engagement ; anti next year sent another army, whose efforts 
were attended with more success. The dissensions which prevailed 
in Cushmir extended to the troops stationed to defend the pass: 
part came over to the Moguls; the rest quitted their post and 
retired to the capital. The barrier once surmounted, Cushmir lay 
at the mercy of the invaders. The king submitted, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a la%e jagir in Behar. 
Akber afterwards made a journey to Cashmir to enjoy the pleasured 
of his new conquest. He only repeated his visit twice during the 
rest, of his reign ; but Cashmir became the favourite summer retreat 
of liis successors, and still maintains its celebrity as tho most delicious 
spqf in Asia, or in the world. 

Though Akber’s next operations were not unprovoked like those 
wars with against Cashmir, they were opposed with much greater 
eastern 1 * 1 " obstinacy, and terminated with less success. They were 
Afghans. directed against the north-eastern tribes of the Afghans, 
who inhabit the liilly countries round the plain of Peshawer. The 
Sr thos P e tion pk ^ 1 k °f great extent and prodigious fertility, cdthbining 
tribe* and of the productive soil of India with many of the advantages 
try. of the temperate countries m the west. It is bounded on 

the north by tho great chain of Hindu Cush ; on the west by tho 
high range of Soliman ; and on the south by a lower range, called 
the hills of lvheibor, wliicli extends from Jtliat of Sdlimaii to the 
Indus. This tract forms about one-tentli of the proper country of 
the Afghans. Its inhabitants are now called Berduranis, and are 

d 

of earlier historians with a precision that from which period the chronology is per- 
gives confidence in his accuracy. The fectly accurate. (Wilson's liistory of Cg£h- 
early part, as in all history, 19 fabulous, mir, Transactions of the Asiatic Society , voL 
but it gradually approaches to consistency xv. pp. 3, 65.) 
in facts and dates until about a.d. 600 , 
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distinguished from the other Afghans by some peculiarities of dialect 
and manners. 

The northern part belongs to the Eusofzeis, who are by much the 
most considerable of these north-eastern tribes, and who afford a 
n-ood specimen of the rest. Their territory includes the northern 
part of the plain of Peslidwer, and stretches up the mountains to 
the snowy ridge of Hindu Cucli, embracing some valleys of thirty or 
forty miles in length, and Torres ponding breadth, from each of 
which other valleys run up on both sides ; all rivalling Cashmir in 
climate and beauty, and all ending in narrow glens, hemmed in by 
high precipices or lost in woods and forests. Such a country is full 
of intricacy and obstruction to an invading army, but affords easy 
communications to the natives, who know the passes from one valley 
to another, and who are used to make their way even when there is 
no path to assist them. The original population was Indian, con- 
sisting, probably, of descendants of the ancient l’uropamisada *. 8 It 
had, at a comparatively recent period, been conquered and reduced 
1 o a sort of villanage by certain Afghan tribes; and they, in their 
i uni, were dispossessed, about a century before this period, by the 
Eusofzeis, a tribe from near Candaliar, which had just suffered a 
similar expulsion from its native seats. With such possessions, and 
with their numerous vassals, the Eusofzeis added the pride of wealth 
10* the independence natural t mountaineers; and their self-im- 
portance was increased by their democratic constitution. Though 
each of their clans had an hereditary chief, ho had no authority in 
time of peace, except to consult the people and to make known 
their wishes to the other clans. Internal affairs were conducted by 
the inhabitants of each village 1 ; causes were tried by a sort of jury, 
and meetings for one or other purpose were constantly hold in the 
public apartment of the village, which served also as a place of 
relaxation for the inhabitants, and of entertainment to guests or 
passing strangers. The land was equally divided ; and equality 
was maiirained by new distributions of it from time to time. The 
Indian vassals were well treated, but they had no share in the 
government; and the conquerors were not more distinguished by 
their fair complexions than the superiority apparent in their de- 
meanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to the 
south had been longer settled there, and had had more intercourse 
with the Mahometans of India ; but some of those in the Solimiini 
mountains had a still more frigged country and loss civilized man- 
mu^ than the Eusofzeis. The emperor Baber had endeavoured to 
bring the north-eastern tribes under his dominion, and partially sue- 
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ceeded with some. He failed entirely with the jSpbfizeis, though 
he employed the means of conciliation as well af detractive inroads 
into the accessible part of their country. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which had 
sect ortho sprung up, many years before, among this portion of the 
Kouaiiciiiaa. Afghans. A person, named Bayazid, had then assumed 
the character of a prophet ; had set*aside the Korin, and taught 
that nothing existed except God, wlio fill d aJl space and was the 
substance of all forms. The Divinity despised all worship and re- 
jected all mortifications ; but lie exacted implicit obedience to his 
prophet, who was th most perfect manifestation of himself. The 
believers wei., authorized to seize on the lands and property of in- 
fidels, and were promised, in time, the don /inion of the whole earth. 
Bayazid soon formed a numerous sect (which took the name of 
Roushema, or enlightened), and established his authority in tho 
hills of Soliinan and Kheiber, with an influence over the neighbour- 
ing tribes. He was so long successful, that the government was 
obliged to make an exertion to put him down. His own presump- 
tion and the blind confidence of his followers led him to meet the 
royal troops in the plain. He was defeated with great slaughter, 
and died soon after of fatigue and vexation. 3 His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark, at the head of their column ; but 
they ceased to be formidable beyond their hills till about A.D. 158b, 
when one of the youngest, named Jelala, assumed tho command, 
and exercised it with such vigour, that the ordinary government of 
Cabul was found incompetent to resist him. When Prince Hakim 
died, and Cabul came directly under Akber, the government was 
given to Raja Man Sing, whose talents and connexion with the em- 
peror were supported by the forces which he could draw from his 
hereditary dominions. Even these advantages did not prove effec- 
tual ; and one of the professed objects of Akber’s expedition to the 
Indus was to settle the Afghans. With this view he sent jmccessive 
detachments from his camp on the east bank of the Iiraus; and 
commenced his operations by a*, attack on the Eusofzeis, although 
they had long before ^quarrelled with the Rouslienias, and renounced 
the tenets of the sect. 

The chief commanders in the force detached were Zein Klian, 
Destruction the emperor’s foster-brother, andflMja Bir Bal, his greatest 
vading army personal favourite. So great was the importance attached 
E&sorzcis. to this expedition that Abul Fazl relates o that he himself 
a d lsae drew lots with Bir Bal who should command one of the divi- 
ahm* ; s i° ns > an( l was much mortified by being disappointed idPiis 
si far. * opportunity of distiuguisliing liimself : his brother Feizi ac- 

3 Dr. Leyden’s account of the Raushenia Sect, Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. p. 3G3. 
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companicd the 1 e . 4 The open country was soon overrun and laid 
waste ; but onv Bir Bal’s. advancing up one of the valleys, 
]ie found himse* y degrees, involved among defiles, where there 
uas no outlet, an* at last obliged to give up the enterprise, 
and retrace his ste i the plain. Zein Khan showed more perse- 
verance : he made way through many rugged and dangerous 
mountains, and eve. lit a redoubt in a pla-e convenient for con- 
trolling the neighbor oJ ; *but his troops were by this time so 
much exhausted by t m, and so much harassed by the increas- 
ing numbers and audit )f their enemies, that he was compelled 

to form a junction wh r Bal ; and both 'unbilled would have 
1k»cii unable to pursue t>. perations if tlmy had not, received fur- 
ther reinforcements from r ;r. 

They now resumed the ^an of invasion. Bir Bal was on bad 
terms with Zein Khan, and it was contrary to the strongest reirnm- 
Mranoes of the latter that they determined to risk their whole force 
in a desperate attack on the Afghans. The resolution taken, they 
advanced into the mountains. They soon came to a strong pass, 
which Bir Bal succeeded in ascending; but on reaching tho top, 
after a day of fatigue, lie was set on by the Afghans, with such 
effect, that liis men dispersed, and made their way, as they best 
could, to the plain. Zein Khan, who had remained at the foot of 
ilie pass, was attacked at the s;„ne time, and defended himself with 
difficulty, during the night and part of the next day, when both 
chiefs were at last enabled to come to a halt, and to collect tlieir 
scattered forces. Zein Khan recommended that they should endea- 
vour to capitulate with the enemy ; but Bir Bal could not be pre- 
vailed oil to accede to any of liis suggestions ; and, having received 
information that the Afghans intended to complete the ruin of the 
army by anight attack, he marched off his troops without consulting 
Zein Kh&n, and endeavoured to make his way through a defile, 
which would have afforded him the means of retreating to the open 
country. The intelligence was probably given for the purpose of 
drawing him into an ambuscade, for he had no sooner reached tho 
-gorge at the head of the pass than he was assailed on all sides by the 
Afghans, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and arrows, 
and, rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, sword in hand, on his 
astonished soldiers. All attempts to preserve order on his part were 
vain ; men, horses, and elephants were huddled together in their 
flight down the defile ; and Bir Bal himself, with several other chiefs 
of note, were slain in the rout and slaughter wliicli ensued. Nor 
wap Zein Khdn more fortunate in his position on the plaiiff for, 
although dining tho day he kept up an orderly retreat, amidst 

4 Akbern^mch. 

2 g 2 
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swarms of archers, matchlock men, and ^lingers ; yet, after a short 
respite which lie was allowed in the evening, the alarm of “The 
Afghans! ” was again raised, and his troops fled in disorder, during 
the darkness of the night, losing many men killed, and more pri- 
soners, while he, himself, escaped on foot, and made his way with 
difficulty to Attok. 5 

The rnfws of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor’s camp. 
One of his sons, Prince Morad, under the guidance of R&ja Tddar 
Mai, was ordered out with a force to check the approach of tin* 
Afghans. After the first apprehension had subsided, the prince was 
recalled, and the force left under the command of Tddar Mai and 
Jifija Man Sing. 

Akber refused to see Zein Khan, and was long inconsolable for 
the death of 13ir Pal. As the raja’s body was never found, a report 
gained currency that lie was still alive among the prisoners : and it 
was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a long time afterwards, an 
impostor appeared in his name; and as this second Pir Pal died be- 
fore lie reached the court, Akber again wore mourning as for his 
friend, Pir Pal’s favour was owing to his companionable qualities, 
no less than to his solid merit, lie was a man of very lively con- 
versation, and many of his witty sayings are still current in India. 6 

The Eusofzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages. 
Tddar Mai and Man Sing took up and fortified positions in different 
parts of the country, and prevented the Eusofzcis from cultivating 
their portion of the plain. Py these means, according to Abul 
Eazl, they were reduced to unqualified submission ; and, in reality, 
some temporary agreement or tacit understanding was brought 
about, so as to leave Mail Sing at liberty to act against the Pousho- 
nias, under Jelala, in the southern and western hills. 

Accordingly, in the course of the same summer, he marched 
a.i». ir,H6. against them ; and, after being exposed to considerable 
A.n. 9U5. hazard, he succeeded in gaining a partial success. The 
Poushenias, how ever, stood their ground, and the ascendeimy of the 
a.i>. 15S7. government was not r stored till the next year, when a 
A h combined attack was made by Man Sing, from Ciibul, and. 


5 Akbcrnamoh. Muntakhab ul Tawil ; 

rikh. Khilfi Ivhan. Abul Fuzl must have 
been minutely informed of the real his- 
tory of this transaction ; but his anxiety 
to soften the disgrace of Akbcr’s arms, 
and to refrain from any tiling that may 
reflect on Bir Bal, was so great, that his 
account is confused and contradictory, 
and fliavo been obliged to supply his 
deficiencies from the “ Muntakhab ul Ta- 
wdrikh.” As a proof of the defects I have 
.ascribed to him, I may mention that, 


although he gives a full and even elo- 
quent description of the total destruction 
of the army, he concludes by stating the 
loss at 500 men. Khsifi Khan, with cq#il 
inaccuracy, asserts that of 40,000 or 50,000 
horse and foot, not a mv/lc person escaped 
alive. The defeat leems to have taken 
place in the mountains of Swat, and the 
names given to the passes arc Karafc^ or 
Karah-Korah, and Biftmdzci. 

6 Chiefly from the Muntakhab ul TavwC- 
rikh. 
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a force detached by Akber, to cross the Indus to the south of the 
salt range, and come in on the enemy from their rear. Jelala was 
at t hat time completely defeated ; lie, however, almost immediately 
renewed his operations, which were kept up for many From 
years, and were sometimes aided by contests between the A -^ 0 1587, 
go\ eminent and the Eusofzeis, which produced no perma- A,Di 1600 ‘ 
lient results. During this time, it was the policy of the Moguls to 
prevent the cultivation of the fertile plains and valleys ; so that 
Jehila was often compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong 
countries he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles on 
more equal ground, lie was several times obliged to fly to the 
mountiftns of the Oafirs, and once to the court of Abdullah, the Khan 
of the Uzbeks: still lie always returned and renewed his attacks ; 
and in A.i). 1000, he was in sufficient strength to obtain possession 
of the city of Ghazni. 

This was the last of Jelala’s exploits. He was soon driven out 
of the city ; and, being repulsed and wounded in an attempt which 
.ie afterwards made to recover it, lie was pursued on his retreat and 
was overtaken and killed before lie could make his way to a place 
of safety. 

The religious war v as continued by In's successors, during the 
two next reigns (of Johangir and Shah Johan) ; and when, at last, 
ilia enthusiasm of the Jlouslm das wore out, the free spirit of the 
Afghans, which had owed nothing to its success, survived its extinc- 
tion : the north-eastern tribes were never more formidable than in 
1 he reign of Aural lgzib ; and the Eusofzeis have resisted repeated 
attacks from the Mogul emperors, and afterwards from the Imperfect 
kings of Persia and Gabul, and retain their turbulent in- ata^cC/of 
dependence undiminished to the present, (lay. 7 iin.tn jiurs. 

The nature of the war with Jelala had not, latterly, been such as 
to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the adjoining countries. 
It was some years before the death of that leader, that he made the 
important acquisitions of Sind and Oandahar. 

The province of Sind had passed from the Arghuus 8 into an- 


7 Abul Fnzl’s account of those wars is a 
carious specimen of his adulation and his 
inconsistency. Immediately after liir Hal’s 

oulamity (that is, in the first year of the 
^r), lie says : “ The highlands were soon 
cleared of the rubbish of rebellion. JMany 
were killed, and a large number took re- 
fuge in I'rdn and Tifran (Persia nnd Tar- 
tary) j and thus the countries of Ikljaur. 
Swsld, and Tirab, which are rarely to he 
equalled in the world for their climate and 
fertility, and the plenty of tlieir fruits, 
Mere cleansed of these wicked «w retches.’ * 


Yet this alleged conclusion of the war 
does not prevent Abul Fazl’s relating tho 
various events which took place during the 
course of it in the remaining fifteen years 
that are included in his history. He even 
accounts for Akber’s fourteen years* stay 
in the Punjab, by “ his being at one time 
engaged in suppressing the Tajiks (Rou- 
sh enias), and at another in reducing the 
inhabitants of the northern hills.” *(CluiU 
mem’s MS. '/hinsfatiuHS of ihc ALhcnnhurh.') 

8 See pp. 391, 392, and Appendix, Sturt . 
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other family of military adventurers, and Akber took advantage of 
conquest of some dissensions which afterwards took place among these 
new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old possession of 
the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from Lalidr, where he was him- 
a.i». 1591, self at the time, to enter Sind from the north, and lay siege 

A.n. 999. t j ie g e ] lw £ n> the ] CO y to Lower Sind, and a place 

of great importance to the security of the whole province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of Sind, 
who drew near with his army, and entrenched himself in such a 
situation that Akber s general could neither attack him nor cany- 
on the siege while he was so near. 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the ftnperor 
himself. He sent another detachment to enter Sind by the way of 
Amercdt; and, by thus distracting the attention of the chief, 
deprived him of the advantages of his position, and before long, 
reduced him to give up the province. He received very favourable 
a.i>. 1592, terms, and was appointed by Akber, according to that 
a. ir. loon. monarch’s practice, to a high rank among tlie nobles of 
the empire. 

It is mentioned in the “ Akbernameh ” that the chief of Sind 
employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and had also 200 natives 
dressed as Europeans. These were, therefore, tlie first Sepoys in 
India. 

The same chief is also said to have had a fort defended by an 
Arab garrison : the first instance in which I have observed any 
mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so much 
esteemed. 

After the treacherous seizure of Candahar by Humayun, the 
Recovery of king of Persia made several attempts to recover possession. 
Candahar. } ul( j 11() success until the beginning of Akber’s reign, 

when the divided state of the monarchy enabled him to effect his 
purpose. Similar disorders in the early part of the reign of Shall 
Abbas gave a corresponding advantage to Akber. The Persian 
chiefs fell out among themselves , one of them lied to India ; and 
all parties ultimately turned their eyes to the same quarter ; so that, 
a.d. i59i, at length, both the town and territory fell, without a blow, 
A.n. im)3. mto the 1 lands of the Mogul prince. 


A.D. 1591, 

▲.n. 1003. 


Those proceedings led- to no quarrel with Fersia : Shah AbMs 
was fully employed at home, and being desirous of Akber’s assi® 
ance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed the friendly inter- 
course which had long been suspended between the courts, and 
patiently waited his opportunity of recovering Oandah&r ; which did 
not present itself till after the death of Akber. 

The acquisition of OandahAr placed Akber in complete possession 
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of Iiis hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus (the wap with the 
north-eastern Afghans being now confined to the moun- 
tains) ; and nearly at the same time lie had completed the <»i uindostan. 
conquest of Hindostan Proper. Sind had fallen in 1592 ; the last 
attempt at rebellion in Casliim'r was quashed about the same time ; 
the reduction of Bengal was completed by the submission of Orissa ; 
and all disturbances in Guzerat terminated by the death of Mo- 
znfl'cr in 1593 ; so that the whole of Hindostan to the Nerbadda 
was more under Akber’s authority than it had been under any for- 
mer king. The rana of ,Oudipur, indeed, continued unsubdued; 
but the other Itajput chiefs were changed from jealous tributaries to 
active ffcd attached adherents. 

The next object for Akber was to extend liis dominions over the 
Deckan. As early as a.d. 1580 he had taken up the Expedition to 
cause of Burhan, a brother of Murtezza Nizam Shah, the th<! ,Xckan * 
fourth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to administer the govern- 
ment on the ground of the mental derangement of its actual pos- 
sessor. An expedition sent by Akber from Malwa to support 
.Ibis claim had failed, and Burhan remained for some years under 
Akber’s protection. At a later period (a.d. 1592), after his bro- 
ther’s death, Burhan acquired possession of his hereditary kingdom 
without any aid from Akber; but he found it divided by internal 
faction, and engaged in war vr h his neighbour the king of Bfjapur. 
All these distractions were increased on the death of Burhan. That 
event happened after a short reign ; and in a.d. 1595 there were no 
less than four parties in the field, each supporting a separate claim- 
ant. The chief of the party that was in possession of the capital 
had recourse to the aid of the Moguls ; and at his invitation, Prince 
Mortal entered the Deckan from Guzerat, and Mi'rza Khun, the 
Khani Khanan, from Malwa, the two armies forming a junction 
within a short distance of Ahmednagar. But, in the mean time, the 
chief by whom they were called in had been ol >liged to leave a.d. 1595 , 

1 J in t i ,< i , about Nov.; 

the capital, and it was now 111 the hands of (./hand ►Sultana, a . h .^ oo 4 , 
or Cliand Bibi, one of the most distinguished women that endotRabi 
have ever appeared 111 India. I his princess was acting as Cli4ml Sul _ 
regent for her infant nephew, Bahadur Nizafn Shah, and t! ' ma - 
she no sooner was aware of the approach of the Moguls than she 
applied herself to conciliate the king of Byapur, her relation, and at 
flie same time to reconcile the heads of the other internal parties ; 
that all might, for a time at least, unite to resist the power whose 
ambition threatened equal danger to them all. So successful was 
her appeal, that one of the chiefs, Nehang, an Abyssinian, imme- 
diately set out to join her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar while 
tlio Moguls were in the act of investing the place : the other two 
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likewise laid aside tlieir private animosities, and joined the army of 
If e \hmed CC tken marching against the Moguls. These pre- 

iwgar. parutions increased the eagerness of Prince Mortal. He 
pressed on the siege, find had already run two mines under the 
works, when they were discovered and rendered useless by the coun- 
termines of the besieged, Chand JJibi herself superintending the work- 
men, and exposing herself to the same dangers as the rest. The 
third mine was fired before the means taken to render it ineffectual 
were completed : the counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was 
made in the wall, and such a sudden terror was struck among those 
who defended it, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
and leaving the road open to the storming party which waAlvanc- 
ing. Hut they were soon recalled by Chand Bibi. who Hew to the 
breach in full armour, with a veil over her face and a naked sword 
in her hand ; and having thus checked the first assault of the 
Moguls, she continued her exertions till every power within the 
place was called forth against them : matchlock-balls and arrows 
poured on them from the works; guns were brought to bear upon 
the breach ; rockets, gunpowder, and other combustibles were thrown 
among the crowd in the ditch ; and the garrison in front opposed so 
steady a resistance, that, after an obstinate and bloody contest, 
which* lusted till evening, the Moguls wore obliged to draw off their 
troops and postpone the renewal of the assault till the next day. But 
the garrison and inhabitants hud been raised to enthusiasm by the 
example of the regent ; and, as her activity and energy were not 
slackened during the night, the Moguls found, when the day dawned, 
that the breach had been built up to such a height as to render it 
impossible' to mount it without new mines. Meanwhile the con- 
federates drew near; and, though the Moguls were still superior in 
the field, they were unwilling to risk all on the chance of a battle. 
Chand Bibi, on the other hand, was well aware of the precarious 
agreed on. duration of a combination like the present; and both par- 
A.H. hm> i, ties w ere well satisfied to come to terms, the king of Ah- 
A*S. a iB96 f mednagar surrendering the emperor his claims on 
February. 1 ierur, ( >f which he had recently made a conquest. 9 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
w r ar renewed broke out in Ahuiednagar. One Mohammed Khan, whom 

and extended f , , , . , ” , , . . . . . 

to the whole. (jhaiul lhui mm appointed pesliwa, or prime minister, 
ijeckau. plotted against ner authority, and finally applied for aid to 

9 Chand Bibi is the favourite heroine of expended, she loaded* her guns success- 
tlie Decknn, and is the subject of many : ively with copper, with silver, and with 
fabulous stories. Even Khali Khan men- gold coin, and that it wus not till she had 
tions her having fired silver balls into the , begun to fire away jewels, that she con- 
Mogul camp ; and the common tradition sented to make peace, 
at Ahinednngar is, that when her shot was 10 The title of peshwa (i. e. leader) ha<l 
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] Vince Morad. The prince was already engaged in a depute with 
the Heckan princes about, the boundaries of Berar ; both parties lmd 
once more recourse to hostilities, and before the expiration of a. year 
from the peace they again met each other in the Held in greater 
force than before. 

The king of C&ndesh, who acknowledged himself A kber’s sulfject, 
appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king of Golconda 
had now joined his forces to those of Bfjapiir and Ahmednagar. 
The battle took place on the river God&veri : though maintained 
wifelfi great fury for two days, its result was indecisive. a.i».t5!mj. 
The Moguls claimed the victory, but made no attempt to JanTr.or.’ ° 
advance ; and their ill-success, together with the disagreement be- 
tween Prince Morad and the Kliani Khanan, induced Akbor to 
both. Abul Kazl (the author), who was his primo 
minister, $nd liad been lately in temporary disgrace, was sent to 
remove the prince; and, if necessary, to take the com- AkterpKs 
maud of the army. His representations convinced Akber thp 1M iiS£m. 
Iliat Ijis ouj!h\ presence was required: he therefore left the l’anjAl) 
the end of 151)8 (after a residence of fourteen years in the 
count^fes near the Indus); and before the middle of 151)1) lie ar- 
rived on the river Kerbadda. The strong fortress of Doulatdbad ' 
had been taken before ho appeared; several other hill forts fell 
about the same time; and as »on as the royal army reached Bur- 
luinpur, on the Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son, 
Prince Dinial, and the Kh&ni Khanan, to lay siege to Ahmednagar. 
Gbaud Bibfs government was now in a more disturbed state than 
ever. Neliang, tlici Abyssinian chief* who liad joined her in All- 
mednagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now besieging 
her. lie drew oil* on the approach of the Moguls; but the intes- 
tine disturbances still rendered a defence h opr less ; and Chaml 
Bibf was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, when the i ** a of 
soldiery, instigated by her tactions opponents, hurst into t,cn«.‘ ' 
the female apartments and put her to death. Then* treason brought 
its own reward: in a few days the breach was practicable; the 
storm took place ; the Moguls gave no quarter to the fighting 
men ; and the young king, who fell into their hands, was sent 
prisoner to the hill fort of Gwalior. But the fall of the Taking of 
capital did not produce the submission at the kingdom, gar. 

Another pageant king was set up and tne dynasty was a.i>. jeon, 
not finally extinguished till the reign of Shall Johan, in ^“looil 3, ’ 
a. d. 1G37. • Safttr - 


been used under the Buhmani sovereigns. Satdra so long governed the Maratta em* 
It lias since become famous as that under pire. 
which the Brain in ministers of the ritja of 
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Akbcr re* 
turns to 
Hindustan. 


A.D. 1601. 

end of 
A.n. 1009. 


Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had. taken 
Conquest of place between Akber and his vassal, the former king of 
C&ndcsh, which induced the emperor to annex that coun- 
try to his immediate dominions. The military operations 
which ensued occupied Akber for nearly a year, and it was 
not till some months after the storm of Ahmednagar that the reduc- 
tion of the province was completed by the fall of Asirghar, when 
Akber appointed Prince Danial viceroy of Candcsli and Berar, with 
spring of the lvliani Khanan for his adviser ; and inarched, himself, 

to Agra, leaving the command in the Deckan and the 
prosecution of the conquest of Ahmednagar to Abul Fazl. 

Before his departure Akber had received embassies and presents 
Refractory from the kings of Bijapur and GoWuula* and had married 
finiutart 1 his son Danial to the (laughter of the former puin^fei 1 
Hou, Seifm. Akber’s return to ITindostan was rendered necessary by 
the refractory conduct of his oldest son, Selim . 12 The prince, who 
was now turned of thirty, does not appear to have been deficient in 
natural abilities; but bis temper had been exasperated, .and Iris un- 
derstanding impaired, by the excessive use of wine and oj>iutn . 13 
He had always looked on Abul Fazl as his mortal enemy ; and the 
temporary disgrace of that minister, and his subsequent removal to 
the Deckan, were concessions made by Akber to the complaints and 
jealousy of his son. On his own departure for the Deckan, AkbeV 
declared Selim liis successor, appointed him viceroy of Ajmfr, and 
committed to him the conduct of the war with the rdna of Oudipur, 
sending Raja Man Sing to assist him with his arms and counsels. 
After much loss of time Selim set forth on this duty, and had made 
some progress in the fulfilment of it, when intelligence arrived of 
the revolt under Osman in Bengal,* of which province Man Sing 
was the viceroy. He immediately set off for his government ; and 
Selim, now free from all control, and seeing the emperor’s whole 
force employed in other quarters, was tempted to seize on the pro- 


11 The account of the operations in the 
Deckan is from the “ Akbornamch,” and 
Fcrishta, especially his “History of Ah- 
mednngnr,” vol. iii. 

12 Afterwards the Emperor Jchangir. 

13 His own account is, that in his youth 
he used to drink at least tw^nte. cups of 
wine a day, each cup containiz^ialf a six 
(six ounces, i. c, nearly half a pint) ; and 
that if he was a single hour without his 
beverage, liis hands began to shako, and 
he wa9 unable to sit at rest. After he 
came to the throne, he says, he drank 
only five cups (i, e. little more than a 
quart), and only took it after nightfall. 


T does not appear how long he adhered 
to this sobriety. {Price's Jchdmjir , pp. (5, 
7.) Drinking seems to have been the 
vice of the age among the Mahometan 
kings and groat men: Baber and Humti- 
yun both drank hard : the princes of 
Turk dynasties seem all to have had the 
same propensity; and even the SJdfis of 
Persia, so lately elevated by the sanctity 
of their family, not only drank to excess 
in private, but made« their piles of cups 
and fiagons of gold and jewels compose 
a great part of the splendour of their 
court. 
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vinces of Hindostan for himself. He marched to Agra*; and, as 
the governor of that city contrived to elude his demands A . R lfi00( 
for its surrender, he proceeded to Allahalmd, and took pos- Jj, ,u } 0 o 9 , v ‘ ' 
session of the surrounding countries of Oud and Behar. sl,fil5An - 
He at the same time seized on the local treasure, amounting to 
thirty lacs of rupees (300,0007.), and assumed the title of king. 

However much Akber may have been afflicted by this conduct, 
he determined not to drive his son to extremities. He wrote a 
temperate letter, warning him of the consequences of his conduct, 
and assuring him of his own undiminished affection, if he would in 
time return to the path of his duty. As these remonstrances were 
soon followed by Akber’s return to Agra, Selim replied in the most 
submissive terms, and actually marched as far as Et avail with the 
professed intention of waiting on his father. Whether he in reality 
intended his approach to bo hostile, or entertained apprehensions 
for his own safety, he spared no efforts to raise troops, and had as- 
sembled such a body that Akber sent to desire him to advance 
slightly attended, or else to return to Allahabad. Selim chose the 
latter course. It is not improbable that this retreat was procured 
by negotiation; for it was soon followed by a grant of Hen gal and 
Orissa by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidelity 
and devotion on the part of the latter. During this dc- Murder or 
ceitful calm, the prince had an pportunity, which he did AbulFazl * 
not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, while he in- 
liicted the severest blow on the foldings of his father. Abul lfazl 
had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, and was advancing 
with a small escort towards Gwalior, when he fell into an ambus- 
cade laid for him by Naming Deo, raja of O'rclia in Bundelcand, at 
the instigation of Prince Selim*; and although he defended himself 
with great gallantly, he was cut off with most of his attendants, and 
his head sent to the prince. 14 Akber was deeply affected AD 1G02f 
by the intelligence of this event. lie shed abundance of A ' ,, • 1UJ1 ‘ 
tears, and passed two "days and nights without food or sleep. Ho 
immediately sent a force against Nursing J)eo, with orders to seize 
his family, ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on 
other occasions he never permitted. He does not seem to have 
known of his son’s share in the crime : so far from interrupting his 
intercourse with him, lie sent Sclima Sult*a, one of his wives, who 

14 Selim, in his Memoirs, written after father. (Price's Memoirs of Jchiuujir, p. 33.) 
he was emperor, acknowledges the mur- One of his first acts after his accession 
der, and defends it on the ground that was to promote the murderer, N arsing 
Abul Fazl had persuaded Akber to re- Dc<5 (who had escaped the unrelenting 
nounce the Kordn, and to deny the divine pursuit of Akber), to a high station, and 
mission of Mahomet. On the same ground he always continued to treat him with fa- 
he justifies his own rebellion agaiusc his vour and confidence. 
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had adopted Selim after his own mother’s death, to endeavour to 
soothe his mind and bring about an entire reconciliation. 

This embassy was attended with the desired effect. Selim soon 
Rocondiia- after repaired to court and made his submission. Akber 

tiunot Akbrr 'll* . 11.1 

wiib scifiii, received lnm with ins usual kindness, and conferred on 
him the privilege of using the royal ornaments. Selim was soon 
a.d. 1603, after again despatched with a force against the rana of Oudi- 
ah . iou . j n ' ir . | )U t ] le protracted his march on various pretences, 
misconiiuct and showed so little disposition to involve himself in a per- 
ofsiifm. manent contest of that nature, that Akber, desirous to 
avoid a rupture at all costs, sent him leave to return to his almost 
independent residence of Allahabad. Here he gave himself up more 
than ever to debauchery. He had always entertained a peculiar dis- 
like for his eldest, son, Prince Klrnsru, whose own Wily and violence 
seem to have given him reason for his displeasure. Some circum- 
stance in their disputes at this time so affected Khusru’s mother (the 
sister of Jvaja Man Sing) that site swallowed poison, and thus added 
a fresh sting to the already inflamed mind of her husband. Selim’s 
irascibility now became so great that his attendants were afraid to 
approach him; and he was guilty of cruelties which had been so 
long disused that they excited horror among all who heard of 
them, and which were peculiarly repugnant to the humane nature 
of Akber. 15 

The emperor was much perplexed as to the course to pursue, and 
determined to try the effect of a personal interview with his son. 
lie therefore set off for Allahabad, and had advanced one or two 
marches, when ho heard of the alarming illness of his own mother, 
and returned just in time to receive her last breath. 

On hearing of this journey, and the cause of its suspension, Se- 
lim, perl taps animated by some sense of duty or natural affection, 
or perhaps conceiving that his interests would be best served by his 
presence at court, determined to repair to Agra, and to submit in 
good ca rnest to liis father. * 

On reaching Agra he was kintby received, but was for a short 
un«ii. S rVr. ucd ^ lllu placed under restraint ; and either to lessen the dis- 
wonaVier' 1 8 mco his*> confinement, or to prevent liis indulging ill 
released. his usual excesses, lie was put under the care of a phy- 
sician. Hefore long lie was restored to freedom and to favour. Still 
wiVhwiwn violence of his temper does not appear to have abated ; 
son, Khusru. and liis jealousy of his son, Khusru, led to such a dis- 

«, 

15 On one occasion Selim ordered an the son of a man who could not sec a dead 
offender to be flayed alive, and Akber bc.'-st flayed without pain could be guilty 
.could n#t conceal his disgust when he of such cruelty to a human being, 
beatd of it, but suid he wondered l\ow 
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orderly scone at an elephant fight in Akber’s presence, that ho was 
in imminent danger of again incurring the public displeasure of the 
emperor. Khusru took up the quarrel with as much vehemence as 
his father, and did all lie could to exasperate Akber against him. It 
is even probable that Jvlmsru had, long ere this, entertained views of 
supplanting his father in the succession ; and Selim, in his Memoirs, 
appears to have been convinced that jfkber at one time had serious 
thoughts of such a supersession ; lfi but the real favourite with Akhcr, 
as well as with Selim himself, was Khurram, 17 the third and young- 
est son of the latter ; and their preference of that prince was among 
the principal causes of the discontent of his elder brother. 

Akber had, some years before, lost his second son, Mordd: he 
now received accounts of the death of his third son, 1 kinial, n^ihof 
who fell a victim to intemperance in the thirtieth year of 
his age. His health having already received a severe 8on ‘ 
shock from his excess, lie was obliged to pledge his word to his father 
to leave off the use of wine, and was so surrounded by people of the 
emperor's, that he was unable to gratify his propensity, which had 
hrcome irresistible, llis resource wus'to have liquor secretly con- 
veyed to him in the barred of a fowling-piece; and having thus 
again free access to indulgence, he soon brought his life to a close. 
This calamity was felt by Akber in the degree that was to be ex- 
pected from the strength of his * itachments; and it is probable that 
his domestic, afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began 
to prey upon his spirits and undermine his health. 

lie appears to have been for some time ill, 18 when, in the middle 
of September, It >0.1, his complaint came on with additional siikmw«.f 
violence, accompanied by total loss of appetite ; and it Akl, ‘‘ r ’ 
became apparent, before long* that there were little hopes of his 
recovery. For the last ten days he was confined to his bod; and 
although he appears to have retained his faculties to the last, ho was 
no longer capable of taking part in business. From this time, all eyes 
were directed to the succession, and the court became an intrigues rc- 
arena for the struggles of the contending parties. Nelim snu-cwion. 
was the acknowledged heir, and the only remaining son of the em- 
peror; but his rebellion had weakened his reputation, and lie was 
now in a sort of disgrace, removed from in’s troops, and from all 
those over whom he was accustomed to exercise authority. On the 
qthcr hand, Itaja Man Sing was maternal uncle to Khusru, Unsuccessful 
who was, moreover, married to the daughter of Aziz, the to set UM ill! 
Khan i A'zim, # tho first of Akber’s generals ; and those 
great personages, foreseeing an increase to their own power in the 


Trice’s Memoirs of Jch ting lr, p. 33. 
17 Afterwards Shiih Jeliait. 


18 Price’s Memoirs of Jehiingir, p. 70. 
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succession* of their young relation, took immediate measures for 
securing the palace which forms also the citadel of Agra, and made 
all dispositions for placing Kliusru on the throne. Selim was now 
justly alarmed for his personal safety, and forbore visiting the palace 
on pretence of illness. His son, Prince Khurram, though only a 
boy, disregarded both his fabler’s injunctions and his own danger, 
and declared that lie would never quit his grandfather while he con- 
tinued to live. Akber was distressed by his son’s absence, of which 
he surmised the cause. He repeatedly expressed his anxiety to see 
him and again pronounced him the lawful successor to the kingdom, 
while he expressed his desire that Kliusru should be provided for 
by a grant of the province of Bengal. These declarations, together 
with the exertions of some of the most respectable nobles^ who still 
adhered to Selim, had a great effect in drawing off the inferior chiefs 
who had attached themselves to the opposite party ; and Aziz soon 
perceived that he was likely to be deserted if he persevered, and 
took the prudent course of opening a private negotiation with Selim. 
Man Sing, whose influence depended on the loyalty of his followers 
to himself and not to the emperor, was not exposed to the same 
danger ; but finding himself left alone, and having received flatter- 
ing overtures from Selim, he also at length promised his support to 
the heir apparent, who now repaired to the palace, and was affec- 
tionately received by the dying monarch. The last moments of 
neath of Akber are only recorded by his successor. He says that, 
ah iSij’ ^ lIS interview, Akber desired him to bring all his omrahs 
octi 13. * into the chamber where lie was lying; “for,” said he, “ I 
cannot bear that any misunderstanding should subsist between you 
and those who have, for so many years, shared in my toils and been 
the companions of my glory.” When they were assembled he de- 
livered a suitable address to them ; and, after wistfully regarding 
them all round, he desired them to forgive any offences of which he 
might have been guilty towards any of them. Selim now threw 
himself at his feet, and burst into a passion of tears; but Akber 
pointed to his favourite scymitar, nd made signs to his son to bind 
it on in his presence. He seems afterwards to have recovered from 
this exhaustion : he Addressed liimself to Selim, and earnestly con- 
jured him to look to the comfort of tho ladies of liis family, and not 
to forget or forsake his old friends and dependents. After tills he 
permitted one of the chief mullahs, who was a personal friend of 
Selim’s, to be brought to him, and in his presence he repeated the 
Mahometan confession of faith, and died in all the 'forms of a good 
Mussulman . 19 

10 Akber was buried near Agra. His pyramid, surrounded externally with clois- 
tomb is thus described by Dishop Hebor. ters, galleries, and domes, diminishing 
The. central building “is a sort of solid gradually on ascending it, till it ends in 
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Akber is described as a strongly built and handsome inan, with 
an agreeable expression of countenance, and very capti- H »8 
rating manners. 20 lie was endowed witli great personal charactcr - 
stre igth and activity. In his youth he indulged in wine and good 
living, but early became sober and abstemious, refraining from ani- 
mal food on particular days, making altogether nearly a fourth part 
of the year. He was always satisfied with very little sleep, and 
frequently spent whole nights in those philosophical discussions of 
which ho was so fond. Although so constantly engaged in wars, 
and although he made greater improvements in civil government 
than any other king of India ; yet, by his judicious distribution of 
his time, and by his talents for the despatch of business, he always 
enjoyed abundant leisure for study and amusement. He was fond 
of witnessing fights of animals, and all exercises of strength and 
skill ; but his greatest pleasure was in limiting, especially in cases 
like the destruction of tigers, or the capture of herds *of wild ele- 
phants, which gave a scope to his enjoyment of adventure and 
exertion. lie sometimes also underwent fatigue for the mere plea- 
sure of the exercise, as when he rodo from Ajmi'r to Agra (220 
miles) in two successive days, and in many similar journeys on 
horseback, besides walks on fool of thirty or forty miles in a day. 

1 J is history is filled with instances of romantic courage, and he 
vVms to have been stimulated l ^ a sort of instinctive love of’ danger 
as often as by any rational motive. Yet he showed no fondness for 
war : he was always ready to take the field and to remain there, 
exerting all his talents and energy, while his presence was required ; 
but when the fate of a war was oneo decided, he returned to tlio 
general government of his empire, and left it to his lieutenants to 
carry on the remaining military operations. These were, in some 
eases, very long protracted; but his conquests, when concluded, 
were complete ; and no purtof India, except that near the capital, 
can be said to have been thoroughly subdued until bis time. He 
was not free from ambition ; but as the countries he invaded had 
been formerly subject to Delhi, he would have incurred more blame 
than praise among his contemporaries if he had forborne from .at- 
tempting to recover them. * • 

a square platform of white marble sur- goons for a year or two after the first' con- 
rounded by the most elaborate lattice- quest of that territory by the British, 
work of the same material, in the centre 30 Price’s Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 45. 
of which is a small altar tomb, also of The following is the account given of him 
white marble, carved with a delicacy and by the Portuguese Jesuits who w r ent to 
beauty which do fuff justice to the mate- visit Min from Goa. lie *as about “fifty 
rial, and to the graceful forms of the years old, white like an European, and 
Arabic characters which form its chief of sagacious intellect. He received them 
ornament.” ( Bishop Heber's Narrative , vol. with singular affability,” &c. (Murray's 
i. p. 587.) This immense pile served as discoveries in Asia t vol. ii. p. 8U.) 
quarters to an European regiment of dra- 
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CHAPTER III. 

INTERNAL rOIJCY. 

lirT it is to his internal policy that Akhor owes his place in tlint 
Hi» internal highest order of princes, whose reigns have been a blessing 
Jilm^ttild 11 " to mankind; and that policy shows itself in different 
clvll ‘ shapes, as it affects religion or civil government. Akber’s 
tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign, and appears to have 
in* ppnorai been entirely in< lependent of any doubts on the divine origin 
anlunlpar- °l the Mahometan faith. It led him however to listen, 
tiaiity. without prejudice, to the doctrines of other religions, and 
involved him in enmity with the bigoted members of his own ; and 
must thus have contributed to shako his early belief, and to dispose 
him to question the infallible authority of the Kor&n. The politi- 
cal advantages of a new religion, which should take in all classes 

of his subjects, could not fail, moreover, to occur to him. In the 

ingress or first part of his reign, lie was assiduous in visiting sa- 
ins religious , A , *i 

opinion*. cred places, and m attendance on holy men : evon in the 

twenty-first year of his reign, he spoke seriously of performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; and it was not till the twenty-fourth year 
(a.T). 1571)) that lie made open profession of his latitudinarian 
opinions. 

It is not impossible that some even of the holy persons whom he 
visited may have held the free notions common with particular scots 
of Mahometan ascetics ; but the blame of corrupting Akber’s ortlio- 
Fdzi. doxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers on Feizi and his 
brother Abul Fazl. These eminent persons were the sons of a 
learned man named Mobarik, who was probably a native of N&gdr, 
and w r ho, at one time, taught a college*^ school of law and divinity 
at Agra, lie was at first a Sunni, but turned Sliia; and afterwards 
took to reading the philosophical works of the ancients, and be- 
came a free-thinker, or, according to his enemies, an atheist. So 
great a persecution was raised against him on this account, that he 
was constrained to give up his school, and fly with his family from 
Agra. His sons conformed, in all respects, to the Mahometan reli- 
gion; though it is probable Halt they never were deeply imbued 
with attachment to the sect. 

Feizi w as the first Mussulman that applied himself to a diligent 
Hi* transiu- study of Hindu literature and science. It does not appear 
tKimn™ whether liis attention was directed to these researches 
scm. by Akber, or whether he undertook them of liis own 
accord. It was, however, by the aid and under the direction of the 
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emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry into every branch 
of the knowledge of the Bramins. Besides Shanscrit works in poetry 1 
and philosophy, he made a version of the “ Bya Ganita ” and “ Lila- 
wati 99 of Bhdscara Ach&rya, the best Hebrew books on algebra and 
arithmetic. 

He likewise superintended translations made from the Shanscrit 
by other learned men, including one, at least, of the Ve- He superin- 
tlas, the two great historical and heroic poems the “ Malid iaSum hum 
Bh&rat,” and " B&mayana,” and the “ History of Cash- other i an- 
nul*,” the only specimen of that sort of composition in BuaBea * 
Shanscrit prose. 2 • 

Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to Shanscrit. 
He prevailed on a Christian priest, whom Abul Fazl calls Padre 
Favibatdn, and describes as learned in science and history, to come 
from Goa, and undertake the education of a few youths destined to 
be employed in translating the productions of Greek literature into 
Persian. Fei zi liimself was directed to make a correct version of 
the Evangelists. 3 

Feizi was first presented to Akberin the twelfth year of his reign, 
and introduced Abul Fazl six years later, in a.d. 1574. Abui Fail. 

Those brothers soon became the intimate friends and inseparable 
companions of their sovereign. They not only were the Akber's 
confidants of all liis new opi lions in religion, and liis 
advisers in his patronage of literature, both in foreign brotll( ’ rri- 
countries and in his own, but were consulted and employed in the 
most important affairs of government. Feizi was sent on a special 
embassy to the kings of the Dcckan previous to the invasion of 
that country; and Abnl Fazl lived to attain the highest military 
rank, and to hold the office of prime minister. Akber’s distress 
at the loss of Abul Fazl has been mentioned, and the account of 
his behaviour at the death of Feizi is the more to be relied on 
as it is given by an enemy. It was midnight when the news was 
brought to him that Feizi was dying; on which ho hastened to 
his apartment, but found him already nearly insensible : he raised 

1 Ho translated the “Nala and Dam- made the excellent Persian translation 
yanta,” an episode of the “ M&hd BhdrAt." now extent of Briber's “Memoirs," from 
(See p. 153.) Feizi was likewise author the Turkish. Among the distinguished 
of a great deal of original poetry, and of men of this time, all historians mention 
other works, in Persian, lie seems to Tansen, a celebrated composer, whose mu- 
liavc been more studious and less a man sic is still much admired. Even Zcin 
of the world than Abul Fazl. Khdn (so often mentioned as an able and 

^ Muntakhab ul Tawririkh. active general) is said to have played 

3 The taste for literature and accom- well on several instruments. Akber cn- 
plishmcnts seems to have been much dif- oouraged schools, at which Hindu as well 
fused in Akber's court : Aziz (or Khdni as Mahometan learning was taught, and 
A’zim) was a man of great learning ; Mfvza “ every one was educated accoi ding to 
Khrin (Khdn Khdnan), son of Behr&m his circumstances and particular views in 
Khdn, and the second of Akber’s generals, life.” (Akbemameh.) 

• 2 H 
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liis head, and called out to him, with a familiar terra of endear- 
ment, SluSkliji ! I have brought Ali the physician to you; why 
do not you speak?” Finding that he received no answer, ho 
threw his turban on the ground and burst into the strongest ex- 
pressions of sorrow. When lie had recovered hia composure, he 
went to Abul Fazl, who had withdrawn from the scene of death, 
and remained for some time endeavouring to console liim, before 
he returned to his palace . 4 

Along witli Feizi and Abul Fazl, there were many other learned 
Akbcr'src- men of all religions about the court; and it was the 
piiikwophicai delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit for whole 
conferences, assisting at their philosophical discussions. His 

regular meetings wore on Friday ; but be often sent for single 
Draining or Mahometan Sul is on other occasions, and entered into 
long inquiries regarding the tenets of their different schools . 5 

Some specimens of the discussions at those meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the “Dabistiin,” a learned Persian 
work on the various religions of Asia. 

The fullest is a dialogue between a Pramin, a Mussulman, a 
worshipper of fire, a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher . 6 The 
representative of each religion brings forth his arguments; which 
are successively condemned, some on account of the vicious cha- 
racter of their founders, and all for the absurdity of their doctrine. 4 ?, 
and the want of proof of their alleged miracles. The philosopher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a system which shall 
have no ground but reason and virtue. An account of a real 
debate of this kind is given in the “ Akbemameh.” It was car- 
ried on before an assembly of the learned of all religions, between 
Padre Jtedff “ a Christian priest, and a body of Mahometan mullahs: 
a decided advantage, both in temper and argument, is given to 


4 Muntakhab ul Tawdrikh. The same 

author, whose name was Abdul Kiidir, 
relates that Feizi continued to blaspheme 
in his dying moments, and that ut last he 
barked like a dog, while his face became 

disfigured and his lips black, as if he al- 
ready boro the impress of the damnation 
that awaited him. Abdul Kiidir inserts 
in his book a letter in his favour from 
Feizi to Akber, and defends himself from 
the charge of ingratitude in defaming his 
benefactor after his death, by saying than 
it was a paramount duty he owed to God 
and to religion. The letter shows Feizi's 
zeal for his friends in a strong point' of 
view. It expatiates on the services of the 
bearer, and his ill luck in their not hav- 
ing attracted notice ; speaks of him in the 
Warmest terms as an intimate acquaint- 
ance of thirty-seven years* standing, a 


true and faithful friend, and a person of 
many virtues and accomplishments ; and 
ends by strongly rccommemlrog him to 
the emperor. Though Abdul Kiidir had 
A uarrelled with Feizi and Abul Fazl on 
poirits of religion, this dispute does not 
seem to have led to his disgraco with 
Akber ; for he mentions that ho was em- 
ployed by that monarch to make a cata- 
logue of Feizi’s -library after his death, 
and that it consisted of 4060 books, care- 
fully corrected and well bound, on poetry 
and literature, moral and physical science, 
ami theology. 

5 Akbcrndmch. Mhntakh&b ul Tawd- 
rikh. 

0 Translated by Colonel Kennedy, Trans- 
itions of the Bomfxty Literary Soeiety , vol. 
ii. p. 247, &c. 
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flic Christian. It was concluded by Akber’s reproving the mullahs 
for their violence, and expressing his own opinion that God could 
only be adequately worshipped by following reason, and no£ yield- 
ing implicit faith to any alleged revelation . 7 

The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what has 
been said. It seems to have been pure deism. ; in ad- ^iigkjus 
dition to which some ceremonies were permitted in con- Akber - 
.^deration of human infirmity. It maintained that we ought to 
reverence God according to the knowledge of him derived from 
our ow r n reason, .by which his unity and benevolence are suffi- 
ciently established ; that we ought to serve him, and to stick for 
our future happiness hy subduing our bad passions, and practis- 
ing such virtues as are beneficial to mankind ; but that we should 
not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the authority of any 
man, as all were liable to vice and error like ourselves. If it 
were absolutely necessary for men to have some visible object of 
adoration, by means of which they might raise their soul to tho 
Divinity, Akber recommended that the sun, the planets, or fire, 
should be the symbols. He had no priests, no public worship, 
and no restrictions about food, except a recommendation of absti- 
nence, as tending to exalt the mind. His only observances w r ero 
salutations to the sun, prayers at midnight and day-break, and 
meditations at noon on tho San. He professed to sanction this 
soil: of devotion, from regard to the prejudices of the people, and 
not from his own belief in their efficacy. It is, indeed, related 
hv Abul Fazl, that, being once entreated to pray for rain, he 
refused, observing that God knew our wants and wishes better 
than we did ourselves, and did not require to he reminded, to 
exert his power for our benefit. Hut as Akber practised all his 


7 A circumstance is related regarding 
this meeting, of which the Christians and 
Mahometans give different accounts ; and, 
what is rather unusual in controversies, 
each tells the story in the way least fa- 
vourable to his own faith. The disputants 
having split on the divinity of their re- 
spective scriptures, the Christian, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, offered to walk into a 
flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, if the 
Mahometan would show a similar confi- 
dence in the protection of the Koran. To 
this, ho says, the Mussulmans only an- 
swered by reproaches. The missionaries, 
on the other hand, r*y the proposal came 
from the Mussulmans, and was rejected 
t>y them, contrary to the wish of Akber. 
(Murray’s Asiatic Discoveries , vol. ii. p. 
hi.) The probability is, that Akber may 
liave taken this way of amusing himself 
"ith the extravagance of both parties. 


It does not appear that he had any design 
to turn the Christians at least into deri- 
sion. The missionaries, provoked at the 
disappointment of their sanguine hopes of 
converting the emperor, appear at length 
to have suspected, that he had no object 
in cncouruging them, except to gratify 
his taste with ’their pictures and images, 
and to swell the pomp of his court by 
their attendance (Jbid. vol. ii. p. 91) ; hut, 
besides his intense curiosity about the 
religious opinions of all sects, both Abul 
Fazl and Abdul Kddir represent him as 
entertaining a real respect for Christia- 
nity. The latter author says that he made 
his son Morad be instructed in the Gospel, 
and that those lessons were not begun 
according to the usual form, “ Jn the name 
of God/' but “In the name of Jesus 
Christ." 


2 ii 2 
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ceremonies as well as permitted them, it may be doubted whether 
they had not gained some hold on his imagination. He seems 
to have been by nature devout, and, with all his scepticism, to 
have idfclined even to superstitions that promised him a closer 
connexion with the Deity than was afforded by the religion which 
his reason approved. To this feeling we may ascribe, among other 
instances, the awe and veneration with which he adored the images 
of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when they were shown to him 
by the missionaries . 8 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some ex- 
pressions in the formulae of his own religion, Akber never seems 
to have entertained the least intention of laying claims to super- 
natural illumination. His fundamental doctrine was, that there 
were no prophets ; his appeal on all occasions was to human rea- 
son ; and his right to interfere at all with religion was grounded on 
his duty as civil magistrate . 9 He took the precaution, on promul- 
gating his innovations, to obtain the legal opinions of the principal 
Mahometan lawyers, that the king was the head of the church, 
a.t>. mo, and had a right to govern it according to his own judg- 
iri Rejib’. merit , 10 and to decide all disputes among its members; 
and in his new confession of faith, it was declared that “There 
was no God but God, and that Akber was his calif” 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
persuasion, and made little progress except among the people about 
his court and a few learned men ; but his measures were much 
stronger in abrogating the obligations of the Mussulman religion, 
which, till now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, fasts, alms, 
pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional : tho prohibi- 
tion of unclean animals, that of the moderato use of wine, and 
that of gaming with dice, were taken off; and circumcision was 
not permitted until tho age of twelve, when the person to undergo 
it could judge of the propriety of the rite . 11 

Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond in- 
ftgcmpnTof* difference, and to shr w a wish to discountenance the 
tht» MaUo- Mahometan religion. The aera of the Hijra and the 

metan pecu> . 1 . _° . . 

liarities. Arabian mohtlis were changed for a solar year, dating 
from the venial equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided 
into months named after those of ancient Persia. The study of the 
Arabic language was discouraged : Arabian names (as Mohammed, 
Ali, Ac.) were disused. The ordinary salutation of Salim alekum ! 

i. 

8 Murray, vol. ii. p. 89. by spiritual instructors throughout India. 

9 Some of his practices, as breathing on 10 Muntakhab ul Tawdrikh. 

his disciples, fee., which have been men- 11 Colonel Kennedy adds that the mar- 
tloned as implying pretensions to miracu- riage of more than one wife was forbid- 
lous powers, are the common forms used den. 
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(Peace be unto you!) was changed into All&ho Akber! (God is 
most great!); to which the answer was, Jill i JelaliM! (May his • 
brightness 6hine forth!). 12 Even wearing the beard, a practice 
cl joined by the Koran, was so offensive to Akber, that he would 
scarcely admit a person to his presence who conformed to it. This 
last prohibition gave peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did 
a regulation introducing on certain occasions the Persian custom 
of prostration (or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the 
king; a mark of respect regarded by the Mahometans as exclu- 
sively appropriated to the Deity. 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
Akber had less occasion to interfere with them; and, hls restric- 
indeed, from the tolerant and inoffensive character of 
their religion, he seems to have had little inclination. perstltion * 

He however forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages before the 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. Ife 
also permitted widows to marry a second time, contrary to the 
Hindu law : 13 above all, ho positively prohibited the burning of 
Hindu widows against their will, and took effectual precautions 
to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, lieariug that the r&ja of Jddpur was about to force . 
his son’s widow to the pile, lie mounted liis horse and rode post 
to the spot to prevent the inti «ded sacrifice. 14 

liis most important measures connected with the Hindus wero 
of a purely favourable nature, but had been adopted 
many years before his innovations in religion. His cm- to iimdrfs. 
ployment of them equally with Mahometans began with his as- 
sumption of the government. In the seventh year of his reign 
he abolished the jezia or capitation tax on infidels; an odious 
impost, which served to keep up animosity between people of the 
predominant faith and those under them. About the same time 
he abolished all taxes on pilgrims ; observing that, “ although the 
tax fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship were 
designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw T an obstacle 
in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from their mode 
of intercourse with their Maker.” 15 • 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (a.d. 1561), though 
not limited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly beneficial to 
the Hindus : it was a prohibition against making slaves of per- 
sons taken in war. It appears that in the previous disturbances 
this abuse had been carried to such a height, that not only was 

12 itcse phrases include tho emperor’s 14 Akbcmttmeh. 

name, Jcldl u din Akber. 16 Chalmers’s MS. translation of tho 

13 Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Transac - 1 Akberndmeh.” 

<ibw, vol. ii. p. 261. 
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it practised, towards the wives and children of garrisons who stood 
» a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants of a hostile country were 
seized and sold for slaves. All this was positively prohibited. 

Although Akber’s religious innovations were not all introduced 
Discontents at onco, and although somo of those found to bo par- 

atnong the . 1 - - . ° n i x 

Mussulmans, ticularly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or con- 
fined to the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discon- 
tent among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
•lands granted for religious purposes, wliich took place in the course 
of the general revenue reform. The complaints of theso classes 
are zealously set forth by an author already often referred to, lr * 
who accuses Akbev of systematic depression of the Mussulman 
religion, and even of persecution of such persons as distinguished 
themselves by adhering to it. It is not improbable that he showed 
some prejudice against thoso who were active in opposing him ; 
and ho certainly restricted his patronage to the more compliant; 
but in all the instances of harsh language and conduct to indi- 
viduals, brought forward by this writer, Akher seems to have been 
justified by particular acts of disrespect or factious conduct. The 
cases in question are not confined to mullahs. One of his prin- 
cipal courtiers was ordered out of the royal apartment for attack- 
ing his proceedings, and asking what lie imagined orthodox princes* 
of other countries would say of them ? and another, who applied 
the epithet “hellish” to thh king’s advisers, was told that such 
language deserved to be answered by a blow. The most consi- 
derable of these malecontents was Aziz (the Khan i A'zim), who 
was Akher’s foster-brother, and one of his best generals. This 
nobleman having been long absent in the government of Guzer&t, 
his mother prevailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. 
Aziz excused himself ; and it appeared that his real objection was 
to shaving bis beard and performing the prostration. Akber, on 
this, w rote him a good-humoured remonstrance; but, Aziz perse- 
vering, he sent him a positive on 1 or to come to the capital. Az/z, 
on this, threw up liis governlnont ; and after writing an insolent 
and reproachful letter 4o Akber, in which he asked him if lie had 
received a book 17 from heaven, or if he could work miracles like 
Mahomet, that he presumed to introduce a new religion, warned 
him that he was on the way to eternal perdition, and concluded 
with a prayer to God to bring him bade into tho path of salva- 
tion. After this explosion of zeal he embarked for Mecca without 

+ 

10 Abdul Kddir, the writer of tho “ Man- ment, and the Psalms of David, arc called 
telfhab ul Tawdrikh.’* books by way of excellence, and their fol- 

? * 17 The Koran, the Old and New Testa- lowers, “ People of the Book." 
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letve or notice. In a short time, however, he found Ins situation 
irksome in that country, and returned to India, where he made 
his submission, and was restored at once to his former place in 
tin emperor’s favour and confidence. 

But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, Akber’s 
religion was too spiritual and abstracted to be successful 
with the bulk of mankind. It seems never to have SwTreiigfon. 
gone beyond a few philosoj>hers and some interested priests and 
courtiers; and, on Akber’s death, it expired of itself, and the 
Mussulman forms were quietly and almost silently restored bjr ' 
JeMngfr. The solar year was retained for somo time longer, on 
account of its intrinsic advantages. A liberal spirit of inquiry* 
however, survived the system to which it owed its rise; and if 
extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, it might havo 
ripened into some great reform of the existing superstitions. - 

Akber cannot claim tlio merit of originality for bis doetriroB. 
The learned Hindus had always maintained the real unity of God, 
and had respected, without believing, the mythological . part of 
their creed. The Cabir Paulis, a Hindu scot which sprung up 
nearly a century before Akber, had come still nearer to his vie#* ; 
and from them he appears to li:»vo borrowed some of the arbitrary 
parts of his religious rules: still lie excelled all liis predecessors 
in his conception of the Divine nature ; and the general freedom 
which he allowed to private judgment was a much more generous 
effort in a powerful monarch than in a recluse reformer, himself 
likely to bo an object of persecution. 18 

Akber’s revenue system, though so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, presented no new invention. It nisdvii go- 
only carried the previous system into effect with greater JJSIJSS 1- 
precision and correctness : .it was, in fact, only a conti- ^' 8tcw - 
nuation of a plan commenced by Shir Shah, whose short /cign did 
not admit of his extending it to all parts of his kingdom. 

The objects of it were — 1. To obtain a correct measurement of 
tlie land. 2. To ascertain the amount of the produce of each 
bfgah 19 of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount that each 
ought to pay to the government. 3. To settle an equivalent for 
the proportion so fixed, in money. 

1. For the first purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
to supersede the various measures formorly employed even by 

18 In comparing Akber’s attempt to the merit of a man who takes the lead of 
found a system of pure deism with similar his generation, and that of another who 
experiments by modern governments, we follows the crowd even in its errors and 
must remember the incurable defects of extravagances. 

all the religions with which he was ac- 19 An Indian land measure, considerably 
quainted, and must distinguish between more than half an acre. 
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public officers. He also improved the instruments of mensuration, 
and he then deputed persons to make a complete measurement 
of all the lands capable of cultivation within the empire. 

2. The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. The 
land was divided into three classes, according to its fertility ; the 
amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each class would 
yield was ascertained : the average of the three was assumed as 
the produce of a bigah, and one third of that produce formed 
the government demand. 20 But this assessment seems to have 
been only designed to fix a maximum ; for every cultivator who 
thought the amount claimed too liigh, might insist on an actual 
•measurement and division of the crop. 

As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
in other respects, the following classification was formed for modi- 
fying that first mentioned : — 1. Land which never required a fal- 
lo§ paid the full demand every harvest. 2. Land which required 
fallows only paid when undflr cultivation. 3. Land which had 
suffered from inundation, <$rc., or which had been three years out 
of cultivation, and required some expense to reclaim it, paid only 
tvifc fifths for the first year, but went on increasing till the fifth 
year, when it paid the full demand. 4. Land which had been 
more than five years out of cultivation enjoyed still more favour- 
able terms for the first four years. 

It is not explained in the “ A'yeni Akberi ” how the comparative 
fertility of fields was ascertained. It is probable that tho three 
classes were formed for each village, in consultation with the in- 
habitants, and the process would be greatly facilitated by another 
classification made by the villagers for their own use, which seems 
to have subsisted from time immemorial. By that distribution, 
all the land of every village is divided into a great many classes, 
according to its qualities; as black mould, red mould, gravelly, 
saudy, black mould mixed with stones, &c. Other circumstances are 
also considered, such as command of water, vicinity to the village, 
&c. ; and great pains are taken r > to apportion the different de- 
scriptions among the cultivators as to give equal advantages to all. 


20 Thus, assuming the produce of a bi- 
gah of wheat, in mans (a measure of some- 
thing less than forty pounds),— 

mans. s4vb. 

Class *1. would yield . . 18 

Class 2. — — . . 12 

Class 3. — — . . 8 35 


gah — 4 mans 12 J sers. 

If the produce of a bigah of cotton be 
assumed, — 

mans. sirs. 

Class 1. will yield ... 10 
Class 2. — — . . . 7 20 

Class 3. — — . s. . 5 


Aggregate . . 38 35 

vhich, divided by 3, gives the average — 
.2 mans 38} sers ; and that again divided 
3, gives the king’s demand on each bi- 


Aggregate ... 22 20 

Average of the three classes 7 20 

King’s demand (one third 
of the average) ... 2 20 
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3. The quantity of produce due to the government being settled, 
it was next to be commuted for a money payment. For this 
purpose,* statements of prices current for the nineteen years pre- 
ceding the survey were filled ‘for from every town and village; 
and the produce was turned into money according to the average 
of the rates shown in those statements. The commutation was 
occasionally reconsidered, with reference to the actual market 
prices ; and every husbandman was allowed to pay in kind if he 
thought the money rate was fixed too high. 

All these settlements were at first made annually ; but tlieit 
continual recurrence being found to be vexatious, the settlement 
was afterwards made for ten years, on an average of the pay- 
ments of the preceding ten. 

The prolongation of the term mitigated another evil inherent 
in the system ; for, as the assessment varied with tho sort of cul- 
ti ration, it had all the effect of a tithe in indisposing the hus- 
bandman to cultivate a richer description of produce, which, though 
it might yield a greater profit, would have a higher tax to pay 
at the next settlement. 

The above measurements and classifications were all carefully 
recorded ; the distribution of land, and increase or diminution of 
revenue, were all yearly entered into tho village registers agree- 
ably to them; and they still continue in use, even in parts of 
India which. had not been conquered in Akber’s time, and where 
their own merits have since introduced them. 

At the same time when Akber made these improvements re- 
specting the land tax, he abolished a vast number of vexatious 
taxes and fees to officers. 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into por- 
tions, each yielding a cror (i e. 10,000,000) of dams, equal to 
250*000 rupees, or 25,000/. ; the collector of each of which was 
(‘ailed the crori. This arrangement did not last, and the ancient 
Hindu division is again universally established. 

The result of these measures was to reduce the amount of tho 
public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation in real- 
izing it ; so that the profit to the state remained nearly the same, 
while the pressure on individuals was much lessened. Abul Fazl 
even asserts that the assessment was lighter than that of Shir Slidh, 
although he professed to take only one fourth of the produce, while 
Akber took one third. 

Akber’s instructions to his revenue officers have come down to us, 
and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of his system, 
and for the ease and comfort of his subjects. Some particulars of 
his mode of management also appear in those instructions. There 
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is no farming of any branch of the revenue, and the collectorsare 
enjoined, in their agreements and collections to deal directly with 
individual cultivators, and not to depend implicitly on the headman 
and accountant of the village . 21 # 

On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the happi- 
ness of the existing generation, contained no principle of progressive 
improvement, and held out no hopes to the rural population by 
opening paths by which it might spread into other occupations, or 
rise by individual exertions within its own. No mode of adminis- 
tration, indeed, could effect these objects as long as the subdivision 
of land by inheritance checked all extensive improvement in hus- 
bandry, at the same time that it attached to the soil those members 
of each family who might have betaken themselves to commerce, or 
other pursuits, such as would have increased the value of raw pro- 
duce, and raised the price of agricultural labour, by diminishing the 
competition for that species of employment. 

The author of the reform Iras Itaju Todar Mai, by whose name 
T<jdar Mai. it is still called everywhere. The military services of this 
minister have already been mentioned. Abul Fazl describes him as 
entirely devoid of avarice, and quite sincere, hut of a malicious and 
vindictive temper, and so observant of the fasts and other supersti- 
tions of the Hindu religion, as to draw down on him reproof even 
from Akber . 22 

Though we have not a particular explanation of Akher’s system 
in other departments, as we have in that of revenue, a general no- 
tion of it may be made out from his instructions to his officers . 23 

The empire was divided into fifteen subalis or provinces . 21 The 


c , . . chief officer in each was the viceroy (si pah s&lar), who 
gjjvernnienta, Tfad the complete control, civil and military, subject to the 
ejuiwui- instructions of the king. 

tury, judicial* Under him were tho revenue functionaries above mon- 
aud police, ^ioncd, and also the military commanders of districts 
(foujdars), whose authority extended over the local soldiery or militia, 
and over all military establishiiu its and lands assigned to military 
purposes, as well as over tho regular troops within their jurisdic- 
tion ; and whoso duty it was to suppress all disorders that required 
force within the same limits. 


21 Gladwin’s A'yeni Akberi, vol. i. pp. 
303 - 312 . 

22 Chalmers's MS. translation of tho 
11 Akberndmcli.” 

23 Gladwin’s A'yeni Akberi, vol. i. pp. 
20 - 303 . 

j^.Xw'clve of those were in Hindost&n 
-> arid three in tho Deckan : these last were 
♦ increased, after the conquest of Bliapur 


and Golcdnda, to six. The title of sipdh 
sdlar was changed after Akber’s time to 
subahddr, and an additional officer was 
introduced under th% title of dfwun, for 
the purpose of superintending the finances 
of the province. lie was subordinate to 
the subahddr, but was appointed by the 
king. 
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Justice was administered by a court composed of an officer named 
lm'r adel (lord justice) and a c&zi, Tho latter conducted the trial 
aud stated the law ; tlio other passed judgment, and seems to havo 
been the superior authority ; tjie distinction probably arising from 
the modifications introduced by the will of tho prince and the cus- 
toms of the country into the strict Mahometan law, of which the 
cazi was the organ. 

The police of considerable towns was under an officer called tho 
col wal ; in smaller places it was under the revenue officer ; and in 
villages, of course, under the internal authorities. 

The tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and bo- 
wolent, though by no means exempt from tho vagueness and 
nerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort. 

Those to the cotwal keep up the prying and meddling character 
• if tho police under a despotism: they prohibit forestalling and 
ivl, rating, &e. ; and, in the midst of some very sensible directions, 
i here is an order that any one who brinks out of the cup of tho 
common executioner shall lose his hand; a law worthy of Menu, 
:t ml the more surprising as the spirit of all tho rules for administer- 
ing justice is liberal and humane. A letter of instructions to the 
governor of Guzerat preserved in a separate history of that pro- 
\ infio, restricts his punishments to putting in irons, whipping, and 
death; enjoining him to be sp: dug in capital punishments, and, 
unless in eases of dangerous sedition, to inflict none until he has 
sent the proceedings to court and received the emperor’s confirma- 
tion. Capital punishment is not to be accompanied with muti- 
lation or other cruelty.** 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not forget 
his army. If it had cost a long and dangerous strugglo^uoforn^anci 
to bring that body to submit to orders, it scarcely re- of the army, 
quired a less exertion, at a later period, to introduce ecouomy and 
efficiency into the management of it. 

It had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the revenue, 
and leave the holder to realize them without check ; while musters 
were irregular and deceptive, being often made up by servants and 
camp followers mounted for the day on borrowed horses. 

Akber put a stop to the first of these abuses, by paying tho 
troops in cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable ; and 
establishing checks on jagirs, where such existed. Tho other was 
cured by rendering musters necessary before pay by describing 
every man’s feaftires and person on the roll, and branding every 
horse with the king’s mark that ever had been numbered in his ser- 


** Bird’s History of Gugcrdt, p. 391. 
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vice. Camels, oxen, carts, and all things necessary for 'the move- 
ment of troops, were also mustered and paid at fixed rates. 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was not very 
well organized. It was not divided into bodies, each of a certain 
number, and with a fixed proportion of officers : the system was for the 
king to name officers as he thought necessary, who were called 
mansabddrs, and who were divided into classes, of commanders of 
10,000, commanders of 5000, &c., down to commanders of 10. 
These numbers, in all but the lowest classes, were merely nominal, 
and were adopted to fix the rank and pay of the holders. Each en- 
tertained whatever number he was especially authorized to keep 
(sometimes not a tenth of his nominal command)^ and that number 
was mustered, and paid from the treasury, Their united quotas 
made up the army ; and when a force went on service, the king ap- 
pointed the con^aandcr, and some of the chief officers, below whom 
there was, probably, no chain of subordination, except what arose 
from each man’s authority over his own quota. None but the king’s 
sons held a rank above the command of 5000 ; and of the latter 
class there were only thirty persons, including princes of the blood 
and Itajpiit rdjas. The whole number, down to commanders of 200, 
was not 450. 28 

Each mansabdar was required to keep half as many infantry as 
horsemen ; and of the infantry, a fourth were required to be match- 
lockmen : the rest might be archers. 

Besides these troops under mansabddrs, there was a considerable 
body of the best description of horsemen, who took service indivi- 
dually, and were called alidis (i.e. single men, or individuals). 
Their pay depended on their merits ; it was always much higher 
than thafrof a common horseman. These last, if from beyond the 
Indus, received 25 rupees a month ; and if Indian, 20. The match- 
lockmen received 6 rupees at most, and the archers as low as 2£. 

The mansabddrs were very liberally paid, 27 but no part of their 
emoluments or commands were hereditary. On a chief s death, the 
king conferred some rank — generally a moderate one at first — on his 
son, and added a pension if the father’s merits eiltitled him to it. 

We have no means of guessing the number of the troops. In later 
times, Aurangzib was conjectured to have had 200,000 effective 

26 These numbers arc from ihe list in than ordinary troopers in a regular army, 
the “ A'yeni Akberi ; it is uncertain to 27 The sums in the tables in the “ A'yeni 
which period of the reign it refers. The Akberi ” cannot relate to personal allow- 
cxtremely small number of officers is ex- anccs alone ; but see Bernier, vol. i. p. 
plained by the absence of discipline and 289. He mentions that his patron, Dd- 
of instruction in tactics, os well as by nishmand Khan, had the rank of 5000, 
the character of the horsemen, who were with the real command of 500 horse, and 
a sort of gentlemen, and more intelligent had near 5000 crotcna of pay per mensem. 
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rivalry, 28 besides artillery and undisciplined infantry. It is hot likely 
that Akber had as many. Abul Fazl says the local militia of the 
provinces amounted to 4,400,000 ; but this is probably an exagge- 
rated account of those bound by their tenure to give a limited ser- 
vice in certain cases : probably few could be called on for more than 
a day or two to beat the woods for a hunting party ; and many, no 
doubt, belonged to hill r&jas and tribes who never served at all. 

Besides the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
works were erected by Akber. The walls and citadels of Fortification* 

i ah i ri f i i and public 

Agra and Allahabad much surpass the rest: they are works, 
lofty curtains and towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and orna- 
mented, in the Lidian way, with turrets, domes, and battlements ; 
each of the gateWys being a stately edifice that would make a suit- 
able entrance to a royal palace. He also built and fortified the town 
of Fattehpur Sfkri, which was his principal residence, and which, 
though now deserted, is one of the most splendid specimens that 
remain of the former grandeur of India. 29 

The same methodical system was carried through all branches of 
A kber’s service. The “ A'yeni Akberi ” (Regulations of Household 
Akber), by A bid Fazl, from which the above account ll,ldcourt * 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains a 
minute description of the establishment and regulations of every 
dbpartment, from the Mint ar i the Treasury down to the fruit, 
perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen, and the kennel. The 
whole presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and good 
order; where unwieldy numbers are managed without disturbance, 
and economy is attended to in the midst of profusion. 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work just 
mentioned, and tlfe contemporary historians ; 30 but the effect can be 
best judged of by the descriptions of the Europeans, who saw them 
iu Akber’s own time, or under* the reign of his immediate successor, 
J eliAngfr. 

TTis camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in an 

2B Bernier. did edifice, supported by pillars and arches 

29 Bishop Heber describes its command* of white marble, more nobly simple than 
ing situation on a hill, the noble flight of that of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, 
steps which ascends to the portal tower, and mosaic of \he smaller apartments are 
the extent and rich carving of tne palace ; equal or' superior to anything which is 
•above all, the mosque, with the majestic described as found in the Alhambra/* 
proportions and beautiful architecture of (Vol. i. p. 587.) Among Akbei/a principal 
the quadrangle and cloisters, of which it works must be mentioned the tomb of 
forms one side. (Vol. i. p. 596.) The same Hum&yun at Delhi, a great and solid edi- 
judieious observer gives an account of the flee erected on a terrace raised above the 
buildings within Agfa. The principal are, surrounding country, and surmounted by 
** a beautiful mosque of white marble, a vast dome of white marble, 
carved with exquisite simplicity and elc- 80 Akber had never less than 5000 ele- 
gance;’* and the palace, built mostly of phants and 12,000 stable horsea, besides 
the same material, and containing some vast hunting and hawking establishments, 
noble rooms. The great hall is “ a splen- &c. &c. (Verishta, vol. ii. p. 281.) 
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enclosure' formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and containing 
great halls for "public receptions, apartments for feasting, galleries 
for exercise, and chambers for retirement ; all framed of the most 
costly materials, and adapted to the most luxurious enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 15.30 yards square. The tents and wall were 
of various colours and patterns within, but all red on the outside, 
and crowned with gilded globes and pinnacles, forming a sort of 
castle in the midst of the camp. The camp itself showed like a 
beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed in streets without 
the least disorder, covering a space of about five miles across, and 
affording a glorious spectacle when seen at once from a height. 31 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at tl^mnual feasts of 
the vernal equinox, and the kings birthday,. Th^ lasted for seve- 
ral days, during which there wai a general fuir and many pro- 
cessions and other pompous shows. The king’s usual place was in 
a rich tent, in the midst of awniugs to keep off the sun. At least 
two acres were thus spread with silk and gold carpets and hangings, 
as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, pearl, and precious stones, 
could make them. 33 The nobility had similar j%vilions, where they 
received visits from each other, and sometimes from the king; 
dresses, jewels, horses, and elephants were bestowed on the nobility ; 
the king was weighed in golden scales against silver, gold, per- 
fumes, and other substances in succession, which were distributed 
among the spectators. Almonds and other fruits, of gold and silver, 
were scattered by the king’s own hand, and eagerly caught up by 
the courtiers, though of little intrinsic value. On the great day of 
-each festival, the king was seated on his throne, in a marble palace, 
surrounded by nobles wearing high heron plumes and “ sparkling 
witli diamonds like the firmament.” 33 Many hundred elephants passed 
before him in companies, all most richly adorned, and the leading 
elephant of each company with gold plates on its head and breast, 
set with rubies and emeralds. 34 

Trains of caparisoned horses followed; and after them, rhi- 
noceroses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, hounds, 
and lmwks ; 35 the an hole concluding Avith an innumerable host of 
cavalry glittering with cloth of gold. ^ 

In the midst of all this splendour, Akber appeared with as much 
simplicity as dignity. He is thus described by two European eye- 
witnesses, Avith some parts of whose account I shall close his his- 
tory. 33 After remarking that ho had less sIioav or gtate than other 

• 

31 Sir Thomas Roc, in “Churchill’s Voy- 33 Sir T. Roc says, “ I own I never saw 

ages/’ Terry’s Voyage, p. 398. such inestimable wealth.** 

:e Hawkins, in “ Purchases Pilgrims, ** :H Sir T. Roc. 85 Bernier, vol. i. p. 42. 

vol. i. 36 Purchas, vol. v. p. 516.. 
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Asiatic princes, and that he stood or sat beloto the throfie to ad- 
minister justice, they say, that “he is affable and majostical, 
merciful and severe ; ” that he is skilful in mechanical arts, as 
“ making guns, casting ordnance, &c. ; of sparing diet, sleeps but 
three hours a day, curiously industrious, affable to the vulgar, 
seeming to grace them and their presents with more respective 
ceremonies than the grandees ; loved and feared of his own, terrible 
to his enemies.’’ 87 


■ {7 The principal authorities for tin’s ac- 
count of Akber’s reign are, Ferishta, the 
*•' Akberndmeh ” by Abul Fazl, the “ Mun- 
tnklml) ul Tawrfrikh," Khiifi Khan, and 
the Kholusat ul Taw^rikh." Abul Fazl, 
in this reign, shows all his usual merits, 
1 and more Ann his usual defects. (Sec p. 
:JS1.) Every event that had a tendency 
to take from the goodness, wisdom or 
power of Akbcr, is passed over or mis- 
stated ; and a uniform strain of panegyric 
ami triumph is kept up, which disgusts 
th<: reader with the author, and almost 
with the hero. * Amidst these unmeaning 
nourishes, the real merits of Akber disap- 
pear, and it is from other authors that 
we learn the motives of his actions, the 
dillicultics he had to contend with, and 
The resources by which they were sur- 
mounted. The gross flattery of a book 
written by one so well acquainted with 
Vkhcr’s disposition, and submitted, it 
opnears, to his own inspection, leaves an 
impression of tho vanity of that prince, 
which is almost the only blot on his 
otherwise admirable character. The “ Ak- 
hormiineh *' was brought down by Abul 
Fazl nearly to the time of his own death, 
in the .forty-seventh year of the reign, 
and was continued for tho remaining pe- 
riod of upwards of three years by a per 
son mimed Enayet Ullah, or Mohammed 
Naiia. J could never have availed myself 
<>1 this work without the aid of a manu- 
script translation of Lieutenant Chalmers 
of the Madras army, in the possession of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society. The “ Mun- 
takhab ul Tawarikh ” was finished in the 
end of the fortieth yeol%f the reign. It 
is written by Abdul Kadir of Badayun, 
and is a history of the Mahometan kings 
India. The' facts arc chiefly taken 


from the “ Tab aka ti Akbcri ” down to the 
thirty-seventh year of Akber’s reign, 
wdion that hook ends. The whole of that 
reign, however, has many additions from 
the author’s own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices. Abdul 
Kadir was a learned man employed by 
Akber to make translations from Sliati- 
scrit; but, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarrelled with Abul Fazl and Feizi, and 
lias filled his book w r ith invectives against 
their irrcligion and that of Akber (see 
page 4GG, note). lie has also recorded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown into 
the shade by Abul Fazl. The impression 
of Akber left by this almost hostile nar- 
rative is much more favourable than that 
made by his panegyrist. Khiifi Klidu and 
the author of the “Kholasat ul Tawa- 
rikh ” are later compilers. The “ Talm- 
kiiti Akbcri," written l>y Nizam u din 
llervi, is a history of the Mahometan 
kings down to the thirty-seventh of Ak- 
ber, and is said to be a work of great 
merit; but, although I have access to a 
copy, I am unable to avail myself of it, 
for w'ant of the assistance I require to 
make out the character. Besides the ori- 
ginal of Khufl Khan, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Major A. Gordon of tho Ma- 
dras establishment, for the use of a ma- 
nuscript translation made by him of tho 
work of that historian down to near the 
end of Jcliungir s reign. It is much to 
be regretted that this excellent translation 
has not been carried on to the end of 
tho history, which comes down to recent 
times, and aflbtyls the only full and con- 
nected account of the whole period which - 
it embraces. 
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JEHANGIR — SHAH JEHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

JEHANGIR. 

October**' Selim took possession of the government immediately on 
a-h. loti, his father’s death, and assumed the title of Jehdngfr (Con- 
U ' qucror of the World). 

lie found the whole of his dominions on the north of the 
state of in- Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity -as could be 
acoessiSTof expected in so extensive an empire. The rebellion of 
jckfingfr. Osman continued in Bengal, but was confined to part of 
that province. The contest with the rana of Oudip&r was a foreign 
war, and the success, though not complete, was on the side of the 
emperor. 

Affairs wore a worse aspect in the Deckan, where the Nizdm 
Sli&lii government of Ahmednagar seemed to be recovering from 
the loss of its capital, and more likely to regain some of the terri- 
tory it had been deprived of than to be completely subverted by 
the arms of the Moguls. 

JehAngfr’s first measures were of a much more benevolent and 
Moderate judicious character than might have been expected of him. 
mencement con fi rme d most of his father’s old officers in their 
of his reign, stations; and issued edicts, remitting some vexatious 
duties which had survived Akber’s reforms, forbidding the bale3 of 
merchants to be 'opened by pemons in authority without their free 
consent, directing that no soldiers or servants*of the state should 
quarter themselves On private houses, abolishing the punishments 
of cutting off ears and noses, and introducing other salutary regula- 
tions. Notwithstanding his '>wn notorious habits, he strictly for- 
bade the use of wine, and regulated that of opium ; subjecting all 
offenders against his rules to severe punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith* on his coin, to- 
gether with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, kept 
up some of Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat on parti- 
cular days. He observed some of his superstitious devotions ; he 
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exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who approached him ; 
•uid although, in his writings, he affects the devout stylo usual to 
nil Mussulmans, he never acquired, and probably did not seriously 
protend to, the character of a religious man. The general impression 
is, that, though more superstitious, he was less devout, than Akber, 
and lmd little feeling of religion even when abstracted from all 
peculiar tenets. 

Among his earliest measures was one for affording easy access to 
complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly as the 
cHioaey of the invention deserved : a chain was hung from a part of 
the wall of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, to all descrip- 
tions of people; it communicated with a cluster of golden bells 
within the emperor’s own apartment, and he was immediately 
apprized by the sound of the appearance of a suitor, and thus 
rendered independent of any officers inclined to keep back in- 
formation. 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new emperor 
and his eldest son was not likely to have been diminished wight or 

» Prince 

k the events which preceded the accession. Khusru had Khusru. 
ever since remained in a state of sullenness and dejection ; and it is 
by no means probable that Jehangir’s treatment of him was such 
as would be likely to soothe his feelings. His behaviour does not 
appear to have given rise to any suspicion, until upwards A .i>. leoe. 
of four months after the accession ; when Jehangi'r was 
awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that his son znl, vl 8 * 
had lied, with a few attendants, and taken the road to Delhi. IIo 
immediately despatched a light force in pursuit of him, and followed 
himself, in the morning, with all the troops he could collect. 

Khusru was joined, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 300 
horse, whom he met on their march to the capital. He His rebellion 
proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by the 
time ho reached the Punjab, had collected a body of upwards of 
10,000 men. The city of Labor was betrayed to 'him, and he was 
making an ineffectual attempt to reduce the citadel when he was 
disturbed by the approach of his father’s advanced guard. When 
this was announced to him, he drew his fore® out of Lahor, and 
attacked the royal troops ; but, although he had the advantage of 
engaging a detachment, Jio was unable to offer a successful oppo- 
sition. He was totally defeated, and, having fled in the direction 
of Cabul, he was run aground in a boat as he was passing tho 
Ilydaspes, and was seized and brought in chains before Quashed, 
his father. The whole rebellion did not last above a month. 

Kliusru’s principal advisers, and many of his common followers, 
fell into the hands of the emperor, and afforded him an opportu- 

2 i 
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nity of displaying all the ferocity of his c^racter. He ordered 700 
pnoMtauent * 10 P™ 011018 *° impaled in a line leading from tho 
if iho rebels, gato of L&hor ; and he expatiates, in his Memoirs, on the 
long duration of their frightful agonies. 1 To complete his barbarity, 
ho made his son Klxusru be carried along the line on an elephant, 
while a mace-bearer called out to him, with mock solemnity, 
imprison- to receive the salutations of his servants. 2 The unhannv 
Kitusru. Khusni passed three days, in tears and groans, without 
tasting food ; 3 and remained for long after a prey to the deepest 
melancholy. 

.Prince Par viz, the emperor’s second son, had been sent, under 
the guidance of Asof Khan, against the rdna of Oudipur, very soon 
after the accession : lie was recalled on f lie flight of Khusru, but in 
that short interval he had effected an accommodation with the rdna, 
and now joined his father’s camp. 

% In the spring of tho next year, Jehaiigir went to Cabul; and, 
a . d . 1600, when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusru, 
a!m!^'i oi s, ordering his chains to be taken off, and allowing him to 
YA Ha J- walk in a garden within the upper citadel. If he had any 

disposition to carry his forgiveness further, it was checked by a con- 
spiracy, which was detected sorno time after, to release Khusru, ami 
to assassinate the emperor. 

On his return to Agra, Jchdngir sent an army, under Mohdbat 
ah ioi« Khdn, against fhe rdna of Oudiptir, with whom the war 

Wiii-Hm r ]uxd been renewed ; and another, under tho Khan Khdndn, 
thoDeckun. to. effect a settlement of the Deekan. Prince Parviz w;is 
afterwards made nominal commander of the latter force : he was 
too young to exercise any real authority. 

The only event of importance in the following years was an 
insurrection^ insurrection at Patna by a man of the lowest order, who 
Ki.iLru. assumed the character of Khusru, and, seizing on the city # 

to’ 1610 , * in consequence of the supineiiess of the local officers, drew 

td'ioio. ’ together so many followers, that ho engaged the governor 

of the province in tho field, an 1 some time elapsed before ho was 
driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put to death. 

In the end of the year 1 010, affairs in tho Deekan assumed a 
in success of serious aspect. After tho taking of Ahmodnagar, tho con- 
t!c fin. duct of the government of the new king fell into the hands 


M im c of an Abyssinian named Malik Amber. This minister 

Amber. founded a now capital on the site of the present Ajuranga- 

bdd; and maintained, for a long series of yearfc, the apparently 


1 Price’s Memoirs of Jchangfr, p. 88. general account of tho rebellion is from 

2 Klmfi Khan. Jchrmgir’s Memoirs, Khafi Khan, anil 

3 Memoirs of Jeh&ngir, p. 88. The Gladwin, 
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sinking fortunes of the Uto Sh&lii government. ITis tafcnts were 
not confined to war: he introduced a now revenue system into the 
i icclum, perhaps in imitation of Todar Mai ; and it has given his 
inline an universal celebrity in the Deckan equal to that enjoyed in 
Hindustan by tho other great financier. 4 Malik Amber profited by 
some dissensions which fell out between the lvh&ni KMn&n and tho 
other generals; and prosecuted his advantages with such success 
that he repeatedly defeated the Mogul troops, retook All- k 0 movers 
mednagar, and compelled the Khdni Khandu himself to ALnudn,lg ‘ ir * 
j-i'tiro to IJurliduptir. In these circumstances, Jcliaugu* recalled his 
general, and conferred the command on ivhdn Jehdn. 

It was in the sixth year of liis reign that Johangir con- A . P . icn, 
tracted a marriage with the celebrated Niir Jelian, an 
event wliich influenced all the succeeding transactions of Nur r ° r 
his life. Jehin * 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of Teheran, in Porsi^ 
and held a high civil oilico under the government of that iLriiwtor™ 
country. Ilis sou, Mirza Gheias, was reduced to poverty, ami 
determined to sock for a maintenance by emigrating, with his wife, 
and a family consisting of two soils and a daughter, to India. Ho 
uas pursued by misfortune even in this attempt; and by the timo 
the caravan with which he travelled reached Candalidr, he was 
Minced to circumstances of gi at distress. Immediately on his 
arrival in that city his wife was delivered of Niir Johan; and into 
so abject a Condition luid they fallen, that the parents were unable 
to provide for the conveyance of their infant, or to maintain tho 
mother so as to admit of her giving it support. The future 
empress was therefore exposed on the road by which the caravan 
w as next morning to proceed. She was observed by a principal 
merchant of the party, who felt compassion for her situation, and 
%as si nick with her beauty ; he took her* up, and resolved to edu- 
cate her as his own. 

As a wbman in a situation to act as a nurse was not easy to bo 
found in a caravan, it is a matter of no surprise that her own mother 
should have been the person employed in that capacity ; and the 
merchant’s attention being thus drawn to the distresses of the family, 
be relioved their immediate wants ; and perceiving the father and 
bis eldest son to bo men much above their present condition, ho 
employed them in matters connected with his business, and became 
much interested in their fate. J3y his means they were introduced 
to Akber ; and, fceing placed in some subordinate employments, they 
soon rose by their own abilities. 

In the mean time Niir Jehan grew up, and began to excite ad- 
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miration by her beauty and elegance. often accompanied her 
mother, who had free access to the harem of Akber, and there at- 
tracted the notice of Jehanglr, then Prince Selim. His behaviour 
gave so much uneasiness to her mother, as to induce her to speak 
of it to the princess whom she was visiting. Through her, tho case 
was laid before Akber, who remonstrated with his son ; and, at the 
same time, recommended that Nur Jelian should be married, and 
removed from the prince’s sight. She was bestowed on Shir Afgan 
Khan, a young Persian lately come into the service, and to him 
Akber gave a j&gir in Bengal. 

Blit these means were not sufficient to efface the impression made 
on Jehanglr; and, after he had been about a year on the throne, he 
took tho opportunity of his foster-brother Kutb u din’s going as 
viceroy of Bengal to charge him to procure for him the possession 
of the object of his passion. 

* It was probably expected that all opposition from the husband 
ould be prevented by influence and promises ; but Shir Afgan had 
a higher sense of honour, and no sooner suspected the designs that 
wore entertained, than he resigned his command, and left off wearing 
arms, as a sign that he was no longer in the king’s service. 

The further progi^ss of the allair does not appear : it must have 
been such as to alarm Shir Afgan ; for the viceroy having taken 
occasion to visit the part of the province where he resided, afid 
having sent to invite his attendance, he went to pay his visit with a 
dagger concealed in his dress. An interview begun in such a spirit 
might be expected to close in blood. Shir Afgan, insulted by the 
proposals, and enraged at the threats of the viceroy, took his revenge 
with his dagger, aud was himself immediately despatched by the 
attendants. 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treasonable 
conspiracy, gave a colour 4o all proceedings against the family of the 
assassin. Nur Johan was seized, and sent as a prisoner to Delhi. 
Jehangir soon after offered her marriage, and applied all his address 
to soothe and conciliate her ; but Nur o chan was a high-spirited as 
well as an artful woman, and it is not improbable that she was sin- 
cere in her rejection* of all overtures from one whom she looked on 
as the murderer of her husband. Her repugnance was so strongly 
displayed as to disgust Jehangir. He at length placed her among 
the attendants on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dis- 
missed her from his thoughts. 

His passibn, however, was afterwards revived^ and reflection 
having led his mistress to think more favourably of his offers, their 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp; and Niir Jeh&n was 
raised to honours such as had never before been enjoyed by the 
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consort of any king in India . 5 From this period her ascendency 
knew no bounds: her father was made prime minister; H er 
her brother was placed in a high station. The emperor illlluencc * 
took no step without consulting her ; and, on every affair in winch 
she took an interest, her will was law. Though her sway produced 
had consequences in the end, it was beneficial on the whole. Her 
father was a wise and upright minister; and it must have been, in 
part at least, owing to her influence that so great an improvement 
took place in the conduct of Johangir after the first few years of his 
reign. He was still capricious and tyrannical, but he was no longer 
guilty of such barbarous cruelties as before ; and although he still 
carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, yet it was 
at night, and in his private apartments. In the occupations which 
kept him all day before the eyes of his subjects, he seems to have 
supported his character with sufficient dignity, and without any 
breaches of decorum. Nur Johan’s capacity was not less remark* 
able than her grace and beauty ; it was exerted in matters proper 
to her sex, as well as in state affairs. The magnificence of the em- 
peror’s court was increased by her taste, and the expense was dimi- 
nished by her good arrangement. She contrived improvements in 
flu* furniture of apartments; introduced female dresses more be- 
coming than any in use before her time; and it is a question in 
! udia whether it is to her or her mother that they owe the invention 
of ottar of roses . 6 One of the accomplishments by which she capti- 
vated Jehangir is said to have been her facility in composing extem- 
porary verses. 

It was not long after the* time of this marriage that the disturb- 
ances in Bengal were put an end to by the defeat and A . 1)>16l2f 
death of Osmdn. The satisfaction derived from tiiis event A,n * 102 h 
was more than counterbalanced by the ill success of the war in the 
Derkan. Jeli&mrfr had determined to make up for the combined 

, ° . , - . x , , attack on 

languor of his former operations by a combined attack Aiiimiiuagar. 
from all the neighbouring provinces. Abdullah Khdn, viceroy 
of Guzer&t, was to invade Malik Amber’s territory from that 
province) at the same moment that the grmies under Prince 
Parviz and KMn Jehan Lodi, reinforced by Raja Man Sing, were 
to advance from Cdndesh and Berar. But this well-con- . 

certed plan entirely failed in the execution. Abdullah Amber. 
Khan advanced prematurely from Gruzer&t, and Malik Amber did 
not lose a moment in profiting by his mistake. His mode of war 

5 Among other marks of sovereignty, mentions that the same quantity of ottar 

her name was put on the coin along with (one t<$la) which he remembers selling in 
the emperor's. the beginning of Aurangssib’s reign for 

6 Great improvements must have taken eighty rupees, was to be had, when he ' 
place in later times; for Khafi Khan wrote, for seven or eight. 
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was much tho .same as that of the modern Juarattas. Owing to the 

neighbourhood of the European ports, his artillery was superior to 
that of the emperor, and afforded a rallying point on which he 
could always collect his army ; but his active means of offence were 
his light cavalry. Ho intercepted the supplies and harassed the 
march of the Moguls ; he hovered round their army when halted ; 
alarmed them with false attacks ; and often made real incursions 
into different parts of the encampment, carrying off much booty, 
and keeping up continual disorder and trepidation. Abdullah 
Khan was so completely worn out by this sort of warfare, that ho 
soon determined to retire. The consequences of a retreat before 
such an enemy wore easy to bo foreseen ; all his evils multiplied 
upon him from the day that it commenced ; his rear-guard was cut to 
pieces ; and his inarch had nearly become a flight before he found 
refuge in the hills and jungles of Bdgldna, whence he proceeded 
without molestation into Guzcrdt. The other armies had by this 
time taken the field ; but seeing Malik Amber, on his return, flushed 
a.d. 1612 , with success over their colleague, they thought it prudent 
A.iyosi. ayQjj ft s i ul il ar calamity, and concentrated at Burhdnpiir. 
Jehdngfr’s arms were attended with better fortune in his war with 
the rana of Oudipur ; and his success was the more wel- 
come, as the fruit of the abilities of his favourite son. 
Moluibat Khan, when first sent on that service, had gained a vic- 
tory over tho rana, but was unable to do anything decisive from the 
strength of the country into which he, as usual, retreated. The 
same fortune attended Abdullah Kluin, afterwards appointed to suc- 
ceed Mohabat ; but Prince Khurram (Shah Jehan), 7 who was now 
sent with an army of 20,000 men, evinced so much spirit in his 
attack on the ltdjput troops, and so much perseverance in bearing 
up against the strength of the country and the unhealthiness of the 
climate, that the rana was at last induced to sue for peace ; and 
his offer being readily accepted, he waited on Shan Johan in person, 
made offerings in token of submission, and sent his son to accom- 
pany the prince to Delhi. Shah Jehan, on this occasion, did not 
Victories and forget the # policy of Akber. The moment the rdna’s 
£“n 0f homage was paid, he raised him in his arms, seated him 
by his side, and treated him with every form of respect 
and attention. All the country conquered from him since 
tho invasion of Akber was restored ; and his son, after an 
honourable reception from Jebdngir, was* raised to a high 
rank among the military chiefs of the empire. 


War with 
Mtfwflr. 


(Princo 
Khurram). 

Tho r&na 
submits on 
honourublo 
terms. 
a.i>. 1614, 
A.H. 1023. 


7 The namo of this princo was Khur- 
ram, and he bore no other at the com- 
mencement of his father’s reign ; but as 
ho received the title 6$ Shall Jehan long 


before his own accession, it will prevent 
confusion to give him that name from the 
first. 
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The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Shark Jehan ; 
for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him, had behaved to him with 
so much arrogance,, that Jehangir was soon obliged to remove him, 
and commit him for a time to confinement. 

This exploit raised Sh&h Jeli&n’s credit to the highest influence of 
pitch ; and, as he had lately married the niece of Nur Je- sh * h JcWn - 
han, he was supported by her powerful influence, and was S p ^ tod 
generally looked on as the chosen successor to the empire. ^ eh4u * 

J)uring these events, Raja Man Sing died in the Deckan. A re- 
bellion of the Roushenias, which broke out in 1611, and insurrection 
in which the cify of Cabul had been exposed to danger, quciiod. 
wiis now terminated by the death of Alidad, the grandson and 
spiritual successor of B&yazid. Abdullah Kh&n, viceroy of Guzer&t, 
having incurred the king’s displeasure, by oppressions in the pro- 
vince, and by the indignity with which he treated the royal news- 
writer, wa s ordered to be seized and sent to the capital. lie anti- 
cipated the order by setting off on foot, with his troops and attend- 
ants following at a great distance. He came to court barefooted 
and in chains, and threw himself at the king’s feet; but was nar- 
< loned, and not long after restored to favour at the intcrcessicflrof 
Shah Jelidn. 

It was not long after the return of Shall Jelidn that Sir T. Roe 
arrived at the court, as ambassador from King James I . 8 Emi^y of 
His accounts enable us to judge 1 of the state of India slrT,1{oe * 
under Jehdngfr. 

The sea-ports and the customs were full of gross abuses, the 
governor seizing on goods at arbitrary prices. Even Roe, IIl9 accolint 
though otherwise treated with hospitality and respect, had 
his baggage searched and some articles taken by the 
governor . 9 His journey from Surat, by Uurhdnpur and Kfr - 
Uhitor, to Ajmir, lay through the Deckan, where war was raging, 
and the rdna’s countiy, where it had just ceased ; yet lie met with 
no obstruction or alarm, except from mountaineers, who then, as 
now, rendered the roads unsafe hi times of trouble. 

The Deckan bore strong marks of devastation and neglect. Bur- 
hdnpiir, which had before, as it has since, •been a fine city, con- 
tained only four or fivo good houses amidst a collection of mud 
huts ; and the court of Parvi'z, held in that town, had no pretensions 
to splendour. 

8 He arrived at ^Vjmlr on December 23, guesc, by which he engaged to exclude 
1615, accompanied the king, to Mandu and English vessels from his ports. The agree- 
Guzcrat, and left him in the end of 1618. ment was not ratified by the emperor: 

9 It must, however, be observed, that and Zdlfikar was constrained, by his duty 
this governor, Zulfikdr Khdn, was very to h^s own government, to maintain out- 
inimical to the English, and hod lately ward appearances towards a foreigu am- 
concluded an agreement with the Portu- Jjassador.? (Ormc, vol. iii. p. 361, &c.) 
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In othfer places he was struck with the decay and desertion of 
some towns, contrasted with the prosperity of others. f The former 
were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals ; 10 and their de- 
cline affords no argument against the general prosperity. 

The administration of the country had rapidly declined since 
Akber’s time. The governments were farmed, and the governors 
exactors and tyrannical. 

Though a judicious and sober writer, Boo is profuse in his praise 
of the magnificence of the court ; and he speaks in high terms of the 
courtesy of the nobility, and of the order and elegance of the enter- 
tainments they gave to him. His reception, indeed, was in all re- 
spects most hospitable, though the veiy moderate scale of his pre- 
sents and retinue was not likely to conciliate a welcome where state 
was so generally maintained. He was excused all humiliating cere- 
monials, was allowed to take the highest place in the court on public 
occasions, and was continually admitted into familiar intercourse 
with the emperor himself. 

The scenes lie witnessed at his private interviews form a curious 
contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was surrounded. 
HMsat on a low throne all covered witli diamonds, pearls, and ru- 
bies ; and had a great display of gold plate, vases, and goblets, set 
with jewels. The party was free from all restraint, scarcely o^g. of 
them remaining sober except Sir Thomas and a few other grave 
personages, who were cautious in their indulgence. Jelidngir him- 
self never left off till he dropped asleep, when the lights were ex- 
tinguished and the company withdrew. On these occasions he was 
overflowing with kindness, which increased with the effects of the 
wine ; and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
“ he fell to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them to 
midnight.” 

But he did not retain these sociable feelings in the morning. On 
one occasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in public to a 
debauch of the night before, Jehangir affected surprise, inquired 
what other persons had shared in this breach of the law, and ordered 
those named to be so severely bastinadoed that one of them died. 
He always observed great strictness in public, and never admitted a 
person into his presence who, from his breath or otherwise, gave any 
signs of having been drinking w r inc. His reserve, however, was of 
little use : like great men at present, he was surrounded by news- 
writers ; and his most secret proceedings, and even the most minute 

10 Such were Mandu and Tddah, of both Todah (the capital of a Rajput prince 
of which he speaks in the highest terms in the province of Ajmir) enjoys no such 
of admiration. Mandu, the former capital celebrity, 
of M&lwa, is still generally kupwn ; but 

5* 
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actions of his life, were known to every man in the capital within a 
few hours after they took place. ' 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and some other in- 
stances of inhumanity, Roe seems to consider Jehangfr as neither 
wanting in good feelings nor good sense ; although his claim to the 
latter quality is impaired by some weaknesses which Sir Thomas 
himself relates. In one case he seized on a convoy coming to the 
ambassador from Surat, and consisting of presents intended for him- 
self and his court, together with the property of some merchants who 
took advantage of the escort; he rummaged the packages himself 
with childish curiosity ; and had recourse to the meanest apologies to 
appease and cajole Roe, who was much provoked at this disregard 
of common honesty. 

Though Roe speaks highly in some respects of particular great 
men, he represents the class as unprincipled, and all open to cor- 
ruption. The treaty he had to negotiate hung on for upwards of 
two years, until ho bribed Asof Khan with a valuable pearl ; after 
which all’ went on well and smoothly. Both Roe and other con- 
temporary travellers represent the military spirit as already nuich 
declined, and speak of the Rajputs and Batins as the only brave 
soldiers to be found . 11 

manual arts were in a high .date, and wore not confined to 
those peculiar to the country. One of Sir T. Roe’s presents was a 
coach, and within a very short period several others were constructed, 
very superior in materials, and fully equal in workmanship. Sir 
Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, and was soon after pre- 
sented with several copies, among which he had great difficulty in 
distinguishing the original . 12 There was a great influx of Europeans, 
and considerable encouragement to tlieir religion. Jehangfr had 
figures of Christ and the Virgin at the head of his rosary ; and two 
of his nephews embraced Christianity, with his full approbation . 13 

The language of the court was Persian, but all classes spoke Hin- 
dostani; and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the emperor 
himself and the Khani KMndn well versed in that tongue. 

# No subject seems to have excited more interest, both in the am- - 
bassador and the court, than the fate of Tfince Khusru. rrince 
All his bad qualities were forgotten in his misfortunes; Khusru - 
he was supposed to be endowed with every virtue ; the greatest joy 
prevailed when any sign appeared of his restoration to favour, and 
corresponding indignation when he fell into the power of liis ene- 
mies. Even the king was supposed to be attached to him, though 

11 Roe. Terry, Hawkins. nightpieccs, and landscapes : “ but good, 

12 Among the articles he recommends for they understand them as well as wc. M 
for presents, are historical paintings, IB Roe.- Hawking. Terry. Coryot. 
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wrought on by the influence of Shall Jeli&n and tho arts of Asof 
of‘shTh lurity ttll( ^ Jel^n . 14 Khusru’s exclusion was note the 

jebin. more popular for its being in favour of Sli&h Jch&n ; who, 
according to Sir IT. Itoe, was “ flattered by some, enVied by others, 
loved by none.” Roe himself represents him as a bigot and a 
tyrant ; but as his conduct shows nothing but ability and correct- 
ness, it is probable that he owed his unpopularity to his cold and 
haughty manners ; tho ambassador himself remarking, that he never 
saw so settled a countenance, or any man keep so constant a gravity, 
never smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction 
of persons, but entire pride and contempt for all. Yet the prince 
could not at that time have been older than twenty-five. 

Sh&li Jehan might have expected to find a formidable rival in 
prince Parn'z, his elder brother ; but that prince, though some- 
rurviz. times an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really 
formidable opposition to the superior abilities of Shah Jehan, sup- 
ported by the influence of the ompress. 

shah .TebAn A final blow was given to any hopes that Parviz may 
°rrjpt hclr have entertained, by the elevation of his brother to tho 
sent to settle title of king , 15 on his undertaking a great expedition 
the Deckun. a g a i ns t the lleckan. He was invested with ample powers 
Tnoves n to Cror 011 this occasion ; and Jclningir himself moved to M 
to be at hand to support him in case of need. 

October; Roe accompanied tho emperor on Ins march ; and his 
zikmia.’ account of tho movement of the army forms a striking 
descripuon 8 contrast to the good order and discipline he had hitherto 
of ills march. a( l m i rcc p The court and camp, while halted, were as 
regular as ever ; but the demand for carriage cattle created a gene- 
ral scramble and confusion. The Persian ambassador and Roe 
were left for some days at Ajmi'r, from the want of conveyance for 
their baggage ; and the tents of tho soldiers and followers were set 
fire to, to compel them to proceed, though ill provided. When 
actually in motion, the same want of arrangement was felt : some- 
times there was a deficiency of water ; and sometimes, in long and 
difficult marches through woods and mountains, the road was 
scattered with coaches/ carts, and camels, unable to proceed to tho 
stage . 16 

14 Sir T. Roc once met Khusru, while their ambassador, 
moving In loose custody, along with the 15 From this time some writers call him 
army. He stopped under the shade of Shah Khurram, and others Shah Jehan. , 
a tree during the heat, and sent for Sir 16 “ In following the Mogul’s court,” 
Thomas, who was near. His person was says Roe, “I encountered all the incon- 
comejyr his eountenanco cheerful, and his vcnicnces that men are subject to under 
beard was .grown down to his girdle. He an ill government and an intemperate 
knew nothing of what was passing, and climate." 
had not heard cither tho English- or 
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Tlio state of affairs in the Deckan was very favourable to Shdh 
Johan. The ascendency of a private person, like Malik compete 
Amber, led to jealousy among liis confederates, and even sniin Jehfm. 
his own officers. In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defeat, which produced still further discouragement 
among the allies ; so that when Shdh Jehdn entered the At >.i6i7, 
Deckan, he found little difficulty in detaching the king of ^ C ] b 0 ; 26, 
Bfjapiir from the confederacy; and Amber, seeing himself lubi ul 
entirely deserted, was likewise pompelled to make submission on 
the part of his nominal sovereign, Nizdm Shdh ; and to restoro tho 
ibrt of Ahmcdnagar and all the other territory which he had re- 
conquered from the Moguls. 

^ After this glorious termination of tho war, Shdh Jehdn A>p<lon> 
returned to Mdndu, and joined his father, within a KJ 5 
twelvemonth of the time when they had marched from . 

Ajim'r. 

Jehdngir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzerdt; he 


remained there for near a year, and added the viceroyalty j;™donce of 

. J ’ b * * the cmiKirur 

of that province to the governments previously held by andsiifli 


Shdli Jehdn. 


Jpluin ill 
CliiMiWit. 


lie quitted Guzerdt in September, 1(>>8; and tlio next two 
are marked by no events, exc' pt an insurrection in Aiir . u , 2 7, 
Hie ranjdb; the capture of the fort of Ivdngra or Nagar- lUn ‘ zau ‘ 
cot, under tho mountains; and a journey of the emperor to 
Cashmi'r. 


While in that valley, ho received intelligence of a renewal of 
the war in the Deckan. It seems to have been begun, Renewiiof 
without provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably was 
tempted by some negligence on the other side, for he had , 

little difficulty in talcing possession of the open country, A ,f - 103 °* 
and driving the Mogul commanders into Burhdnpiir, from whence 
they sent most earnest entreaties for help from Jelidngir. swwi jcimu 
Shall Jehdn was again ordered to march with a powerful quod them, 
army ; and great treasures were collected to supply him after he 
reached the frontier. From some rising distrust in his mind, he 
refused to inarch, unless his brother, Priifce Klmsru, were made 


over to his custody, and allowed to go with him to the Deckan. 
Being gratified in this respect, he entered on the service with his 
usual ability. Before ho reached Mdlwa, a detachment of Malik 
Amber’s had# crossed tho Nerbadda, and burned the suburbs of 
Mdndu ; but they were driven back as the prince advanced ; and 
he, in turn, crossed the Nerbadda, and began offensive operations. 
Malik Amber had recourse to his usual mode of war, cut off supplies 
and detachments, hung upon the line of march, and attempted by 
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long and rapid marches, to surprise the camp. He found Shah 
' Jehan always on his guard ; was at last compelled to risk the fate 
ms success of the campaign in a general action, and was defeated 
iu the field. ; k considerable loss. 

But although ShAh JehAn had a clear superiority in the field, he 
still found a serious obstruction in the exhausted state of the ooun- 
Hc comes try. It was therefore with great satisfaction that he re- 
with Maiik ceived overtures from Amber, offering a further cession, 
Amber. and agreeing to pay a sum of money. 

Not long after this success, JehAngir was seized with a violent 
JmSsTof ^ the asthma, a complaint from which he suffered 

emperor. severely during the rest of his life. lie was for some time 
in such imminent danger, as to lead to expectations of an immediate 
vacancy of the tlirone. 

. Parviz hastened to court, but was sent back to his government 
Measures of with a reprimand ; and though ShAh Jehan had not time 
Shlhjchtn. to take such a step before he heard of his father’s recovery, 
about se t. y et ^ AC SU( Men death of Prince Khusru, which happened 
a . h . 1030. at this juncture, was so opportune, that it brought the 
deatb C of US strongest suspicions of violence against the rival to whose 
Khusru. custody he had been intrusted. We ought not, however, 
too readily to believe that a life not sullied by any other 
could be stained by one of so deep a dye. 

This event, which seemed to complete the security of Shah 
Alienation JehAn’s succession, was, in reality, the cause of a series of 
pre8s°from dangers and disasters that nearly ended in his ruin. Up 
sh/Lh jcbfin. fo this period, his own influence had been strengthened 
by the all-powerful support of Niir Jell An ; but, about the time of 
his departure for the Deckan, that princess had affianced her 
daughter by Slur Afgan to Prince ShehriAr, the youngest son of 
JoliAngir ; 17 a connexion of itself sufficient to undermine her ex- 
clusive attachment to the party of her more distant relative. But 
lier views w r ere further changed by a consideration of the impossi- 
bility of her gaining an ascendency, such as she now possessed, over 
an active and intelligent prince like ShAh JehAn. During her 
"■fether’s lifetime she had been kept witliin hounds of moderation by 
his prudent counsels : after his death, which happened about this 
time, slid exercised her dominion over the emperor without tho least 
control; per brother, Asof KhAn (to whose daughter ShAh Jehan 
was married), being a mere instrument of her will. Unwilling to 
relinquish such unlimited power, she determined by all means to 
oppose the succession of ShAh JehAn ; and, warned by the death of 
KlnisrU, and the danger of JehAngir, she saw that she had not a 

V Khafi Khan. 
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moment to lose in cutting off the resources which might at any 
time enable the prince to overcome her opposition. 

An opportunity was not long wanting of pursuing this design. 
Caudahdr having been taken by the Persians, it was cnndab&r 
pointed out as an enterprise worthy of the conqueror of iwaniJ the 
the Deekan, to recover that ancient possession. Slidh A.H.io 3 i'. 
Johan at first gave into the project, and advanced as far swh Jeh&n 
as Mdndu, on Ins way to the north ; but, perceiving, be- retake it. 
lore long, that the object was to remove him from the country where 
his iiffluence was established, and engage him in a remote and difficult 
command, he put off liis further march, on pretext of the season 
and the state of his troops, and began to stipulate for some securities 
to be given to him before he should venture to move out of India. 

These demands were represented to Jeliangir as arising from a 
project of independence; and Slidh Jelidn was directed, Hisreiuct- 
iu reply, to send the greater part of liis army to the capital, leave India, 
in order that it might accompany Sheliridr, to whom the recovery 
of Oaudahdr was to be committed. Orders were also sent Thoenter- 
< lived to the principal officers, to leave Shah Jehan’s Kuu?* 
camp and repair to that of Shehridr. This drew a re- sh Sr; 
monstrance from Shall J chan, who now desired to be 
aliped to wait on liis father, while the other as peremp- 
r< »rny ordered him to return to the Deekan. The jiigirs transrt * rrcd - 
which Shdh Jchdn held in Hindostan were transferred to Shehridr 
during these discussions ; and Shah Jelniit* who had not been con- 
sulted in the arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in 
the Deekan and Guzerdt. As things drew towards a crisis, M oh£bat 
Nur J eliin, distrusting both the military talents of her ^ n u ^y 
brother and liis zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes on the empn ‘ ss * 
Molidbat Elian, the most rising general of the time, but hitherto tho 
particular enemy of Asof Khan. He was accordingly summoned to 
court from his government of Cdbul, and was treated with every 
mark of favour and confidence. 

Jehdngir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the com- 
mencement of these discussions, and fixed his court at . 

Luli&r, to be at hand in case his presence should be re- a.«. nm.’ ’ 
quired. 

In the mean time messages passed between Sliah Jeh&n J^sTbe. 
and the emperor, but with so little effect in producing a 
reconciliation, that Jchdngir put several persons to death shfijeMn. 
on suspicion df a plot with his son; and Slidh Jehdn, imividiu 
finding that liis fate was sealed, marched from Mandu Advance of 
with his army towards Agra; Jchdngir, on this, marched SoLTeK™’ 
froih Lah6r, and, passing through the capital, arrived 
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witlrin twenty miles of the rebel army lying at Belochpdr, forty 
miles south of Delhi. Shdh Johan retired into the neighbouring 
liills of Mewdt, and disposed his troops so as to shut the passes 
against a force which the emperor detached in quest of him. A 
partial and indecisive action took place, and is said to have been 
Retreat of followed by negotiations. * The result was, that ShAh 
sii&h jeb&n. J c } 1 ^ n determined to retire, and set out on his march 
for Mdndu. 

It does not appear what induced him to adopt this step : it was 
its coiiac- attended witli all the consequences usual with attempts 
quences. ^o recede in civil wars. Jehdngir advanced in persou 
to Ajnrir, and sent on a strong force, under Prince Parviz and 
MoliAlmt Khan, to follow up the retiring rebels. Kustam KMn, 
whom Shah Jehdn had left to defend the hills on the Ohambal, 


deserted to the enemy; the province of Guzerat expelled his 
governor, and he was himself compelled, by the advance of the im- 
perial army, to cross the Nerbadda and retire to Burhanpur. Nor 
was he long permitted to remain there in tranquillity ; for Mohdbat 
Khdn, having blinded liim by some delusive negotiations, crossed 
the Nerbadda, and was joined by the Klidiii Khdndn, who till 
Tctrcats^nto ^ 1UC had been attached to Shall Jehdn. The rains 
T^iinguna. were at their height when Shdh Jelidn commenced his 
retreat into Tclingdna, and a great part of his forces had deserted 
him before he directed his course to Masulipatam, with the inton- 
Mnkeshis^ tioxi of making his way to Bengal. * He accomplished " 
gai. this long and arduous march by the early part of the suc- 

a I n". iu33. ccoding year, and met with no opposition in Bengal, until 

he reached I\aj Mahal, where the governor o| the province en- 
gaged him, and was defeated in a pitched battle. By this vic- 
obtains pos- ^ 01 T> ShAh Jehdn obtained possession of Bengal, and was 
Eg!!i and enabled to seize on Behdr, and to send on a detachment 
under Blum Sing,, the brother of the rdna of Oudipdr, 
to endeavour to secure the fort of AllaliaMd. 


In the mean time Prince Parviz and Mohdbat Khdn, after 
lie is pursued chasing Shah Jehdn from the Deckan, had cantoned for 

by Prince y 

Mob' bat ld ^ 10 ruin y SOftSOU a f Burhdnpiir. On hearing of his ar- 
Kbon. rival and rapid progress in Bengal, they put themselves 
in motion in the direction of Allahabad. ShAh Jehdn crossed tho 


Ganges to meet them ; but the. people of the country, who were 
not inclined to enter on opposition to the emperor, refused to 
bring in supplies to his camp, or to assist in keeping up* his 
communications by means of the boats on the Ganges. The dis- 
couragement aud privations which were the consequence of this 
state of things, led to the desertion of the new levies which 
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Shah JeliAn had raised in Bengal; and when, at. last, • lie came 
to an action with his opponents, ho was easily over- i 8 defeated 
powered, his army dispersed, and himself constrained SJeD^kan. 
once more to seek for refuge in the Dcckan. Affairs in StaU . 0 fthe 
that quarter were favourable to his views. Dinring his 1)eckan ‘ 
first flight to the Deckan tlio king of Bijapur and Malik Amber 
had both remained steady to their engagement with JehAngir ; 
and the king of Ooleonda liad shown no disposition to assist him 
during his retreat through TelingAna. Since that time the Mo- 
guls had taken part on the side of the king of Bijapiir in a dispute 
between him and Malik Amber, and the latter chief retaliated 
by invading the Mogul dominions, and carrying his ravages to 
lho neighbourhood of BurhanpAr. He was therefore pro- shfik Johan 
pared to receive Slid-h Jehd.ii with open arms ; and wrote Malik Am- 
to press him to undertake the siege of B urban pur. Shd.li beK 

lain complied, and commenced his operations. The place made 
an obstinate defence; and, in the end, the return of 
J \irvlz and MohAbafc to tho Nerbadda obliged him to raise 
llie siege and attend to bis own safety. His adherents J>g( , r ‘ ted by 
now deserted him in greater numbers than before; and, hisarmy * 
being dispirited by ill health as well as adverse fortune, he wrote 
to beg his fathers forgiveness, and to express his readiness to 
,-wbmit to his commands. Jehangi. directed him to give up tho 
forts of RotAs in Behar, and Asirghar in the Deckan, both of which 
were still in Ills possession, and to send two of his sons, DArA feheko 
*and Aurangzib, to court, as hostages for his good behaviour. 
These demands were complied with; but we are pro- 
vented nidging of the treatment designed tor bnah Jelian totheem- 
by an event which, for a time, threw the whole empire A .i>. leas, 

. . A.U. 1034. 

mto confusion. 

After the first retreat of Shall Jehan to the Deckan, Jehangir 
returned from Ajmir to Delhi ; and believing all serious danger 
to his government to be at an end, he went on his usual expe- 
dition. to Caslimir, and repeated it in the following year. £)n 
the third year he was induced, by a new revolt of the ^ bc rc ^ s peror 
Boushenias, to change his destination for pAbul ; and jgjjjgjgj 
altliough ho soon hoard of tho suppression of the rebel- in oiimi. 
lion, and received tho head of Ahmed, the son of AhdAd, who 
was the loader of it, he made no change in his determination. 

But he was not destined to accomplish this journey in tran- 
quillity; for s(f sooner was SliAli JeliAn reduced to sub- Persecution 
mission than the domineering spirit of Niir JehAn pro- kmo by the 
eeeded to raise up new enemies. MohAbat KliAn was el,11,re9!^, 
the son of Ghor Beg, a native of CAbul . 18 He had at- Hishi8tory * 

18 Memoirs of Jelidngfr, p. 30. 



He had long enjoyed a high place in the opinion of the people / 9 
and might now be considered as the most eminent of all the 
emperors subjects. This circumstance alone might have been 
sufficient to excite the jealousy of Nur Jelmn. It is probable, 
however, that she also distrusted Molmbat for his old enmity to 
her brother, and his recent connexion with Paiwiz. 

Wliatever might bo the motive, he was now summoned to court 
He is sum- to answer charges of oppression and embezzlement during 

moiled to 01 .x n 

court. the time of his occupation of Bengal. lie at first made 

excuses for not attending, and was supported by Parv/z; but, 

finding that his appearance was insisted on, lie set out on his 

journey, accompanied by a body of 5000 liajputs whom he had 

contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his arrival, lie betrothed his daughter to a young noble- 

Brutal treat- man, named Berkhordar, without first asking the em- 
inent Of 1)13 , . _ . , . . , 

son-in-law peror h leave, as was usual with porsous ot las high rank. 

by the cm- 1 , . 1 . n , 

peror. .1 el uui gi r aahs enraged at this apparent defiance: lie sent 

for Berkhordar, and, in one of those fits of brutality which still 
broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and beaten with 
thorns in his own presence; and then seized on the dowry he had 
received from Mohabat, and sequestrated all liis other property. 

When Mohabat himself approached the camp, he was informed 
that he Avoulil not be admitted to the emperor’s presence ; and, 
perceiving that his ruin Avas predetermined, lie resolved not ter 
wait till he should be separated from his troops, but to strike a 
blow, the very audacity of which should go far to insure its success. 
Jeluingi'r Avas at this time encamped on the Hyclaspes; and was 
preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on his way 
to Cal ml. He sent the army across the river in the first 
instance, intending to follow at his leisure when the 
crowd and confusion should be over. The whole of the 
troops had passed, and the emperor remained with his 
personal guards and attendants, when Mohabat, getting his men 
under arms a little before day-break, sent a detachment of 2000 
men to seize the bridge, and moved, himself, Avith all speed, to the 
spot where the emperor was encamped. The place was quickly 
surrounded by his troops ; Avhilc he himself, at the head of a chosen 
body of 200 men, pushed straight for the emperor’s tent. The 
attendants were overthroAvn and dispersed before they Avero aAvarc 


Molmbat 
smos on tlus 
emperor's 
person. 

A.i>. 1626, 

March ; 

A.H. 10:»5, 
Jcnntdi 2. 


19 Sir T. Roe, in a.d. 1616, says of him, favourite, but cares not for the prince 
that he is a noble and generous man, well (Shah «lehdn). 
beloved by all men, and the king’s only 
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of tin? nature of the attack; and Jehangir, who was not* quite re- 
covered from the effects of his last night's debauch, was awakened 
by t he wish of armed men around his bed : lie started up, sowed 
hi< sword, and, after staring wildly round, ho perceived what had 
In 'fallen him , and exclaimed, “All! Molidbnt Khdn ! traitor! what 
is this?" Mohdbat Khdn replied by prostrating himself on the 
ground, and lamenting that the persecution of Lis enemies had 
fared him to have recourse to violence to obtain access to his 
master. Jehangir at first could scarcely restrain his indignation ; 
Imt, observing, amidst all Mohabat’s humility, that he was not 
disposed to he trilled with, he gradually accommodated himself to 
his circumstances, and endeavoured to conciliate his captor. j\Io- 
I ui hi it now suggested to him that, as it was near his usual time 
of mounting, it was desirable that he should show himself in public 
to remove alarm, and cl lock the misrepresentations of the ill dis- 
posed. Jehangir assented, and endeavoured to withdraw, on pre- 
Imre of dressing, to his female apartments, where he hoped to 
have an opportunity of consulting with Nur Johan : being pre- 
dated from executing this design, he prepared himself where lie 
\\;K and at first mounted a horse of his own in the midst of llie 
I hijputs, who received him with respectful obeisances; hut Mo- 
flahut, reflecting that he would he in safer custody, as well as more 
■ ‘'Uvipicuous, on an elephant whose driver could be depended on, 
urged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed him on 
mm of those animals with two armed 1 hijputs by Ins side. At 
this moment, the chief elephant driver, attempting to force his 
nay through the lhijputs, and to seat the emperor on an elephant 
of his own, was despatched on a sign from Mohabat. One of ,1c- 
hangiVs personal attendants who reached the elephant, not without 
a wound, was allowed to mount with his master, and the same 
permission was given to the servant who was intrusted with the 
bottle and goblet, so essential to Jch&ngir’s existence. 

These examples of the consequences of resistance* had their full 
“fleet on the gmperor; and he proceeded very tractably to the 
tents of Mohabat Khan. 

Meanwhile, Nur Johan, though dismayed* at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When she spirits con- 
found all access cut off to the emperor, she immediately JcMn. 
put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter of the 
most ordinary description. As the guards were ordered to hit 
every one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed the river 
without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst of the royal 
camp. She immediately sent for her brother and the principal 
chiefs, and bitterly reproached them with their cowardice and 

2 K 
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neglect, ill allowing their sovereign to be made a prisoner before 
their eyes. She did not confine herself to invectives, but made 
immediate preparations to rescue her husband by force; and 
although .Jeluingfr, probably*, in real apprehension of what might 
happen to himself in the confusion, sent a messenger with his 
signet to entreat that no attack might be made, she treated the 
message as a trick of Mohabat’s, and only suspended her proceed- 
ings until she could ascertain the real position of the enemy’s cump, 
and the part of it inhabited by the emperor. During the night, 
a nobleman named Kedai Khan made an attempt to cany off 
.Jehangi'r by swimming the river at the head of a small body of 
horse: his approach was discovered, and it was with difficulty he 
effected his escape, after losing several of his companions killed 
and drowned in tin* river. 

Next morning the whole army moved down to the attack. It 
sin* iitturkrt was headed by Nur Jffluin herself, who appeared on the 

Moliabut's , *, . i • * 

ramp. howdaiL ol a high elephant, with a bow and two quivers ot 
arrows. The bridge had been burned by the Rajputs, and the army 
began to cross by a ford which they had discovered lower down the 
river. It was a narrow' shoal, between deep water, and full of dan- 
gerous pools; so that the passage was not effected without the 
utmost disorder; many were obliged to swim, and all landed with 
tlieir powder wetted, weighed down with their drenched clothes add 
armour, and obliged to engage hand to hand before they could 
make good their footing on the beach. Nur Jehan was among the 
foremost, on her elephant, with her brother and some of the principal 
chiefs around her: she with difficulty effected a landing, but found 
it impossible to make any impression on the enemy. The Rajputs 
had the advantage of the ground ; they poured down showers of 
balls, arrows, and rockets ou the troops in the ford ; and, rushing 
down on those who were landing, drove them back into the water 
sword in hand. 

A scene of univi rsal tumult and confusion ensued : the ford \vas 
choked with horses and elephants; some fell and were trampled 
under foot; others sunk in the pools, and were unable to regain the 
shoal ; and numbers ^plunged into the river and ran the chance of 
making good their passage, or being swept away by the stream. 
The most furious assault was directed on Nir* Jehan : her elephant 
was surrounded by a crowd of Rajputs ; her guards were over- 
powered and cut down at its feet; balls and arrows jfell thick round 
her liowdah ; and one of the latter wounded the infant daughter of 
is i ^pulsed Shehriar, who w'as seated in her lap. At length her driver 
loss. was killed ; and her elephant having received a cut on the 

proboscis, dashed into the river, and soon sunk in deep water, and 
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wav carried down by the stream : after several plunges/ he swam 
out and reached the shore, when Nur Jeh&n was surrounded by her 
women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and found her howdah, 
Gained with blood, aiul herself busy in extracting the arrow, and 
1 finding up the wound of the infant. Fedai KhAn had made an- 
nther attempt, during the confusion of the battle, to enter the ene- 
my's camp at an unsuspected point, and had penetrated so far that 
his 1 >alls and arrows fell within the tent where Jehangir was seated; 
hii I the general repulse forced him also to retire. ITo effected his 
retreat, wounded, and with the loss of many of his men, and imme- 
diately retired to the neighbouring fort of Jtdht&s, of which lie was 
the governor. 

Nu r Jeluin now saw that there was no hope of rescuing her hus- 
band by force ; ami she determined to join him in his shv joins tliu 
ca|)tivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for effect- lAs^miu,!”- 
ing his deliverance. 

M oh Abut Khan, after his success at the Jlydaspes, advanced to 
Attolc, wliere Asof Khan had retired. His authority was insecurity or 

I . *11 * .. aiolulMt’S 

now so well established that it was recognised by most ol power. 

I i»e army; and Asof Khan, and such leaders as attempted to hold 
out. were obliged in tht end to give tin -nisei ves up us prisoners, 
‘■lit tlie security and even the extent of Molnibat’s power was far 
ipjin being so great as it appeared ; h!o haughty and violent be- 
i.*a\iour to those who had been opposed to him took deep root in 
their breasts. The ascendency of the Jlajputs was offensive to the 
other troops ; and, as the provinces were still faithful to the em- 
peror, and two of his sons at large, MohAbatwas obliged to use great 
management in his treatment of his prisoner, and to effect liis ob- 
jects by persuasion rather than by force or fear. Jehun- Artificer 
gir, tutored by Nur Johan, took lull advantage of the eir- ,,l< ‘ , ni i H,r(,r - 
eumstances in which he was placed ; he affected to enter into Mo- 
lnibat’s views with his usual facility ; expressed himself pleased 
to be delivered from the thraldom in which lie had been kept by 
Asof Khan; and even carried his duplicity so far as to warn Molni- 
lmt that he must not think Nur Johan was as well disposed to him 
as he was himself ; and to put him on his guArd against little plots 
that were occasionally formed for thwarting his measures. Mob abut 
was completely blinded by these artifices ; and thinking himself suro 
of the emperor, he gave less lieed to the designs of others. 

During thesg proceedings the army advanced to CAbul ; the 
neighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase the 
king’s guard, and Nur Jeh&n seized the opportunity of getting per- 
sons in her interest to offer their services in such a way as to avoid 
suspicion. Jeluingir was allowed, at this time, to go out to shoot 

2 k 2 
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on an elephant, always surrounded by Rajpiits, and with one in par- 
ticular, who stuck to him like his shadow and never for a moment 
hptwf-en the ou *' On one of these occasions an 

th? p in 8 ’ and took pkice between the ltajpiits with the emperor 

troops" 8 8 and some of the Ahdis, a select body of single horsemen, 
wlio.se duty it was to attend on his Majesty. The largest part of 
the escort being composed of ltajpiits, the Ahdis were overpowered 
and several of them killed ; and on their complaining to Mohabat, 
lie said he would be happy to punish the offence if they could bring 
it home to any individuals. The Ahdis, incensed at this evasion, 
fell with tlieh whole ’force on a body of Rajputs, killed many, and 
drove others into the liills, where they were made slaves by the 
Ifazarehs. Moh&bat himself was exposed to so much danger in this 
disturbance that he was forced to take refuge in the king’s tent. 
Next dav the ringleaders were punished; but a portion of the army 
was hill in open enmity with the Rajputs, whose numbers wore also 
diminished ; and the Afghans of the neighbourhood showed every 
piota and disposition to take part with the emperor. Nur Jelnin 
$X£ lt,on8 could therefore pursue her schemes with less obstruction 
and loss fear of detection. She employed agents to enlist fit 
men in scattered points at a distance, whenflb some were to straggle 
into camp as if in quest of service, while the others were to remain 
at their positions, and await her further orders. Sim next mado 
•leh&ngir suggest a muster of the troops of all the jagmhirs ; and 
when she was summoned to produce her contingent, she affected to 
be indignant at being put on a level with an ordinary subject, and 
said she would take can- that her muster should not turn out to her 
discredit. Accordingly she dressed out her old troops so as to make 
the . smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained new levies 
as if to complete her contingent, and at the same time directed her 
recruits in the country to repair by twos and threes to the army. 
Roscno of All this could not be done without some alarm to Mohabat 
jeiutngfr. Kluin ; but he whs no longer able to crush opposition by 
force, and he suffered himself to bo persuaded by Jehangir to avoid 
personal risk by forbearing to accompany him to the muster of 
Nur Jeh&n’s contingent. Jeli&iigir advanced alone to the review ; 
and lie had no sooner got to the centre of the line, than the troops 
closed in on him, cut off the Rajput horse by whom he w T as guarded ; 
and being speedily joined by their confederates, rendered it impos- 
sible to make any attempt to seize his person. Mohabat Khan per- 
ceived that his power was irretrievably lost ; and immediately with- 
drew to a distance with his troops, and entered on negotiation to 
procure his pardon and assurances of safety. 

Jeh&ngir was now restored to liberty, and Nur Jelian to po\^r. 
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Sho had relinquished none of her designs during the period of her 
adversity ; and as she was obliged to make terms with Mo- Tt . nm 
lm bat, to procure the release of her brother, who was his E^ at t0 
prisoner, she determined to connect the pardon of one * iWn - 
enemy with the destruction of another : and made it a condition of# 
the emperor’s reconciliation with Moliabat, that ho should imme- 
diately have the use of his services against Shah Johan. HHssont 
That prince, after his own submission and the misfortune Sliith .feh^Cn. 
of his father, luid come from the Dcckan to Ajinir with only 1000 
men, in the hopes that his army might increase as he advanced ; 
hut Itaja Kishen Sing, his principal adherent, dying at that place, 
instead of an accession, lie suffered the loss of half his numbers, ami 
was obliged, as the only means of securing his personal safety, to fly 
across the desert to Sind. He was then in the lowest state of 
depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had not been 
prevented by ill health. From this time his fortunes began to 
brighten: he heard of the death of Parvfz at lhirhanpiir, and 
learned also that Moliabat, instead of pursuing him, was now him- 
self pursued by ail army of the emperor, with whom he had again 
come to a rupture. 

Encouraged by these* circumstances, he set off, through 
<»uzerut, for the Dcckan, whore he was soon joined by 
tlohabat with such part of his force as (ill remained. 80 shiu idutn. 

Jehangir, soon after ]ps deliverance, marched back from Calm! 
h> Labor. Some time was spent in restoring evoiy branch of 
the government to its old footing; and when all had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the emperor set oil* on his annual* visit to 
Cash mi r. 

Some time after his arrival in that valley, Sheriar was seized 
with so violent an illness that lie was obliged to leave ( -ashmir for 
the warmer climate of Labor. Not long after his de- su km** 
parture, JehAngfr w r as himself taken ill with a severe return of his 
asthma; and it soon became evident that bis life was in great dan- 
ger. An attempt was made to remove him to Labor ; his complaint 
>vas increased by the motion and passage of the mountains; and 
before he had got over a third of his jouftiey he had a severe 
attack, and died soon after reaching his tent, in the six- and death 
tieth year of his age. 

Several of the great men of the time of Akber died 
shortly before Jehangir. Aziz died before the usurpation Sa,ar88 * 

31 Gladwin’s Jehangir. Kliafi Khiin pear inexplicable; and it is not easy to 
makes an intermediate reconciliation be- believe that if Moliabat had been in Xiir 
tween Mohdbat and Jehangir, and another Jehan’s hands, having no longer her bro- 
visit of Moliabat to court, followed by a thcr for a hostage, lie would again havo 
fresh revolt : but these rapid changes ap- been allowed to retire in safety. 
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of Moh&bat ; Malik A inker, during its continuance; and Mi'rza 
Kh&n (the Kh&ui Klrinan) shortly after it was suppressed. 

Among the occurrences of JehdngiVs reign may be mentioned an 
edict against the use of tobacco, which was then a novelty. It 
•would be curious, as marking the epoch of the introduction of a 
practice now universal in Asia, if the name of tambacu, by which it 
is known in most eastern countries, were not of itself sufficient to 
show’ its American origin . 21 


CHAPTER II. 


S1IAH JTCHAN, TILL 1657. 

The influence of Niir Johan expired with her husband; and the 
fruit of all her long intrigues was lost in a moment. Her favourite, 
AsofWm Shehmr, was absent, and Asof Khan, who was all along 
wHhVhih determined to support Shall Johan, immediately sent off a 
jcLitn. messenger to summon him from the Deckan. In the 

mean time, to sanction his own measures by the appearance of legal 
authority, lie released Prince Dawar, the son of Khusru, from prison, 
imprisons and proclaimed him king . 1 Nur Johan, endeavouring to 
the empress. BU pp 0r fc the cause of Wheliriar, A^jjs placed under a tempo- 
rary restraint by her brother; and from that time, although she 
survived for many years, her name is never again mentioned in 
history.* 

Asof Jvhdii then continued his march to Labor. Slieliriar, who 
Defcnts was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, bought 
Sho'Kut over the troops, and, forming a coalition with two sons of 
to deatii. jjjy tlio late Prince J)anial, marched out to oppose 


31 Whore no otlicr authority is quoted 
for facts in this reign, they are taken 
from Khafi Khan, from Gladwin’s “Reign 
of Johdngir,” or from the autobiographical 
Memoirs of the emperor. Khati Khan’s 
history is compiled from various accounts 
written and oral. Mr. Gladwin’s is evi- 
dently all drawn from written histories, 
but he only quotes the “ Mnasiri Jehdn- 
gin," and the Memoirs of the emperor, 
of which last he possessed a much more 
complete copy than that translated by 
Major Price. The Memoirs themselves 
contain a great deal of information re- 
garding particular periods and the cha- 
racters of individuals; and though written 
in a rambling and inaccurate manner, arc 
not without signs of talent. A large por- 
tion of them is composed o^stories of 


magical performances ; some, though 
greatly exaggerated, are obviously tricks 
of ventriloquism and legerdemain, but all 
regarded by the emperor as in some de- 
gree the result of supernatural power. 
Those fables would lead to a lower es- 
timate of his intelligence, if we did not 
remember the demonology of his contem- 
porary in England. 

1 Khfifi Khan. 

3 She died in a.d. 1646, A.H. 1055. She 
was treated with respect and allowed a 
stipend of 250, 000J. a j ear. She wore no 
colour but white after Jchangir’s death, 
abstained from all entertainments, and 
appeared to devote her life to the me- 
mory of her husband : she was buried in 
a tomb she had herself erected close to 
that of Jehungir at Liihdr, (Rfwfi KhS F.) 
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Asof Khan. Tho battle ended in his defeat ; lio fled into the 
citadel, was given up by his adherents, and lie was afterwards put 
to death with the sons of D&nial, by orders from Shall Jehan. 3 

The new emperor lost no time in obeying the summons of Asof 
Khan. He left the Deckan, accompanied by Mohabat, 
and on liis arrival at Agra caused his accession to be pro- 
claimed, and took formal possession of the throne. 4 Agr?° dat 

r rhe highest honours were conferred on Asof Kh&n and a.i>. i®w. 
Mohabat, and great promotions and distributions of money ioaV. 
were "made to the friends and adherents of the emperor. AiS-i. 
Among his first acts were 1 , to abolish the ceremony of prostration; 
to restart 1 the Mahometan lunar year in ordinary correspondence; 
and to make some other slight changes favourable to the Mussulman 
religion. 

"When firmly established in his government, Shall Johan seems 
to have indemnified himself for his late fatigue's and privations, by 
giving a loose to his passion for magnificent buildings and expensive 
entertainments. He eroded palaces in liis principal cities ; and, on 
the first anniversary of his accession, he lmd a suite of tents pre- 
pared in Cashmir, which, if we are to believe liis historian, 5 it took 
two months to pitch. He introduced no.v forms of lavish expendi- 
ture on that occasion; for, besides the usual ceremony of being 
weighed against precious substances, .ie had vessels tilled with 
j"wels waved round liis head, or poured over his person (according 
to the superstition that such offerings would avert misfortunes); 
and all the wealth so devoted was immediately scattered among the 
bystanders, or given away in presents. Tlie whole expense of the 
festival, including gifts of money, jewels, rich dresses and arms, 
elephants and horses, amounted, by the account of tho same his- 
torian, to 1,600,000/. sterling. 

He was disturbed in these enjoyments by an irruption of the 
Uzbeks in Cal ml : they ravaged the country and besieged ] Xlcll1 di9 . 
the capital, but retired on the approach of a Jiglit force, turkuicci} - 
followed up by an army under Mohabat Khan. To this invasion 
succeeded the revolt of N arsing l)eo, the murderer of Abul Fazl. 
He opposed a long resistance in lhindelcand* before lie was brought 
to submit. 6 

Mohabat had only reached Sirliind on his way to Cabul, when 
the intelligence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was received, lie was 
immediately ^called to the capital, and directed to prepare for a 
march into the Deckan. 

3 Khrifi Kh&n. where he was afterwards seen by the 

1 Duwar Shckd (also called Roltiki), llolstcin ambassadors in 1(»33. (Olearius, 
who had been set up for king by Asof Amba^srulor^ 7'ntrrls, p. 190.) 
ifhan, found xnean9 to escape to Persia, 6 Khafi Khan. 0 Ibid. 
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Kh&n Jeh&n Lodi was an Afgh&n of low birth, but with all the 
History of pride and nnrulinoss of his nation in India. He had held 
KMn ehrfn ^ JI( ^ IJ1 iXit a ry charges in the reign of J eh&ngfr, and com- 
manded in the Peekan under Parviz at the time of that prince’s 
death. Being left with undivided authority, he thought it for his 
advantage, perhaps for that of the state, to make peace with the 
son of Malik Amber, now at the head of the Nizsirn Slialii govern- 
ment. JLe gave up what still remained to the Moguls of Shall 
Johan’s conquests, and entered into a close intimacy with his late 
enemies. 

When Slidli Johan set out to assume the throne, he refused to 
join him, marched into Malwa, laid siege to Mandu, and seemed to 
he aiming at independence. He returned to obedience when Shah 
Johan’s accession was secure ; and it was thought prudent, at first, 
to confirm him in his government, and afterwards to he content witli 
removing him to that of Malwa, while the Ueckan was given to 
Mohabat Kli&n. 

Having co-operated in the reduction of BAja Narsing Deo, he was 
invited to court, and treated with great attention ; but before he 
had been long there, he received intimations from some of his friends 
that the emperor harboured designs against him, aiid was only wait- 
ing an opportunity to find him off his guard. These suggestions, 
whether true or false, made an impression on his jealous nature. Hd 
refused to attend on tins king, assembled his troops round the palace 
he inhabited, and stood prepared to defend himself against any 
attempt that might he made on him. Negotiations then took place, 
and were so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circumstance excited Khan Johan’s distrust, and 
decided him to run all risks rather than remain within the power of 
his flight 111011 011 whose faith ho could not roly. One night, soon 
from Agra. a f tor j K , assembled all his troops, placed his women 

in the centre on elephants, and marched openly out of Agra with 
his kettle-drums beating, at the head of 2000 veteran Afghans, and 
accompanied by twelve of his own sons. He was pursued within 
two hours by a strong body of the royal troops, who overtook him 
at the river ChambaL* He had scarcely time to send Ins family 
across the river, when he was obliged to cover their retreat by en- 
gaging the very superior force that was in pursuit of him. The 
severest part of the action was between the Afghans and a body of 
Bajputs, who dismounted and charged witli pikes, according to their 
national custom. Baja Pirti Sing Bahtor and Khan JehAn were 
engaged hand to hand, and separated with* mutual wounds. After a 
long resistance, Khan JeliAn plunged into the stream, and effected 
his p&ssage with the loss of a few men drowned, besides those he 
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had lost in the action. The royal troops did not, at first, venture to 
follow him ; and when they had been joined by reinforcements, and 
were emboldened to renew the pursuit, Khan Julian had got so 
much the start of them, that he was aide to make his way through 
Ihmdclcand into the wild and woody country of Gdndwdiia, from 
whence lie soon opened a communication with liis old ally, the king 
of Ahmednagar. 

The affair now assumed so serious an aspect that Shah 
Jchdn thought it necessary to take the field in person, !}f k;m - 
and moved into the Deckan at the head of a great marches 

° against him. 

armament. 

He halted, liimself, at Burhdnpiir, and sent on three a.h. io:«. 
detachments, or rather armies , 7 into the hostile territory. Awui. 

Tlie three Deckan monarchies had, at this time, recovered their 
ancient limits, and (except the fort of Ahmednagar, which « ut eofUie 
still held out in disregard of lvluin Johan's cession) the ,Jeckun - 
Moguls wore reduced to the eastern half of Cdiulesli and an adjoin- 
ing portion of Berdr. The greatest of the Deckan kingdoms was 
that of Ahmednagar, which was contiguous to the Mogul territory. 
Mortczza Nizam Shall (the king set up by Malik Amber) was well 
inclined to act for himself on the death ofjtliat minister; but be 
vNonld, perhaps, have remained a page mt, if the sons of Malik 
Amber had possessed talents equal to lueir father’s. The fact was 
far otherwise; and Mortezza soon displaced and imprisoned Fatteh 
Kluin, the eldest of them, and afterwards conducted the administra- 
tion himself. He did so with so little ability, that his kingdom 
became a scene of faction, affording every advantage to his foreign 
enemies . 8 

Ibrahim A'dil Shall of Bijapur, who died about the same time 
with Amber, and left bis country in a much more prosperous con- 
dition to his son, Mohammed A'dil Shah; and Abdullah Kulb 
Shah of Goleoiida, who was probably aggrandizing himself at the 
expense of liis Hindu neighbours in Telingdna, took no part in the 
quarrels of the Mahometan kings. 

By the time Shdh Jehan reached Burhdnpiir, Khan Jelidn had 
moved from Gdndwdna into the country undtr Ahmednagar. The 
Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that territory, and 
were assisted by a simultaneous movement from the side of Guzerdt. 
Khan Jehan, after some unavailing attempts by himself Khanjriidn 
and his allies ip make head against tins disproportioned Ahmednagar. 
force, retired to the southward, and eluded the Mogul detachments 

■r 

7 The native historian estimates them 9 Grant Duff. Khrifi Khdn. 

at 50,000 men each. 
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by moving from place to place . At length A'zim Khdn, the most 
rursued by active of tiluih Jehan’s officers, by a succession of forced 
A'zim Khan. mar( .} lcs ^ succeeded in surprising him, took his baggage, 
and forced him to seek shelter by retiring among the hills and 
woods, where the whole of the enemy’s force could not be brought 
to boar on him. He then kept retreating ; sometimes checking his 
pursuers by defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping 
from them by long and unexpected marches. In this manner he 
reached Hijapilh He expected to persuade the king to take his 
Fails in ob- part; but he found Mohammed A'dil Sh&li entirely disin- 
asyium at dined to enter on such a contest, and was obliged once 
B&ipiir. more to return to the territories of the king of Ahmedim- 
gar. Mortezza Nizam Sluili had himself been hard pressed during 
Him ally, the this interval, and two of tlie greatest of the Hindu chiefs 
Ahmodnagar, nuder him had gone over to the enemy. He had still suf- 
defeuted. H(.*ic*nt confidence to try the effect of a decisive battle. II e 
assembled bis army at 1 bmlati'ibiul, and took post in strong ground 
among the neighbouring passes ; this advantage did not compensate 
for the superior numbers of his enemies; lie was defeated, and 
Ki»An Jdian obliged to seek protection in bis forts and in desultory 
Deckun. 1 warfare. Meanwhile Khan Jehau, overwhelmed by the 
defeat of his allies, the destruction of their country, and the addi- 
tional calamities of famine and pestilence with which it was now 
visited, determined to quit tlie scene, and to take refuge (as was sup- 
posed) with the Afghans near lYshawer, where all the north-eastern 
tribes were at that time up in arms. .If such was his intention, he 
was unable to accomplish it: after passing the Nerbadda near tbc 
frontier of CJuzerat, he crossed all Malwa towards Dundelcand, 
where he hoped to be able to revive the spirit of insurrection ; but 
the r&ja of that country turned against him, and cut off his rear- 
guard under his long-tried and attached friend Deria lvhdn ; and, 
being overtaken by the Moguls, lie sent off his wounded and made 
a stand with the remains of his force, now "educed to 400 Afghans, 
llis resistance, though long and desperate, was vain : liis party was 
destroyed or dispersed, and he was obliged to fly with a few de- 
voted adherents. He' endeavoured to force his way into the hill 
fort, of Oalinjer, was repulsed with the loss of his son, and was at 
is cut oir in last overtaken at a pool where lie had stopped from ex- 
uundtficand. l iai istion > and, after defending himself with his usual 
gallantry, and receiving many wounds, was struck through with a 
a.d. 1630 , pike by a Rajput, and his head was sent as a most accept- 
a.h. io4o, a y c present to the Mogul emperor. 9 '* 


Cm nt Duff. Khafi Khan. 
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The war with Xizdm Shall was not concluded by the removal 
<>f its original cause. At this time a destructive famine Conlimi011cc 
desolated the Deckan. It began from a failure of the pe- 
riodical rains in A.D. IG29, and was raised to a frightful ,m « rtr -^ 
j eh by a recurrence of the same misfortune in JG30. p^nicnra'iu 
Thousands of people emigrated, and many perished before thel,cckftI1, 
thay reached more favoured provinces; vast numbers died at home; 
«\liolo districts were depopulated; and some had not recovered at 
tlio end of forty years. 10 The famine was accompanied, by a total 
failure of forage, and by the death of all the cattle ; and the miseries 
ol* the people wore completed by a pestilence such ns is usually the 
consequence of the other calamities. In the midst of these horrors, 
A ziin Khan carried on his operations against Mortezza Niz&m 
Shah ; and that prince, ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct 
of his minister, removed him from liis office, and conferred it on 
r.iltoh Khan, son of Malik Amber, whom lie released from prison 
for the purpose. 

'flic prospect of the min of the Nizam Shall, which now seemed 
at hand, alarmed Mohammed A Mil Shah, who, though Thokh^of 
pleased, at first, with the humiliation of his hereditary SSkinRof 18 
enemy, w r us not insensible of the danger certain to result to Ahmf ‘ u,M * ir - 
himself from the entire subversion of the neighbouring 'monarchy. 

Therefore brought a seasonable relief to the weaker party, by 
Tier hiring war with the Moguls. IJut his assistance came too late to 
preserve Mortezza Nizam Shall from the consequences of his own 
imprudence: Fatteh Khan, more mindful of former injuries than 
loccnt favours, and ambitious of recovering the authority once pos- 
sessed by his father, applied all the power which had been confided 
to him to the destruction of the donor; and, aided by the weakness 
and unpopularity of Mortezza himself, was soon strong enough to 
] ml that j wince and his chief adherents to death, and to take the 
government into his own hands. At the same time, he the 

sent to oiler submission, and a largo contribution to the Ai».irdna S ar 
Moguls, and placed an infant on the throne, with an open ln^riatteb 
profession that lie was to hold his dignity in subordination win. submits 

cn M to Sliuh 

to Niah Jelian. * JOmn. 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Shah Jelian turned 
his whole force against Ihjapur. Fatteh Klian, how - war with 
ever, evaded the fulfilment of his promises, was again 
attacked by thg Moguls, and once more joined liis cause F^ttch 
with that of A'dil Shall. He was afterwards reconciled to Kh&n - 
the Moguls ; and various similar changes took place in the progress 
of the war, from his perfidious and shifting policy. 

10 Khrffi Khrfn. 
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During one of those vicissitudes, the king of Bijapiir was borne 
siegoof down by the superior force of his enemies, and was con- 
Bflftpar. strained to take refuge in his capital, where he was be- 
sieged by a great army under the command of Asof KhAn. In this 
desperate situation, he must have shared the fate of his former rival, 
if he had not found resources in his own abilities and address. While 
he used every exertion to defend his town, and to harass the assailants, 
lie amused Asof KhAn, and delayed liis operations by a variety of 
well-contrived artifices : sometimes he entered on negotiations him- 
self, and held out hopes of his immediately yielding to ShAh JeliAn’s 
demand, without the risk of further hostilities ; at other times, he 
engaged Asof KhAn in intrigues with chieftains who pretended to 
make bargains for their defection, and sometimes led him into dis- 
asters by feigned offers from individuals to desert their posts when 
attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts of the fortifica- 
tions intrusted to their charge. During all this time, disease and 
famine were playing their parts in the camp of Asof KhAn ; and lie 
at last found himself under the necessity of raising the siege, and 
Failure of the revenged himself by cruelly ravaging the unexhausted 
parts of the kingdom. 11 

It was about the time of this failure, that Shall Jeh An returned to ' 
returns ^ lls t ' a l , ^ a ^ leaving Molidbf it Kh An in the supreme govern- 
Deihi. ment of the Deckan. 12 The operations carried on under 
March; ’ that general led, at length, to Katteh KliAn’s being shut 
luunzftn.’ * up in the fort of DoulatAbAd, where be defended himself, 
with occasional assistance from the king of Bijapiir ; and the fate 
of the Nizam Slialii monarchy seemed to rest on the result of the 
struggle. It was decided by a general action, in which the combined 
force of the Deckanis was defeated in an attempt to raise the siege, 
and FftttelilvhAn soon after surrendered and entered into the Mogul 
a.d. 1633, service, while the king whom he had set up was sent off a 

February; . n ° 1 

A.ir. 1042. prisoner to uualior. ld 

The king of Bijapiir, being now left ‘done, made overtures of 
in success of negotiation which were not favourably received ; he then 
iiMbo 6 ™ 1 * 0118 continued to defend himself ; and all the efforts of Mohabat 
Deckan. KhAn were ‘ineffectual to subdue him. An important point 
of the war was the siege of l'crinda, on liis failure in which, Mo- 
hAbat KliAn was obliged to fall back on Burhanpiir and desist 
a.d. 1634. from aggressive operations. 14 JIo had before been put 
under the nominal command of the emperor’s second son, Shiija, 
who was a boy ; and lie was now recalled to court, and the Deckan 


11 Grant Duff. Klulfi Khrfn. 14 Grant Duff. There is a considerable 

12 Klulfi Khiln. difference between hie dates and those of 

13 Grant Duff. Khufi Khdn at this period. 
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was divided into two commands, under Khdni Douran sftid lvliani 
Zcinaii. 

These officers were less successful than their predecessor^ Mo- 
hammed A'dil ShAli continued to hold out, and the Nizam Shall 
monaiyhy, which seemed to have come to an end on the surrender 
of Ifattoh Khin, was revived by a chief whose family were after- 
wards to act an important part as the founders of the Maratta 
nation. This was Sliahji Bosla, who had risen to con- shuijnfosia 
siderable rank in the time of Malik Amber, and had restore rho 

• iii* ip • i* . , king of Ah- 

distingmshed himself as a partisan during the late wars, umnagwr. 
After the fall of DoulatdbAd, he drew oil* to the rugged country in 
the west of the Deckan; and, some time after, was so strong as to 
set up a new pretender to the throne of Ahinednagar ; and, in time, 
to get possession of all the districts of that kingdom from the sea to 
the capital. 15 

The Deckan, therefore, was as far as ever from being subdued ; 
and Shah .Johan perceived the necessity of returning in person to 
that country, to make another effort to reduce it. 

He marched from Agra towards the end of 1(135, 16 and, oil arriv- 
ing in the Deckan, he adopted his former plan of breaking The pmporor 
iii.s army into divisions, and sent them, in the first instance, i2X. toU, ° 
m recover the kingdom of Ahinednagar. When they had ^.£ r{ 
driven Shaliji from the open country, mul reduced many 
•»f his principal forts. Shall. I chan turned his whole force on awal - 
Ifijapur, took several strong places, and constrained Mohammed 
A'dil Shall once more to shut himself up in his capital. The 
talents which had delivered him during the former siege Faj i urPO f 
did not desert him on this occasion, lfe laid waste the 
country for twenty miles round Bijapur, destroying every B1 J a i nir * 
particle of food or forage; filled up the wells, drained off the reser- 
voirs, and rendered it impossible lor any army to support itself 
during an attack on the city. 

The Moguls were therefore reduced to the plunder of his terri- 
tories, and met with frequent losses from the spirit and activity of 
his detachments. Both parties, ere long, were wearied witli this sort 
of warfare; and A'dil Shah, making the ffrst overture, Iw . with 
peace was concluded, on terms much more favourable than 
he could have expected. He consented to an annual pay- A - H * 1(UU - 
ment of 200, 000£. a year to Slmh Johan ; but he was to receive, in 
return, a share qf the Nizam Shalii dominions, wliicli much extended 
his territory on the north and east. 

Sliahji held out for some time longer : at length he also sub- 


* r> Grant Duff. Khdfi Khrin. 
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Submwsion 'mittod, gave up his pretended, king, and entered into tlie 
Boiia. serviec of the king of Bijapur with the consent of Shdli 
Jehdn.* 

At an early period of this invasion, Shall Johan had overawed 
The emperor tlio king of Golcdnda, and had forced him to desigt from 
butefrom 1 reciting the name of the king of Persia in the public 
tioicrfmiu. prayers, and to agree to pay a regular tribute. 17 
Returns to These transactions being concluded, Shah Jehdn ro- 
A.» hl i 63 T, turned to his capital, and the kingdom of Alimednagar 
A.K. io46. was length extinguished for ever. 

While Shall Jelidn’s attention was principally engaged with the 


Local dis- 
turbances and 

HIltiCCMCg ill 

Hindustan. 


Deckan, some events of less moment were taking place 
in other quarters. The Portuguese fort of Hhgli. not far 
from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, by the governor 


of Bengal (1031). There were revolts of the Bundelas, in the first 
of which the son of Nursing Dcd was killed. One portion of the 
troops on the eastern frontier completed tlie settlement of Little 
Tibet (1031 and 1030) ; another was defeated and almost destroyed 
in an attempt to conquer Srinagar (1031) ; and a third, which in- 
vaded the petty state of Ouch Behdr from Bengal, was compelled, 
by the unliealtliiness of tlie climate, to relinquish the country after 
they were in possession (1037). 

The most important occurrence of these times was the acquisition 


Recovery of 
Cuudaluir. 

Ali Monluii 
Khun. 

gave up 

A.P. 1637, 

A. il. 1017. 


of Oandahdr, the governor of vliich, Ali Mercian Khan, 
found himself exposed to so much danger from the 
tyranny of his sovereign, the king of Persia, that he 
the place to Shah Jehdn, and himself took refuge at 
Delhi. He was received with great honour, and was 
afterwards, at different times, made governor of Cashnur 


and Cabiil, and employed on various wars and other duties, lie 
excited universal admiration at the court by the skill and judgment 
of bis public works, of which tlie canal which bears his name at 
Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and elegance lie dis- 
played on all occasions of show and festivity. 

His military talents were first tried in an invasion of Balkli and 
invasion of Badftkhshdni 1 Those provinces had remained in the hands 
Ualkh * of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mirza Solimdn, and 
were now held by Nazar Mohammed, the younger brother of Imam 
Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the Oxus, from the Cas- 
pian Sea to Mount Imaus. r 

The revolt of Nazar Mohammed’s son, Abdul Aziz, encouraged 
a.p. iso, by his powerful unde, tempted Shah Jehdn, who had en- 
a.h. io54. j ( >yed several years of repose, to assert the dormant rights 


V qiunt Duff. Khilfi Khitn. 
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of his family : Ali Merdan penetrated the range of Ilindu'Cush and 
ravaged Badakhshan ; but the advance of the winter, and the fear of 
being cut off from the southern countries, compelled him to retreat 
without having gained any solid advantage. Next year, the enter- 
prise was attempted by Raja Jagat Sing , 18 whose chief strcngth'lay 
in a body of 14,000 Rajputs, raised in his own country, but paid 
by the emperor. * 

The; spirit of the Rajputs never shone more brilliantly than in 

this unusual duty: they stormed mountain passes, made 

J J Hu* IWJputs 

forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts by their 1 t , l J 1 ^ ir * 0 J noun " 
own labour, the raja himself taking an axe like the rest, nimbi cush. 
and boro up against the tempests of that frozen region as firmly as 
against tljjjj fierce and repeated attacks of the Uzbeks. 

Put, with all these exertions, the enterprise now appeared so 

arduous that Slum Julian himself resolved to move to Cal ml, and to 

• . 
send on his son, Prince Morad, under the guidance; of Ali Merdan 

Khan, with a large army, into llalkh . 19 This expedition a ^ ic|B 

was completely successful : Morad was joined by some of a.h. 1055 ! 

J 1 • 1 , t Shah Jilmn 

.Nazar Mohammed s sons, and afterwards received the sub- t0 
mission of that chief; lmt just as lie had taken possession 
of the capital, a new rupture took place {' with some sus- <i.iV,ri i>y 
|)VioiL of bad laith on the part of the Moguls). Nazar 
Mohammed, now divested of his defensiole places, was dauKI,rui * 
obliged to fly to Persia ; and his dominions were annexed, by pro- 
clamation, to those of Shall Johan, lint this conquest was A . R 16 ,^ 
not long left undisturbed : Abdul Aziz collected a force ; ;i )! y j orj0( 
beyond the Oxus, and sent numerous bands of plunderers 
to lay waste the newly conquered territory. Shall Johan overrun by 
had, by this time, returned to Delhi ; and Morad, tired of 
the service, and impatient of the control of Ali Merdan, tI,c0xus - 
had left his province without leave, and was sent away from court 
hi disgrace. The charge of restoring order was therefore Auran^C) 
imposed on Prince Aurangzib, while the king himself again 
repaired to Cabul to support him. Aurangzib at first ob- A V lliJ7 
tained a great victory over the Uzbeks ; its effects, how- AJK 1057 * 
ever, were by no means decisive, for Abdul Aziz crossed the Oxus 
in person, and so harassed the Moguls, that Aurangzib, after some 
partial successes, was obliged to seek protection from tlio isboskRcdin 
walls of Balkh itself. 

About this time, Nazar Mohammed, having failed to obtain aid 
in Persia, threw liimself on the clemency of Shall Julian ; shui» jdMn 
find the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects conquest, 
were advanced by such an expenditure of blood and treasure, 

Probably the raja of CtSta. ia Khilfi Khdn says 50,000 cavalry and 10,000 foot. 
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came to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the con- 
test : and that he might do so with the less humiliation, ho trans- 
ferred his rights to Nazar Mohammed, then a suppliant at his court. 
Disastrous re- Aurangzib was accordingly directed to make over the 
Auraugzfb. places that remained in his possession ; and he began his 
retreat from Balkh under continual attacks from the Uzbeks of 
Abdul Aziz’s party. When he reached the passes of Hindu Cush, 
the persecution was taken up, for the salve of plunder, by the moun- 
taineers of the ITazareh tribes, and to complete his misfortunes, the 
winter set in with violence ; and though the prince himself reached 
C&bul with a light detachment, yet the main body of his army was 
intercepted by the snow, and suffered so much in this helpless con- 
About the dition from the unremitting assaults of the Hazsfoelis, that 
ad mr they were glad to escape in separate bodies with the loss 
a.h. 1057*. of all their baggage and almost all their horses. 540 

The tranquillity pun hast'd by the relinquishment of Balkh 
c.mdaimr was first disturbed by an attack on Candahar by the Pcr- 
thc it'rsiaiM. sians. During the weak and tyrannical reign of ft hah 
Safi, and tho^ minority of his son, Shall Abbas II., the Moguls 
had been allowed to enjoy the fruits of Ali Merdan’s desertion 
unmolested; but as Abbas advanced towards manhood, his ministers 
induced him to assert the dignity of his monarchy by restoring it 
a.d. i64K, toils ancient limits. He assembled a large army, ami 
A.n. io5«. marched against Candahar. He showed much judgment 
in beginning the siege in winter, when the communication between 
India and Cdbul was cut off by tlie snow, while his own operations 
went on unobstructed in the mild climate of Candahar. The con- 
sequence was, that, although Aurangzib and the vizir Saiid Ullali 
Khan were ordered off in all haste from the Punjab, and although 
they made their way with great exertions through the mountains, 
they arrived too late to save Candahar, which had been taken after 
a siege of two months and a half. The exhausted condition of the 
army after their winter inarch compelled \urangzib and Saad Ullah 
to bait and relit at Cabul ; while the king of Persia withdrew to 
Hcriit, leaving a strong garrison in Candahar. 21 

The Indian army came before that city in May, 1649. They 
Aurangzfb immediately opened their batteries, and the contest was 
coveritT" actively conducted on both sides with springing of mines, 
jamiidfai assaults by the besiegers, and sallies by the garrison. 
AwaL These operations were not interrupted by the approach 
of an army sent by Sli&h Abbas to raise the siege. Aurangzib igaa 
contented with sending a detachment to oppose the attack, and re- 
mained, himself, in his lines before the city. The force he had 

& 20 Khdfi Kfth. 21 Khrffi Khan. 
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employed was sufficient to repel the Persians, but it coulfl not pre- 
vent their destroying the forage and cutting off the supplies of the 
I m siegers; and as the governor defended his town with as much 
skill as obstinacy, Aurangzib was at length constrained to raise the 
siege, and commence his retreat to Cabul above four A i >- 
months after he had opened his batteries. 22 Slidli Jehdn, 
who had followed Aurangzib to Cabul, marched from that Fans i"'tho 
city before the prince’s return, and was not overtaken by cShAr. 
him until he had reached Ldhor. 

The next year passed in inaction, to which the king’s usual visit 
to Oashim'r forms no exception. The time he spent in A>1)> 1651# 
that delicious retirement was devoted to feasts and dances, 106 °* 
to gardens, excursions by land and water, and other pleasures con- 
genial to the climate and scenery. 

in the year next succeeding, Aurangzib and the vizir, second at- 
Sadd Ullah, were again despatched to Candahdr, with a eallSaMr 
numerous and well-equipped army and ample provision of Aurlngzfb. 
tools and workmen to conduct all the operations of a siege. 23 {“£ 

These great preparations were as unavailing as before ; and Au- 
rangzib, after exhausting every resource supplied by the skill and 
courage of Sadd Ullah and the braverv of the lbijputs, was com- 
K’lled to return to Cabul, and was sent to be viceroy of its failure, 
ib: Deekan. 

Shall Julian was not discouraged by his repeated failures, and next 
yeiir prepared for a still greater effort than had yet been put forth. 

His eldest son, Hard Slieko, though treated as superior in station 
to the rest, was kept at court, and looked with envy on cj rcaU . xrKS 
the opportunities of distinction enjoyed by his brothers, 
especially Aurangzib, of whom he seems to have on- Shekt '- 
tertained a sort of instinctive jealousy. Urged by those feelings, lie 
entreated Slidli Jehan to allow him to try his skill and fortune at 
the siege of Candahdr, and was put at the head of an army much 
exceeding that formerly employed. It assembled at Labor in the 
whiter of 1(332, and commenced its march in the spring A u< 1653t 
of the next year, Slidh Jehan himself following as usual A W - luW * 
to Cabul. 

Ddrd opened his trenches, as Aurangzib had done before him, 
on a day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered Sl0ge of 
by the emperor before the army set out on its march. CttUdall4r - 
lie began the siege on a scale proportioned to his armament. He 
mounted a battSry of ten guns on a high and solid mound of earth, 


a Khafi Khan. 

3 It is worthy of remark, that, with so 
great a force assembled on purpose for 


a siege, there were only eight battering 
guns, and twenty smaller pieces of ord- 
nance. 


2 Ti 
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raised fot* the purpose of enabling him to command the town ; 
and he pushed his operations with his characteristic impetuosity, 
increased, in this instance, by rivalry with his brother. He as- 
sembled his chiefs, and besought them to support his honour, de- 
claring his intention never to quit the place till it was taken ; he 
urged on the mines, directed the approaches, and the besieged 
having brought their guns to bear on his own tent, he maintained 
his position until their tiro could be silenced by that of his artil- 
lery. 13 ut, after the failure of several attempts to storm, and the 
disappointment of near prospects of success, his mind appears to 
have given way to the dread of defeat and humiliation ; he en- 
treated his officers not to reduce him to a level with the twice- 
beaten Aurangzib; and he had recourse to magicians and other 
impostors, who promised to put him in possession of the place by 
supernatural means. Such expedients portended an unfavourable 
issue ; and accordingly, after a last desperate assault, which com- 
a.d. 1653. menced before daybreak, and in which his troops had at 
Ajn. 1 *] 063, r * one time gained the summit of the rampart, he was 
siiaw&i 9. compelled to Renounce all hope, and to raise the siege, 
after having lost the flower of his army in the prosecution of it. 

lie was harassed on his retreat both by the Persians and 
Afghans; and it was not without additional losses that 
he made his way to Cabul, whence lie pursued his march 
to Ldhor. 

terminated the last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Candah&r, of which they had held but a precarious possession from 
the first conquest of it by Haber. 

It was followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tranquillity. 
£*1653 During that time Shdh Jehdn, having completed a re- 
a°h 6 io 04 venue survey of his possessions in the Deckan, which is 
wid iog 5, gaid to have occupied him for nearly twenty years, 24 gave 
orders for the adoption of the system of assessment and collection 
introduced by Todar Mai. 25 

The samo period is marked by the death of the vizir, Sa^dJIllah 
^‘jjh^tho lvlidn, the most able and upright minister that ever 
uuah Khan, appeared ip India. He makes a conspicuous figure in 
all the transactions of Shah Jehdn, and is constantly referred to 
as a model in the correspondence of Aurangzib during the long 
reign of that monarch. Khdfi Klidn says that his descendants, 
in his time, were still distinguished for their virtues and intelli- 
gence, near a century after the death of their ancestor ; and con- 
trasts the respectability of their conduct with the effeminacy and 
frivolity of the other nobles of that eera. 

24 Grant DuiTs “ History of the Marattas, 1 * vol. I. p. 126. 25 Kh£fl KluCn. 


Failure and 
retreat of 
Dara Shek<5. 
a.d. 1653, 
November j 

A.H. 1064 , 

Moliarram. 
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The next year was destined to put an end to this state of repose, 
and to light up a conflagration which was never effec- Renewal of 
tiially suppressed, and was not extinguished until it had theijeckon 
consumed the empire. rangafb. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Kutl) Shdh had paid *liis 
tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the favour of 
SliAh Jehdn, who, but for a particular concurrence of circumstances, 
w ould probably never have wished to molest him. 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Mir Jumla. 
He had formerly been a diamond merchant, and had Intrigue* of 
been known and respected throughout the Deckan for tuSvL. 
his wealth and abilities long before he attained liis pre- MirJua,la * 
sent high station. His son, Mohammed Amin, a dissolute and 
violent young man, had drawn on himself the resentment of Ab- 
dullah Kutb Shdh, and had involved his father in a dispute with 
the court. Mir Jumla was absent in command of an army in the 
eastern part of the kingdom of Golconda; and, finding himself 
unable to obtain such concessions as he desired from his own sove- 
reign. determined to throw himself on the protection of the Mogul, 
lie applied to Aurangzib, to whom, as well as to the emperor, he 
was already known. Such an opportunity of interference afforded 
sin irresistible temptation to a man of Aurangzib’s intriguing dis- 
position, and he strongly recommended the ease of Mir Jumla to 
Jiis father’}* favour. Slidli Jelidn, influenced by this advice, de- 
spatched a haughty mandate to Abdullah Shdh to redress the com- 
plaints of his minister ; but Abdullah was further irritated by this 
encroachment on his independence, and committed Amin to pri- 
son, while he sequestrated the property of Mir Jumla. Shdh 
Jelnln, now provoked in his turn, sent orders to his son to cany 
liis demauds into effect by force of arms; and Aurangzib, who had 
been waiting impatiently for this result, entered with alacrity on 
the duty, and executed it in a manner entirely suitable to his wily 
nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out a 
chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sultan 
Mohammed, to Bengal, for the purpose of celebrating his J/ ei ? e u r 4 Mtl 
nuptials with the daughter of his own brother. Prince 

,,, ., , . ° n . . . A.l>. 1650, 

nnuja, who was viceroy ot that province, lhe road iroiu January; 
Aumngabdd to Bengal made a circuit by Masulipatam, so liwaiawaL 
as to avoid the forests of Gondwdna, and thus naturally brought the 
prince within a short distance of Heiderdbdd, the capital of Gol- 
conda. Abdullah Shdh was preparing an entertainment for his re- 
ception, when he suddenly advanced as an enemy, and took the king 
so completely by surprise that he had only time to fly to the hill fort 

2 l 2 
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of Golcdnda, six or eight miles from the city ; while Heiderab&d fell 
1 into the hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned 
before the troops could be brought into order. Aurangzib had, 
before this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of Jus province ; and being joined by fresh troops from M&lwa, 
he had ample means of sending on reinforcements to Golconda. Mir 
Jumla also in time drew near, and was ready to turn liis masters 
arms against himself. Abdullah Shdh, on his first flight to the hill 
fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and given up the sequestrated 
property ; and he did all in his power to negotiate a reasonable ac- 
commodation ; while at the same time ho spared no effort to procure 
aid from Bijapur : no aid came, and the Moguls were inexorable ; 
and, after several attempts to raise the siege by force, he was at last 
under the necessity of accepting the severe terms imposed on him ; 
to agree to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Mohammed, 
with a dowry in territory and money ; to pay a crore of rupees 
(1,000,000/. sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute ; and 
of taking of I ,rom ^ S(H l to make up the arrears of past payments within 
uoiconda. two years. •* 

Shah Jehdii would have been content with easier terms, and 
did in fact make a great remission in the pecuniary part of those 
. a.d. 1656, agreed on ; but the rest were executed, and the Mogul 

A.H y lose. prince returned to Aurangdbad. Mir J umla remained in 

the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor of Aurangzib, and 
was afterwards one of the most useful instruments of his ambitious 
designs. 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped the fruits of his success in Gol- 
uuprovokca ednda before an opportunity ay as afforded him of gaining 
uflaptfr. similar advantages over the neighbouring kingdom. The 
peace with Bijapur had remained unbroken since the last treaty. 
Mohammed A'dil Shall had successfully cultivated the friendship of 
Shdh Jelian, but had excited the personal enmity of Aurangzib 
by a close connexion with J >ara Shek6. On his death, which took 
place in November, J 050, 26 he was succeeded by his son, Ali, a 
youth of nineteen; and Shdh Jehdn was tempted, by the persua- 
sion of his younger «son, to deny that the minor was the real issue 
of the late king, and to assert liis own right to decide on the succes- 
sion to his tributary. Though the forcu of the kingdom of Bijapur 
was still undiminished, it was in no state of preparation for war^ 
and a large portion of its army was employed at a distance in wars 
with the Hindu petty princes of Carnata. Aurahgzi'b, therefore, 
met .with little difficulty in his invasion of the territory ; and a 
fortunate accident having thrown the strong frontier fort of Ihdr 
26 GranJ^Duff. It corresponds to Moh^rram 1067. 
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into his hands, he advanced without further obstruction to the 
capital. 27 The suddenness of the attack had prevented the a.d.^ 657, 
mode of defence by destroying the country, so successfully a.h. io®t. 
practised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was leff to 
the new king, but to sue for peace on the most unfavourable terms. 
Even those were peremptorily rejected by Aurangzib; and hd 
would probably ere long have obtained possession both of tbg 
capital and the country, if lie had not been called off by a matter 
that touched him more nearly than the conquest of any foreign 
kingdom. , 


CHAPTEll III. 

FROM 1657 TO Tins DEPOSAL OF S1IAJI JEHAN. 

The emperor had been seized with an illness of so serious a nature, 
that it not only threatened an immediate transfer of the 
crown to Dara Sheko, but invested him at the moment (,ni i H,ror . 
with the administration of his father’s government This state 
of a Hairs, involving all Aurangzih’s prospects of aggrandizement, 
ajiii even of safety, turned his exertions towards the scat of tho 
monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his attention from the affairs 
of the Deckan. 

Shah Jehdn had four sons, all of an age to render them impatient 
of a subordinate station. Dara Sheko was in liis forty- characters 
second year; Sliujd was forty; and Aurangzib thirty- S?ins P ofh!r 
eight. Even Morad, the youngest, had long been employed SOI1B - 
in great commands. 1 Dara Sheko was a frank and high-spirited 
prince, dignified in his manners, generous in his expense, i>ur.i sbek<5. 
liberal in his opinions, open in his enmities ; but impetuous, impa- 
tient of opposition, and despising the ordinary rules of prudence as 
signs of weakness and artifice. His overbearing temper made him 
many enemies ; while his habitual indiscretion lessened the number 
as well as the confidence of his adherents. SjJuija was not Shl ^ 
destitute of abilities, but given up to wine and pleusuro. Aurangzib. 
Aurangzib was a perfect contrast to Dard Sheko. lie was a man of a 
^jpaild temper and a cold heart ; cautious, artful, designing ; a perfect 
master of dissimulation ; acute and sagacious, though not extended 
in his views ; aTid ever on the watch to gain friends and to propi- 
tiate enemies. To these less brilliant qualities he joined great 
courage, and skill in military exercises ; a handsome, though not 

1 Gladwin's History of Jchangir. 
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athletic form ; affable and gracious manners ; and lively, agreeable 
% conversation. He was so great a ^ dissembler in other matters, that 
he has been supposed a hypocrite in religion. But, although reli- 
gion was a great instrument of his policy, he was, beyond doubt, a 
jjncere and bigoted Mussulman. Ho had been brought up by men 
of known sanctity, and had himself shown an early turn for devo- 
tion ; he at one time professed an intention of renouncing the world, 
and taking the habit of a fakir ; and tliroughout his whole life he 
evinced a real attachment to his faith in many things indifferent to 
his interest, and some most seriously opposed to it. His zeal was 
shown in prayers and reading the Koran, in pious discourses, in 
abstemiousness (which he affected to carry so far as to subsist on 
the earnings of his manual labour), in humility of deportment, 
patience under provocation, and resignation in misfortunes ; but, 
above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to promote his own 
faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. But neither religion 
nor morality stood for a moment in his way when they interfered 
with his ambition ; and, though full of scruples at other times, he 
would stick at no crime that was requisite for the gratification of 
that passion. 

His political use of religion arose from a correct view of the feel- 
ings of the time. Akbers innovations had shocked most Mahomet- 
ans, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar to toleration, felt 
that a direct attack Was made on their own faith. Jehangfr’s re- 
storation of the old ritual was too cold to give full satisfaction ; and, 
though Shall Jehan was a more zealous Mussulman, Dard openly 
professed the tenets of Akber, and had written a book to reconcile 
the Hindu and Mahometan doctrines. No topic, therefore, could be 
selected more likely to make that prince unpopular than his infidelity, 
and in no light could the really religious Aurangzib be so favour- 
ably opposed to him as in that of the champion of Isldm. In this 
character he had also an advantage over Shuja, who was looked on 
with aversion by the orthodox Mahometans from his attachment to 
the Persian sect of the Shias. 

Mor&d w 7 as brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and vulgar 
Murad. in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous and 
sclf-w r illed ; but his object never was more exalted than the indul- 
gence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual pleasures . 2 

2 The characters of the princes arc tolerant to all who had any pretensions 
taken from Bernier, modified by the facts to eminence ; whcnci he was “ bad to 
in Kh£fi Khan, and by some passages in the good, and good to the. bad/’ Shuja 
■ Aurangzib's letters. The following is was a mere drunkard ; and tforad a glut- 
givei^ by that monarch as Shah .7 chan’s ton and a sensualist. Aurangzib excelled 
opift$$i<^ of his four sons. Dara (lie said) both in action and counsel, was well fitted 
had titer its for command, and the dignity to undertake the burden of public affairs, 
becotni&f the royal office, but was Ki but full of subtle suspicions, and never 
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ShAh J ehdn had, by the same mother as liis sons , 3 two daughters. 
To the eldest, PAdshAh Begam, he was devotedly attached. 

She was endowed with beauty and talents, and was a great JehAn - 
support to the interest of DArA Shekd. EoushanArA, the second 
daughter, had fewer personal attractions and less influence ; btft hep 
talent for intrigue, and her knowledge of the secrets of the hareril^ 
enabled her to be of the greatest assistance to her favourite brother, 
Aurangzib. 4 

It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the intelligence 
on which he now acted. Though ShAh Jehan had only "tom- 
attained his sixty-seventlx year, the habits of indolence and government 
pleasure in which he had indulged seem to have latterly emperor, 
diminished his attention to business, and allowed a greater share of 
influence to DArA Sheko, on whom, as heir-apparent, he devolved 
such of his dutifes as ho did not himself perform. Things were in 
this state when the emperor was seized with a sudden disorder in liis 
kidneys, together with a suppression of urine, which entirely inca- 
pacitated him from business, and soon brought him to the brink of 
the grave . 4 During tin’s crisis DArA Stopped all corre- 16 57. 
spondence, and detained all travellers likely to spread the ^iogJ, 
news of the king’s danger throughout the provinces. He Z{ 1IaJ 7 ' 
could not, however, long elude the vigilance of liis brothers. Au- 
rangzib, in particular, was minutely informed of all his proceedings 
during the whole of the struggle which followed. 

The first to act on the emergency was Prince Sliuja, the viceroy 
of Bengal. He assembled the troops of Ids province, Rebellion of 
and immediately marched into BchAr, on his way to the Shuj ^ 

. capital. 

Prince MorAd, viceroy of GuzerAt, soon followed his example : 
he seized on all the money in the district treasuries, and laid ^ of Mo- 
siege to Surat, where there was a governor independent of rdd * 
liis authority, and where he thought there was a considerable sum in 
deposit. 

Aurangzib conducted himself with more caution. He did not 
assume the royal title, as ShujA and MorAd had done ; and cautious ^ 
although he instantly moved to his northern frontier, and Aurangztb. 
urged on the preparation of his army, he made no open declaration 
till orders came from DArA, in the emperor’s name, to direct Mir 
#umla and the other military commanders to quit his standard. 
Mir Jumla, aft^r he joined the Moguls, had been sum- ®jJ h C M 1 J 1 r 8lon 
moned to the capital, and had for a time been intrusted JumU - 

likely to find any one whom he could 3 Gladwin’s History of Jebfrigir. 

trust. ( Letter from Aurangzib to his son, 4 Khafi Kh£n. 

in the li Dastur al Anwl A'gdhi”') 
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with the highest o Hires in the state. He had afterwards been sent 
back to the Deckan ; but his family was still at Agra, and the fear 
of the consequences to them made him hesitate to oppose an order 
of the emperor. But his embarrassment was removed by a strata- 
gem Suggested by Aurangzib. 

* According to a concerted plan he sent for. Mir J umla to his court ; 
and when that commander, after some affected delays and alarms, 
presented himsejf, lie ordered him to be made prisoner and confined 
in the fort of Doulatdbdd, while his principal officers, secretly in- 
fluenced by their commander, continued to serve with Aurangzib. 
h** marches Even when lie had thrown off the mask he still proceeded 
r/id. * with his usual policy. Ho left I)ard and Shujd to weaken 
each other for his profit, and applied all his art to Jfain Menul, 
whom he might hope to render an instrument in his own hands. He 
wrote to him with the most vehement professions *of attachment, 
congratulating him on his accession to the crown, and declaring his 
own intention of renouncing the world and indulging his love of 
devotion in retirement at Mecca. He nevertheless offered his zealous 
services against the irreligious Dara, and advised that, as their father 
was still alive, they should present themselves before him, when, if 
received with favour, they should secure him from undue influence, 
while they interceded for the pardon of their erring brother ; mean- 
while they should unite their forces and proceed to engage the 
infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was understood, had been sent against 
them . 5 It seems incredible that Morad should have been deceived 
by so improbable a profession, but the coarseness of the artifice was 
disguised by the masterly execution ; and the assiduous flatteries of 
Aurangzib found a willing auditor in his brother, naturally unsus- 
picious, and dazzled by the prospect of assistance so necessary to 
the support of his feeble cause. 

Before this period Dara had taken measures to resist the tlireatoned 
Defensive attacks of his rivals, lie sent Baja Jeswant Sing into 
i) 6 r&. Mdlwa to watch Morad and Aurangzib ; and to act against 
them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as circumstances might 


a.i>. 1657, suggest. At the same time he himself advanced to Agra, 
and despatched an army under the command of his own 
Avviu. son, Sdlimdn Shek 6 , assisted by Raja Jei Sing, to oppose 
Sh&k Jeb&a the approach of Shujd. By this time Shdh Jelian was 
the'govern- sufficiently recovered to resume the general control of the 
ment. government; but his confidence in Ddrd was only in- 
creased by the misconduct of the other princes. He wrote to Shujd, 
shuja coni commanding him in positive terms to return to his govem- 
vance on ^ ment. Shujd pretended to consider these orders as dictated 
Agra. by Ddrd Shekd, and probably still looked on the emperor’s 

5# Khafi Khtfn. 
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recovery as doubtful. He$ continued to move on until lie met 
Sob'man Shek£ in the neighbourhood of Ben&res. A J* 
battle then took place, and Shuja, though his army 
was not dispersed, was defeated, and compelled to return to Bengal, 
into Bengal. # 

Meanwhile Aurangzib quitted BurMnpdr 6 and marched inS 
M&lwa. He there formed a junction with Morad; and ^ 1 ‘ 0 1 f 658, 
the combined armies marched to attack Jlaja Jeswant 
Sing, who was encamped near TJjdn. The raja drew up 
his army on the bank of the river Si'pra, which at that 
season was nearly dry, but still presented a formidable April ' 
obstruction from the rocky nature of its bed. B$’a b° G8 ’ 

The battle was bravely contested by the R&jputs, who were ill- 
supported by the rest of the troops. It was chiefly decided 
by the gallantry of Morad : Jeswant Sing retired in dis- Jeieat the 
order to his own country, and the rest of the army »irm y under 
dispersed . 7 On rewarding his chiefs after this battle. An- slug &i uj<$n. 
rangzib sent them all to return their thanks to Morad, as if he alone 
More the fountain of all honour. On the first junction he had taken 
an oatli to adhere to that prince, and renewed all his promises with 
('very appearance of warmth afid sincerity ; and throughout the whole 
campaign, although his abilities gave him the real control of .all 
Operations, he continued his professions of devotion and humility, 
always acknowledging Morad as his superior, and treating him on 
all occasions with the utmost respect and attention . 8 After this 
victory the princes advanced by slow marches to the A .r>. iggs, 
Oliambal, near Gwalior . 9 Horne dispositions made by J^f/oes. 
Dam Shelve for the defence of that river were rendered 
ineffectual by the manoeuvres of Aurangzib, and the army 2G - 
crossed without opposition. 

Before Jeswant Sing’s defjat, Shah Johan, unable to bear the 
heat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi. The simh jeimn's 
news of that misfortune recalled him, much against his J^aSnlL 
will, to Agra. He found that during his absence Dara dali0,J - 
had tlirown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement ; but, 
as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately counter- 
manded by the prince himself. Shall J eh an, at this time, notwith- 
standing his feeble health, had ordered his tents to be prepared, and 
intended to take the field in person. His hope was, that he should 
be able to briiyj about an adjustment by his presence and authority, 
and to avoid a war which could not but bring many dangers and 

6 Khafi Khan. accuses Kasim Kh&n, who commanded 

' Khafi Khan. Bernier. Bernier, who along with Jeswant Sing, of disaffection, 

soon after joined the emperor's army, 8 Khafi Khan. Bernier. 9 Ivhafi Khan. 
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calamities on himself and all the parties engaged. He was dis- 
suaded from tills resolution by his brother-in-law, gjShdista Khdn. 
If it had been pursued, it would have had no effect on the princes, 
whatever it might on the armies ; for all were now too far engaged 
to recede, oi; to trust their future safety to anything so precarious 
as the life of Slidh J ehdn. Dari likewise looked with an ill eye on 
an accommodation that must have removed him from almost unli- 
mited power, and restored the administration to its ordinary train 
mr & under the immediate control of the emperor. Urged on 

fwm Agrato by this consideration, and confident in his superior num- 
b?Si“re, is bers, he refused even to wait for Sdlimdn, then on his 
" the march from Benares with the most efficient part of the 
sta&h j(Mn. arm y. Contrary to the earnest injunctions of Shdh J ehdn, 
he marched out at the head of an army which seemed irresistible 
from its numbers and equipment, but was rendered weak, in reality, 
by the arrogance of the commander, the disaffection of the chiefs, 
and the absence of the flower of the fighting men. 10 

On the Oth of Kamzdn, 1068, the two armies approached each 
beg! luring of °^ A er at Sainaghar, one march from Agra: they drew up 
June. face to face on the next day, but did not join battle until 
the succeeding morning. 

The action began by a charge of a body of Ddrd’s cavalry, 
is totally de- under liustam Khdn. It was unable to penetrate a row 
frated. 0 f guns chained together in front of Aurangzfb’s line. A 
second and more powerful charge, headed by Ddrd himself was 
equally unsuccessful ; but his attack was renewed and kept up 
without intermission on the centre, where Aurangzib was stationed. 
In the mean time Mordd was attacked by 8000 Uzbeks, who 
poured in flights of arrows on liim, with such rapidity that it was 
with difficulty he could bear up against them. His elephant gave 
way before the storm, and would have run off the field if Mordd 
had not ordered its feet to be chained ; thus cutting off the power 
of retreat for himself. This sharp contest wi+h the Uzbeks was 
succeeded by a much more formidable attack. A large body of 
Ilajputs rushed on the prince with an impetuosity that nothing 
could resist. Iiam Sing, their rdja, in a saffron robe, and with a 
chaplet of pearls on his head, ran up to Mordd’s elephant, and 
hurled liis pike at the prince, while he shouted to the driver to 
make the elephant kneel down. Morad received the pike on his 
shield, and nearly at the same moment laid the rdjp dead with an 

10 ' KhiCfl Khdn says the army consisted tivfc numbers, thinks it may have been 
at Agra of upwards of 70,000 horse, with 100,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 80 pieces 
innumerftfrlo elephants and guns. Ber- of artillery. He reckons Aurangzib’s and 
$ier, though generally distrustful of na- Mordd’s army at 30,000 or 35,000 horse. 
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arrow . 11 His death only exasperated the B&jp&ts, who fought with 
desperate fury, and fell in heaps round the prince’s elephant. At 
this time Aurangzib was about to move to liis brother’s assistance, 
but he had soon full employment where he was ; for DArA, having 
at length broken through the line of guns, charged liis centre at 
full speed, and carried all before him, by the united forco of velocity 
and -numbers. 

Aurangzib alone remained unshaken : he presented his elephant 
wherever there was the greatest danger, and called aloud to his 
troops that “ God was with them, and that they had no qfjier refuge 
or retreat .” 12 In the height of this contest RAja Rup Sing leaped 
from his horse, and running up to Aurangzib’s elephant, began to 
cut away tHB girths with his sword. Aurangzib was struck with his 
audacity, and even in that moment of alarm called out to his men 
to spare him ; but before liis voice could be heard the rAja had 
fallen, almost cut to pieces. At this critical juncture MorAd, having 
at length repelled the RAjputs, was able to turn his attention to the 
centre ; and DArA, who found his right thereby exposed, was obliged 
to abate the vigour of his front attack. His numbers, however, 
might in the end have prevailed ; but os he was pressing forward 
on his elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, whom he was encour- 
aging by his voice, and by waving his hand to them to advance, a 
rocket from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it so 
ungovernable that DAra had no choice but to throw himself from 
its back and to mount a horse with all expedition. His disappearance 
struck a sudden alarm among the distant troops ; and an attendant 
being earned off by a shot at his side, while fastening on his quiver 
after he mounted, those immediately round him were also thrown 
into confusion : the panic spread, and its effects were soon felt 
throughout the whole army. The death of an Asiatic leader is often f 
the loss of the battle : in a civil war it is the annihilation of the 
muse. Success seemed now useless, and every man’s thoughts were 
turned to safety. Even the part of the line which was not engaged 
began to waver, while the princes pressed forward amidst the dis- 
order of the centre, and compelled the troops opposed to them, and 
even DArA himself, to take to flight. • 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib throw himself 
on his knees and returned his thanks to Divine Providence for the 
mercy it had vouchsafed to him. His next care was to salute his 
brother, and congratulate him on the acquisition of a kingdom. He 

11 Khafi Khan. Bernier. Colonel Tod Shah Jehan, and was likewiso killed in 
(vol. ii. p. 431) ascribes this attack to this battle. 

Kiija Chitar S41 of Bundi t who was a 13 Bernier has preserved his words in 
distinguished commander in the reign of the original Hindostani. 
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found Mor&ds ho wdah 'bristled with arrows, and himself wounded 
in several places ; and, after expressing the greatest joy at Ms vic- 
tory, he began to wipe the blood from his face, and to show the 
most affectionate attention to his sufferings. 13 

While this was passing on the field, the unfortunate Ddrd pur- 
Drfrfi flics to sued his flight towards the city : he arrived in the evening 

I * ,hi - with 2000 horse, many of them wounded ; all he now had 
of the great force with which he had so lately marched out. 

He was ashamed to present himself before his father, to the dis- 
regard of ^hosc opinion he owed his ruin ; and after securing some 
valuables at his own palace, he continued his flight towards Delhi, 
accompanied by his wife and two of his children. He had already 
reached the third regular stage from Agra, before he was overtaken 
by 5000 horse, sent by Shah Jehan to his assistance. 14 

Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after the battle. He en- 
Aurfmgzfl) camped before the walls, and took immediate possession 
A^TestST*’ of the city. Some more days elapsed before he inter- 
AJO 088 . fered with the interior of the royal residence. He em- 
SSh 7 j"hin ployed the interval in humble messages to his father, 
the cau8c°of pleading the necessity of his case, and protesting Ids in- 
bdrf. violable respect and duty : it is probable, indeed, that he 
was sincerely desirous of conciliating Ins father, and would have pre- 
ferred carrying on the government in his name; but he found it 
impossible to gain his confidence or to shake his attachment to 
Darii ; and at length sent his own son, Mohammed Snlt&n, to take 
complete possession of the citadel, and to prevent all communiea- 
Ramz&n n. tions between the emperor and every one beyond its walls, 
is confined in Shah Jch&n was still treated with the highest respect : but, 
his palace, although he lived for seven years longer, his reign ends 


13 Mordd’s howdah was preserved as a 
curiosity to the time of Fcrdkhsir, when 
it was seen by Khali Khan, who says it 
wa9 stuck as full of arrows as a porcu- 
pine is of quills. 

M In the account of the battle I have 
taken some circumstances from Bernier, 
but have preferred the general narrative 
of Khafi Khan, who, besides his access 
to verbal and written evidence, refers to 
his own father, who was present in the 
action. Bernier lived nearer the time, 
and is an excellent writer; but his ac- 
quaintance both with men and books 
must have been limited, and his means 
of judging Indians imperfect; his rela- 
tion, besides, is mixed with some anec- 
dotes which look like popular inventions. 
Ddra*s descent from his elephant (for 
instance) is ascribed to the insidious ad- 
vice of a traitor in the mon^tit of vic- 


tory ; while Khdfi Khan says was 
obliged to get down in such precipitation, 
that he left his slippers, and mounted 
his horse w f **h bare feet and w'ithout 
arms. Bernier afterwards relates a plot 
of Shah Jehan to seize Aurangzib, and a 
counter-plot of the latter, which ended 
in the seizure of Shah Jehan; but the 
story is improbable in itself, and is not 
alluded to by Khafi Khan. It is neces- 
sary throughout to look closely into the 
accounts which favour Aurangzib; for 
though Bernier himself is captivated with 
the open character of Dard, his master 
was a personal enejny of that prince, 
against whom Khdfi Khan also lias a 
strong prejudice ; and both wrote after 
Aurangzib had been successful, and was 
cried up as the Mussulman hero and the 
greatest of emperors. 
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at this period. It seems unaccountable that so able a prince should 
have thus been dethroned without any of his old servants attempt- 
ing to stir in his favour : the truth is, that liis habits of indulgence 
had impaired his energy ; and as lie had long ceased to head his 
armies, the troops turned then eyes to the princes who led them in 
the field, and who had the immediate distribution of their honours 
and rewards. To this must be added the peculiar abilities of Au- 
rangzib; who was more successful in defeating conspiracies and 
managing factions than in any other branch of government, though 
he was good in all. 

Having now no further use for Morad, Aurangzib dismissed him 
from his pretended sovereignty, without even the cere- Aurangzib 
mony of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the dclu- £52? "nd 
sion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour and 
constant presents and attentions, till they had marched K° vernment - 
from Agra in pursuit of Dura ; when he one day invited Morad to 
supper, and so far waved his own scruples as to allow the free use 
of the goblet; of which Morad so fully availed himself that he was 
soon in a state of helpless intoxication. On this he was stripped of 
his arms without resistance, was cast into chains and sent off on 
an elephant to Selimghar, part c It the citadel of Delhi; while three 
other elephants were despatched, under similar escorts, in different 
directions to mislead people as to his puce of confinement. Ho 
was afterwards removed to Gwalior, the great state prison of those 
days. Aurangzib then continued his march to Delhi, where he 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 15 He did not put his 
name on the coin, and was not crowned until the first an- A . D . igss, 
niversary of his accession ; a circumstance which has in- ^^‘iogh, 
troduced some confusion into the dates of his reign. zrc<£ftd i. 

The reign of Shall Johan, thus harshly closed, was perhaps the 
most prosperous ever known in India. Though some- H igh prospe- 
times engaged in foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a larger JeMu * 
share of good government than often falls to the lot of Asiatic 
nations. 

Notwithstanding Sh&h Johan’s love of ease and pleasure, and the 
time spent in his visits to Cashmir and the erection of those cele- 
brated structures in which he took so much delight, ho never re- 
mitted his vigilance over his internal government ; and by this, and 
the judicious choice of his ministers, ho prevented any relaxation in 
the system, and* even introduced important improvements, — such as 
his survey of the Deckan. 

KMfi KMn, the best historian of those times, gives his opinion, 

lB Khafi Khan. 
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that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror and a law- 
giver, yet for the order and arrangement of his territory and 
finances, and the good administration of every department of the 
state, no prince ever reigned in India that could be compared to 
Sh&h Jehan. 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his government, wo 
must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils inherent in a 
despotism : we may assume some degree of fraudulent exaction in 
the officers of revenue, and of corruption in those of justice ; and we 
have the testimony of European travellers to acts of extortion by 
custom-house officers, and of arbitrary power by governors of pro- 
vinces ; but, after all deductions on these accounts, there will remain 
enough to convince us that the state of India under ShAh Jeluin was 
one of great ease and prosperity . 16 

The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private as 
well as public wealth. Mandesloe describes Agra as at least twice 
as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory) ; with fine streets, 
good shops, and numerous batlis and caravanserais. Nor was this 
prosperity confined to royal residences ; all travellers speak, witli 
admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even in remote provinces, 
and of the fertile and productive Gauntries in which they stood . 17 

Those whg look on India in its present state may he inclined to 
suspect the native writers of , exaggerating its former prosperity ; byt 
the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up aqueducts which 
we still see, with the great reservoirs and embankments in the 
midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, wells, and caravanse- 
rais of the royal roads, concur with the evidence of contemporary 
travellers in convincing us that those historians had good grounds 
for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was far from being in a 
uniform state : vast tracts were still covered with forests : and the 
mountainous ranges often harboured wild and predatory inhabitants. 
Even in the best cleared parts, there were sometimes revolts of sub- 
ject rajas, as in Bundelcand, during the present reign ; but in that 

18 Tavernier, who had repeatedly vi- way; and they do it securely as well, 
sited most parts of India, says that Shah because the king docs not persecute his 
Jehan “ reigned not so nKich os a king subjects with false accusations, uor de- 
over his subjects, but rather ns a father prive them of anything when he sees 
over his family and children,'’ and goes them live splendidly and with the appear- 
on to commend the strictness of his civil unce of riches (as 19 often done in other 
government, and to speak in high terms Mahometan countries), as because the 
of the security enjoyed under it. (Page Indians are inclined to those vanities," 
108, of the English translation of 1G78.) fee. &c. (Page 22, English translation of 
Pietro Della Valle, who wrote in the last 1665.) 

years of Jehdngir (1623),- when things 17 Mandcsloo, for Guzerdt ; Graaf and 
were fa a worse state than under his son, Brutou (in Murray's Asiatic Discovert/), for 
gives the following account: — “Hence, Bengal, Behdr, and Orissa; and Taver- 
gefterally, all live much after a genteel nier, for most parts of the empire. * 
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case the disturbance was confined to a district of less extent than 
the Tyrol, while populous provinces, as large as France or England, 
were scarcely aware of its existence. 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have been 
worse than in an indifferently governed country in modern Europe. 
On the one side, there are the absence of slavery and polygamy, less 
personal oppression by the great and less fear of scarcity and conse- 
quent disease^; while on the other there is nothing to oppose but 
lighter taxation and freedom from a meddling and complicated sys- 
tem of law and regulation. A fairer object of comparison would bo 
the Homan Empire, under such a prince as Severus : we should 
there find the sanio general tranquillity and good government, with 
similar examples of disturbance and oppression ; the same enjoy- 
ment of physical happiness, with the same absence of that spirit 
which would tend to increase the present felicity, and which might 
afford some security for its duration beyond the life of the reigning 
monarch. The institutions, traditions and opinions which remained 
from better times, must, even in this case, have given a superiority 
to the European empire. 

Shah Jelian was tho most magnificent prince that ever appeared 
in India. His retinue, his state establishments, his lar- JJ^;^j Cence 
gesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much increased JtMn. 
beyond the excess they had attained to unuer his predecessors. His 
expenses in these departments can only be palliated by tho fact that 
they neither occasioned any increase to his exactions nor any em- 
barrassment to his finances. The most striking instance of his pomp 
and prodigality was liis construction of the famous peacock throne. 
It took its name from a peacock with its tail spread (represented in 
its natural colours in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other appro- 
priate jewels), which formed the cliief ornament of a mass of dia- 
monds and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, 
a jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, tho com- 
mon belief, that it cost 160,500,000 livres, nearly six millions and a 
half sterling. 

But his greatest splendour was shown in his buildings. He founded 
a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plan, and far sur- nis buiiainga. 
passing the old one in magnificence : three* wide streets* (one of 
great length, ornamented by a canal and rows of trees, and composed 
of houses rising over a line of shops under arcades) led to a spacious 
esplanade, in the centro of which, and on the Jamna, stood the for- 
tified palace ; t!he spacious courts, marble halls, and golden domes 
of which have so often been the subject of enthusiastic description. 
The great mosque of the same city is a work of extraordinary ele- 
gance and grandeur. 
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But of f all the structures erected by Shah JeMn, there is none 
The Tfij that bears any comparison with the T&j Mahal at Agra, a 
Mahai. mausoleum of wliite marble decorated with mosaics, which, 
for the richness of the material, the chasteness of the design, and thd 
effect at once brilliant and solemn, is not surpassed by any other 
edifice, either in Europe or Asia. 18 

All these vast undertakings were managed with so much eco- 
iiis economy, nomy that, after defraying the expenses of his great expe- 
ditions to Candahar, his wars in Balkh, and other heavy charges, 
and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, Shah JeMn left a 


treasure, which some reckon at near six, and some at twenty-four 
millions sterling, in coin, besides his vast accumulations in wrought 
gold and silver, and in jewels. 19 

Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him in his 
His personal youth, the personal conduct of Shah Johan seems to have 
character. been blameless when on the throne. His treatment of his 


people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal sentiments 
towards those around him cannot be better shown than by the confi- 
dence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he so generously reposed 
in his sons. 


Shall Jehan had reigned thirty years ; he was sixty-seven years 
old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died. 


18 Tdj Mahal is a corruption of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the name of Shah Johan’s queen, 
whose sepulchre it forms. It sturuls on a 
marble terrace over the Jamna, is Hanked 
at a moderate distance by two mosques, 
and is surrounded by extensive gardens. 
The building itself, on the outside, is of 
wliite marble, with a high cupola and four 
minarets. Iu the centre of the inside is 
a lofty hall of a circular form under a 
dome, in the middle of which is the tomb, 
enclosed within an open screen of elabo- 
rate theory formed of marble and mo- 
saics. The walls arc of white marble, with 
borders of a running pattern of flowers in 
mosaic. The graceful flow, the harmonious 
colours, and, above all, the sparing use of 
this rich ornament, with the mild lustre of 
the marble on which it is displayed, form 
the peculiar charm of the (.building, and 
distinguish it from any other in the w orld. 
The materials are lapis lazuli, jasper, he- 
liotrope or blood stone, a sort of golden 
stone (not well understood), with calce- 
dony and other agates, cornelians, jade, 
and various stones of the same descrip- 
tion. “ A. single flow’er in the screen, 
says Mr Voysey (Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 
p. 4S4), “ contains a hundred stones, each 
cut to the exact shape necessary, and 
highly polished ; ” and “ yet,*’ says Bishop 


Ileber, “though everything is finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chimney-piece, the general effect pro- 
duced is rather solemn and impressive 
than gaudy.*? In the minute beauties of 
execution, however, these flowers are by 
no means equal to those on tables and 
other small works in “Pietra l)ura, M at 
Floscnce. It is the taste displayed in the 
outline and application of this ornament, 
combined with the lightness and simpli- 
city of the building, which gives it so 
prodigious an advantage over the gloomy 
panels of the chapel of the Medici. The 
mosaics of the Tty ore said, with great 
probability, tc be the workmanship of 
Italians. It is singular that artists of that 
nation should receive lessons of taste from 
the Indians. 

19 Bernier says under 6,000,000/. (vol. i. 
p. 305). Khdfi Khdn says 24,000,000/., 
and he is not likely to exaggerate, for he 
makes Shah Jehdn’s revenue 23,000,000/. 
(only 1 ,000,000/. more than that now col- 
lected in the British portion of India), 
while it is generally reckoned to have 
been 32,000,000/., and a is admitted by Ber- 
nier, when depreciating it, to be greater 
than that of Persia and Turkey put to- 
gether (vol. i. p. 303). 
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BOOK XI. 

AURANGZIB (OR ALAMGIR *). 


CHAPTER I. 

PROM 1658 TO 1662. 

Though Aurangzib’s main object was the pursuit of Dari, he did 
not fail to attend to the motions of Soliindn, who was sdiimiin de- 
marching to his father’s aid at the time of the fatal battle. Sng«5 r Jel 
He was a young man of twenty-five, and was assisted in his I,iIfr KMn ‘ 
command by Raja Jei Sing, and accompanied by another general 
named Dilir Khan. Jei Sing, like the other Rajput princes, had 
adhered to Dari, as well on account of his lawful claims as of his 
liberal principles in religion ; but though he had acted with decision 
against Shuja, the case was different with A urangzib. His inclina- 
tions probably favoured that prince, with whom he had served in 
13alkh, and his interest counselled him against opposition to the 
actual possessor of the throne. He determined to abandon Soliman ; 
Dilir Khdn took the same resolution ; and their defection was ag- 
gravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexts they employed 
to excuse it. Soliman, thus deprived of the strength of his army, 
formed a design of avoiding Aurangzib by keeping close to the 
mountains, and thus making his way to join his father at Lahdr. 
Aurangzib frustrated his project by sending a detachment to I^ird- 
wdr to intercept him ; and this disappointment occasioned the de- 
sertion of most of his remaining troops. Ho next sought refuge in 
Sirinagar ; but the rdja refused him an asylum unless he would send 
away the 500 horse that still adhered to him. After a vain attempt 
to return to the fort of Allahabad, in which # liis small band was 
reduced to 200, he agreed to the raja of Sirinagar’s terms, entered 
his fort with five or six attendants, and, though treated ^ r to a ®i ri " 
with civility, soon found that he was, in reality, in a sort of ^made^pri- 
confinement. • r *i»- 

1 Aurangzib, on his accession, took the os some of his own countrymen, still call 
title of A'lamgir, by which he is desig- him Aurangzib (properly pronounced Ou- 
nated in Indian history and in all regular rangzib). 
documents. Europeans, however, os well 

2 M 
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Aurangzib did not wait till the conclusion of these operations. 
Anrangzfb After settling his affairs at Delhi ho continued his march 
in^purauifc 1 a £ am st DArA. That unfortunate prince, at the commence- 

of dm . rnont of liis flight, had halted for a fow days at Delhi, 

July 28 ;* where he obtained some treasure, and collected some 

zrcttciftf. thousand troops : he then marched rapidly to Lahor, and, 

finding a large sum of money in the royal treasury, began to raise an 
army. Before lie had made much progress he heard of the advance 
of Aurangzib, and soon after, of the near approach of a light detach- 
ment sent on in pursuit of him. ShAli Johan had written toMoliAbat 
Khan (son of the great general), who was viceroy of CAbul ; and 
it is probable that Dura had been expecting encouragement from 
him. Besides the troops of the province, Oiibul would have afforded 
a ready refuge, in case of need, among the Afghan ^tribes, and an 
easy exit to the territories of the Uzbeks or the Persians ; but these 
views, if entertained, were disconcerted by the prompt measures of 
Aurangzib; and DArA, unable to resist the force that threatened 
mm flips him, left Labor with 3000 or 4000 horse, and took the 
from uh< 5 r. roa( j G f on liis way to Sind. 

On tliis, Aurangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, altered 
Aurangzfb his course for Multan. Before he reached that city, ho 
Delhi. heard that Dara had proceeded on his flight, and at the 
a.d. 1653 same time received intelligence of the advance of his 

from Sept. 30 y 

to Nov. 21 ; brother Shuia from Bengal. He therefore gave up his 

A.II. 1069 JO o i 

from Moibr- march to the westward, and returned without delay to 

r.im 1 2 to lla- T . . " 

bl al Awal 4. Delhi. 

Meanwhile, Shuja had advanced to Benares with 25,000 horse 
Marches and a numerous train of artillery ; and Aurangzib, after 
some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest his progress. They 
from"ik'ngai. met at Cajwa, half way between AlIahAbAd and Etaya. 
janA 6 - 50, SliujA was advantageously posted ; and, though both drew 
lubiXnd up their armies, neither was anxious to begin the attack. 
17 * On the tliird or fourth day, Aurang r , 'b was forming his line 

2tS h oi°h? a before daybreak, according to liis usual practice, when ho 
!rH?SJSt by was surprised by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose 
Sin * in his rear.*- This was occasioned by RAja Jeswant Sing, 

who, though not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked his 
baggage. 

The rAja had submitted when DArA’s case became hopeless : ho 
had nqt been received with the confidence or distinction he expected, 
and had entered on a correspondence with SliujA, promising to fall 
upon the baggage at a particular hour, when the prince’s army was 
also to attack in front. Had the co-operation been complete, it must 
have been entirely sue$j ssful ; for, although ShujA was not at his 
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post in time, it had nearly occasioned the dispersion of liis rival’s 
army. The tumult created by the unexpected onset, combined with 
the' darkness and their ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest 
confusion among the troops who were forming ; some left the fi^ld, 
others flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the 
enemy. In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dismounted 
and seated himself on a portable throne, from which he issued his 
directions with a serene and cheerful countenance, sent a party to 
repel the attack, and took measures for checking the disorder which 
had already spread so far. In the mean time, Jcswant found that 
lie was not supported ; and, expecting to have the whole army turned 
upon him, was glad to recall his troops from plunder, and to retire 
to a place out of reach, where he could await in safety the event of 
the approaching contest. 

By this time the sun had risen, and Sliuja was seen advancing to 
the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon followed by a 
close action: Aurangzfb’s right was forced back, and his centre, 
where he was himself, was hard pressed. He was often in imminent 
danger ; and his elephant was charged by another of greater strength, 
and would have been borne to the ground if the opposite driver hod 
not been shot by one of the king’s guards. But lie still J>feat of 
continued to press upon the enemy’s eentr until they at Sli ^ d - 
length gave way and fled from the field, leaving 114 pieces of can- 
non and many elephants to the victor. 

Aurangzib sent his son, Prince Mohammed Sultan, in pursuit of 
Sliuja from the field of battle, and some days after despatched a re- 
gular army to support the prince, under the command offtir Junila, 
who, having been released from his mock imprisonment, had joined 
the army a day or two before the engagement, and acted ai». ic.™, 
as second in command on that occasion. Having made A.ii.’ioei, 
these dispositions, he returned to Agra. aToi £ al 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, had just 
been exposed to considerable alarm and danger. Jeswant JSSS s Si,,B 
Sing, as soon as ho perceived the victory to incline to his Agra, and 
1 enemies, commenced his retreat towards his own country, w* r . r * 
and unexpectedly presented himself at Agra before the result of the 
battle was accurately known. H^liad it in his power to have made 
au effort fox^ delivering and restormg Shdh.Jehd,n ; and it is probable 
the popular feeling was already strongly inclined in that direction ; 
for Sliaista Khaji, who was governor, had given himself up to 
despair, and was on the point of swallowing poison. 2 He was relieved 
by the departure of jeswant ; who, considering how much he might 
lose by pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and was 
soon safe among the hills and sands of Jodpiir. 

8 Bernier. 


2 m 2 
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Aurangzib, on reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10,000 men 
ad. lew, in pursuit of him ; and about the same time he received a 
a.h.' H i69. report from .Prince Sultan that the fort of AllahAbAd had 
aw 4 i i7! been given up by ShujA’s governor, and that ShujA himself 
had retired to Bengal. 

These successes were more than counterbalanced by the intelli- 
affppirsin^ gencc lie received of the proceedings of DArA Sheko. By 
aildTslu- tho accoim ts, that prince had deposited his baggage at 
k^'jvi^gc'd Bakkar on the Indus ; and, being forced by the desertion 
province. of liis men and the deatli of his carriage cattle to relin- 
quish his design on Sind, he had no means of escaping the detach- 
ment in pursuit of him, but by endeavouring to cross the desert to 
Oacli. It now appeared that he had made little stay in that district, 
that lie had entered Guzerat, and had been joined by the governor, 
Shili Nawaz KhAn (one of whose daughters was married to Morad, 
and another to Aurangzib himself), and by his powerful assistance 
had occupied the whole province, including Surat and Bardch. He 
had opened a negotiation with the kings of the Deckan ; but had 
He acts out turned his immediate attention to a march to Hindostan, 
wantsiliK." and a junction with Jeswant Sing. Amidst the surprise 
Jeswnnt occasioned by this rapid change of circumstances, Aurang- 
ol"? by Won zib did not fail to perceive the increased importance of the 
Aurangzib. Rajput prince, whose territories extended from Guzerat “to 
Ajmir ; and as he never allowed his passions to interfere with his 
interests, he forgot the perfidy and outrage with which he had just 
been treated, and set all his usual arts to work to win over his 
rebellious %ependent. He wrote a complimentary letter with Ids 
own hand, conceding the rank and titles, his previous refusal of 
which was the ground of J cs want’s discontent ; and at the same 
time he called in the aid of .lei Sing, to convince his brother raja of 
the confidence that might be placed in the king’s good will, and of 
the ruiu that awa ited all who joined the hopeless cause of his rival. 
These arguments and concessions had theii weight with Jeswant ; 
fS h 5 - 9 ' aTlc l although DAr A had marched from Ahmedabdd, and 
jamiuiui was arr * v0( ^ w ithin fifty miles of Jddpiir, he sent to ap- * 

Awaii. prise him* that he felt liiinself unable to contend alone 

with the power of Aurangzib, anA could rot undertake to join him 
unless some other of the great Rftjput princes could be prevailed on 
Abandons to embark in the same cause. After repeated attempts 

DkrL to bring back Je^frant to his former views and promises, 

DAra was obliged to renounce all hopes of Ills assistance, and to 
move with his own forces into the adjoining pjjpvince of Ajmfr. He 
had assembled an army of 20,000 men in little more than a month 
after his arrival in GuzepAt, and had left that province with a con- 
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siderable increase of numbers, and with the addition of thirty or 
forty guns. With this force lie took up and fortified a commanding 
position on the hills near Ajimr. 

Aurangzib, who marched from Agra as soon as he heard of f tho 
proceedings in Guzerdt, was now at Jeipur, and soon mr&isat- 
arrived in front of Ddra’s position. After cannonading for 
three days with loss to his own army, he ordered a general Aurangz ^’ 
assault. It was obstinately resisted for many hours, till the death 
of Shah Nawaz, who fell just as a party of Aurangzib’s troops had 
mounted the rampart, so disheartened Ddrd, that he fled with pre- 
cipitation, and liis troops dispersed in all directions. Even the 
body of horse that adhered to his person gradually straggled and fell 
off, and some even plundered the treasure which he was endeavour- 
ing to save from the wreck of his resources. 

He reached the neighbourhood of Alimeddbdd after eight days 
and nights of almost incessant marching, rendered nearly niwwtere 0 f 
intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorching season, uuaerit. to 
To this were latterly added the merciless attacks of the Coil's in the 
hills, who hung upon his devoted band, and stripped or massacred 
every man who fell into the rear. It was in i he midst of these calami- 
ties that Ddrd was met by the celebrated traveller Bernier, TIe is mct hy 
who was on his way to Delhi unconscious f what had just Bcrnier * 
been passing. As Ddrd’s wife was wounded, and he had no phy- 
sician, he obliged Bernier to turn back with him, and they remained 
together for three days. On the fourth they were within a march 
of Ahmeddbdd, where they counted on a secure refuge and on some 
repose after all their sufferings. They slept that night in a caravan- 
serai, which afforded them protection from the attacks of the Colis, 
but was so confined that Bernier was only separated by a canvas 
screen from the princesses of Ddra’s family. About daybreak, when 
they were preparing for what they thought the hist of their distress- 
ing marches, news was brought to Ddrd that the gates of Ahmedfiwui 
Ahmeddbdd were shut against him, and that if he had any gates on him. 
regard for his own safety, he would instantly remove from the 
neighbourhood. These tidings were first made known to Bernier 
by the cries and lamentations of the women,* and soon after Ddrd 
came forth half dead with consternation. The bystanders received 
him with a* blank silence, and Bernier could not refrain from tears 
when he saw him addressing himself to each of them, down to the 
meanest soldier conscious that ho was deserted by all the world, 
and distracted with tho thoughts of what would become of himself 
and his family. Bernier saw him depart with tho most melancholy 
forebodings. He was accompanied by four or five horse- Hewesto- 
men and two elephants ; with these ho made his way to wurdi bind ' 
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<^ach, and was there joined by about fifty horse and two hundred 
matchlockmcn, wfio liad accompanied one of his faithful adherents 
from Guzerdt. The chief of Cach, wlio had been hearty in his 
caijsc when he first entered Guzerdt, now received him coldly. Ho 
pursued his march towards Candahdr, and reached the small ter- 
ritory of Jun, or Juiii, on the eastern frontier of Sind. The chief of 
tht; place, who seems to have been an Afghan, was under great 
obligations to Ddra, and received him with every demonstration of 
attachment, while his only thought was how to betray him to his 
enemies. Third’s wife (the daughter of his uncle, Parviz) died at 
this place of her fatigues and sufferings ; and the prince, with a 
disregard of circumstances that looks like infatuation, sent, a portion 
of his small escort, with two of his most confidential servants, to at- 
tend her remains to Labor. When the period of mourning permitted 
he set out on prosecution of his journey to the Indus. The chief of 
Jun accompanied him for one march, and them returned on some 
pretext, leaving his brother and a body of troops, as if to attend 
He is be- the prince to the frontier. No sooner was he gono than 
Seftf Jiirl ! 0 his brother fell suddenly on Ddra, made him and his son 
2“ rcl1 Scpelir Sheko prisoners, and sent to all the king’s officers 
rangzib. to aunoiuico liis capture. 

The news reached Aurangzib while he was celebrating the first 
it begun anniversary of his accession. He concealed the intelligence 

June e';' until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when he ordered 

KVimzHn‘24. public rejoicings, and directed the feast of the accession to 
He is brought be prolonged. It had scarcely expired when his prisoners 
arrived at the capital. Ddrd, by special orders, was brought 
a!hLo 69, hi loaded with chains, on a sorry elephant, without hous- 
Syinpatiiy of an d was thus conducted up the most populous streets 

the people, of the city. The sight awakened a general feeling of com- 
passion and indignation; and Bernier thought an insurrection so 
probable, that he went into the street armed and prepared for 
any exigency that might arise ; but the sympathy of the people 
was only shown in tears and groans. Ddrd was exposed through 
all the principal places, and then led off to a prison in old Delhi. 
The inhabitants were 4 ' less patient on the next day, when the chief 
of Jun was recognised on his way to court. A mob immediately 
assembled, who first assailed him with reproaches and curses ; and, 
growing warjner as tlicir numbers increased, began to throw mud ; 
then tiles and stones; and 10 last got to such a pitch of fury, that 
several lives were lost, and the cliief himself would have been torn 
to pieces if he had not been rescued by the police, 
jjex t day the leader of the riot was put to death. A few days 
this tumult, a mqpk consultation was held with some of the 
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king’s counsellors and some learned lawyers, at which *D&r& was 
pronounced worthy of death, as an apostate from the Mahometan 
religion. Aurangzib, with seeming reluctance, gave his H e is put to 
orders conformably to this opinion, and a personal enemy dcuth ' 
was selected to carry the sentence into effect. D&rA was, with* liis 
son, preparing some lentils, the only food they would touch, for fear 
of poison, when he saw the executioners, and at once guessed his 
fate : he snatched up a small knife which he had just been using, 
and defended himself manfully, Until oppressed by numbers. His 
body was exhibited to the populace on an elephant ; his head was 
cut off and carried to Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a 
platter, and to be wiped and washed in his presence. When he had 
satisfied himself that it was the real head of Darn, lie began to weep, 
and, with many expressions of sorrow, directed it to be interred in 
the tomb of Ilmn&yun. Scpehr Sheko was sent away, in confine- 
ment, to Gwalior. 3 

During these transactions, Prince Sult&n and Mir Jumla were 
carrying on their operations against Sliuja. That prince, Operations 

1 ? ] X i 1 against Shuja 

on retiring towards l>engal, had taken up a position at by Prince 
Mdngir, and had thrown up a strong intrenclnnent between Sruumia. 
the bills and the Ganges ; but Mir Jumla turned his left flank by a 
march through the hills, and compelled him to fall back on lt&j 
Mahal, where, during liis long government of Hengal, he had estab- 
lished a sort of capital. The rainy season now r set in, which, in that 
country, puts an end to every sort of movement by land, and Mir 
Jumla cantoned at some distance from JK&j Malml. An important 
event to both parties had taken place before this pause. Prince 
Sult&n had long been discontented with playing the part of a pa- 
geant under the authority of Mir Jumla ; and liis impatience became 
so ungovernable, that, although he was the eldest son and recog- 
nised heir of Aurangiib, ho entered into a correspondence with 
Sliuja, and finally deserted to his camp. Shuja received ***"<* suiuin 
him with honour, and gave him his daughter in marriage ; kma 
but, either from disappointed expectations or natural levity June; * . 
of temper, Sult&n became as much dissatisfied in his now itimzfin.’ 

3 Almost all the account of Drfrtf’s pro* such fresh materials have their dis&dvan- 
cccdings is taken from Khilfi Khan. I tages ns well as their advantages. Before 
have seldom used Bernier's delightful nar- the subjects have been discussed and cx- 
rative, except when ho was an eyc-wlt- amined, cacli man knows but a fragment of 
ness; for, although he docs not differ in the. whole, and to it he adapts the reports 
the main from tbs native historian, he h^flpears from others ; the beaten party 
introduces many particulars not probable have always some act of treachery, or 
in themselves, and not alluded to by the some extraordinary accident, with which 
other. It is true that he must have re- to excuse their defeat ; and all men take a 
ccived his accounts from persons engaged pleasure in discovering secret histories 
in the transactions, and that almost im- and latent motives, which are soon forgot- 
mcdiately after they had occurred ; but ten unless confirmed by further testimony. 
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Stegfamce - hla s ^ ua ^^ on as h° bad been before ; and after taking an active 
a.i». loco, ’ part in the hostilities which recommenced after the rainy 
a h. 1070, season, he again deserted his party, and returned to Mir 

Jamfidi u -* , , 

Saul 8 ; J Ulllltt S Camp. 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him. He showed 
himself little affected by his son’s behaviour ; he ordered him to 
and is ira- be committed to prison, and kept him in confinement for 

prisoned by A A 

his father. many years. 

From this time Shuja’s affairs went progressively to decay. 
sbuj& flies After a series of unsuccessful struggles, he was compelled 
I?™?' to retreat to Dacca ; and, Mir Jumla continuing to press 
May ; ° r him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled with a few at- 

sii&bfin*or tendants, and took refuge with the raja of Aracan. His 
lUmrfn. subsequent story is uncertain. It would appear that the 
regarding his Kl j a took so me unfair steps to prevent his leaving AracAn, 
faLo - and that Shnja entered into a plot with the Mussulmans 

of the country to overturn the lAja’s government: this much 
is certain, that Shuja and all his family were cut off’, and, though 
there were many rumours regarding them, were never heard of 


SbuJ& flies 
to ArudLn. 
a.d. I860, 
April or 
May; 

A.H. 1070. 
SliAMn or 
lldmzan. 

Uncertainty 
regarding his 
fate. 


more. 

His ignorance of Shuja’s fate left Aurangzib in some uneasiness 
for a time ; but that, and all his other grounds of anxiety, were re- 
moved beforo the end of the next year. He had attempted, by 


means of threats, and afterwards by force, to compel the r&ja of 
Sirinagar to give up Solimdu Sheko. The raja (whether from ava- 
sdiim&n rice, or policy, or sense of honour) withstood all his de- 

thereof mauds, until he had recourse to Jei Sing, his zealous 

Jan -i 6 - 61 ’ a g cn f bi all negotiations with Hindus. By that chief’s 

jamidui persuasion, the raja was, at length, induced to make over 

Awai n. Soliman to the imperial officers, and by them he was con.- 

vcyed to Delhi. 4 


He was paraded tlirough the city oil an elephant, and then 
brought before the emperor. The chains were taken off’ his legs, but 
his hands were still secured in gildeef fetters. His appearance 
affected many of the courtiers to tears. Even Aurangzib put on an 
appearance of compassion ; and when he entreated that, rather 
than have his strength and reason undermined by tirugs (as was 
thought tor be often the fate of captive princes), ho might be put to 
death at once, the emperor.addressed him in the mildest accents, 
and assured him of safety andgood treatment.* It was not believed 
that lie kept his word, for Soliman, his brother Sepehr Shek6, and 


l&hufi Khun. 


T 5 Bernier ; who was present at the interview. 
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the young son of Mor&d, all died in Gwalior within a short space ; 6 
while the emperor’s own son, Sult&n, who was confined in the same * 
fort, lived several years, and was partially restored to freedom. 

The atrocious murder of Morad, which took place a few mgnths 
after Solim&n’s imprisonment, justifies the worst suspi- Mor^nmr- 
cions. That unfortunate prince had endeavoured to escape prison, 
by means of a rope let down from the battlements ; but the wailing 
of a Hindii concubine, of whom he was taking leave, drew the atten- 
tion of the guard, and led to the discovery of his design. Aurang- 
zib felt that his own security was incomplete whSo his brother lived ; 
and, as he had not even the shadow of an offence to allege against 
him, he instigated the son of a man who had been arbitrarily put to 
death by the prince while viceroy of Guzerat to complain of him as 
a ftiurderer ; when, after the ceremony of a trial, and a legal sen- 
tence, the unhappy Mqr&d was executed in his prison. 7 

Some time before this period Aurangzib sent a force against tho 
raja of Bikanir, who had deserted him in the Beckan, A . D . 1661f 
and still held out against him. He was reduced to sub- 
mission by this expedition. ltabi u i * ui - 

When the quiet of Bengal had been restored by the successes of 
Mir Jumla, it seems to have been an object with An- Expedition ^ 
rangzib to find employment for that p< vcrful minister, to Assam. 

To that end he engaged him in the conquest of Assam, a rich coun- 
try lying along the river Baramputer, and shut in on both sides by 
woody mountains. Mir Jumla marched from Dacca, up the river, 
conquered the petty principality of Cucli Behar, overran the plain of 
Assam, and took possession of Ghergong, the capital. He A<D . 1662i 
announced his success with great exultation to the em- 
peror, and boasted of his intention of pursuing his con- shAbdn 6 - 
quests, and opening the way to China. Soon after this the rainy 
season set in ; the wholo plain was flooded ; the cavalry coqld not 
march, nor even forage ; the natives assembled on all sides, cut off 
supplies and stragglers, and distressed the camp j and as the rains 
subsided, a pestilential disorder broke out among the troops ; so that 
when tho season opened, Mir Jumla, although he had received re- 
inforcements, was obliged to renounce his magnificent projects, and 
even required the exertion of his known talents to obtain such con- 
tributions and cessions from the raja as qjight save his honour from 
tho appearance of a defeat. When he had accomplished ins, 
this object hq withdrew his army^but died before ho 
reached Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings coud 6. 
which, though at a very advanced age, he had encountered Mir Jumla. 
equally with the humblest soldier. 8 The emperor imme- MarchS'; 

6 Bernier. 7 Khafl Khan. Bernier. 8 Ibid. 
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a.k. 1073, diately raised liis son Mohammed Amin to the high rank 
. Kumz&n 2. an( j i lonours w hich had been possessed by the deceased. 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve Aurangzib 
^ngerous from every ground for jealousy or apprehension; but 
Aurangztb. lie had recently received a severe warning of the preca- 
rious terms on which he still held his life and empire. Soon after 
the fifth anniversary of his accession he was seized with a violent 
illness, which at first threatened his immediate death, and afterwards 
left liim in a state of extreme bodily weakness, and almost entirely 
deprived of the use*of speech. This unexpected calamity shook his 
intrigues newly established government to its foundations. Reports 
tion. 8 were current that Raja Jcswant was in full march to re- 
lease Shdli Johan, and that Mohibat Kliin was coming from Cabul 
with the same intention. The partisans of the deposed monarch 
began to intrigue at the capital ; while twp parties were formed 
among the emperor’s own adherents; one anxious to secure the 
succession to liis second son, Moazzim ; and the other, to raise his 
Fimmcss third son, Akbcr, to the throne. These dangers were averted 
sesskmof 08 " by the constancy and force of mind of Aurangzib himself. 
Aurangzfb. Q n jj ie fifth day of his illness, though scarcely rescued 
from the jaws of death, he caused himself to be raised up, and j^*- 
ceived the homage of liis principal courtiers ; and on a subsequent 
day, when his having a fainting fit had led to a general report that 
he was dead, he summoned two or tliree of the greatest nobles to liis 
bedside ; and although not yet recovered from the paralysis which 
had affected liis tongue, he wrote an order, in their presence, to his 
sister Roushanara to send his great seal, which had been intrusted 
to her, and placed it near himself, that no use might be made of it 
without his special orders. The respect and admiration inspired by 
his conduct on these occasions had as much effect in suppressing dis- 
turbances as the prospect they afforded of his recovery . 9 

As soon as he was able to travel he set off for Caskmir, where he 
i 1 !? lewT 17 ’ hoped regain his strength soonei than at any place in 
Dec. e. ’ the plains . 10 

While Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a scene was 
njaturbwieea opening in the Deckan with which his thoughts were soon 
Deckau. to be fully employed. 

The Maratta race, it yill be remembered, inhabits the country 
Sftbe 1 ^ 11 ¥“8 between the range of mountains which stretches 
ntta country, along the south of the Nerbadda, parallel# to the Yindya 
chain ; and a line drawn from Goa, on the seaKsoast, through Bidr 
to ChAnda, on the Warda. That river is its boundary on the east, 
as the sea is on the west. 


9 Bernier. Khufi KMn merffy mentions a dangerous illness. 


10 Bernier. 
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Tho great feature of the country is the range of Siadri, more com- 
monly called the Ghdts, which runs along the western part of it, 
thirty or forty miles from the sea ; and, though only from 3000 to 
5000 feet high, is made very remarkable by its own peculiarities, 
and by the difference between the tracts which it divides. On tho 
west it rises abruptly nearly from tho level of the sea, and, on that 
side, presents an almost inaccessible barrier ; but, on tho east, it 
supports a table-land 1500 or 2000 feet high, extending eastward 
with a gradual slope, far beyond tho Maratta limits, to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The strip of land between the Ghats and the sea is called tho 
Ooncan, and is, in general, very rugged. Towards tho coast are 
small rich plains producing rice ; the rest is almost impervious from 
rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which change, when 
near the sea, into muddy creeks, among thickets of mangrove. 11 The 
summits of the ridge itself are bare rocks ; its sides are thickly co- 
vered with tall trees mixed with underwood. The forest spreads 
over the contiguous part of the table-land to the east, a tract broken 
by deep winding valleys and ravines, forming fit haunts for the wild 
beasts with which the range is peopled. Fifteen or twenty miles 
f^iin tho ridge, the valleys become wide and fertile, and, by degrees, 
are lost in open plains, which stretch avva^ to the eastward, covered 
with cultivation, but bare of trees, and rarely crossed by ranges of 
moderate hills. The great chain of the GliAts receives the whole 
fury of the south-west monsoon, tho forces of which is thus broken 
before it reaches the plains. For several months the high points 
are wrapped in clouds, and beaten by rains and 'tempests. The 
moisture soon runs off from tho upper tracts, but renders tho 
Concan damp and insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of tho inferior branches of hills which run east 
from the Gh&ts, is that called the range of Chauddr, from one of 
tho forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low basin 
of the TApti from that of the Godavcri, on tho table-land. Tho 
basin of tho TApti is composed of Candesh and Berar, fertile plains, 
only separated from Guzerat by the forest tract of BAglAna, and 
differing, in many respects, from the high country, which is more 
peculiarly that of the Marattas. • 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to get 
access to tire level space, which generally lies on the summit. 

11 The native legends relate that the and that the Cdncon was rescued from it 
sea once washed tho foot of the Ghats, by a miracle of one of the gods. 
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Various princes, at different times, have profited by these positions. 
They havo cut flights of steps or winding roads up the rocks, 
fortified the entrance with a succession of gateways, and erected 
towers to command the approaches ; and thus studded the whole 
of tfie region about the Gh&ts and their branches with forts, which, 
but for frequent experience, would be deemed impregnable. 

Though the Marattas had never appeared in liistory as a nation, 
Account of they had as strongly marked a character as if they had 
the nation. a i vva y S formed a united commonwealth. Though more 
like to the. lower orders in Hindostan than to their southern neigh- 
bours in Canara and TAlingana, they could never, for a moment, 
be confounded with either. 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not handsome. 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering. If they 
have none of the pride and dignity of the Rdjpdts, they have none 
of their indolence or their want of worldly wisdom. A Rajput 
warrior, as long as he does not dishonour his race, seems almost 
indifferent to the result of any contest ho is engaged in. A 
Maratta thinks of nothing but the result, and cares little for the 
means, if he can attain his object. For this purpose lie will strain 
his wits, renounce his pleasures, and hazard his person ; but he 
has not a conception of sacrificing his life, or even his interest, 
for a point of honour. This difference of sentiment affects the 
outward appearance of the two nations: there is something noble 
in the carnage even of an ordinary Rajput ; and something vulgar 
in that of the most distinguished Maratta. 

The Rajput is the most worthy antagonist; the Maratta the 
most formidable enemy ; for he will not fail in boldness and en- 
terprise when they are indispensable, and will always support 
them, or supply their place by stratagem, activity, and perse- 
verance. All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom more 
bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. The mere husbandmen 
are sober, frugal, and industrious ; and, though they have a dasli 
of the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

Their chiefs, in those days, were men of families who had for 
generations filled the « old Hindu offices of heads of villages or 
functionaries of districts , 12 and had often been employed as par- 
tisans under the governments of Ahmednagar and Bijapur. They 
were all Sudras, of the same cast with their people ; though some 
tried to raise their consequence by claiming an infusion of Rajptit 
blood. 

The early Mahometan writers do not seem to havo been aware 
of the existence of the Marattas. We can perceive, by the sur- 

13 Fatcls, desmukhs^tJdspandis, &c. Sc c. See pp. Cl and 246. 
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names of some chiefs whom they mention, that they must have 
belonged to that race ; but the word Maratta first occurs in Fe - 1 
rishta, in the transactions of the year a.d. 1485 ; and is not then 
applied in a general sense. It has been mentioned that, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the king of Bijapdr adopted the 
Maratta language, instead of Persian, for his financial papers ; and 
as he was substituting natives of the Deckan for foreigners in his 
armies, he enlisted a considerable number of Marattas among them. 
They were at first chiefly employed in the lowest military capacity, 
that of garrisoning forts : by degrees their aptitude for service as 
light cavalry was discovered, and they began to obtain military 
rank under the governments of Bijapiir and Ahmednagar; while 
individuals were also engaged in the service of the Kutb Shdh, 
king of Golconda. Still they are very little mentioned by the 
Mussulman writers, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the time of Malik Amber they emerge into notice, and thence- 
forward occupy a conspicuous part in the history of the Deckan. 13 

Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named Maloji, 
of a respectable, though not a considerable, family, the yj^ 0 ^. 110 
surname of which was Bosla. He served with a few men m»y- 
mounted on his own horses, and was especially dependent on the 
protection of Jddu Kao. 

• If any Maratta had a claim to Kdjput descent, it was the family 
of Jddu. The name is that of one of the K&jpiit tribes : it was 
borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the raja of Deogiri, the 
greatest prince in the Deckan ; and it is not improbable that the 
protector of Maloji (who was desmukh of a district not far from 
Deogiri) may have been descended from that stock. Whatever 
was his origin, Lukji Jddu Edo had attained to a command of 
10,000 men, under Malik Amber, and was a person of such con- 
sequence, that his desertion to Shdh .Jehdn tinned the fato of a 
war against his former master. 

It was long before this defection that Maloji Bosla attended a 
great Hindi! festival at the house of Jddu, accompanied by his 
son, Shdhji, a boy of five years old. During the merriment na- 
tural to such an occasion Jddu Kao took* young Shdhji and his 
own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, and said, 
laughing, “that they were a fine couple, and ought to be man 
and wife.” To his surprise, Maloji instantly started up, and called 
on the comply to witness that the daughter of Jddu was affianced 
to his son. It did not require the pride of birth to raise Jddu’s 
indignation at the advantage taken of him ; and the consequence 
was, a rupture between him and his dependant. But MdlojI was 

13 Grant Duff, vol. 1. p. 73-96. 
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by this time on the road to fortune : he acquired a considerable 
sum of money, increased his party, and, being an active partisan, 
rose at last to a command of 5000 horse in the service of Ahmed- 
irngar, and to the possession of a large jagir, of which the chief 
place was Puna. He had still kept up his son's claim to the 
daughter of JAdu Rao, which, in liis present prosperity, was no 
longer looked on as so unreasonable; and Jadu RAo at hist con- 
senting, his daughter was regularly married to Shdhji. One of 
the fruits of this union was Sevaji, the founder of the Maratta 
empire. 14 

Shaliji has already been mentioned as a great actor in the last 
sb&bjf Bdaia. events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar. 15 lie then en- 
tered the service of Bijapiir, and was continued in his jagir, which 
had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmednagar ter- 
ritory. He was afterwards employed on conquests to the south- 
ward, and obtained a much more considerable jaglf in the Mysore 
country, including the towns of Sira and - Bangui or. 

As all Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
Sdvfidfiwsia. managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous class of 
men of business, even under the Mahometans. A person of that 
cast, therefore, whose name was Dadaji Condu, was left in charge 
of the jagir at Puna, and to him was committed the care of the 
chiefs second son, Sevaji; the elder accompanying his father to 
the Mysore. The education of a young Maratta consisted in liorse- 
mansliip, hunting, and military exercises ; and, as Puna is situated 
at the junction of the hilly country with the plains, Sdvaji’s prin- 
cipal associates were the soldiery belonging to his father’s horse, 
or the plundering highlanders of the neighbouring Ghats. From 
such companions he imbibed an early love of adventure, which 
was increased by liis fondness for listening to the ballads of his 
country. By the time he was sixteen he began to be beyond the 
controi of Dadaji, by whom he had been admitted to a share in 
the management of the jagir ; and though he v xs generally popular 
iiis robberies, for liis conciliating manners, lie was already suspected of 
sharing in several extensive gang robberies committed in the 
CAncan. Those practices and his hunting excursions made him 
familiar with every path and defile throughout the GhAts; and 
he was, before, well acquainted with their wild inhabitants. Those 
in the parts of the range north of Pfina were Bhils and Colls, 16 
and tliose to the south, RAmiisfs; but immediately to the west 
of Puna wero Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called MAwalis, 

14 lie was born in May, 1627 (Grant 15 a.d. 1636. Seep. 509. 

Buff, vol. i. p. 122). 18 Hill tribes. See page 192. 
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from the appellation of the valleys where they resided. It was 
from among theso last that Sevaji chose his earliest ad- nisadhe- 
herents ; and, as he was remarkably quick and observing, relllB * 
he soon perceived a way of employing them on higher objects 
than he had yet been engaged with. 

The hill forts belonging to Bijapur were generally much neg- 
lected'; being remote and unhealthy, they were some- h© surplus 
times . occupied by a single Mahometan officer, with a tthiUfort - 
small garrison of ill-paid local troops; at other times they were 
left in charge of the nearest desmuldi, or other revenue officer. 
Among those in the last predicament was Toma, a strong fort, 
twenty miles south-west of Puna. Of this place S6vajl A - D - 1Wfl - 
contrived to get possession, 17 and succeeded, by a proper applica- 
tion of arguments and money, in convincing the court of Bijapur 
that it was better in his hands than in those of the desmukh. But 
on his afterwards fortifying a neighbouring hill, the attention of 
the government was seriously drawn to him, and remonstrances 
were addressed to SMhji on his son’s proceedings. SMhji made 
the best excuse he could, and wrote in strong terms to Badaji 
and Sevaji to forbid their attempting any further encroachments. 
The Bramin used all his endeavours to persuade his young chief 
to attend to these injunctions; but he d i not long survive the 
receipt of them, and Sevaji, when freed from liis control, pursued 
his enterprises with more audacity than before. He withheld the 
revenue of the jagir which was due to SMhji ; and as there were 
two forts within it (Chakan and Supa), held by officers Ho usurps^ 
immediately under his father, ho gained over the first and j^r. 
surprised the second ; and being now master within his own j&gjr, 
he proceeded to more extensive undertakings. He bribed the Ma- 
hometan governor to surrender Oondana, or Singhar, a 
strong hill fort near Pfina : and, by taking advantage of several forts, 
a dispute between two Bramin brothers, friends of his own) who 
were contesting the command of tho still stronger hill fort of 
Purandar, he introduced a body of Miwalis into the place, and 
treacherously took possession of it for himself. 18 a . d . 1647. 

As all these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and with- 
out disturbing the neighbouring districts,*they called forth no exer- 
tion on tho part of the king of Bijapur, who was at this time 
occupied with conquests to the southward, and with the jnagnificciit 
buildings whiclj he was erecting at his capital. 19 

17 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 131. tablished himself, watching and crouching 

18 Grant Buff. . like the wily tiger of his own mountain 

19 “Thus did Sdvaji obtain possession valleys, until he had stolen into a situa- 
of the tract between Chocun and the tion from whence he could at once spring 
Neern, and the manner in which he os- on his prey, accounts both for the dif- 
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But the 1 time was come when SevajFs own views required that 
t Revolts he should throw off the mask. 20 The signal of open rebcl- 

govenunent lion was the plunder of a convoy of royal treasure in the 

of ugapdr. Concan ; and before' the court recovered its surprise at 

a.t>. iff . 8 . this outrage, it heard that five of the principal hill forts in 

the Gh&ts had fallen into the hands of Sevaji. Almost immediately 
T a k P9 pos- after this, a Bramin officer of his surprised and made pri- 
th^nortucm soner the Mahometan governor of the northern Concan, 
cdnean. and no t only took possession of Oali&n, where he resided, 
but occupied the whole of his province, and compelled him to give 
orders for the surrender of all his forts. Sevaji was transported 
with this success. He received the governor with respect, and 
dismissed him with honour. His first care in his conquest was, to 
restore Hindu endowments, and revive old institutions. He had 
His attach- been brought up in a strong Hindu feeling, which, per- 
il iwhi^rc- 10 haps, was, at first, as much national as^religious ; and 
iigion. out of this sprung up a rooted hatred to the Mussulmans, 
and an increasing attachment to his own superstitions. This incli- 
nation fell so well in with his policy, that he began to affect pecu- 
liar piety and to lay claim to prophetic dreams, and other mani- 
festations of the favour of the gods. 

The court of Bijapur, when at length awakened to Sevajfs de- 
The govern- signs, was still misled by the belief that he was instigated 
japilr soize* by liis father. They therefore dissembled their displeasure 
hoftag^for until they had an opportunity of making Sliahji prisoner, 
ws son. His seizure was effected under pretence of a friendly en- 

tertainment by a chief of the family of Gorpara, on whom Sevaji 
a.i>. 1649 . afterwards most amply revenged his treachery. 21 Shahjfs 
assurances that he was innocent of his son’s transgressions received 
little credit from the court of Bijapur ; and, after being allowed a 
reasonable time to put a stop to the insurrection, he was thrown 
into a' dungeon, and told that the entrance would be built up after 
a certain period, unless Sevaji should make 1 is submission in the 
interval. Sevaji was seriously alarmed by this threat ; but reflection 
convinced him that submission was not the way to gain safety from 
so treacherous an enemy. He held out as before, and made over- 
tures to Sli&h Jeh&n, whose territories he had carefully abstained 
from injuring. The emperor received his application favourably, 
took him into his service, and appointed him to the rank of a com- 
mander of 5000. It was probably owing to his powerful interposi- 

ficulty found in tracing his early rise, and whose clrar and animated account of Se- 

the astonishing rapidity with which he vaji that inserted in tfoe text is a mere 

extended Ills power, when his progress abstract.) 

had attracted notice, and longer conceal- 30 Grant Duff. 

ment was impossible,” (GranjpiDuff ; of 21 Ibid. 
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tion that Shahji was released from his dungeon, although he re- 
mained for four years a prisoner at large in Bijapur. A D 16l9 
Tranquillity prevailed during tin’s interval, Sevaji being 10 ,653 * 
restrained by fears for his father, and the government of Bijapur by 
the apprehension that Sevaji might call in the Moguls. 

At the end of that time the disorders in Carn&ta rendered 
Slialiji’s presence necessary to the interests of the govern- S1 , rin j f re . 
in (ill t. His own jagir had been overrun, and his eldest lLtt8ed ' 
son killed, while all the surrounding country was in arms, and 
threatened the speedy expulsion of the Bijapur authorities. 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the Bija- 
pur government turned to the affairs of Carnata, than Renewal of 
Sevaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans of ^croich- 
aggrandizement. The whole of the hilly country south mc,lt **‘ 
of Puna, from the Ghats inclusive to the upper Kislina, was in the 
hands of a HindR raja, whom Sevaji could never prevail on to join 
in his rebellion. He now procured his assassination, and profited 
by the consternation which ensued to seize on his territory. After 
this atrocity he surprised some hill forts and built others, and went 
on extending his authority until Prince A’lrangzib was sent down 
to the Deck an in 1605. Sevaji at first addressed the prince as a 
servant of the Mogul government, and < Stained a con- Plunders 
fimiation of liis possessions from the imperial authority. JrovklS!. 1 
But when he found Aurangzib engaged in war with the king of 
Golconda and fancied he saw the prospect of long troubles, he deter- 
mined to profit by the confusion at the expense of all the combat- 
ants, and for tlie first time invaded the Mogul territories. lie 
surprised the town of Juner, and carried off a large booty; and 
afterwards attempted the same operation at Ahmednagar, where lie 
met with only partial success. The rapid conquests of Aurangzib 
disappointed all his hopes; and, during the prince’s operations 
against Bijapur, he endeavoured, by every sort of excuse and pro- 
mise, to obtain forgiveness for his rash attack. When the obtains for- 
siefcness of Sli&h Jehdn called off Aurangzib to Delhi, fromAu- 
►Sevaff continued liis devotion, and offered his zealous ser- 
vices, provided attention were paid to some claims he A D l658 * 
pretended to possess, within the Mojpd territory. The prince 
readily granted him forgiveness on his engaging to send a body of 
horse to the army, but endeavoured to reserve the question of his 
claims for future inquiry ; and Sevaji, who was as artful as himself, 
in like manner suspended the despatch of his horse, and confined 
his^Services to promises and professions. 

^He now renewed his attacks on Bijapur (where the king had 
been succeeded by his son, a minor) ; and the regency, at length 

2 N 
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awaro of the clanger of neglecting his advances to power, despatched 
Afoai Khan a large army against him. The commander was Afzal 
himfrwa st Khan, who to the usual arrogance of a Mahometan noble 
Bflapur. joined an especial contempt for his present enemy. But 
tluft enemy knew well how to turn his presumption to account: 
he affected to be awed by the reputation of Afzal Kh&n, and to give 
up all hopes of resisting his arms. He sent humble offers of sub- 
mission to the khan, who deputed a Bramin high in his confidence 
to complete the negotiation. This man Sevaji won over, and by his 
assistance Afzal Klidn was easily persuaded that Sevaji was in a 
state of great alarm, and was only prevented surrendering by his 
apprehension of the consequences. During these negotiations 
Afzal advanced through intricate and woody valleys to the neigh- 
bourhood of the lull fort of Tartabghar, where Sevaji was residing, 
and the Maratta consented to receive his assurances of forgiveness 
.at a personal interview, if the khan would concede so much to 
his fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him. 
Afzal Klidn on this quitted his army, and went forward with an 
escort, which lie was afterwards persuaded to leave behind and 
advance with a single attendant. He was dressed in a thin muslin 
robe, and carried a straight sword, more for state than any ex- 
pectation of being required to use it. During this time Sevaji 
was seen slowly descending from the fort: he advanced with a 
timid and hesitating air, accompanied by one attendant, and to 
all appearance entirely unarmed ; but under his cotton tunic he 
wore a shirt of chain armour, and besides a concealed dagger, he 
was armed with sharp hooks of steel, which are fastened on the 
fingers, but lie concealed in the closed hand, and arc known by 
i?ed by sin ’ ^ ie descri P tivo Name of “ tiger’s claws.” The klian looked 
sevqjf, witli contempt on the diminutive figure ' which came 
crouching on to perform the usual ceremonies of meeting ; but 
at thfo moment of the embrace, Sevaji struck his claws into his 
unsuspecting adversary, and, before he oc lid recover from his 
and his army astonishment, despatched him with his dagger. He had, 
dispersed. . before this, drawn Iris troops from all quarters by secret 
paths into the woodsy round Afzal’s army ; and, on a signal from 
the fort, they rushed at^nce on the Mussulmans, who were re- 
posing in insolent security, and slaughtered and dispersed them 
a.i>. 1659, almost without resistance. 22 As soon as the victory was 
secure, Sevaji issued orders to spare tliq fugitives: vast 
numbers fell into the hands of the conqueror, after wandering in 
the woods until subdued by hunger. They were all treated With 
humanity : many of them who were Marattas entered into Sevtfji’s 
^ 22 Grant Duff. 
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service, and a chief of that nation, who refused to forfeit his 
allegiance, was dismissed with presents. During his whole career, 
Sevaji, though he inflicted death and torturo to force confessions 
of concealed treasure, was never personally guilty of any useless 
cruelty. 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sevajfs progress. He 
overran all the country near the Ghats, and took possession of 
all the hill forts, and was going on to complete the re- Another 
Auction of the Concan, when lie was recalled by the 
march from B/japur of an army much more formidable pur * 
then the iirst. He threw part of his troops into forts, and em- 
ployed the rest fo cut off the enemy’s supplies ; 23 but A 1) 1660( 
lie allowed himself to bo shut up in the almost inaeccs- Muy * 
sible fort of Panala, and would have been compelled to surrender, 
after a siege of four months, if be bad not contrived, with his usual 
mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the place during a 
dark night, after he had amused the besiegers with the prospect 
of a capitulation. His escape was ascribed at Bijapur to treachery 
in their general, Sidi Jdliar. an Abyssinian, whose indignation was 
excited by this calumny, aud added to the elements of discord 
already abundant at Bijapur. 

The king now took the field in perK-n, and brought such a 
force along with him as Sevaji was nimble to resist. II is ThP king 0 f 
operations during the whole of this invasion were desul- J^Xthc 
tory and ill -directed ; aud before the end of a year lie ficld - 

*/ ' «r \ I ) J ()(} 1 

found himself stripped of almost all his conquests. The jnmmry.' 
king of Bijapur’s affairs now obliged him to turn his 
attention to Carnata, where his presence was further re- 
quired by the revolt of Sidi Jdliar. He was employed 

} J - 1 i i i • 1 •• A.l>. 1662 . 

in that country for two whole years, during which bevaji 
recovered and increased his territories. 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by Shahji ; and 
Sevaji remained in possession of a territory including s«?vajf 
upwards of 250 miles of the country on the sea (being favourable ^ 
the part of the Concan between Goa and Calian), while of 
above the Ghdts its length was more than 150 miles from tcnilory - 
the north of Piina to the south of ^^ich on the luslina. Its 
breadth, from east to west, was, at the widest part, 100 miles. 
In this small territory the hardiness and predatory habits a d. 1002 . 
of his soldiery enabled him to maintain an army of 7000 horse and 
50,000 foot. 24 - 

23 Grant Duff. 94 Ibid. 
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FROM 1062 TO 1081. 

It was about this period that Aurangzib was attacked by the violent 
sickness which exposed his life to so much danger. 1 He had pre- 
viously appointed his maternal uncle, Sluiista Khan, to the vice- 
royalty of the Deckan, and that officer was now residing at Au- 
rangabad. 

It does not appear what led to an open rupture between Sevaji 
ture^witirihe aiu ^ ^ 1C Moguls ; but soon after the peace with Bijapur we 
Kluiic ttovajfs horse ravaging their country nearly to Au- 

ciiii of rangaMd and himself taking their forts in the neighbour- 
a.h. io7j. hood of Juner. 

To put an end to these aggressions, Shaista Khan marched from 
shnisti Aurangabad, drove Sevaji’s army out of the held, took the 

implies fort of Chakan, and finally took up his ground at Puna, 

against him. within twelve miles of Singhar, the hill fort into which 
occupies Sevaji had retired. At Puna, Shaista occupied the house 
l lu ' in which Sevaji had passed his early days ; and it was pro- 
bably the local knowledge thus acquired that suggested a plan for 
chastising the intruder. The klnin had taken evfcry precaution to 
Night ox- guard against the advance of troops, and also against the 
vojf. 1 admission of Marattas individually into the town; and in 
these circumstances, and with his troops cantoned around him, he 
thought himself as secure as if he were in a peaceful country. 
But Sevaji, who was well aware of all that was passing, left Singhar 
one evening after dark, and, posting small bodies of infantry on the 
road to support him, wont on with twenty-live Mawalis to the town. 
He gained admission by joining a marriag i procession, with the 
conductor of which he had a previous concert. Being now within 
the line of guards, he proceeded direct to the house, and entered by 
a back door before any person within had a suspicion of danger. 
So completely was Sluiist^jpuin surprised, that he had barely time 
to escape from his bedchamber, and received a blow from a sword 
which cut off two of his fingers as lie was letting himself down from 
a window into the court below. Ilis son and most of his attendants 
were cut to pieces in a moment. Sc vajfs retreat was as rapid as his 
attack : he was joined by his parties on the road as he retired, and 
ascended to Singhar amidst a blaze of torches, which made his 


Sec page 538. 
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triumph visible from every part of the Mogul camp. This exploit, so 
congenial to the disposition of his countrymen, is the one of all his 
actions, of which the Marattas still speak with the greatest exulta- 
tion. It was attended with consequences that could scarcely have 
been foreseen ; for Shaista Khan imputed his danger to troacliery 
on the part of Raja Jeswant Sing, who had, not long before, been 
sent to reinforce him ; and the dissensions of the leaders crippled 
the army, until Aurangzib removed Shaista Khan to the government 
of Bengal, and sent his son, Prince Mdazzim, to command, rnnee »w- 

• i p -r C1 . -tip i ' az’/nn sent 

with the assistance ot Jeswant nmg. Before" the princes againm him. 
arrival, Jeswant had withdrawn to Aurangabad, after an attempt to 
reduce Singhar ; and Sevaji was preparing to take a full retaliation 
for the attack he had been exposed to. During his operations in 
the mountains, his chief force was in his infantry ; but, the Marattas 
had been distinguished in the Bijapur armies for their services as 
light cavalry, and it was in this shape that Sevaji now resolved to 
employ them. After gaining intelligence of the state of s^vajfpiun- 
affairs where he was going, and deceiving his enemies by dc ‘ ra * s,irttU 
various feigned movements, he suddenly set off with 4000 horse, and 
came at once on the rich and defenceless rity of Surat, in a part of 
the country which was thought to be beyond the reach of a.d. u>ci, 
his arms. He plundered it at leisure fi * si v days ; and Ajr’ioh, 
though beaten olf from the English and Dutch factories, cwid l iB. ,t 
where some of the native merchants had also taken refuge, he 
carried off an ample booty, and lodged it in safety in his fort of 
Kcri, or Rdi^har, in the Conean. 

It was soon after this expedition that Sevaji heard of the death of 
►Sluiliji. Although of a great age, he was killed by a fall ivatu of 
in limiting. He bad restored his jaglr to perfect order, 
and had extended his conquests to the southward (under 
the name of the king of B(japur), until they conipre- 
liended the country near Madras and the principality of Tanjore. 

Sevaji was now again at war with Bijapur, and chiefly carried on 
his operations in the Conean, where he had established his 
capital at Eaighar. lit) collected a fleet, took many ftfvjji. 
Mogul ships, and on one occasion embarked with a force of 4000 
men on 87 vessels, and, landing at a remote point in the province 
of Oanara, sacked Barcelor, a wealthy sea-port belonging to Bija- 
pur, and plundered all the adjoining tract, where tficre was not the 
slightest apprehension of a visit from such an enemy. Nor A>D . 166r , f 
did lie, during these employments, leave the country quiet * ebniury ' 
above the Ghats ; he sent troops to ravage the territory of Bijapur, 
and led, in person, a destructive inroad into the Mogul dominions. 
This injury did not exasperate Aurangzib so much as the capture of 
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some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and the violation of 
' Surat, which derives a sort, of sanctity from being the place of ern- 
s<<vajf barkation for those devotees. Sevaji had added another 
lomeigiity. provocation to these offences : soon after his fathers death, 
ho liad assumed the title of raja, and began to coin money, one of 
the most decisive marks of independent sovereignty. A large army 
lutfajci was therefore sent to the Deckan, at the head of which 
agttfnst'him. was Raja Jci Sing, the constant engine in all difficult 
affairs with Hindus ; but the emperor’s suspicious temper made him 
still adhere to the system of divided authority, and Dilir Khan was 
associated on equal terms in the command. These appointments 
superseded Jos want Sing and Prince Mdazzim, who returned to 
Delhi. As Aurangzib anticipated little opposition from Sevaji, Jei 
Sing had orders, as soon as he should have reduced the Maratta, to 
employ his arms in the conquest of Bijapur. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and advanced 
Submission unopposed to Buna, when Jei Sing undertook the siege of 
ofs<5vijf. Singhar, and Dilir Khan that of Purandar. Both pieces 
a.d. 1665. holdout; but Sevaji seems himself to have despaired of 
successful resistance ; and he may, perhaps, have looked to some 
rccompcnco for the temporary sacrifice of his pride, in the advan- 
tages he might gain by co-operating with the Moguls against Bija- 
pur. He opened a negotiation with Jei Sing; and, after receiving* 
assurances, not only of safety, but of favour, from the emperor, he 
privately withdrew himself from his own army, and went, with a 
few attendants, to the raja’s camp. He was receivSR with great 
distinction, and on his part made tiie humblest professions of fidelity. 
An agreement was concluded, by which Sevaji was to give up 
twenty out of the thirty-two forts lie possessed, together with the 
territory attached to them. The remaining twelve forts, with tlierr 
territory aud all his other possessions, he was to hold as a jaglr from 
the Mogul emperor, in whose service his son Sarnbaji, a boy of five 
years old, was to receive the rank of a commander of 5000. In 
addition to these advantages, Sevaji was to be entitled to a sort of 
per centage on the revenue of each district under Bijapur ; and this 
grant ^p,s the foundation of the ill-defined claims of the Marattas, 
which afforded them sue® constant pretexts for encroachment on 
foreign territories in later times. These terms, except the last 
(which was not Noticed), were distinctly confirmed in a letter from 
He co-oper- Aurangzib to Sevaji. He now joined the imperial army 
sSg^^iwt* with 2000 horse and 8000 infantry ; and the whole body 
BflapST commenced its march on an invasion of Bijapur. 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, and 
Sevaji was gratified by jf^o letters from Aurangzib ; one compliment- 
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ing him on liis services, and the other containing great But general 
promises of advancement, and inviting him to court, with a promise < 
that he should be allowed to return to the Deekan. Won gomioDbiw. 
by these attentions, and by the cordiality with which he was treated 
by Jei Sing, Sevaji made over his jagir to tliree of his chief depend- 
ents, and set off for Delhi, accompanied by his son Sambaji, and 
escorted by 500 chosen horse and 1 000 Mawalis. 

Aurangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sevaji’s interests to 
his own by liberal treatment, and of turning a formidable naughty n;- 
eiieiny into a zealous servant, as had been done before Auringitb. 
with so many other Hindu princes : but his views in politics were 
as narrow as in religion ; and, although he could easily suppress his 
feelings to gain any immediate advantage, he was incapable of lay- 
ing aside his prejudices, or making such full and free concessions, as 
might secure) permanent attachment. Moreover, he despised as well 
as disliked Scvaji : lie felt the insults offered to his religion and his 
dignity the more, because they came from so ignoble a hand ; and 
lie^o far mistook the person he had to deal with as to think he 
would be most easily managed by making him sensible of his own 
insignificance. 

Accordingly, when Sevaji was about to enter Delhi, an officer of 
inferior rank was sent, on the emperor’s part, along with ltam Sing, 
'the son of Jei Sing, who went out to moot him ; and his reception, 
when he came to court, was conducted in the same spirit. Sevaji 
performed his obeisance, and presented his offerings in the most 
respectful iAmer, and probably intended to have made bis way, 
as usual, by suppleness and humility ; but when he found he was 
received without notice, and placed, undistinguished, among the 
officers of the third rank, 2 lie was unable any longer to control his 
feelings of shame and indignation ; he changed colour, and, stepping 
back behind the line of courtiers, sank to the ground in a swoon. 
When he came to himself, he reproached Kara. Sing with the ‘breach 
of his father’s promises, and called on the government to take his 
life, as it had already deprived him of his honour. He then retired, 
without taking leave, or receiving the honorary dress usual on such 
occasions. 3 Aurangzib was not prepared for this decided conduct ; 
he ordered Sevaji’s motions to be watched, while lie processed to 
wait for a report from Jei Sing as to the promises he had really 
made to him. 

Prom this Jime, Scvaji’s whole thoughts were turned to the means 
of making his escape, which was soon rendered more difficult by 
guards being posted round his residence. He applied for lcavo to 

2 Commanders of 5000, the station which had been promised to his infant son. 

3 Khafi Khan. 
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send back ‘his escort, with whom he said the climate of Delhi did 
« not agree ; and, as this arrangement seemed to leave him more than 
ever in the power of the government, it was willingly agreed to. He 
next took to his bed on pretence of sickness, gained over some of 
„ the Hindu physicians who were allowed to attend him, and by their 
means established a communication with his friends without. ITo 
also made a practice of sending presents of sweetmeats and provisions 
to be distributed among fakirs and other holy men, Mahometan as 
well as Hindu ; and thus accustomed his guards to the passage of 
the large baskets and hampers in which those donations were con- 
s ( \ajr veyed. At length, one evening, when he had concerted 
conime- froni bis measures with those without, he concealed himself in 
niLUl ‘ one of the hampers, and his son in another, and was car- 
ried out unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels. His bed 
was occupied by a servant ; and a long time elapsed before his escape 
was suspected. In the mean time, he repaired to an obscure spot, 
where he had a horse posted, mounted it with his son behind him, 
and made the best of his way to Muttra. At this place were s<j(pe 
of liis chosen companions in assumed characters : and he himself 
put on the dress of a Hindu religious mendicant, shaving oft' his 
liair and whiskers, and rubbing over his face with ashes. In this 
disguise he pursued his journey by the least suspected roads to the 
Deckan, leaving his son at Muttra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. ' 
It must have required much address to elude his pursuers, who 
Arrives at had a long time to be prepared for him before he made 
/IrfcM g°°d his retreat to liaighar. He reached that place 

December. 0 n liis return, nine months after his departure from 

Delhi . 4 


Soon after Sevajfs flight died Shah Johan. Though always con- 
Deathof fined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated with 
groat respect, and allowed an ample establishment and 
l^TiSrS 5 * complete 4 authority within the palace. lie carried this 
Kijub. control so far as to prevent the remo\ .il of Dara’s daughter, 
whom Aurangzib wished to marry to a son of his own ; and also 
to withhold some valuable crown jewels which the emperor was 
anxious to possess : on these subjects, several letters of remonstrance 
and expostulation passed between him and his son. 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurangzfb. 
Prosperous Every part of his own dominions was in the enjoyment of 
ranRzfb'a^’ perfect tranquillity. His governor of Cash/jiir had just 
empire. brought Little Tibet under his authority ; and his viceroy 


4 The English factors at Carwar, in the true that S^vaji has escaped, Aurangzib 

Concan, write, September 29th M> “ If it be will quickly hear of him to his sorrow.** 
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of Bengal made an acquisition of more real value in the fine country 
of Chittagong, on the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

lie had also received marks of respect from most of the neigh- 
bouring powers. The slierif of Mecca, and* several other princes of 
Arabia, sent embassies ; as did the king of Abyssinia, and the Ichan 
of the Uzbeks. The most important came from the king of Persia, 
and was returned by an embassy of unusual splendour. But this last 
interchange of missions did not lead to permanent friendship ; for 
some questions of etiquette arose between the monarchs, which led 
to so much irritation on the part of Shah Abbas II., that he assem- 
bled an army in the neighbourhood of Candahar ; and Aurangzib 
was thinking seriously of moving in person against him, when he 
heard of the shah’s death, and the discontinuance of all his pre- 
parations. 

The only exception to the general prosperity of the empire was 
the ill success of its army in the territory of Bijapur. Jei Falhireof 
Sing’s operations in that country had at first gone on to i7adl"?n 
hijyvish ; but as soon as ho lmd formed the siege of tho B u j P lIr - 
capital, the old plan of defence was adopted against him : the sur- 
rounding country was reduced to a desert and all his supplies were 
cut off by plundering horse. The king of Golcowla also secretly 
assisted his neighbour ; and Jei Sing, ] Tceiving that he had no 
“chance of success, retreated, not without loss and difficulty, to Au- 
rangabad. He was removed after tin’s failure, and died on his way 
to Delhi. Prince Mdazzim was sent to replace him, with ni« death. 
Jeswant Sin^to assist: Dilir Khan, who was unacceptable i4iu™ of 
to the prince as well as to the raja, was left as an additional aiMl 

check on both. Sinfr 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of tho utmost importance to Sevajf. 
During his struggle and retreat he had withdrawn all his A D 1(}67f 
troops from the country near the Ghats, had evacuated AJI - l077 * 
many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons. Many of 
these were occupied by Scvaji’s officers before he himself i» rogrP} « of 
reached the Deckan; and his own arrival was speedily 
followed by still more extensive acquisitions. 

The change in the Mogul commanders >vas yet more to Sevaji’s 
advantage. Jeswant Sing had a great ascendency over PrlRce Mo- 
azzim, and was much better disposed to the Hindis than to the go- 
vernment wliich he served ; and it was, moreover, believed that he 
was not inaccessible to the influence of fhoncy. By these 
means combined, Sevaji enlisted him on his side ; and, the emperor, 
through his and the prince’s aid, obtained a peace with Aurangzib 
on terms exceeding liis most sanguine hopes. A considerable portion 
of territory was restored to him, and a new jagir granted to him in 
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Berar. His title of rAja was acknowledged, and all his former 
* offences seemed to be buried in oblivion. 

Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sevaji turned his 
Levies tri- arms ageist Bijapur and Goleonda ; and those states, weak 
pllrVndSS?- within, and threatened by the Moguls, were unwilling to 
ctfnda. enter on a new contest with their formidable neighbour, 
and averted the evil by the humiliating expedient of agreeing to an 
annual tribute. 

A long period of tranquillity which followed was employed by 
His internal Sevaji in giving a regular form to his government; and 
wents. none of his military successes raise so high an idea of his 
and 1669, , talents as the spirit of his domestic adminLtration. In- 

AM 1 0*1 B ^ mm® 

and HJ7D. stcud of the rules of a captain of banditti, we are sur- 
prised to find a system more strict and methodical than that of 
the Moguls. The army, both horse and foot, was formed into 
uniform divisions, commanded by a regular chain of officers, from 
heads of ten, of fifty, Ac. Ac., up to heads of 5000, above which 
there was no authority except that of the general appointed to com- 
mand a particular army ; and these officers were not feudal chiefs, 
but servants of the government, placed over soldiers mustered and 
paid by its agents. Both troops and officers received high pay, but 
were obliged to give up their plunder of every description to the 
state. The most minute attention to economy pervaded every 1 
department of Scvaji’s service. 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, both 
towards its own officers and the heads of villages; aiul tfKs, in check- 
ing oppression of the) cultivators, no Less than frauds against the state. 
His civil officers were all Bramins, and those of tlic highest rank 
were often employed in military commands also. 

The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessions was the hope of getting 
Schemes of Sevaji again into his power, without the expense and damage 
to'entrap 1 ' # u P^traeted war with him, lie pursued his object with 
scvitff. his usual patience, enjoining Prince ALdazzim and Jeswant 
Sing to keep up a constant intercourse with Sevaji, and let slip no 
opportunity of making him their prisoner. They were even directed 
to feign disaffection to his own government, and to show a disposi- 
a.d. 1670, tion for a secret and separate alliance with the Marattas. 5 
a.h. io 8 o. Seyaji turned all the emperor’s plans against himself: 

6 Grimt Duff. lie, however, doubts that gave rise to the story first told by 
whether^Moazzim ever gave in at all to Catrou (or Manucci), of mock rebellion 
the emperor's design, and whether he of Prince Moazzim, got up by his fathcr*s 
ever attempted to deceive Sevaji by a dcsirfe, for the double purpose of finding 
show of disaffection ; but it seems pro- out his secret enemies and of discrediting 
bable that he must, to a certain extent, his son, in case that prined should ever 
have conformed to his instructions; and be disposed to rebel in earnest. Accord- 
tliat it was his consequent Jlbceedings ing to this account, Prince Moazzim openly 
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lie conciliated M6azzim and Jeswant by bribes and presents, and 
made them his instruments in deceiving Auiangzib. That monarch# 
was too sagacious not to discover in time the failure of his scheme ; 
and when he had ascertained it beyond doubt, lie gave Aumngjfb 
orders for an open attempt to seize Sevaji', which of course peS ^ 
involved a renewal of the war. 

The first blow struck by Sevaji was the recovery of Singhar, near 
Puna. The Moguls were as sensible as he was of the im- Sey^sur- 
portanee of this place, and maintained m it a strong Engiiar. 
garrison of Rajputs, under an experienced officer. Yet it was sur- 
prised by 1000 Mawalis, under Sevajfs great friend and confidant, 
Tiinaji Malusri, who contrived to climb up that apparently inacces- 
sible rock in the night-time, and to escalade the walls, before they 
were discovered by the guards. They, howeyer, met with an ob- 
stinate resistance ; and it was not without the loss of their leader, 
and a large proportion of their number, that they at length over- 
powered the gam, son. Sevaji was so much impressed with the 

difficulty and importance of the undertaking, that he conferred a 
silver bracelet on every individual of the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other forts, but reduced a much 
greater number, and occupied much territory: he also Kavagrsthe 
again plundered Surat, carried his ravages over (Aindt'sh, ritory. 
and, for the first time, levied the chout, afterwards so a.p. ig^o. 
celebrated in Maratta history. It was a permanent con- a.k.YoJl' 
tribution of one fourth of the revenue, and exempted amt. 
the districts that agreed to it from plunder as long as it was re- 
gularly paid. Sevaji also equipped a powerful fleet, and renewed 
his attacks on his old enemies, the Abyssinians of Jinjera, who 
held a small principality as admirals to the king of Rfjapur. This 
attack was injudicious ; for it led to the Abyssinians placing them- 
selves under the iVk>guls, and thus increasing the power of Sevajfs 
only formidable enemy. 


declared against, his father, anil was joined 
by Jei Sing and all the rest of the army, ex- 
cept Dilir Khan, and had actually murched 
to the river* Chambnl (towards Agra,, 
before he professed to renounce his de- 
sign. The only use (it says) made by 
Aurnngzib of the knowledge obtained at 
so great a hazard was, to secure himself 
against one of his enemies by poisoning 
Jei Sing. But Jei Sing had been removed 
from the Dceknsi before the prince’s ar- 
rival, and \\as dead before the date of 
the pretended insurrection. This last in- 
consistency was discovered by Ormc, who 
does not douDt the rest of the story; but 
the absurdity of the whole is laid open 
"in a few words by Urant Duff (vol. j. p. 


221). Tt is not the only occasion in which 
the wily character of Aurangzib has led 
to his being suspected of deep schemes 
and intrigues in which lie never was en- 
gaged. I>#w substitutes Jeswant Sing for 
Jei Sing, and makes Mdazziin’s rebellion 
a real one, which, he says, was only frus- 
trated by a succession of skilful opera- 
tions on the part of Dilir Khan, after 
Aurangzib himself had been obliged to 
take the field. 11c seems to dra^liis ac- 
count from the “ Bomlcla Memoirs,” after- 
wards translated by Scott (Peukm, vol. ii. 
p. 24) ; but he goes beyond his authority 
in some things, and omits the Bonddla's 
statement (doubtless an erroneous one) 
that Sevaji actually joined the prince. . 
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The rapiclity of Sevaji’s progress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under Mdazzim, whom Aurangzib long refused to 
reinforce from distrust; and when, at last, lie was convinced of 
the necessity of having more troops in the Deckan, he sent down 
- an army of 40,000 men, under Mohabat Khan, and quite inde- 
ai». ion. pendent of the prince’s authority. Nor was he by any 
ah. jowl. ir leans entirely satisfied even with this new commander : 
shortly before his march from Delhi ho took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him ill private. The arrival of his army was attended with 
no corresponding result. Moazziin remained inactive at Aurang- 
dbad ; and Mohabat Khan, after undertaking some sieges, was 
obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach of the rainy 
Defeats the season. When lie again began operations, Sevan sent an 

Moguls in a . • ^1 1 1 HT 1 /I ± 1 

field uctwn. army to raise a siege m which Mohabat was engaged, 
and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover the siege, ex- 
a.i>. 1672 . posed a body of 20,000 men to a total defeat by the 
A.n. ioh 2 . Marattas. 6 This was^tlic first field action won by Sevaji’s 
troops, and the first instance of success in a fair conflict with the 
Khun Jeii/in Moguls. Tt seems to have made a strong impression on 
n.yof'tho" the beaten party: they immediately concentrated their 
Deckan. forces on Aurangabad, and both Mdazzim and Mohabat 
were soon after recalled; Khan Jclian, the viceroy of Guzerat, 
Suspension was sent to take their place ; Anrangzib’s exertions w ere 
ope mi ions in required in another quarter, and the war languished for 
the Deckan. u j )or i ()C l 0 f several years. 

What drew off Aurangzib’s attention was, the incr (basing im- 


AuranRzfi) portance of a war which had for some time been going 
aSir’wi/Zf 011 w ^h the north-eastern Afghans. It was always a 
matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those tribes ; 
Afghans. but, as the communication with Cabul«and other western 
countries lay through their lands, it was necessary to find some 
means of keeping them quiet: and as the tribes upon the road 
were also the most open to attack, it was generally managed, 
between threats and pensions, to retain them in a certain degree 
of submission to the royal government. The more powerful tribes 
■were let alone, and remained quiet within their own limits. But, 
from the numerous small communities, and the weakness of the 
internal government even in the large ones, there must often 
liave been acts of aggression by individuals, which acquired for- 
bearance on the part of the royal officers. As Aurangzib was 


* There are doubts about Ibis battle, The obscurity arises from tHfc same cause 
which some say Mas with a detachment of as the defeat,— the divided command of. 
Dilir Khan’s, and others, of diiohu bat’s, the Mogul army. 
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very jealous of his authority, and as he knew nothing of tho 
structure of society among the Afghans, it is not unlikely that? 
he suspected the chiefs of countenancing these irregularities under- 
hand ; but, from whatever cause it proceeded, he fell out ? with 
the whole of the tribes, even including the Eusofzeis. This was - 
the state of things in* a.d. 1667, when Amin Khan, tho son of 
the celebrated Mir Jumla, and the successor to his rank and 
title, was appointed governor of Cabul, and gained such success 
as for a time prevented the disturbances increasing, although they 
never were entirely suspended. .But, in A.D. 1670, the Afghans 
regained their superiority, defeated Amin Khan in a great battle, 
and totally destroyed his army : even his women and children fell 
into their hands, and were obliged to be redeemed by the payment 
of a ransom. 

The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king and coined 
money in his name. 7 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in person. 
Tie marched to Hasan Abdul, and sent on his son, Prince A I , tl67; , t 
Sultan, whom lie had now released and intrusted with : 

the command of an army. He probably was prevented 
going himself by the fear of committin * his dignity in a strong 
country, where great blows could not L. struck, and where great 
’ reverses might he sustained. 

This war occupied Aurangzib for more than two years, 8 and 
was carried on through his lieutenants after his own From 
return to Delhi, until the increased disturbances in India, 
and the hopelessness of success, at length compelled him 
to be contented with a very imperfect settlement. . But h» 4 
although the contest was of such importance at the time, a.hjosb, 
it had no permanent influence on the history of India; oitii.re-’ 
and the events of it, though varied and interesting, may 
be imagined from those already reflated under the reign of Akber. 9 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessful expe- 
dition when an extraordinary insurrection broke out near A .„. i 67 6, 
the capital. A sect of Hindu devotees, called Satnaramis, AJ, l ° 87 * 

7 The Indian writers seem to consider s Khali ith'nn. 
ih is person as an Afghan chief; but such 9 This war derives additional interest 
a nomination is equally inconsistent with from the picture of it preserved by one 
the feelings and Institutions of that of the principal actors. Khush Khul, the 
people : and (although the authority is, no khan of the tribe of Khatak, was a volu- 
doubt, inferior) I am inclined to believe, minous author, and has left several poems, 
with the EuropAns, that tho pretended written at this time, for the purpose of 
king was an impostor, who wa 9 passed off exciting tho national enthusiasm of his 
for Sluija, whom the Afghans represented countrymen. They are remarkable for 
to have taken refuge among them, and their high and ardent tone, and for their 
whose pretensfons to the throne of India spirit of patriotism and independence, so 
would furnish good means of unnoying unlike the usual character of Asiatics. 
Aurangzib. 
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were settled near the town of Ndrndl : they were principally cn- 
g a £ e d 111 trade and agriculture ; and, though generally 
jjieuii. peaceable, carried arms, and were always ready to use 

of the Satna- them in their own defence. One of their body, having 
'glonlsts. been mobbed and beaten by the comrades of a soldier of 
the police, with whom he had quarrelled,* collected some of his 
brethren to retaliate on the police. Lives were lost, and the affray 
increased till several thousand Satnardmis were assembled ; and the 
chief authority of the place having taken part against them, they de- 
feated a band of troops, regular and local, which he had got together ; 
and finally took possession of the town of NarmSl. An inadequate force 
sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and served only to add 
to their reputation ; a repetition of the same circumstance raised the 
wonder of the country ; and, joined to their religious character, soon 
led to a belief that they were possessed of magical powers : swords 
would not cut, nor bullets pierce them; while their enchanted 
weapons dealt death at every blow. The belief that they were 
invincible nearly made them so in reality. Many of the zemindars 
of the neighbourhood took part with them ; no troops could be got 
to face them ; and as they approached Delhi, Aurangzib ordered his 
tents to be prepared to take the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extracts from the Koran, to be fastened to the standards, as a pro- 
tection against enchantment. The absolute necessity of resistance, ' 
and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman and Hindti, at 
last prevailed on the royal troops to make a stand, when the insur- 
gents were defeated and dispersed with great loss. But the previous 
success had tempted many of the Hindu population to take up 
arms, and had thrown the whole provinces of Ajmir and Agra into 
such confusion that Aurangzib thought his own presence necessary 
to restore order. 10 

These disturbances had irritated his temper, already ruffled by 
Aurttiig/fb’s his failure beyond the Indus ; and led him, wliile he was 
bigotry. still in Delhi, to take the last stop in a long course of 
bigotry and impolicy, by reviving the jezfa or capitation tax on 
Hindus. 

At the second anniversary of his accession (a.d. 1659), he for- 
bade the solar awa, as an invention of fire worshippers, and directed 
the Mahometan lunar year to be used on all occasions ; and in this 
resolution ho persevered, notwithstanding long-continued remon- 
strances from his official people, on the disadvantage of a calendar 
that did not agree with the seasons. 11 

At the same time he appoint ed a mull all, with a party of horse 


w Klntfi Kjpn. 


11 Ibid. 
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attached to him, to suppress all drinking and gamhling-liouses, and 
to cheek all ostentatious display of idol-worship . 12 Not Hisvexa- # 
long afterwards, he abolished all taxes not expressly au- mentor Si 
tliorized by the Mahometan law, and all duties on goods Hindds * 
sold at the great Hindu fairs, which ho considered as polluted by« 
their original connexion witli idolatry. His remissions, as far as 
they were carried into effect, were productive of great inequality; 
the unauthorized taxes being chiefly those that fell on bankers, 
great traders, and fther inhabitants of towns, whom the new rule 
would have left nearly exempt from contribution. The land revenue 
remained as before ; and the customs and road duties, which were 
by much the most vexatious of all, were rather increased than dimi- 
nished . 13 

Hut, in fact, the alteration produced a heavy loss to the state, 
without affording any relief to the subject ; except in a few eases 
where the exaction was likely to attract notice, the revenue ollicers 
and jagirdiirs confined the remission to their accounts witli the 
government, and levied tlio taxes without diminution on those 
under their authority. Some years later he forbade fairs on Jlindii 
festivals altogether ; and about the sane- time he issued an edict 
against music, dancing* mid buffoons, am 1 discharged all the singers 
and musicians attached to the palace. Jle likewise forbade astro- 
' logy, and dismissed the astrologers previously attached to the court. 
Tie also discountenanced poets, who used to he honoured and pen- 
sioned; and abolished the office and salary of royal poet. It is 
even distinctly related that he prohibited the composition and reci- 
tation of poetry ; 14 but this extreme austerity must have been of 
very short duration, for his own notes and letters arc filled with 
poetical quotations, and sometimes with extemporary verses made 
by himself. His prohibition of history was more permanent; ho 
not only discontinued the regular annals of* the empire, which had 
before been kept by a royal historiographer, but so effect ii^Jly put 
a stop to all record of his transactions, that from tin; eleventh year 
of his reign, the course of events can only he traced through the 
means of letters on business and of notes taken clandestinely by 
private individuals. A few years later he took oft* one half of the 
customs paid by Mahometans, while he left those of Hindus undi- 
minished. Among other minute reforms, he made further changes 
in the mode of salTiting him ; and discontinued his public appear- 
ance at the window of his palace, for fear of affording an opportunity 
for the ceremony of adoration. Though few of these alterations 
bore directly on the Hindus, they all tended to stir up a scrupulous 
and captious spirit, and to mark the line between the followers of 

12 Khafi Khan. 13 Ibid. N Ibid. 
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the two religions which it had been the policy of former monarchs 
l ' to efface. 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant: for, 
although lie began with an equitable edict, by which all claims 
on the government were to be received in the courts, and tried 
according to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, a circular 
order was sent to all governors and persons in authority to en- 
tertain no more Hindus, but to confer all tli^ offices immediately 
under them on Mahometans only. 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order; and, 
in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter, and had 
no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection. 

But no such laxity appeared in the levy of the jezia. The poll 
lie revives tax so called was imposed, during the early conquests, 
p?)ii J ”* , on r 011 a ll infidels who submitted to the Mahometan rule, 
intiiiois. }UU i wus the test by which they were distinguished from 
those who remained in a state of hostility. The revival of it 
excited the utmost discontent among the Hindus. Those at Delhi 
and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, and besieged the 
king’s palace witli their complaints and clamours. No attention 
was paid to these remonstrances. On th<f next Friday, when the 
king was going in procession to the mosque, lie found the streets 
completely choked by the crowd of suppliants. Tie waited some 
time in hopes that a passage might be opened by fair means ; but 
as the mob continued to hold their ground lie ordered his retinue 
to force their way through; and many persons were trampled 
under foot by tlie horses and elephants. This harsh conduct, was 
successful in striking terror, and the tax was submitted to without 
further demur. 

The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long in 
showing themselves. At the beginning of this reign, the 
Hindus served the state as zealously as the Mussulmans ; 
and that, even when employed against people of their 
own religion ; but their attachment declined as they had 
experience of the new system ; discontent spread among the in- 
habitants of the emperor’s own dominions ; the .Rajputs began to 
be disaffected ; and every Hindu in the Deckan became at heart 
a partisan of the Marattas . 15 # 


a.d. 1677 ,* 

A. II. lOSiL 
General ms- 
n fieri ion of 
the Hindus. 


15 Khilfi Khun. The general sentiment 
of the time is well shown in a letter to 
Aurangztb, commonly ascribed to Jcswant 
Sing. It cannot he his work ; for it is the 
letter of an open enemy, whose dominions 
are a^ut to be invaded ; and Jcswant 
Sing ..was serving against Afghans 
when the jezia was impose#, and conti- 


nued beyond the Indus till his death : it 
must, besides, have lieen written at a 
later period, after the decline of the em- 
pire had become apparent. It is also as- 
signed to liaj Sing, riina of Oudipur, as 
well as to a raja numed Subah Sing ; and 
the Marattas claim it for Sevaji (Grant 
Duff, voi. i. p. 219). It is not improbable 
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These religious animosities were kindled into a flame by an 
event which took place a few months after the imposi- oppressive a 
lion of the jezi'a. Raja Jeswant Sing died at Cabul, 
leaving a widow and two infant sons. The widow im- children or 
mediately set out for India without leave or passports; wauVfeing. „ 
and, on her being stopped at the Indus, her escort made an attempt 
to force the guard at Attok, and afterwards did effect their pas- 
sage by* some neglected ford. This violence afforded a pretext 
for Aurangzib to get the children into his power. He refused 
them admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment with 
liis troops. 

11 ut on this occasion the Rajputs united considerable address 
to their accustomed courage. Their leader, Durga Das, T hey escape 
obtained leave to send off part of the escort with their from lJe,hl * 
women and children to their own country: along with this party 
he despatched the* rani and her infants in disguise, while ho 
substituted two children of the same age for the young princes, 
and employed one of her female attendants to personate the rani; 
all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of the women’s 
apartments. In spile of these precautions many hours had not 
elapsed before Aurang^b’s suspicions were awakened, and he sent 
orders that the rani and her children houhl be brought into the 
•citadel. His fears for their actual escape were for the time re- 
moved by the obstinacy of the Rajputs, who refused to give up 
tlie widow and children of their raja, and declared themselves 
ready to die in tlieir defence. His attention was now occupied 
in overcony ng their resistance : troops were sent against them, 
whom they gallantly repulsed; at length, after the loss of the 
greater part of their number, the supposed rani and her family 
were seized, while Durga Das and the survivors dispersed for the 
time ; and, again assembling at a distance, retired to their own 
country. Their protracted defence lmd given time for tlie rani 
to effect her escape. She arrived in satiety in Jodpur, and her 
eldest soil, Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign over Marw&r, 
and to be a formidable enemy to Aurangzib for all the rest of that 
monarch’s life. His identity, however, was long exposed to ques- 
tion; for Aurangzib, with his usual adroitness, received the sup- 


that it is the work of some private Hindu 
politician, who chose this way of publish- 
ing a sort of manifesto against the go- 
vernment. It isftnot destitute of ubility. 
It maintains the principles of toleration, 
which are violated by the joz'ia; exalts 
the liberality of the former princes of the 
house of Tcimiir; and contrasts the flou- 
rishing state of the empire in their time 
with that of the present reign ; when men 


of all classes and religions arc discon- 
tented, the revenue gone to ruin, the 
people oppressed and yet the treasury 
empty, the police neglected, the cities 
insecure, and the forts fnlling into decay. 
[A translation of this letter is given in 
*• Ormc’s Fragments,’* p. 252. A closer 
translation, with the Persian, Wfp pub- 
lished by Mr. Weston, in 1803.] 
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posititious children as the undoubted issue of Raja Jeswant Sing, 
^directed them to he honourably. treatc*!, and afterwards employed 
their pretensions in aid of his attacks on Jodpur. 

Tliis outrage towards the family of one of their body, combined 
• omoWmuoo with the imposition of the jezia, disposed the Rajputs 
ltfijptfta. to unite in their own defence. Raja Ram Sing of Jaipur 
or Amb<5r, whose family was connected with that of the emperor 
by so many intermarriages and the distinguished services of several 
generations, retained his attachment oven at the present crisis^ 
Iwit Raj Ring, ran a of Oudipur or Me war, entered heartily into 
the cause of the children of Jeswant Ring, aud at the same time 
7narches pcnjr P or ^ j nptorily refused to agree to the jezia. The whole 
the western part of Raj pu tana being now opposed to 
a d him, Aurangzib assembled an army and marched to 

jmmary; Ajmlr. 16 From tliat place he sent on detachments to 

zir knj. * ravage Marwar; and, with his main army, he made so 

great an impression on the nina as to reduce him to send in 
Grants fa- overtures of submission, lie was allowed very favour- 
tornwtotiio able terms : a small cession of territory being accepted 
Mdwir. in lieu of the jezia, .and no other sacrifice demanded 
but a promise not to assist Jodpur. • 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor returncxl to Delhi, 
Tin* raua having been absent less than eight months. 17 He had 
5eace. stll ° • scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that tlic 

a . d . 1679, raua had broken the treaty (probably by giving secret 

1 ^, 090 , assistance to Jodpur), and before many months were 
n^jab. over lie again set out for Ajniir. On tliis occasion, he 
put forth his utmost strength, and applied all his energy to the 
speedy suppression of the combination against him. He sum- 
moned Prince Mdazzim from the Deckan and Prince A'zim from 
Bengal ; and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of (Juzerat 
to invade the Rajput territory from that quarter also. But the 
principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent under 
Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to Oudipur, 
while the ran a, intimidated by the forces which tlireatened him 
on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took refuge in the Aravelli 
mountains. He was pursued into his retmat^ by Akber, who left 
a detachment behind him to ravage the open j Jains. Prince 

Moazzim had by this time reached IPjen, and was ordered to adopt 
the same course; and Prince A'zim, on his arrival,, was directed 
against the Jodpfir territory and the adjoining part of the rana's. 
Devastation Their orders were, to employ part of their troops to cut 
Rfijput off all supplies from the fugitives in the hills; and with 
territory. . tlic rest to lu^wastc the country, bum and destroy the 
16 Ivlulfi Khan. v ibid. 
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villages, cut down the fruit trees, and carry off the women and^ 
children ; so as to make the enemy feel all the evils of war in 
-their utmost severity. 

It is consistent with Aurangzfb’s character to suppose that*thcso 
inhuman orders were dictated by an unfeeling policy Permanent ~ 

, . J i j? alienation or 

alone ; but his religious prejudices and his hatred oi op- the it&jputs. 
position make it probable that anger and revenge also had an 
influence even on his calculating temper. Whatever were the 
motives, the effect was to complete for ever the alienation of the 
Rajputs. They were afterwards often at peace with A urangzib’s 
successors, and they sometimes even furnished their contingents, 
and professed their allegiance; but their service was yielded with 
constraint and distrust, very unlike the zealous attachment which 
formerly made them the prop of the monarchy. 

I hi ring all this time, the Rajputs kept a body of 25,000 horse, 
rhielly Ralitdrs ofdddpiir, in the field, with wliich, aided by their 
infantry in the hills, they occasioned much distress and some 
danger to their adversaries : they cut off convoys, attacked detach- 
ments, defended favourable positions, and sometimes gained im- 
portant advantages by surprises and night attacks. Rut Durga 
I his, who still acted a* prominent part in their councils, did not 
trust to force alone for the deliverance of liis country, lie cn- 
* deavonred to open a negotiation with Prince Moazzim, Prince Akber 
and to draw him off from his allegiance by offers to with 
support him in possessing himself of the crown. Those Ulbanny * 
p respects seem, for a time, to have, had some charms even for 
Moazzim, a prince of mature years, and next in succession to the 
throne; but oil his rejection of them, they were eagerly embraced 
by ] Vince Akber, the youngest of the brothers, who was then only 
twenty-three, and who, in his boyhood, had been considered as 
the chosen heir of his lather. 1 " He at once entered into. Durga 
Pas’s views ; and although Prince Moazzim warned the emperor 
of the plots which were going on, yet Aurangzib was attached to 
Akber, whose youth, lie thought, prevented his being dangerous, 
and at the same time, lie entertained the greatest jealousy of 
Moazzim himself. lie therefore set down lfis information to envy, 
or some w r orse motive, and took no step to guard against Akber s 
infidelity, until lie hoard that Durga Pas was encamped beside, 
him, and that he had assumed the title and all the func- Is proclaimed 
tions of a kin*. Tohavvar Khan became his prime mi- empcror ' 
nister; Majahid Khan, another great nobleman, also accepted of 
mi oflicc; and the rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustomed to 

18 Bernier, vol. i. p. 103. 
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obey. Aurangzib had sent all his troops on different detachments ; 
'Marches and had scarcely one thousand men with him at Ajmir, 
Aurungzfb. when he heard that Akber was in full inarch against 
him. t lie instantly called in Moazzim, with as many of his troops 
as he could assemble ; but they produced nothing capable of op- 
Dangerous posing Akber, now at the head of 70,000 men. Au- 
the euiperor. rangzib’s situation seemed hopeless; and, to render it 
still more desperate, he gave way to his old suspicions of Moazzim, 
Hi* presence an( l ordered his guns to be pointed on that princes 
ot mmd. division. Hut he did not lose his penetration even in 
tins perplexity : conjecturing that the bulk of Akber’s army had 
been surprised into revolt, rather than led to it b) my real dis- 
affection, he sent an officer of ability, who was brother to Maj&liid 
Khan, with a small body of horse, to got as near as he could 
to the enemy, and try to open a communication with his brother. 
Majabid, who bad never sincerely united with Akber, took the 
first opportunity of coming over to his brother. Jlis example was 
iMectimi followed by other chiefs; and the general inclination was 

army. so evident, that Tohavvar Khan, when next day sent 

out with the advanced guard, came forward as if to engage with 
that opposed to him, and at once passed over to the emperors side. 

It is not clear whether there was a real or affected suspicion that 
he came oven* with treacherous intentions; or whether, which is ex- 
tremely improbable, he really did entertain such designs; but a 
report was set on foot, that he intended to assassinate the emperor, 
and, on his refusing to give up his anus, force was used, and he was 
cut down (Jose to the royal pavilion. 

Meanwhile, his desertion, and that of so many other men of all 
Akber flu*** ranks, struck the Rajputs with dismay; and, finding them- 
raiuis. selves left to oppose the whole Mussulman army, they 
thought it necessary at last to attend to their own safety ; only Durga 
Das remaining, with J1000 horse, to protect l Vince Akber on his re- 
treat. That prince was left with scarcely a singL Mahometan soldier ; 
and all lie could expect from the Rajputs was to he allowed to share 
in their privations. He therefore resolved to seek an asylujji with 
the^larattas ; and, eluding pursuit by a march through the hills into 


a.d. i 64 i, (Inzer lit, he made his way to the Concon, and arrived in 

Juliel * safety, still escorted by Durga l)as, with 500 Etijputs. 19 

But the war with Mewur and Jddpur, though it had returned into 
war with 'the ^ ^bannel, continued unabated. The,, Moguls went 
Bdjputs. on with their ravages; tho Rajputs retaliated by similar 
inroads into Miilwa ; and having, at length, caught the spirit of 
intolerance from their persecutors, they plundered the mosques, 
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burned the Korin, and insulted the mullahs. The chief sufferer by 
this system of hostility was the rana of Oudipfir, whose fertile terri-* 
tory lay nearest the Moguls, and was occupied by their troops ; 
while the remote and barren tracts under Jddpur were less exposed 
to such an impression. Aurangzib himself was desirous of puttings 
an end to a struggle which withdrew him from more important 
affairs ; and, by his contrivance, the rana was induced to make over- 
tures, which Avert; immediately and favourably received. The jezfa 
was passed over in silence, the small cession formerly made in lieu 
of that impost was now given as a penalty for having assisted Akbcr ; 
but all the other articles were favourable to the rana, whose honour 
was saved by a clause promising the restoration of Ajit Sing’s 
country to him w hen he should come of age. 20 This treaty allowed 
Aurangzib to draw off his armv, without discredit, to the Deckan, 
where its presence could no longer bo dispensed with; hut it did 
little towards tin; real restoration of tranquillity. The western 
lhijputs Avert; still in arms ; the war with the rana was renewed at 
no distant period, and the whole of the liajput states, except Jeipur 
and the little principalities towards the east, continued in a state of 
open hostility till the end of AurnngzibV reign. The capitals re- 
mained in the bands of the Moguls; bn:, though the dissensions 
among the Itajputs prevented their making solid acquisitions, they 
still severely harassed the troops in their own country, and often 
laid Avaste the neighbouring provinces. 21 


. CHAPTER III. 
from 1(581 to 1(598. 

The continuance of this warfare did not prevent Aurangzib from 
turning all the resources lie could command to the settle- Affato of 
ment of the Deckan, Avhere many changes of moment had resumed, 
taken place, w hile he avjus engaged in other quarters. Whdfl his 
forces Avere first draivn off for the war with the Afghans (a.d. 1(572), 
Kluln Jehan, his general in the Deckan, found himself too weak to 
prosecute active hostilities against the Marattas ; and Avould probably 
* 

20 Orme’s Fragments, p. 106. Tod’s (akhbars''' of the day, which he mentions 

Knjasthau, vol. i. p. 388. were in his possession. It is certainly 

21 Tod’s llfyasthan, vol. ii. p. 69, &c. quite unlike the Kdjput legends; being 
Colonel Tod’s account of the transactions distinct and consistent, and constantly 
subsequent to tho treaty is probably rcc- referring to dates, which coincide with 
tified from the Mahometan newspapers those of events related by other authors. 
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have been unable to defend his own province, if tlieir leader had 
C qnmK S f“ra ^ f ‘ , n disposed to ultuck it. lint while tilings w r ore in this 
fiQupiir. position, the king of Bijnpiir died, and the state of discord 
into which his country fell offered greater temptations to Sevaji than 
~ worc prewnted by any attack on the Moguls. The pa?t of Bijapiir 
which most attracted liim on this occasion, was that on the sea, with 
the adjoining (Jhats; and in t!i< k course of the years 107^ and 1071: 
A.D., aft(T a suce(‘ssion of battles and sieges, lie made himself master 
of the whole of the soul hern (-oilcan (except the points held by 
the bnglish, Ahyssinians, and Portuguese), and of a tract above the 
(diats, extending further to the east than the upper course of the 
it K/iipiwr h'islma. Though Sevaji had long borne the privileges of 
* w >veivignty, he conceived it suitable to the undertakings 
lcniniiy. lie had 1U)W |n view to assume tlie exercise of them with 
greater solemnity than lief ore. lie was therefore again inaugurated 
at Ituighar with all the ceremonies of a Mogul coronation ; including 
his being weighed in gold and distributing rich presents to all around 
him. At the same time lie changed the titles of his principal oflieers 
irom Persian to Slianscrit ; and while he thenceforth assumed all 
the pomp of a Mahometan prince, lie redoubled his attention to the 
duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity than ever in 
food and other things connected with cast. 1 

Ihe long period for w hich Sevaji had been employed in his con- 
M.ikrs an in- quests encouraged the Moguls to make an incursion into 
the Mngui 0 his possessions soon after this ccntfviony; but they bad 
territory. reason to repel it their temerity. Sevaji, without moving in 
person, sent detachments into the Imperial territory, and these 
bands took two forts, plundered the country to the heart of (7m- 
desh and l>en'ir, and even penetrated into (bi/erat as far as Bardcli, 
“L for t he first time they crossed the river Nerbadda. 

NeriMuiua^ TJiosc incursions took place in lf*7f> ; and as ho hoped they 
might induce the Moguls to refrain from disturbing him again, 
they left Sevaji at liberty to execute a design that had long oeeii- 
■S(«vfljr.s rx- ph‘d his thoughts. This was the recovery of* his father’s 
the j^£ ir > and a further extension of his conquests in the south 

nuiio. ol India. Tile jagfr had hitherto remained in the hands of 
his younger brother, Voncnji, who hold it uider the nominal supre- 
macy of the government of Bijapiir. Sevaji was therefore now r at 
liberty either to claim it as heir or to conquer it as an enemy; and 
his views were particularly directed to it from his having lately been 
jpined by liagundt N drain, the Bramin who had formerly managed 

Oxcnden, who was envoy from splendid than would have been expected 
to Sevaji, was present^t his co- among early Marattas. It took place on 
V describes it as Auch more the 6th of June, 1674. 
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it on the part of Shahji, and had afterwards been minister to Vencaji 
until a recent quarrel. This man was useful to Sevaji both froift 
his knowledge and connexions. But as he could not safely set out 
mi so remote an expedition without leaving a friend in his r^ar, ho 
took advantage of the jealousy of Bijapur and fears of the Moguls 
entertained bv the king of (Joleonda, and proposed an alliance to 
him against their common enemies. His overtures being Towards^ 
encouraged, he marched for Holcdnda, with an army of a.i>. i67«. 

« SO, 000 horse and 40,000 infantry. He halted for some time at 
(jrolcdndn to make a definite settlement of his alliance; when it was 
agreed that lie was to share with the king whatever conquest# ho made 
beyond his father’s jagir, and that the king was to supply him with 
a sum of money and a train of artillery, reserving all liis ot^er forces 
to keep tlu; armies of Bijapur and the Moguls in check. Having 
thus secured his rear, Sjvaji crossed the Kislina at Oarnul, x>1> . 1677t 
proceeded through Oadapa, and passing close to Madras, 2 March * 
presented himself lx ‘fore Jinji ((Jingee) 000 miles from his own ter- 
ritories. Jinji w as a strong and importa nt hill fort belong- Il0 
ing to Bijapur, hut was given up in consequence of a pre- 
vious uii(h‘rstanding with the commander. The heavy part of his 
army, which he had left behind, next 1. id siege to, and ultimately 
took, Vellor; while Sevaji had a personal interview with 
his brother, and endeavoured to persuade him to give him a share 
of their father’s possessions. Having failed in this negotiation, ho 
took A rm', and various other forts, and forcibly occupied and recovers 
tlu; whole of Shahjfis jagir in the Mysore. While thus ^J^rr 
employed, ho heard of the invasion of (Joleonda by the i,lM y bore - 
Moguls and the govenimeut of Bijapiir; on which he marched off 
to the north, leaving his conquests in charge of his half-brother, 
Santaji, who had joined him on his first arrival. As soon as Se vaji 
was out of reach, Vencaji made' an attempt to recover hia posses- 
sions; and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Ven- 
oaji was to retain the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sevaji, who 
was to keep to himself the places which he had conquered from 
Bijapiir. The king of (Joleonda had by this time come to a settle- 
ment with the Moguls ; and Sevaji, after conquering the districts of 
Belari and Addni on his way, passed on to llaiglmr, which About the 
lie reached after an absence of eighteen months. a.iTkA 

The invasion of (Joleonda was owing to a change in the policy 
of the Mogilts. Khan Julian had been removed, and sue- ThoM^is,' 
ceeded by Dilir Julian, perhaps the best of Aurangzib’s k52£T, iIIIJSj® 
officers. His force was still small ; but a considerable Golcdnda - 
portion of his troops were Patans, like himself, and he made up for 
3 First week of May, 1677. Wilks’s Mysore, from the “Madras Records. 0 
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all deficiencies by his own vigour and activity. The king of Bijapur 
fras still a minor, and various revolutions had taken place among his 
ministers and guardians. Dilir fonned a union with one of them, 
and njade the above-mentioned attack on Golcdnda. The regent of 
-Bijapur, who acted with him on that occasion, died soon after; and 
Dilir, by supporting the claims of an Abyssinian, named Masdud, 
to succeed him, acquired a perfect ascendency in the councils of 
Bijapur. lint Aurangzib, not satisfied with those advantages, sent 
down Prince Moazzirn, as viceroy, to advance further demands, 
Sjr-F* which Dilir, as general, was to enforce. In execution of 
a.d. 1679. this plan, Dilir renewed the war with Bijaptir, and laid 
siege to the capital. The regent, in despair, had recourse to Sevaji, 
who, not finding himself strong enough to attack the besieging army, 
invaded and laid waste the Mogul territory with more than ordinary 
severity. Jle was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather flight, from 
one of those inroads; but, almost immediately afterwards, appeared 
in greater strength than ever, and took several forts from the Mo- 
guls. But Dilir Khan still persevered in the siege, and the regent, 
reduced to extremity, entreated Sevaji to come to his assistance 
Severs son, before it was too late. Scvaji had set off for this purpose, 
wjri« to^the’" when lie was surprised by the intelligence that his son, 
Mogu,a ' Sambaji, had deserted to the Moguls. This, young man, 
who had none of his father’s qualities, except his courage, had given 
himself up to debauchery ; and having attempted to violate tile wife 
of a Bramin, was imprisoned, by Sevnji, in one of his hill forts. He 
now escaped from his place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who 
received him with open arms, intending to make use of him among 
the Marattas as a counterpoise to his father. The embarrassment 
this occasioned to Sjvaji was only temporary, for Aurangzib, disap- 
proving of Dilir’s views, ordered Sambaji to be sent prisoner to his 
He returns Vo own camp ; and Dilir, whose honour was pledged for his 
his father, safety, connived at I ns return fo his father. Meanwhile 
the defence of Bijapur had surpassed expectation : Sjvaji, as soon as 
ho recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his exertions; and 
siege of of* Dilir Khan, finding his supplies cut off. was obliged to raise 
japitr raised. the s j 0 g 0t The price of Sevaji’s alliance was a cession of 
the territory between the Tumbarlra and Xislma, and of all tlio 
king’s rights over the jdgir of Shahji. This last acquisition gave 
him the right, as his success did the power, of exercising a more 
effectual control over his brother ; and Vencajfs mortification at 
the change had led him to the thoughts of renouncing worldly 
affairs ; when all Sevajfs designs were cut short by an illness wliicli 
carried him off on the 5th of April, 1680, in the fifty-third year of 
his age. • 4 
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Though the son of a powerful chief, lie had begun life as a daring 
and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into a skilful ivathof • 
general and an able statesman, and left a character which 
has never since been equalled or approached by any of u ' r # - 
his eouutrymeu. The distracted state of the neighbouring countries 
presented openings by which an inferior leader might have profited; 
lmt it required a genius like his to avail himself as lit) did of the 
mistakes of Aurungzib, by kindling a zeal for religion, and, through 
that, a national spirit among the Marattas. It was bv these feelings 
that his government was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, 
and was kept together, in spite of numerous internal disorders, until 
it bad established its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to bis anxiety to 
mitigate the evils of it by humane regulations, which were strictly 
enforced. His devotion latterly degenerated into extravagances of 
superstition and austerity, but seems never to have obscured life 
talents or soured his temper. 

When Sambaji returned from the R'ogul camp, ho was again 
placed in confinement at Ramilhi, and wn.« there when his unsuccessful 
lather died. This circumstance, and some expressions of t0 
uneasiness yliich had fallen from Swap regarding the Sjin,n yi- 
future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext for alleging 
that he designed the succession for the second, Raja Ham, a boy 
of ten years old. The intrigues of this young prince’s mother 
gained acceptance to the story; and the Bramin ministers, who 
dreaded Samhuji’s violence, and looked with pleasure, to a long 
minority, affected to receive it as authentic, and sent orders for the 
close arrest of Sambajj, concealing Scvnjfs death till that object 
should be accomplished. 

But Kanibaji, who w r as a prisoner at large within Paiuilla, contrived 
to get possession of the secret, and announced his own no , n ° i ", ac ; , 

• 1 1 • i • 1-1 1 1,11' know lodged 

cession to the garrison, who immediately acknowledged ins ^<». 
authority. He did not at first venture out of his strong hold, but 
the public opinion was favourable to his right; the Bramin ministers 
fell out among themselves ; a force that *vas sent to besiege him 
was gained over to his interest ; and lie at length made his entry into 
Raighar as undisputed sovereign (June, lfiSO). # 

His prudeuee, up to this time, had gone far to remove the preju- 
dice entertained against him ; but the favourable impres- sambnjfs ■ 
sion was effaced by bis cruelties after his accession. He put cnwlty - 
the -widow of Sevaji to a painful and lingering death ; he imprisoned 
her son Raja Rain ; throw the Bramin ministers, who had been most 
active against him, into irons ; and beheaded such of his other ene- 
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mies as were not protected by the sanctity of their class. The same 
prevalence of passion over policy appeared in his foreign proceed- 
ings. Sevaji laid always been in a state of hostility with the Abys- 
sinianj of Jinjora, and had occasionally made great efforts to reduce 
His obnti- them. Sambaji’s iirst operations were against these people ; 
hieKh.gJm’ aJ1( I> us they were near neighbours to his capital, he took a 
Jem. personal interest in the war, and fur a long time gave up 
his whole thoughts to subduing them, as if lie had no other enemy 
joined i>y in the world. Tie was not diverted from this pursuit even 
»xr. by the arrival of Prince Akber in his eamj) (June, 1081). 

lie received the prince with honour, and acknowledged him as em- 
peror, yet showed no intention of rendering his pretensions useful 
by supporting them against Aurangzib. The arrival of Akbei sug- 
gested to the party still secretly opposed to Samhaji the possibility 
riots nuainst obtaining bis sanction to the claim of Itaja lbim. Their 
his auiiioniy. >V . IS S0()Il discovered; many of tlieir leaders were 
Executions. t ral npl<»(l to death by elephants; and among the sufferers 
was one of the chief Jlramiu ministers, whose eminent services to 
Sevaji seemed to protect him from capital punishment almost as 
much as bis sacred order. 

The disaffection to Kambajfs government produced by these ex- 
Gives him- editions was increased by other causes. He,, neglected or 
ElSSfi" persecuted liis father’s ministers, while he threw his own 
Culdhl l a * affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Calusha, a llra- 
min from Hindustan, who had gained bis favour by encouraging bis 
vices, as well as by bis insinuating manners and superficial accom- 
plishments. 

With the aid of this counsellor, he eagerly prosecuted his opera- 
Fuita at lions against Jinjora (a.j>. 1582). He, endeavoured to 
JlIljcr,l ‘ const met a mound to connect the island with the main 

land, apd lie aftenvanls attempted an assault by means of boats. 
All his exertions w ere in vain ; and when he was constrained to 
raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his mortification by sally- 
ing out and plundering his villages. They soon after injured him 
still more sensibly by entirely defeating his fleet at sea. Exasperated 
by those affronts, lie charged the Europeans settled on the coast 
with having contributed to produce them, he began hostilities in 
^person against the Portuguese, with whom Sevaji had also been at 
wur, and nearly proceeded to the same extremity with the English, 
although they had hitherto always been treated as friends. These 
petty operations were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 

hiTiffairafin P recursors the appearance of Aurangzib. Sambaji’s 
the Deckan. chiefs had not been entirely inactive in the Deckan during 
diis own occupation witlfthe Abyssinians ; but great relaxation had 
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introduced- into discipline; and it was increased, along with 
all other disorders, by the habits to which the raja had five'll hiift- 
&*if up. His whole time was spent in idleness and debauchery: the 
xast Incisures left by Sevaji were soon dissipated; and, although 
( aliisha added to the general disaffection by increasing tin*, laud 
pwenue, the income of the state was inadequate to its expenditure. 
The troops, left long in arrears, appropriated the plunder taken on 
expeditions to their own use', and degeneiafed from the compara- 
tively regular bauds of Sevaji into the hordes of rapacious and 
dotmetivo freebooters which tiny ha\e ever since remained. 

J»v this time Aural ig/ih had made his treaty with the rilna of 
Oiulipur; and, utter leaving a detachment to ravage the a.d. km. 
Jddpur t(‘rritory, ipo\ rd with the whole force of his empire 
to the conquest of the Ueekan. • tho 1*1 kwi. 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurnngzib to liave 
combined with the kings of Jhjapur and t Jolt dnda in put- iinvi.-w». 
ting down Sambuji, and restoring the tranquillity of the JJec -lean ; 
hut he, perhaps, thought, that those monarehs were more jealous of 
him than of the Marattas, and would imf sincerely unite with him, 
sn that Sambaji would never want a ivuvat while they had domi- 
nions in w hich to harbour him. It is at least as probable that the 
in quisition pf tlie kingdoms of Bijapur and fiolcdnda wus Aurang- 
zih’s primary object, and that lie judged the reduction of Sambaji 
to he a necessary consequence of success in his other more important 
undertaking. He had seen with pleasure the w;ars of those kings 
with each other, and with the ^Taraltas; had fomented their inter- 
nal disorders; and seemed so far blinded as to think t hat. everything 
that threw the Deekan into confusion must turn to his advantage. 

His first advance was to liiirhanpur, when; ho made a long halt, 
as he“ afterwards did at Aurangabad. He was occupied a [..km. 
during those periods on political and financial arrangements ; and, 
hv a sort of infatuation, lie took this occasion to enforce the strict 
exaction of the jozia, which the common sense of his ollicers had led 
them to avoid. 

Before he had left Burhanpur, he sent Prince A Vim with a con- 
siderable force to reduce the hill forts nearHhe junction of ni a flrBt 
the Chandbr range with the (1 hats, and Prince Mbazzim, 0 i K,rutwn »- 
with a still larger one, to overrun the Oonean, and penetrate to tha 
south of Sambaji’s country, and the borders of that of Bijapur. ]t 
is as ditficulfc to sec any general design in the employment ad. jgsi. 
of these armies as to understand the principles on w hich their opera- 
tions were conducted. The strong fort of Saler was given up by 
previous concert to Prince A Vim, and this petty intrigue may have 
tempted Aurangzib to detach a force to this unconnected point ; hut 
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to send a largo army of cavalry 3 among tlie rocks and thickets of the 
Conean, where there were no roads, no forage, and no field for the 
employment of horse, shows a want of judgment that it is quite im- 
oi 0 i , rince^ n * A} explain. Mdazzim marched the whole length 

wdii/zim’s of tlie Conean unopposed ; yet by the time he got to the 
omLH! 10 neighbourhood of (joa, lie had lost almost the whole of his 
horses and cattle, and even his men began to suffer from scarcity. 
The pressure was increased by Sambnjf, who stopped up the Ghats, 
while his cruizcrs cut off the vessels that wore sent with supplies by 
sea; and Mdazzim thought himself fortunate when he was able to 
emerge into the country above the ( Units with the remains of his 
dismounted army. He was pursued by the effects of an unwhole- 
some climate and unusual food, and lost a great jiortion of hi? men 
by an epidemic which broke out at Walwa, near Mirich, on the 
Kishna, where he encamped for the period of the rains. 

When the season opened he was directed to enter the territory 
invasion of ef Bijapur from the south-west, so as to co-operate with 
ufl-ipur. ] Vinci; A'zim, who, after failing in his expedition against 

the forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade Bijapur ; 
while Aurangzib himself advanced to Ahmednagar, leaving a rc- 
a.t». less. serve under Khan Johan at Aurangabad. This movement 
gave Mambajf an opportunity to retaliate the invasion of his country. 
Kiunbiijr He gradually assembled a body of horse in the north of 

ruviltfl-s 1 110 n ^ j 

country m the ('oilcan, bcliind the right Hank of Aurangzib’s armies, 
ror's n i .ir. winch iroin tlience moved ra])idly along thejr rear, sacked 
and burned the great eity of Biirhanpur, and then drew off 
again to the Conean, leaving all the country through which it had 
passed in a blaze. »So secret as well as rapid were the movements 
of this body, that Khan Jehah, marching on a point where he 
thought to intercept it, found himself entirely off the line' of its 
retreat. t 

Meanwhile Prince A'zim had taken Sdlapur, and was advancing 
towards Bijapur; but he found himself unable to cope with the 
army that was sent out to oppose him, and was compelled to retreat 
beyond the Bima ; while Mdazzim, too weak to attempt any move- 
ment by himself, was obliged to wait for reinforcements, by which 
he was escorted to Ahrneduagar with tlie \ reck of his fine army. 

After these failures Aurangzib advanced in person to Sdlapur, 
nlc l invaM f on an ^ sent on Print ‘o A'zim with his army reinforced: al- 
of BQHpiir. though the distance was so short, the Bijapiiiw troops cut off 
•the prince’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army, if a large 
convoy of grain had not been skilfully conducted into his camp 
by Gh&zi u din . 4 The impression he made was still small, until 
* Oftne says 40,000. * The ancestor of the present Nizam. 
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Aurangzfb, at a later period, moved on to thj^ siege in a.d. lose, 
person. • 

It was in the present stage of the war that the Marattas, seeing 
the Moguls drawn off to the south, made another bold Siimimjf 
inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered the city of hartc™ • 
Pardcli, and retreated after ravaging the adjoining part of Guzenit.. 
It is not clear whether Sambaji stint out this expedition from mo- 
tives of his own, or in concert with the Deekan kings. He had 
about this time entered into a defensive alliance with the king of 
Golcdnda ; and on this fact becoming known to Aurangzib, he did 
not allow his attention to be drawn off to Sambajf, but immediately 
made it a ground of quarrel with Golcdnda, and sent an army to 
invade that kingdom. From his usual distrust of powerful armies 
and great commanders, the* force he sent was insullicient ; fb 
and ere long ho wus constrained to send his son, Prince uoiufadu. 
Mdazzim, with a large body of troops, to support the first army, and 
take the command of the whole. The government of Golcdnda 
was in a very different state from the distracted condition of Jhjapur, 
The king, Abul Hasan, though indolent and voluptuous, was popu- 
lar; and his government and liiiaiices were ably conducted by 
Madna Pant, a Brarnin, to whom lie wis lygave his full confidence. 
Put the exclusive employment of this minister was odious to the 
Mussulmans, and especially to Pbrahim Khan, the commander-in- 
chief, into whose hands tlu* power would probably have fallen under 
any different arrangement. When Mduzzim drew near, this mail 
deserted to him with the greater part of his army. Madna Pant 
was murdered in a simultaneous tumult in the city; the king fled to 
the lull fort of Golcdnda, and Heidenibad was seized and plundered 
for three successive days. Mdajfeim did his best to chock this 
breach of discipline ; and it gave the utmost displeasure to the em- 
peror, not so much from humanity, or even policy, as on account of 
the quantity of treasure lost to the crown, which* he violently sus- 
pected that Mdazzim had embezzled for his own ambitious purposes, 
as he himself had done on a similar occasion under Shall Jeh&n, 
Having thus effectually crippled the king of Golcdnda, he granted 
him peace for a great pecuniary payment, and turned his whole 
forces to the reduction of Pijapur. 

The army of that monarchy appears at this time to have melted 
away ; for, although the walls of the city are six miles in Mukcs iwaco 
circumference, Aurangzib was able to invest it completely, king, 
while he employed a portion of his army on a regular 
attack and breach. So well was the blockade kept up, 
tliat by the time the breach was practicable the town w r as u^pur. 
distressed for provisions ; and as the garrison, though small, wus 
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composed ofPatamuit was thought prudent to give them favourable 
SpVta/and terms : Aurangzib entered the place on a portable throne 
monarchy 116 through the breach, the young king was made prisoner, 
a i» left® aiid Jhjapur, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to 
eh! 15. ' the deserted condition in which it now stands . 5 

No sooner had Bijapur fallen than Aurangzfb determined to 
AiiruriK/.fb break the peace with Golednda; and tho means he em- 
*vOSi ployed were as base as the design was perfidious. He 
Gokdnda. drew his army near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and he 
obtained jewels and gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate king, 
anxious at any cost to purchase his friendship, or at least his com- 
passion; but during all this interval he was intriguing with the 
ininist&s of Goloonda, and debauching the troops ; and when his 
plot was ripe for execution, lie published a manifesto denouncing the 
king as a protector of infidels, and soon after laid siege to his fort. 
From this moment A bul Hasan seamed to cast, aside his effeminacy ; 
and, though deserted by his troops, lie bravely defended Golednda 
a.d. in*?, for seven months, till it also was given up by treachery ; 
September. j ho tlioii bore his misfortunes with a dignity and resig- 
capital, ami nation that Juis endeared Ins memory to lus suhiects and 

subverts the . J ° 

luonurehy. their descendants even to tins day. 

During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib were 
imprisons stirred up by some indiscreet communications between 
Muuz/im. Abul Hasan and Prince ATdazziin. The object of this in- 
torcourse was to procure the prince’s intercession with his father; but 
to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirmation of all his former 
surmises, and he lost no time in securing Mdazzim, who vcmained 
in more or less strict confinement for nearly seven years. Aldazzim 
seems never to have given any cause for these alarms. All accounts 
give him credit for caution and “moderation. Bernier says, no slave 
could bp more obedient, or seem more dev oid of ambition : he, how- 
ever, hints that tfiis was rather too like Aurangzil >’s own conduct in 
his youth ; and perhaps the same reflection may have occurred to 
the emperor . 6 

fi “ The walls, which are of liown stone, ehitectnrc ; but the chief feature in the 
and very lofty, are to this flay entire, scene is the mausoleum of Mohummud 
and, being surmounted by the cupolas Adi l Shah, the dome of which fills the eye 
and minarets of public buildings, still pre- from every point of view ; and, though 
sent to the spectator, from without, the in itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 
appearance of a flourishing city; but, enormous dimensions and austere simpli- 
within, all is solitude, silence, und deso- city invest it with an air of melancholy 
lation. The deep moat., the double ram- grandeur, which harmofiiies with the 
part, and the ruins of the splendid palaces wreck and desolution that surround it.” 
in the citadel, attest the former magni- (Grant Duff, \ol. i. p. 340.) One is at a 
licence of the court. The great mosque loss, in seeing these ruins, to conjecture 
is a .grand edifice, and the tomb of I bra- how so small a state could have main- 
hink-Jidil Shah, alreudy mentioned, is re- tinned such a capital. 

for its elegant and *gracciul ar- 6 Bernier, vol. i. p. 120. 
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Aurangzib had now attained the summit of his wishes, but had 
:-own a harvest of which he and his posterity were to reap Effects or # 
the bitter produce. The governments which in some quests! 
degree kept up order in the Deckan being annihilated, the bordered 
frame of society which depended on tliem was dissolved, i**A‘*». 
and the scattered materials remained as elements df discord. Though 
the Patans and foreign mercenaries may have obtained service witl# 
the emperor, the rest of the troops of both armies were obliged to 
join Sambaji, or to plunder on their own account. The distant ze- 
mindars seized every opportunity to make themselves independent, 
and, among all the wars and robberies to which they betook them- 
selves, were always ready to befriend the Marat tas, whom they 
looked on as the patrons of anarchy : those most within reached* the 
Moguls were disaffected to their conquerors ; and from this motive, 
and the new-born feeling of religious opposition, were always ready 
to assist their enemies: so that in spite of a short gleam of pros- 
perity after the fall of Golconda, Aurangzib might date from that 
event a train of vexations and disasters which followed him to the 


grave. 

lie was not remiss in taking advantage of his present good for- 
tune. Tie took possession of all the territories of IMjapur Aurangzib 
ami Golconda, even their latest southern conquests : lie M'nbioil Of 
•seized on Slnihji’s jagir in the Mysore, confining Yeneaji (iolconri.i, as 
lo Tanjorc, and compelling the Marattas in Scvaji’s late jurV. lB luu * 
acquisitions to tly to their forts; but in all these conn- a.d. 
tries he had little more than a military occupation : the districts 
Mere farmed to the Desmuks and other zemindars, and were go- 
verned by military leaders, who received 2o per cent, for the 
expense of collecting, and who sent up the balance, after paying 
their troops, to the king; unless, as often happened, assignments 
were made for a period of years on fixed districts for the payment 
of other chiefs. • 

During all these great events Samba jf remained in a state of 
personal inertness, ascribed by the Marat ta historians to inactivity of 
the enchantments of Calusha, but naturally explained by Sanib; ° l ‘ 
the stupor and mental debility produced by ^ course of drunkenness 
and debauchery. • 

Prince Akber, disgusted with liis manners, and hoping nothing 
from such an ally, quitted his court and repaired to Persia, J> "" < ^ AkbLr 
where he livq^l till AJ>. 1706. The chiefs exerted them- 
selves individually against the Moguls, notwithstanding tho ineffi- 
ciency of their r&ja ; but in spite of their resistance, the open country 
belonging to the Marattas was gradually taken possession of, and 
Aurangzib was preparing for a systematic attack on the forts, when 
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tlie activity of one of his officers unexpectedly throw his principal 
•tartd? % enemy into his hands. Sambaji was enjoying himself, with 
wnur. a small party of attendants, in a favourite pleasure-house, 
at Sangameswar in the Concan, when intelligence of his unguarded 
situation was brought to Tokarrab lvkan, the Mogul officer at Cola- 
piir. 7 Though this* place is only fifty or sixty miles from Sangames- 
^ar, it is separated from it by the range of Ghats ; and as Tokarrab 
Khan was only a governor of a district, his neighbourhood (if it 
could so be called) gave little uneasiness to Sambaji or those about 
him. Being an active and enterprising soldier, he set off with a 
small body of troops, and took his measures so well that he reached 
Sangameswar before his march was suspected. Sambaji might still 
have ^scaped ; for, before his house was surrounded, some of his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls ; but 
Sambaji was in a state of intoxication, and replied by threatening 
them witli punishment for such insulting intelligence. Soon after 
Tokarrab made his appearance 1 ; mo 4 of the attendants fled; Ca- 
lusha was wounded in endeavouring to save his master ; and both were 
made prisoners, and sent in triumph to the imperial bead quarters. 8 

They were l(jd through the camp on camel#, amidst the din of 
drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded l>y ail innumer- 
able multitude, who flocked to see their dreaded enemy ; and, after 
being exhibited before Aurangzib, they were ordered into confine- 
ment. Aurangzib probably intended to spare his prisoner, fora time 
at least, as an instrument for gaining possession of his forts; but 
Sambaji, now roused to a sense of his degradation, courted death, 
and replied to an invitation to become a Mussulman by language so 
insulting to the emperor, ai^j. so impious towards his prophet, that 
rut to death, an order was given for his immediate execution. The sen- 
tence was probably issued on the ground of blasphemy ; for it was 
attended with studied barbarity, very unlike the usual practice of 
Aurangzib. His eyes were first destroyed with a hot iron, his tongue 
a.d. 16S9 was out out, and ho was at last beheaded along with his 

Auguat/ favourite, Caliislia. 

* 

Though his person had been despised by the Marattas, his fate 
was pitied and resented ; and the indignation and religious hatred 
of tlie nation was’ raised to a higher pitch ..ban ever. 

Strong as w’us the animosity of the Marattas, their chance of 
weakness of resistance appeared to be very small. The overwhelm- 
tLe MttratUls ’ ing force of Aurangzib, his personal reputation, even the 

’t’ Grant Duff. From a letter in tlie liis orders. Toknrrub, by that letter, 
“ Jluk&iim Karaim” (the forty-first in the seenm to have been besieging Parnrila. 
India House copy), it appears that the * Calusha is generally, but erroneously, 
plan originated with Auranga^J) himself, believed to have betrayed his master, 
and was exeeuted in strict c^iformity to 
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pomp and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very name of 
the Great Mogul struck them with an awe which they had .not ex- # 
perienced in their former wars with his lieutenants. Their weakness 
became more conspicuous when Aurangzib, remaining, himself, t near 
Puna, sent a force to lay siege to their capital of Edighar. AurMgzfb • 
The principal chiefs had assembled there on the death tachment 
of Sambaji, had acknowledged his infant son, afterwards KtigharT 
called Saho, as rdja, and had nominated his uncle, Edja Edm, to be 
regent. 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison and pro- 
visions, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for any ser- Regency of 
vice that might arise. Eaigharheld out for several months, IWJa Mra * 
until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls by a M&walf 
chief, whom some personal disgust, combined with the go- ^[J ar 
noral despondency, induced to this act of treason. 9 The A.i>. 1690. 
infant raja was now in the hands of the enemy, and it was resolved 
that the regent, instead of exposing to risk the last representative of 
Sevaji, should withdraw to the distant fortress of Jinji in the Car- 
natic; while his forts in the Dothan were *o be put in a good state 
of defence, and his troops dispersed in their villages, ready to profit 
by better times. Edja Earn accordingly y oceeded with a i WJll 
f '\v followers in disguise through the hostile provinces be- j^£ osto 
*1,veon him and Jinji. When lie reached that place, he pro- j8proclaimod 
claimed his arrival, and assumed the title of raja, on the r, ^ u - 
ground of the captivity of his nephew. He was fortunate Syfltem of 
in an adviser in Prillad, one of the Braiuin ministers, who ^"Sby 
had sufficient talents to gain an ascendency over the other tUe Mttralttt8 - 
ministers and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not desirable, 
oven if it had been practicable, to do more than give a common 
scope to the general efforts. 

Without the pervading genius of Sevaji, the Marattas would jiever 
have been formed into a nation ; but now, when all wore animated 
by one spirit, the nature of the people, and tlieir mode of war, re- 
fpiired that it should be left to operate by individual exertions. The 
plan best adapted to them was, to bend before a blow, to offer no- 
thing tangible for the enemy to attack, and k) return to the charge 
with undiminished vigour whenever it suited them to take the part 

M It seems unaccountablo that these confidence in the strength of the place, 
forts, which, at some times, are taken by and sudden despair when they find diffi- 
a dozen at a timd* at others held out for culties overcome which they thought in- 
years against well equipped armies : but surmountable. When such forts are in 0 
they arc often ill garrisoned, and without good order, with properly prepared gar- 
provisions ; the garrison is often paid by risons and stores, it requires all the mi- 
la nds which lie under the fort, and make litary resources and active courage of 
them dependent on the enemy ; even good Europeans to make an impression on 
garrisons arc often surprised from over- them. 

2 p 
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of assailants. Accordingly, their chiefs who were in possession of 
•lands lopt no time in making their submission to the Mogul, and 
none were louder in professions of zeal and attachment than they ; 
but they almost all kept up a communication with the rebels, 
allowed their retainers to join them, even sent parties secretly, 
under their own relations, to share in plundering expeditions, and 
did more mischief as spies and hollow confederates than they could 
have done as open enemies. The soldiers, also, \vhen they had no 
efficient, government or regular treasury to look to, formed each his 
own plan for his individual profit. The thirst for plunder was always 
the strongest passion of the nation, from the first robbers under S£- 
vaji to the most opulent times of the monarchy. Their only word 
for a victoiy is, “to plunder the enemy;” and though they readily 
combine for common objects, yet even therf the mass is moved by 
each man’s eagerness for his separate booty. When this spirit was 
called into activity, it required but a moderate interference on the 
part of the government to give it a direction that rendered it more 
formidable than the courage of disciplined armies. 

When the Maratta government appeared to have been expelled 
Zuiflk.tr from the Deckan, Aurangzib despatched Zulfikdr Kb tin, the 
S mi™!! 1 son of Assad Khan, who had distinguished himself by the 
capture of Raighar, to give it its death-blow by the re- 
duction of Jinji. Zuliikar, on his arrival, found that his force,’ 
though considerable, was not sufficient to reduce, or even to invest, 
the place. He applied to Aurangzib for reinforcements, and in the 
mean time employed part of his army in levying contributions on 
Tanjoro 10 and other southern countries. Aurangzib was in no con- 
dition to furnish the reinforcements desired. lie had sent his son, 
Cainbakhsh, with an army to reduce Wakinkerd, a fort not far from 
Bijapur, which, though only held by the head of one of the preda- 
tory tribes of the Deckan, was strong enough to baffle all his efforts. 
Marattas re- A still greater demand for troops was created by the re- 

now the wur ° jl * 

by desultory appearance of the Marattas themselves. No sooner was 
under hide- Raja 11dm settled in Jinji, than he despatched his two most 
leaders. a<5tive chiefs, SantajI Clorpara and Danaji Jddu, to make'a 
diversion in his own country. Before they arrived, some bands of 
discharged Bijapur troops had begun to plunder on their own ac- 
count, and as soon as these well-known leaders made their appear- 
ance, Maratta horsemen issued from every village, and flocked to 
join their standards. Ram Chander Pant, who was left at Sattdra, 
#in the civil charge of what little territory remained to Hie Marattas, 
had assembled some troops within his own districts, and, by appcal- 


10 Calletlby the Marattas “ Chandawar.” 
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mg to tlie predatory spirit before adverted to, he now called a new 
and most efficient army at once into existence. His plan a . d . 1092. * 
was, to confer on every man of influence amongst the soldiery a right 
to levy the chout, and other claims of the Maratta government, on 
all places not in its possession, and to plunder and lay waste everjr 
country that refused this tribute. The contributions were to go to 
the payment of the troops, the booty to the actual captors, and each* 
chief was authorised to impose, for his personal benefit, a new 
exaction, called gluts ddna , or com and hay money . This invitation 
put every horseman in the country in motion. Most of the principal 
Maratta names appear (and many for the first time) as leaders of in- 
dependent parties of various strength, which set out to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the Mogul’s subjects ; sometimes each acting 
singly, and sometimes with a general concert, and fixed plans for 
rendezvous and retreat. The armies of Santaji and Danaji, though 
under the control of those chiefs, acted much on the same system : 
thoMarattas spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole Deckan 
>vas filled with fire and rapine, terror and confusion. 

It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of war were 
fairly brought into eftnpetition, and it soon appeared with comparison 
which side the advantage lay. The long tranquillity and 
mild government and manners established by Akber, and aim,e8, 

'the greater mixture with tlio Hindus, first began to soften the cha- 
racter- of the northern conquerors of India. Tlio negligence of 
rfehangir’s reign, and the internal quiet of Slidh Jolidn’s, were 
respectively unfavourable to discipline and to military spirit ; and by 
the time we are speaking of, both were«very sensibly impaired. The 
nobles had far advanced towards the sloth and effeminacy for which 
they have since been noted; and even those who retained their 
energy were unsuited to active service. They all wont into the 
field in coats of wadding, that would resist a sword, and ovej that 
chain or plate armour, and were mounted on large and showy 
horses, with huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, 
from which many streamers of different-coloured satin, and often 
pairs of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. The 
horse’s neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, bells, 
and ornaments of the precious metals ; and as each soldier imitated 
his superior as far as his means would admit, they formed a cavalry 
admirably fitted to prance in a procession, and not ill adapted to a 
charge in a pitched battle, but not capablo of any long exertion, 
and still less of any continuance of fatigue and hardship. 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation of 
discipline. In spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance, the grossest 
abuses had crept into the military department. Many officers only 

2 P 2 
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kept up half the number of their men, and others filled the ranks with 
Wieir menials and slaves. Such comrades corrupted the soldiers by 
their example, and extinguished spirit by degrading the military 
character. The indulgenoe and connivance necessary for cliiefs so 
Conscious of their own delinquencies completed the ruin of their 
troops. They could neither be got to keep watch nor to remain 
alert on picket, and their sluggish habits would have prevented 
them ever turning out on an emergency, even if the time required 
to adjust their bulky housings and heavy defensive armour liacT not 
put it out of the question. 11 

The emperor’s camp equipage was in all the pomp of peaceful 
times. Each nobleman endeavoured to imitate this magnificence ; 
even private soldiers attended to comfort in their tents, and the line 
of march presented a long train of elephants, camels, carts, and 
oxen, mixed up with a crowd of camp followers, women of all ranks, 
merchants, shopkeepers, servants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers 
of luxury, amounting to ten times the number of the fighting men. 
Tliis unwieldy host soon oat up a country, and the people suffered 
further from the insolence and licence of the soldiery. 18 

The Marattas, as has been said, were little acffve men, accustomed 
to hard work and hard faro. Their usual food was a cake of millet 
with perhaps an onion : their dress a small turban, tight breeches 
covering their thighs, and a scarf or sasli rolled round their middle. 
When their body was not bare, it was covered by a light cotton 
tunic. 

Their arms were a sword and a matchlock, but oftenor a bamboo 
sffear 13 or 14 loot long; tlieir national weapon, which they used 
with extraordinary skill. Their horses were those of their own 
country; small, strong, and active; capable of enduring great 
fatigue ; and taught to bound forward, or stop, or to wheel round 
when {it full speed, on the slightest pressure from their rider’s leg. 
They had a pad for a saddle, with a blanket folded over it. When 
stationary, few except the chiefs had tents ; and on their inroads, 
each man slept on the ground, with his spear stuck by him and his 
bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap on horseback on the slightest 
alarm of the approach of an enemy. ^ 

An assemblage of such troops never stood the heavy charge of a 
body of Moguls, but dispersed at once, and scampered off singly to 

11 M The Frenchmen praised the high 12 Gemelli Carrcri saw^urangziVs can- 
pay, and sara the service was diversion : tonment at Galgala (March, 1695). He 
nobody would fight or keep watch, and describes it us an enormous assemblage, 
only forfeited a day’s pay when they said greatly to exceed a million. The 
failed to do either.'’ (Gemelli t'arreri, king’s and prince's tents occupied a space 
in ChUrchilV s Collection , vol. iv^. See also of upwards of three miles in circum- 
the Bondela Narrative in Sams Dcckan, fcrcncc, and were fortified with a ditch, 
vok iy v palisades, and falconets. 
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tlio nearest hills or broken ground. If the enemy left their ranks 
to pursue them, they cut off single horsemen, or rapidly assembled 
behind a ravine, or in some other situation where it \vas not safe for 
small parties to attack them ; and, when the disheartened pursuers 
1 turned back with their horses exhausted, the Marattas were upon 
them in a moment, charged in on them, if there was an opening or 
confusion, but generally hung loosely on their flanks and rear, 
sometimes dashing up singly, to fire their matchlocks into tho mass, 
or & veil to despatch a straggler with their long spears. Their chief 
excellence, as well as their delight, was in the plunder of a convoy. 
Tho favour of the country people gave them lull information, while 
it kept the Moguls in darkness, till they were Suddenly assailed on 
the line of march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying the grain 
and stores they were escorting, swept off in a moment. They would 
then form a compact body to protect those which were carrying 
treasure; but, with such a prize before them, the Marattas were 
irresistible: the party was gen (Tally obliged to take post ; the Ma- 
rattas cut off the communications, and perhaps even the water ; and, 
at thePend of a day or two, the Moguls Mere obliged to surrender; 
the men M r cre stripped of their horses and their valuables, and the 
chiefs detained for a ransom. 

As Aurangzib drew a great proportion of his recruits and trea- 
sures from IFindostan, Santajl and Jlanajl threw themselves between 
his army and that country. They intercepted several convoys, 
defeated more than one detachment, and gained such a superiority 
that the Moguls begun to change their contempt for them a.d. 1593^ 
into fear and dread. “ 

In this state of discouragement Aurangzib perceived the necessity 
of adopting some measure M r hicli, if it did not bring the siege of jiijf 
Mar to an end, might recover his reputation and restore [« prl!!^ A 
the spirit of his troops, lie resolved on the vigorous (, " nbakljah * 
prosecution of the operations against .Tinji: lie had withdrawn. 
Cuinbakhsh from Wiikinkcra, and he now sent that prince with a 
fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege ; but, according to 
his usual practice, he appointed Assad Khan, the father of A.v.m*. 
Zulfikar Kli&n, to serve with him, and committed the real direction 
of all operations to those noblemen. This arrangement tn^st of 
disgusted both parties : the prince vns displeased at- the Zultikar ‘ 
little solid authority intrusted to him, and the others thought it 
hard that Zuifikar should be deprived of the dignity of the-commond 
and the honour of the victory. 13 

So completely was Zulfikar led away by his resentment, that he 
listened to overtures from the Maratta Bramins (over on H t J 0 °sf e ge. cta 

13 Grant Duff; Khali Khan ; and the 13ond<51a Narrative, in Scott’s Vcckan . 
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the watch to profit by such dissensions) ; and by indecisive ope- 
rations on his own part, as well as by affording intelligence to 
the enemy, he enabled them to spin out the siege for no less than 


tliree years. • 

• At the end of that time Santaji Gdrpara resolved on a bold 
Santnjf G< 5 r- attempt to relieve his aija. Leaving the rest of the Ma- 
vance&^to rtttta hordes to keep Aurangzib in occupation, ho called 
si^. th0 in Danajl Jddu, and set off for Jinji with 20,000 of their 
ad 1697. Ijest cavalry, lie passed rapidly thiough the intervening 
country, and came on the besieging army with such celerity, that, 
before they could arrange their cumbrous body foi mutual support, 
his advance had surprised one of their divisions, plundered its tents, 
and made the commander prisoner ; and lie himself immediately 
after defeated a considerable body of droops sent out in haste to 
oppose him. He then dro\ e in the outposts, destroyed the foragers, 
and cut off all supplies and intelligence fiom the camp. He nc\t 
circulated reports of the emperor’s death, which were easily believed 


in such a moment of calamity; and under favour of that rumour, 
he made proposals to Cdmbakhsh to suppoit his claim ^o tin 4 
throne. Cdmbakhsh, who seems to have apprehended sinister 
designs on the part of Assad and Zulfihdr, gave ear to these com- 
munications, wliile his intercourse with the enemy in like manner 
cfcnfankiiBii alarmed those officers. One night Cdmbakhsh ordei ( d 
natruntby 1 his immediate contingent to get under arms, and the two 
Ziiinkui generals, assuming (whether justly or otheiwise) that this 
was a direct attempt to go over to the Slarattas, immediately placed 
Scat of the prince under restraint. 14 This step increased the 
the ^siegers a ] arms all( l dissensions in the army to such a pitch, that 
they were 4 soon compelled to blow up their cannon, abandon their 
batteries, and concentrate on one spot, where they intrenched them- « 
selves, and were besieged in their turn. At length an agi cement 
was entered into between the paities ; the F ignis were to bo allow ed 
to withdraw about twenty miles to Vandiwash, and were there to 
await the further orders of the emperor. 

On the first advance of Cdmbakhsh and Assad Khan, Aurang/ib 
Anrangzfb had moved southward, and cantoned at (lalgala on the 

cantons on Tr . . . ° 

the Bfma Kislnia. In the next year he retired to Birmapun, near 
Panderpur, on the Bima, where lie erected a permanent cantonment, 
and remained for several years, lie now mado a movement to 
Bijapfir, and at the same time sent orders expressing his total dis- 
Reieases approbation of the proceedings of his generals. He 
c&mbakhah. ^jj^ted Cainbaklish to be sent up to court, and received 


11 Report of Assad and Zutffrrir to Au- raim : ” also Grant Duff; Khafi Khan; 
rangzfy^ gnoted by the emjflsrot in tho and Bondtla Narrative. 
fort^Hk^Venth note of the “ Kakdim i Ka- 
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him with marked kindness : 15 at the same time he recalled Assad 
Khan; but, with unaccountable inconsistency, left the sole com* 
mand of the army to Zulfikar Khdn, whom, though the ablest of his 
officers, he could not now expect to find the best affected. The 
war, when renewed, assumed a desultory character. Zidfik&r fevied 
contributions at Taniore; and Santaji totally destroyed increased 
a very strong Mogul detachment under an officer of rank of zumkdr. 
and reputation near Chitaldrug in the Mysore : other conflicts took 
place, with various success, in different parts of the country ; but 
the general result must have been favourable t<4 the Moguls, as 
they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of Jiiiji. a . i >. 1097. 

During the operations in the field, Zulfikdr performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer ; but, on recommencing He renews 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse with the Marattas, {^ISS’tuo 1 
and evidently made it his object to protract the fall of the opcrutlons ' 
place . 16 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince of 
Aurangzib’s penetration ; and in the course of the next Rw»ntn>«* 
year Zuifik&r found that he must either take Jinji or ex- peror. 
poet to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act of friend- 
si 1 ip in advising Baja It&m to escape; r.-d then, prosecuting his 
operations with vigour and in earnest, lie, before long, 
made himself master of the fortress. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FROM 1698 TO THE DEATH OF AURANCtZID. 

The unexpected recovery of Zulfikdr’s strength, which had put it 
in his power to renew the sieere, was probably occasioned Dissensions 

, v A , ° i*i ii* among the 

by dissensions among the Marattas, which now broke into Marattas. 
an open quarrel. Danaji Jadu had fallen out with Santaji, and had 
received the support of the r£ja, who was jealous of the renown s of 
the latter chief; and as Santaji was unpopular, in consequence of his 

,s Forty-cighfh and forty-ninth notes unknown to the writers on the Mogul 
of the “ R&kdim i Kardim.” side ; but the Bondela accuses Zulfikar of 

18 All Zulfikdr’s intrigues with the enemy purposely prolonging the war. His object, 
appear from Maratta MSS. referred to probably, was to retain his large command 
by Captain Grant Duff, and are asserted and important position until the death of 
(probably on similar authority procured the emperor, which his very advanced age 
at Mysore) by Colonel Wilks. They are made men expect to be of early occurrence. 
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attempts to keep up discipline, a party was formed in his own camp, 
slnt^fGdr- was C0m P e ^ C( l to fly, and was at length overtaken and 
ESaRfim P 11 ^ to death on the spot. Before this catastrophe, R&ja 
flew 8 ! the had established liis residence at Satt&ra, and he now 

jro-Bon. # assumed the active confrol of the whole government. Ho 
took the field himself, at the head of the largest Maratta army that 
had ever yet been assembled, and, proceeding to the north of tlio 
Godaveri, levied the cliout and other dues on such places as sub- 
mitted, and ravaged the rest as far as Jalna in Berar. At this point 
his progress wa^clieeked in consequence of a change in the system 
NeW|Piftn°f of the Moguls. Hitherto Aurangzib had, for the most part, 
-a bfisiog- had his head-quarters at Birmapuri, sometimes sending a 
Bufn^army. detachment under his son, Prince A'zim, to reduce a hill 
fort or repel an incursion, but generally trusting the defence of the 
country to detachments stationed at different parts of it. At present 
his plan was to bring his whole force into efficiency, by leading one 
part, in person, against the enepiy’s forts, while another under Zul- 
fikar KMn, nominally commanded by one of his grandsons, should 
pursue their field armies wherever they might direct their course. 
Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been -attended 
with success ; but disturbances had reached too great a height to be 
put down by any merely military dispositions. Although Zulfikar 
Klian began by driving back Rdja Ram, as has been mentioned, and 
during the succeeding years repeatedly defeated the Marattas, and 
in some degree restored the courage of the Mussulmans, yet he 
found himself, at the end of that time, in a worse situation than 
when he began. A defeat to the Marattas was like a blow given to 
water, which offers no resistance to the stroke and retains no im- 


pression of its effect : their army dispersed at the moment to unite 
Exhaustion again on the same day or the next. Blit a defeat to the 
guis. Moguls was attended with loss and humiliation ; and even 
their partial success did not stop the waste o f their resources and 
embarrassment of the finances of their government, which every day 
increased their difficulties and undermined their strength. 

Aurangzib’s personal operations gave a promise of more solid 
sieges by the advantage. He quitted his eantonmont, to the great regret 
person. of his officers, who had erected comfortable dwellings, and 
founded a sort of city ; and, after reducing some other forts he sat 
'.'JEL* down before Sattara. By a dexterous feint he contrived to 
iSfrttrfra. take that place unprepared ; it nevertheless rniade a des- 

A.» f ttoo # perato defence, and did not surrender till the siege had 

* prll# lasted several months. 


Before it fell, Raja Rain had died, and had been succeeded by 
rango f m his son, Sdvajf,* under the regency of Tora*B&i, the widow 
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of the deceased and mother of the young rAja. This event 
had little effect on the war. Aurangzib went on with his plan? 
and in the course of the next four or live years had taken 
itl most all the principal forts possessed by the Marattas. Jrts. 
Many of the sieges were long and bloody, 1 and various expedients 
and stratagems were employed by both parties in the conduct *of 
them ; but they were too monotonous to bear description, and the 
result was as has been stated. 

In reviewing these laborious undertakings, it is impossible not to 
admire the persevering spirit with which Aurangzib bore spirit and 
up against the difficulties and misfortunes that oversha- aV.co of r " 
(lowed his declining years. lie was near sixty-five when Alirangzfb - 
he crossed the Nerbadda to begin on this long war, and had attained 
liis eighty-first year before lie quitted his cantonment at liirmapuri. 
The fatigues of marches and sieges were little suited to wffljuiijea 
such ail age; and m spite of the display of luxury in lus 
camp equipage, lie suffered hardships that would have *as caponed, 
tried the constitution of a younger mail. While ho an as yet at Ilir- 
mapuri, a sudden flood of the Jjfiua overwhelmed his cantonment 
in the darkness of the night, and during the violence of one of those 
falls of rain which are jonly seen in tropica, climates ; a great portion 
of the cantonment was swept away and the rest laid under water ; 

io alarm and confusion increased the evil ; 12,000 persons are said 
to have perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number. 
The emperor himself was in danger, the inundation rising over the 
elevated spot which lie occupied, when it was arrested (as his 
courtiers averred) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar disaster 
was produced by the descent of a torrent during the siege of Parli, 
the fort lie took next after Sattara ; and, indeed, tlio storms of that 
inclement region must have exposed him to many sufferings during 
the numerous rainy seasons he spent within it. The imp # assable 
streams, the flooded valleys, the miry bottoms, and narrow ways, 
caused still greater difficulties when he was in motion ; compelled 
him to halt where no provisions were to be had; and were so de- 
structive to his cattle as sometimes entirely to cripple his army. The 
violent heats, in tents, and during marches, were distressing at other 
arsons, and often rendered overpowering by failure of water : gene- 
mi famines and pestilences came more than once, in addition to tho 
scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was often liable ; and # 
• 

1 Aurangzib writes thus of one of them the afflictions of this devout band have 
to his son, Prince A'zim : “ You will have at length been brought to a conclusion ! ” 
received accounts of the calamities of the He then prays for happy results, and as- 
siege of Kcina, and of the unheard-of con- cribes the past disasters to a judgment on 
dition and intolcri^fa sufferings of the fol- his own wickedness and neglect. (Thirty- 
lowers of Islam. rraise be to God that eighth note of the 41 Dastur ul Ami.”) 
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.all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destruction com- 
mitted by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach of those 
visitations. But in all these discouragements Aurangzib retained 
his indc- his vigour. He alone conducted every branch of his go- 
iusiustry. vernment, in the most minute detail. He planned cam- 
paigns and issued instructions during their progress ; drawings of 
forts were sent for him to fix on the points of attack ; his letters cm- 
braco measures for keeping open the roads in the Afghan country, 
for quelling disturbances at Multan and Agra, and even for recover- 
ing possession of Canduhdr ; and, at the same time, there is scarcely 
a detachment marches or a convoy moves in the Deckan without 
some orders from AurangziVs own hand. 

The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, or the 
msauen- selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his atten- 
taiis. tion ; and the conduct of all these functionaries is watched 

by means of spies and of prying inquiries from all comers, and they 
are constantly kept on the alert by admonitions founded on such in- 
formation. This attention to particulars is not favourable to the real 
progress of business, any more than it is indicative of an enlarged 
genius ; but, combined, as it was in Aurangzib, with unremitting 
vigilance in all the greater affairs of the state, it shows an activity 
of mind that would be wonderful at any age. 

These labours were the penalty lie paid for his former offonces 
of'aii aromid a n a ^ ns ^ his father. The fate of Shdh Jehan seems never 
him. for an instant to have been absent from his thoughts. To 
avoid a similar destiny, lie retains all power and all patronage, and 
by removing his chiefs from place to place prevents their forming 
m^ntThu" P ermauGnt connexions with anybody but himself. His 
sons. sons are the constant objects of his observation and his 
management : he surrounds them with spies, gives them colleagues 
in command, places trustworthy persons in inferior situations about 
them, exercises an open control over all the*** proceedings ; and at 
tlio same time never fails, by familiar and affectionate letters, and 
by constant presents and attentions, to conciliate their attachment 
and prevent their feeling the irksomeness of their situation. To 
and courtiers, similar motives also, though partly to his natural disposi- 
tion, must be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats 
his officers, and the sort of court which he appears to pay to all of 
them : he condoles with their loss of relations ; inquires about their 
illnesses; confers honfous in a flattering manner; makes his pre- 
sents more acceptable by the gracious way in which they are given ; 
and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening it by some 
obliging expression. Hjg extreme leniency to all fences that do 
not touch his power or his religious prejudices seems also to have 
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had its source in an unwillingness to make enemies, no less than ii^ 
the real easiness of his temper. After all, he does not seem to have 
been successful in winning attachment ; and with his sons, he seems 
at heart to have trusted much more to fear than affection. Though 
he released M6azzim after seven years’ imprisonment (a.d. 
he seems always to have regarded him with dislike and apprehension. 
Tie sent him to the remote government of Uabul, constantly resisted 
his wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province and might completely absorb his resources, lie 
at first approved of the seizure of Cambakhsh, though afterwards 
convinced of his innocence ; and his behaviour on one occasion to 
his favourite, Prince A'zim, shows at once his policy in the manage- 
ment of his sons and his innate love of artifice and dissimulation. 
Having imbibed a suspicion that this prince was meditating inde- 
pendence, he sent for him to court ; and as the prince made excuses 
and showed alarm, he offered to meet him slightly attended on a 
hunting party. A'zim, on this, set out, and Aurangzib secr^By 
surrounded the place of meeting with cho on troops : as the prince 
got more and more within his toils, the old emperor found a succes- 
sion of pretences for requiring him grade lly to diminish the num- 
ber of his attendants, until, when he reached the place where his 
father was, they wore reduced to three persons. As nobody offered 
to undertake the duty, he was obliged to leave two of bis com- 
panions to hold his horses; and he with the remaining attendant 
were disarmed before they were admitted to the royal presence. 
On this lie gave himself up for lost, and had no doubt that lie was 
doomed to a long or perpetual imprisonment. But when ho was in- 
troduced to his father, he was received with an affectionate embrace. 
Aurangzib, who was prepared for shooting,* gave his loaded gun to 
him to hold, and then led him into a retired tent, where he show ed 
him a curious fiynily sword, and put it naked into his hand that lie 
might examine it; after which he threw open his vest, on pretence 
of heat, but in reality to show that he had no hidden armour. After 
tins display of confidence, he loaded A'zim with presents, and at last 
said he had better think of retiring, or his people would be alarmed 
at his detention. This advice was not premature : A'zim, on his 
return, found his whole camp on tho point of breaking up, and his 
women weeping and lamenting his supposed fate. Whether he felt 
grateful for his easy dismission does not appear ; but it is recorded 
that lie never after received a letter from ids father without turning 
pale, or recovered his composure until ho had satisfied himself of 
tho contents of it.® 


* Khafi Khitn. 
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m But all Aurangzfb’s arts and all his industry were insufficient to re- 
dUSSswof s * st ^ 1C ” lcrefts ^ n g disorders of the state, which now pressed 
the state. upon him from every quarter. The Rajputs were still in 
open hostility : their example had long since been followed by the 
Jats near Agra : against tlieso last, as at a later period against some 
insurgents at Multan , 3 it had been necessary to send a force under 
a prince of the blood. Zulfikar’s force began to be exhausted, and 
the inefficacy of his former exertions became more and more 
apparent. The Marattas seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies 
of the* Mu decayed : after reducing the Deckan to a desert, they had 
rattas. spread over Malwa and made a powerful inroad into Gu- 

zcrAt; leaving their traces everywhere, in pillaged tow ns, ravaged 
fields, and smoking villages. 

The grand army still went on taking forts; but its last success 

was scarcely less ignominious than a defeat : it was the taking of 

W&kinkera, which, though only a fortified village, belonging to a 

chief of banditti, required the presence of the emperor and a siege 

(•several months to subdue it. These acquisitions began at this 

Theyb^in time to be balanced by corresponding losses. The Ma- 
to recover J 1 ° 

tiieir foria. rattas w r ere in a condition to attempt the recovery of 
their strongholds, and the forts wliich it had cost so many labours to 
gain, were one by one falling into their possession. As the calls on 
^ l0 S nin d army increased, its power went on to decline, 
army. The troops became more timid than ever; the cattle were 
worn out and could not be replaced from the wasted state of the 
country; provisions failed from the same reason, and the means of 
obtaining them from a distance were cut off by the eirqitiness of the 
treasury. 

Notwithstanding vast remittances from ITindostan, the finances 
Disorder of had long since fall on into confusion; and as their state 
the finances. k eoain ,. more painful, Aurangzib withdrew his attention 
from them . 4 He was irritated by applicati ns for arrears of pay, 
and used peevishly to answer such demands by saying that ho did 
not w r ant the troops, and if they were not pleased with the service 
they might quit it . 5 lie even disbanded some bodies of horse, with 
the intention of easing the finances. But regular pay was indis- 
pensable to troops situated like his ; and when it had been long 
withheld, they began to break into open mutinies, wliich were 
quieted by temporary expedients . 6 

o 

3 Probably the Siks, under Guru Go- paid punctually every two months, and 

vlnd. would not bear any irregularity. 

4 Aurangzib’s letters, and Khufl Khan. 6 He writes, on one occasion, to Zul- 

* Khafi Khan. The army was for a fikrtr Khan, that he is stunned with the 

long time very regularly Gemelli clamours of “ these internal foot soldiers,” 

Carrcri, in 1695, says the troops were who arc croaking like crows in an in- 
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All liia difficulties were increased as tlie Marattas drew closer 
round the army. At times they plundered up to the very Gnmd army • 
skirts of the camp, intercepted the supplies, carried off the 
cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the pickets, and made rattaa * 
it impossible for any one to show his head out of the lines without a 
powerful escort. If an ordinaiy detachment was sent to check them, 
they repelled or destroyed it. If a great effort was made, they 
vanished, and perhaps did not again appear till they had plundered 
some distant town, and left time for their pursuers to weary them- 
selves by forced marches in a wrong direction . 7 They now treated 
the power of the emperor with derision. Those in his service mixed 
and feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic the pompous manners and devout ejaculations of the 
Mussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life to their 
best patron, Aurangzib. So low was the emperor reduced, that he 
was persuaded by Cambakhsh to authorise overtures to the enemy; 
and if the negotiations had not been broken off by the exorbitance 
and insolence of the Marattas, he would probably have agreed to 
release Sabo ll&ja, and grant (in such forms as might save his 
dignity) an annual percentage on the revenue of the Deckan. 

Aurangzib’s last military operation was retreat to Ahmednagar, 
the nature of which may be conceived from his exhausted Retreat* to 
’ cattle and dispirited troops. All hurried on in disorder Ahmedna B ar - 
and dejection, deafened with the incessant firing kept up by tlxe 
marksmen, alarmed by the shouts and charges of the lancers, and 
every moment expecting a general attack to complete their disper- 
sion and destruction. Such, indeed, was the fate of a portion of the 
army ; and it is a subject of pious exultation to the Mussulman his- 
torians, that the emperor himself escaped falling into the bauds of 
the enemies whom he had onerfso much despised . 8 

Ahmednagar, from whence, twenty years before, he had marched 
in so much power and splendour on his conquests, received the 
remains of his ruined greatness, and was soon to witness the close of 
his earthly career. 

His health had, of late, become gradually impaired; ho with 
difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his life; 
and although he cominued his public appearance and his emperor, 
attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink under the 
accumulated burden of anxiety and disease. On reaching Ahmed- 
nagar, he saii he had now come to the end of all his journeys ; and 


vaded rookery. In another letter he re- Many of his notes dwell on his pecuniary 
minds him of the wants of the exchequer, embarrassments. 

and presses him to search for hidden 7 Bondela Narrative, in Scott's “ Dec- 

treasures, and to hunt out any that may kan,” vol. ii. 

have fallen into the hands of individuals. 8 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 409. 
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from bis last letters wo perceive, at once, the extent of his bodily 
sufferings,, the failure of his hopes in this world, and his dread 
of that to come. The remembrance of Shdh Jeh&n seemed to 
His furs of haunt lum more than ever ; lie nowhere expresses remorse 

for his share in that monarch’s fate, but he shows by all 
shah Jeimn ac ti ons h ow m uch he fears that a liko measure may bo 
meted out to him. 

Prince Moazzim having proposed some arrangements which com- 
iiissuspi- mon prudence required at such a crisis, he interprets them 

cion*, ol his L . 2 . l i 

into a (lesign~to seize on the government while he was yet 
alive. When a letter from Piince A'zim was read to him, entreating 
permission to come to Ahmednagar, on the ground that the air of 
(Inzer At was ruining his health, ho abruptly remarked, “ '1 hat is 
exactly the pretext 1 used to Shall Jelidu m liis illness;” and added, 
tliat “no air was so unwholesome as the fumes of ambition:” and 
although u ftei wards prevailed on by A'zim’s importunity to allow 
him to pay him a visit on his wav to Ins new government of Mahva, 
yet one of the hist extitions of lus authonty was, to compel the 
prince to proceed on his journo}, and to pi event his finding any 
excuse for remaining about the court. He had just before sent off 
(VunbalJish to Ihjapiir; but this seems rather to have been done to 
gratify A'zim than fiom any apprehensions of liis own. 

Tlicse measures bad not bevn long completed before lie became 
iiiaaiimis sensible that his end was appioaohing. In this awful 
ploShoi’ moment lie wrote, or dictated, a letter to Prince A'zim, in 
death which his woildl} counsels and bis adieus are mixed with 
broken sentences giving utteianee to the feelings of icmorso and 
terror witli winch his soul was agitated, and which lie closes with a 
sort of desperate resignation, — “Pome what come may, I have 
launched my vessel on the waves* .... “Farewell! farewell! 
farewell ! ” 

He also WTote to liis youngest, and, latterly, his favourite, son, 
Oambaklish. His letter, a> to a much younger man, is more one of 
advice and admonition than that to A'zim. It shows that he re- 
tained liis favourite habits to the last. “ Your courtiers,” he says, 

“ however deceitful, must not he ill-tieated. it ^necessary to gain 
your views by gentleness and art,” &c. Evem in this letter, his 
sense of liis own situation breaks out from time to time. “Wherever ^ 
J look I see nothing but the Divinity.” .... “I have committed 
numerous crimes, and 1 know not with what punishments I may be 
seized.” . . . . “ The agonies of death come upon mo fast.” .... 

“I am going. Whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you.” 9 

9 I have taken the translate in Scott’s differed in some slight particulars from 
u Deckan,*' vol. ii. page 8,*of the Me- the Persiun copy at the India House, 
moirs, though the original of it must have 
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It must have been about the same time that he drew up a sort of 
will, which was foijnd under his pillow on his death. He there re* 
commends that M6azzim should be recognised as emperor, and that 
lie and A # zim should divide the empire, one taking the northern and 
eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital ; and the other, *Vgra> 
with all the country to the south and south-west of it, including all 
the Deckan, except the kingdoms of Goleonda and .Bijapur. These 
last were assigned to Cambakhsh. 10 

He expired on the 21st of February, 4 a.ix 1707, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of his reign. 11 iiu death, 

A native historian, impressed with the courage, wisdom, and 
ability of Aurangzib, is at a loss to account for the ill and character, 
success of his reign. The real defect was in his heart. Had he 
been capable of any generous or liberal sentiment, he would have 
been a great prince ; liis subjects would not have been alienated by 
his narrow views in religion, nor would the power of his officers 
have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a constant spirit of 
suspicion and distrust. 12 In alluding, for the last time, to liis narrow 
views in religion, which contributed so largely to the ruin of In's 
empire, it is well worth while to observe by Ilow' little direct persecu- 
tion that evil result w as produced. The I ■ indiis seem rather to have 
been irritated by systematic discouragement than inflamed by acts of 
cruelty or oppression. They were excluded from office; they were 
degraded by a special tax ; their fairs and festivals were forbidden ; 
their temples wore sometimes insulted and destroyed; and it was 
sufficient to procure the abolition of any ceremony or practice of the 
court that it seemed to give a countenance to their superstition.: but 
it does noft appear that a single Hindu suffered death, imprisonment, 
or loss of property for his religion, or, indeed, that any individual was 
ever questioned for the open exercise of the worship of his fathers. 
Yet such is the effect of mutual jealousy and animosity in matters of 

10 He left another will, seemingly pre- time of Secander Lddi ever appeared so 
pared when under less agitation. It con- distinguished, in point of devotion, aus- 
tuins some general maxims of govern- terity, and justice; and in courage, pa- 
ment, and instructions about his funeral ; tience, and sound judgment, he was with- 
the expense of which was to be defrayed out a peer : but, as from reverence to tho 
by a sum of four rupees and a half (about injunctions #f the Divine law, he did not 
ten shillings), saved fr*m the prico of inflict punishment, and as without pu- 
caps which he had made and sold. Bight nislimcnt no country can be kept in order 
hundred and five rupees, which* he had — in consequence, also, of the dissensions 

* gained by copying Koruns, was to be arising from rivalry among his nobles — 
given to the poor. (See Asiatic Jlajistcr every plan and design which he formed 
for 1801.) • came to little good, and every enterprise 

11 These are solar years. lie was born drew into delay, and never attained its 

the 15th Zi Cdad, 1027, about the end of object. Though he hail lived ninety 
October, 1618. (Khafi Khan . Gladwin* s years, yet none of his five senses were at 
Je/uingir , p. 45.) all impaired, except his hearing in a 

12 “ Of all the house of Teimur, indeed small degree, but not so that others could 
of all the kings of Delhi, none since the perceive it.” ( [JChdfi Khan.) 
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religion, that the most violent outrages have seldom raised up so 
^jpstinate a spirit of resistance as was engender^ by the partiality 
and prejudices of this emperor. 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib’s letters have been preserved, from 
'tyhicli we may glean some particulars of his character, in addition 
to the great lines marked by his actions. With all his bigotry he 
%as not superstitious. He cordially detests the Hindtis, and has 
very little more good will towards the Sliias ; but he lays out no 
money on mosques or endowments, shows no sign of being under 
the inlluence of the recognised clergy, and often expresses his con- 
tempt for the assumed sanctity of fakirs and dor vises. 

llis government is a system of continual mistrust ; c very man’s 
character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so selected 
that each may be a check on his neighbour ; yet there never was a 
prince so much cheated or so ill served. 

The coldness of his heart is conspicuous in the maimer in which 
lie receives the accounts (IT the death of his oldest and most intimate 
friends. In so long a life such events often occur, and they always 
draw forth some pious or philosophical reflection, followed up by 
strict orders to seize on the property of the deceased, to see that 
none is embezzled, to hunt out all deposits, and to he careful in 
recovering all outstanding debts. 

His letters almost invariably include some poetical quotation, or 
ins letters, some verso from the Koran. They are sometimes fami- 
liar, and even jocose, especially those 1 to his sons. One, written 
after lie was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of two or 
three words long, each of which gives a ludicrous description of the 
present occupations of some one of the principal people 'about his 
court . 13 

Gemelli Carrori, who saw Aurangzib in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age, describes him as of low stature, slender, and stooping 
with a£e, with a long nose and a round heard, the whiteness of 
which was more visible on bis olive skin. He was dressed in plain 
white muslin, with one emerald of great size in his turban. He 
stood amidst his omralis, leaning on a staff' ; received petitions, read 
them without spectacle^, endorsed them with his own hand, “ and, 
by his cheerful smiling countenance, seemed to bo pleased with the 
employment .” 14 # 

13 There are three collections of his drafts or notes which he wrote with his 
letters : — First, the “ Kalmmt i Taibat,” own hand for his secretaries. Most of 
published by one of his chief secretaries, the third collection ha\fe the same np- 
Entfyat Ullah ; second, the “ lloksiimi i penrnneo. They are without dates or 
Karium/* by the son of another secretory ; order, and are often obscure, from their 
and, third, the “ Dastiir ul Ami Agrihi,’' brevity and our ignorance of the subjects 
colloid from all quarters thirty-eight alluded to. 

ye«t{Mffter his death. The &b first col- 14 Gemelli Carrori, in Churchill, vol. iv. 
lccttOutilfrGfess to be merely the rough 
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Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the most admired amontt 
the Mussulmans. There are few who are quite blind to the IusotI 
of Akber’s character, but fewer still whose deliberate judgment 
would not give the preference to Aurangzib. , 

There are some unconnected events which should not be Miscellaneous 
entirely omitted in an account of this reign. * transactions.^ 

The insurrection of the Jats has been mentioned; they are a’ 
Ilindd people of the Sddra class, who inhabit a tract near Agra, of 
which the capital is Bhartpur. Though in an open country, and 
close to Agra and Mattra, they occasioned much embarrassment to 
the government even during this reign, and rose to so much greater 
consequence in those that followed, that at one time they were in 
possession of Agra ; and were the last people in the plains of India 
that have offered any serious obstacle to the British power. 

In the thirty-eighth year of the king’s reign, A.D. 1G93, a ship 
bound from Surat to Mecca with pilgrims, which Khdfi Khan de- 
scribes as carrying 80 guns, 15 and furnished with 400 muskets, was 
attacked by an English ship of small size. A gun burst on board 
the king’s ship ; the English boarded, and, ‘ although the Christians 
have no courage at the sword, yet by bad management 'the vessel 
was taken.” 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English factors at his ports to be 
• seized, and directed the Abyssinians to take Bombay. 

The English retaliated by seizing the king’s officers, and the Abys- 
sinians, who (by Kliafi Khdn’s account) were on a friendly footing 
with them, showed no inclination to break it off. At length Khdfi 
Khan himself was sent on a mission from the viceroy of Guzerdt to 
Bombay. He describes his reception as being conducted with great 
dignity and good order, and with a considerable display of military 
power. He negotiated with elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, 
although they sometimes laughed more heartily than became so grave 
an occasion, yet he seems to have been favourably impressed with 
their acuteness and intelligence. The English alleged, apparently 
with truth, that the king’s ship had been taken by pirates, for whom 
they were not answerable ; and explained their coining money in 
their own king’s name (which was another complaint against them) 
by stating that they had to purchase investments at places where the 
Mogul’s money did not pa^. 

Nothing is stated to have been settled on this occasion ; but it 
appears from .other sources that the English compounded for some 
pecuniary payments. 16 


15 The number is probably not exaggo- 600 tons carried seventy guns. (See Mac - 
rated, though the guns must have been phe rum's Commerce of hull * , p. 133.) 
light. Some of the Company’s ships of 16 Grant Dulf. 

2 Q 
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^ It is curious that Khdfi Khdn (though in this case he relates a 
^ansaction of small moment in which ho was personally engaged) 
takes no notice of the war made on Aurangzib by the English on 
both # sides of India, which was of so much consequence in the his- 
tory of the East India Company. He did not foresee the future 
^importance of those unskilful antagonists. 


BOOK XII. 

SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZIB. 


CHAPTER I. 

TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAH. 

Bahadur Shah . 

As soon as Prince A'zim heard of his father’s death, ho 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed 
sovereign of all India, in perfect disregard of the late 
emperor’s will. 

Prince Mbazzim, with better reason, assumed the crown at Cdbul, 
with the title of Bahadur Shah ; and both brothers prepared to as- 
sert their pretensions by force of arms, In spite of the exhausted 
state of the empire, they assembled very large armies, and met at 
length not far to the south of Agra. A bloody battle ensued, in 
whi^ 1 Brhice A'zim and his two grown-up sons were killed, 
BaiSdu^ ard an< ^ k* s y° un g ost son > 1111 infant, was taken prisoner. Prince 
sh&h. A'zim had disgusted many of his principal officers by his 
June; ’ arrogance: among others, Assad Khdn, and his son, Zulfi- 
ltttbi ai a'wui. kar Khan, had quitted his camp, and remained spectators 
of the contest. When the event was known, they sent their sub- 
mission to the victor. Bahadur Slibh received them graciously, and 
promoted them to the highest honours in the state. lie showed like 
indulgence towards the other adherents o^A'zim Shdh ; but his con- 
fidence was chiefly reposed in Monim Khan, who had been his own 
principal officer at Cdbul, and was now appointed vizir. Monim was 
an equally able and well-intentioned minister ; and as the king’s 
only fault was too great facility of temper, his accession was wel- 
comed by the great Ifdy of his subjects, who looked to some relief 


Contest be- 
tween f 
A'zim ui 
his eldei 
ther. Pit 
Mduzzin 
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from the religious austerity of Aurangzfb, and the sacrifices *entailc<^ 
on them by his obstinate j^ars. 

Prince Cambakhsh, though a vain and violent young man, liaci 
admitted the sovereignty of Prince A'zim, and had been ^nrliclni- 
confirmed in his appanage; but he refused to acknmv- • 

ledge Bahadur Shdli ; and that king, after attempting in m 8 defeat 4 
vain to win him over bv concessions, marched against UIUl 
liim to the Peckan, and defeated him in a battle near ; 

Meiderabad, where Cambakhsh died of his wounds on zi Cuad. 
the same day. 

The emperor’s presence in the Deokan made it necessary to con- 
sider what course should be adopted towards the Marattas. riah&iur s 
It was easier at this time to eliect an accommodation with in aw* 
them than could have been expected from the state of LL ttn ' 
affairs at Auraugzib’s death. At that penod, baho, tlie Mmattas. 
rightful raja, was still a prisoner in the hands of the Mo- ^SjaSih o f 
gills, and the government was carried on by Tara Bai, the amiTAmBfii. 
widow of his uncle, Baja Bam, in the name ot her infant son. But 
though tlie necessity of having an efficient chief had induced the 
Marattas to place Baja Bam on tlieir throne after the taking of 
Ihiighar, they had not forgotten the hercd^iry claim of his nephew, 
and were not pleased to see him again excluded without tlie same 
* motive as before. With a view to profit, by these contending claims, 
Prince A'zim, cm his march against Bahadur Sli&li, released S&ho, 
who was now grown up, and promised him peace on favourable 
terms if lie should succeed in establishing his title. This plan was 
adopted at the suggestion of Zulfikar Khan, and completely an- 
swered its end. The Maratta chiefs took different sides ; and in- 
stead of overwhelming their enemies, who seemed incapable ot fur- 
ther resistance, they fell into civil war among themselves, and lelt 
the Moguls undisturbed at the moment ol tlieir greatest weakness. 
When Bahddur Slidh turned his attention to the Marattas,* Saho 
seemed likely to prevail in the contest ; and Zultikdr, who was now 
in great favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded with 
him, at the price of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzib. 
But Monirn Klidn, the vizir, though willing to agree to the terms, 
wished them to be granted to Tara Bai, and the whole negotiation 
fell to tlie ground. 

On Bahadurs departure he gave the viceroyalty of tlie Deckan 
to Zulfikdr; *md as that chief could not be spared from 
court, he left the administration of the government to 
Baud Khdn Panni, a Patan officer already distinguished gmur . 
in Aurangzib’s wars, who was to act as his lieutenant. 

Daiid followed up the views of his principal, and concluded a 

2q 2 
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jjersonal agreement with Saho, consenting that the chout or fourth 
^IRkcsa should be paid while he rcmaine^in office, but stipulating 
theMwat? that it should be collected by agents of his own, without 
# the interference of the Marattas. 

• Tliis aiTangement kept the Deckan quiet till the end of the pre- 
Transactions sent reign, and allowed Bahadur to turn his thoughts to 
Ktfjpms. other scenes where his exertions were scarcely less re- 
quired. While he was on his march against Cambakhsh, he had 
endeavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the Rajputs. 
He had entered into a treaty with the rana of Oudipur, restoring all 
conquests, re-establishing religious affairs on the footing <wi which 
they stood in Akber’s time, releasing the rdna from the obligation 
to furnish a contingent in the Deckan, and, in fact, acknowledging 
his entire independence in everything but the name . 1 He had con- 
cluded a treaty, apparently on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the 
raja of Mar war, except that, in the latter case, the service of the 
contingent was still retained. On Jei Sing, the raja of Jeipiir (who, 
though he had never asserted his independence, had joined with 
Prince in the late civil war), lie had imposed more rigorous 

terms. He had loft a garrison in his capital ; and, although he 
allowed him to command the Jeipiir contingent with the army, he 
seems to have deprived him of all authority in his own principality. 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on its advance, Ajit 
Sing also had received some cause of offence ; and the two rajas 
&went off together, with their troops, and entered into a league to 
resist the Mogul authority. As soon as the contest in the Deckan 
was put an end to by the death of Cambakhsh, Bahadur Sh&h 
turned his attention to breaking up the confederacy ; but, before he 
reached the Rajput country, he received intelligence of the capture 
of Sirhiud by the Siks, and of such a state of affairs in the Panjab 
as left him no time for his intended operations , 2 

In these circumstances he became anxious to make peace with 
Peace with the Rajputs ; and as the great obstacle to an accommoda- 
that power. y ou arose f rom their fears of treachery, he sent his own 
son, Prince A'zim u Shan, to accompany them to a meeting which 
took place on the emperor’s line of march, and at which the r&jas 
appeared at the head of their own armies. All tfc oir demands were 
a.». 1709, agreed to, and they were probably left on the same footing 
a.h. 1121. ag r £ na Oudipur. 

The Siks, against whom the emperor was obliged tp march, had 
mse of the originally been a religious sect; were then rising into a 
Sfks - nation ; and have, in our times, attained to considerable 
political influence among the states of India. 

1 Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. §•/ 8 Scott’s Memoirs of Er&dat Khan, p. 

395. * 58. Tod’s Rajasthan, yol. ii. p. 77 , &c. 
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Their founder, Ndnik, flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
century. He was a disciple of Kabfr, and consequently of ^ 

a sort of Hindu deist, but his peculiar tenet was uni- their sect, 
versal toleration. He maintained that devotion was due to God, 
but that forms w r ere immaterial, and that Hindu and Idaho 
metan worship were the same in the sight of the Deity. 3 Persecuted 
The spirit of this religion promised to keep its votaries at humetnns. 
peace with all mankind ; but such views of comprehensive charity 
were particularly odious to the bigoted part of the Mahometans ; and 
accordingly, after the sect had silently increased for more than a 
century, it excited the jealousy of the Mussulman government, and 
its spiritual chief was put to death in A.n. 1600, 4 within a year after 
the decease of Akber. This act of tyranny changed the Their revolt. 
Siks from inoffensive quietists into fanatical warriors. They took up 
arms under Har Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, w T lio in- 
spired them witli his own spirit of revenge and of hatred to their 
oppressors. Being now open enemies of the government, the Siks 
were expelled lroti the neighbourhood of Lahor, which had hitherto 
been their seat, and constrained to take refuge in the northern 
mountains. 5 Notwithstanding dissensions winch broke out among 
themselves, they continued their animosity to die Mussulmans, and 
confirmed their martial habits, until the accession (a.d. goto Govind. 
1675) of Guru Govind, the grandson of Har Govind, and Ho forms the 
the tenth spiritual chief fromNanik. This leader first con- rd^ious and 
ceived the idea of forming the Siks into a religious and “*UnSi. 
military commonwealth, and executed his design with the " eHllh * 
systematic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver. 

To increase the numbers of his society, he abolished all distinc- 
tions of cast among its members, admitting all converts, 
whether •Mahometan or Hindu, Bramin or Chandala, to a maimers, 
perfect equality ; while, to preserve its unity, ho instituted a pecu- 
liar dress and peculiar manners by which his followers werft to be 
distinguished from all the rest of mankind. Each was to be a vowed 
soldier from his birth or initiation, was always to carry steel in some 
form about his person, to wear blue clothes, allow his hair and beard 
to grow, and neither to clip nor remove the # hairs on any other part 
of liis body. 

lieverence for the Ilindii gods, and respect for Bramins, were 
maintained, and the slaughter of kine was m^t positively forbidden ; 
but all other prohibitions relating to food and liquors were abolished ; 
the usual forms of worship were laid aside ; new modes of salutation, 


3 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, xi. p. 212. 

vol. xvii. p. 233. a Sir J. Malcolm, p. 214. 

4 Sir «T. Malcolm, Asiatic Researches , vol. 
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and new ceremonies on the principal events of life, were introduced ; 6 
#nd so effectual was the change operated on the people, that the 
Siks have now (after parting with several of their singularities) as 
distinct a national character as any of the original races in India. 
They are tall and thin, dark for so northern a people, active horse- 
men, and good matchlock-men : they are still all soldiers, but no 
longer fanatics ; though unpolished they are frank and sociable, and 
are devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. 

Far different was their character under Guru Govind, when they 
Thry nre were filled with zeal for their faitli and rancour against 

overpowered _ . ° 

at first, their enemies, and were prepared to do or sutler anything 
to promote the success of their cause. But their numbers were in- 
adequate to accomplish their plans of resistance and revenge : after 
a long struggle Guru Govind saw his strongholds taken, his mother 
and his children massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or 
dispersed. His misfortunes impaired his reason, or at least de- 
stroyed his energy ; for so little formidable had he become, that he 
was allowed to enter the Mogul dominions unmolested, and was 
murdered by a private enemy, at Nander, in the Deckan. 7 But 
although it is sometimes possible to crush a religion even after it has 
taken root, it can only be done by long and steady persecution ; 
and that the internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their 
applying. 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism of the Siks, and in- 
Thcir spired a gloomy spirit of vengeance, which soon broke 
fanaticism. j n ^ 0 f Tll y Under a new chief named Bandu, who had 
™ r s, 8 rT been bred a religious ascetic, and who combined a most 
cSicTmi- sanguinary disposition with bold and daring counsels, they 
der Bandu. broke from their retreat, and overran the east of the 
Panjab, committing unheard-of cruelties wherever they* directed 
their steps. The mosques, of course, were destroyed, and the mul- 
lahs bivtcliered ; but the rage of the Siks was not restrained by any 
considerations of religion, or by any mercy for uge or sex : whole 
towns were massacred with wanton barbarity ; and even the bodies 
of the dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of 
prey. 

The principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which tho 
Siks occupied after defeating the governor in a pitched battle ; but 
the same horrors marked their route through the country eastward 
of the Satlaj and Jamna, into which they penetrated as far as Sehd- 

6 Sir J. Malcolm, Asiatic Researches, vol. Guru Govind hod a small command in 

xi. pp. 219, 220, 284, 288. the Mogul service ; which is confirmed by 

7 Sir J. Malcolm. Forster's Travels, Khali Khan, 

p. 263. The latter author state^that 
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ranpiir. They at length received a check from the local authori- 
ties, and retired to the country on the upper course of the Satlaj, 
between Lodi&na and the mountains. This seems, at that time, to # 
have been their principal seat ; and it was well suited to their con- 
dition, as they had a near and easy retreat from it when forced to 
leav£ the open country. 

Their retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long conti- 
nuance ; and on their next incursions they ravaged the country as 
far as the neighbourhood of Ldh6r on the one side, and of Delhi 
itself on the other. 8 

It was the extent of these depredations that made it necessary 
for Bahddur to come against them in person. He soon Bahadur 
drove them within their own limits, and then obliged them 
to take refuge in the hills : to subdue them effectually, lhem * 
however, required a considerable exertion; and after Jr^ninto 
Bandu had at length been reduced to take refuge in a lhehiU8 - 
fort, it was only by means of famine that the emperor could hope to 
take the place. A long and strict blockade was therefore set on 
foot; but, although the Siks endured the utmost extremities of 
hunger, and died in vast numbers, they still continued the defence. 
When further resistance became hopeless, a desperate sally was 
made by the besieged ; many of the partakers in this bold enter- 
prise were killed, and the Mussulmans took possession of the fort 
without further resistance. A person who seemed to be their 
chief, and had used every means of making himself conspicuous, was 
made prisoner, and carried off in triumph : when he arrived in camp, 
it was found that he was a Hindu convert who had sacrificed Escape of 
himself to save his leader, and that Bandu himself had Bandu * 
escaped during the sally. The emperor, though sufficiently struck 
by the prisoner’s self-devotion to spare his life, was yet so ungene- 
rous as to order him to be shut up in an iron cage and sent to 


Delhi. • 

After this success, the emperor returned to Ldh6r, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Siks, and to check their depredations. 
This object was not fully attained, and the power of the Death of i*a- 
Silcs was again on the ascendant, when Bahadur Shall died *.i>. m 2 , 
at Labor, in tho seventy-first lunar year of his age, and iS'JSBL 5 

ai • . Moharrom. 

fifth of his reign. 

The death of Bahadur Slidh was followed by tlie usual struggle 
among his sons. The incapacity of the eldest (afterwards t>o- 
Jelidnddr Shah) had given a great ascendency to the sons. 


8 The proceedings of the Siks, till their subsequent narrative is from Khafi Khun 
capture of Sehdranpur, is from Sir J. alone. 

Malcolm, Forster, and Khdfi Khun : the 
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second, whbse name was A'zim u Shdn ; and as lie was supported 
Jby most of the nobility and of the army, he appeared to have an 
irresistible superiority over his competitors. 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
zinfikdV of f * ogether by the persuasions and false promises of ZulfikAr 
Kh&n. Khan, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as ever. 
Their concord was of short duration, but lasted until the defeat and 
death of A'zim u Shan. Two of the surviving brothers 
sooil after came to an open conflict, and the third attacked 
the victor on the morning after the battle : he was, how- 
ever, repulsed and slain ; and Jehandar Sh&h remained 
undisputed master of the throne, 


He secures 
the victory 
to JohandfiLr 
Sh£h. 
a.d. 1712, 
May or June; 
A.H. 1124, 
Jam&dl al 
awol. 


Jehandar Shah . 


pacity. 

Arrogance 
of Zulflk&r 
Khan. 


Immediately on his accession, Jehdndiir appointed ZulfikAr Khan 
Accession °f to be vizir. This crafty and able chief had supported 
siidh. J ehandar through the whole of the preceding contest ; 

judging, froift the low and slothful habits of that prince, that he 
His inca* whs best suited for a tool in the hands of an ambitious 
minister. Accordingly, he assumed the control of the go- 
vernment from the first, and treated the emperor with the 
utmost arrogance and disdain. He could not have ven- 
tured to adopt this course, if Jehandar, besides degrading his own 
dignity by his vices and follies, had not provoked the nobility by 
liis partiality for the relations of his favourite mistress. This woman 
had been a public dancer, and her family were of the same discredit- 
able class : yet they were exalted to high stations, to the exclusion 
of the nobles, whom they were also allowed on several occasions to 
General insult with impunity. But though their disgust at such 
discontent proceedings prevented the nobility from taking part with 
the emperor, it did not reconcile them to the pride and tyranny of 
Zulfikar, which soon rame to be displayed towards all ranks ; and it 
is not improbable that their discontents might lnr r e led to open op- 
position, if the attention of all had not been attracted by a danger 
from without. 

One of JehAndars first acts had been to put all the princes of the 
Revolt of blood within his reach to death: among those whom he 
rokhsfrm” could not get into his power was I arokhsir, the son of 

Bengal. A'zim u SliAn, who was in Bengal at the time of BahA- 

dur ShAh’s death. After that event, and the ruin of A'zim u ShAn, 
he threw himself on the compassion and fidelity of Seiad 
Hosen Ali, the governor of BehAr, an old adherent of his 
father’s, who warmly espoused his cause, and prevailed on 
his brother, Seiad ^Abdullah, governor of AllahAb&d, to 
adopt the same cotfrse. 


He is sup- 
ported by 
Abdullah 
and Hos^n 
All, govern- 
ors of Beh&r 
«nd Adatom 
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By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhsir assembled an army at 
Allah dbdd, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his advance, and 
had marched to the neighbourhood of Agra, when lie was met by 
J elidnd&r and Zulfikdr with an army of 70,000 men. The battle 
was fiercely contested ; and Hosen Ali, the soul of Farolshsiris 
enterprise, was left for dead upon the ftfeld. But success Jj^j}j l the 
at length declared for the rebels : the emperor himself army, 
fled in disguise to Delhi; whither Zulfikdr retreated at Jun. i ; * 
the head of his remaining troops. Jehdndar, on reaching zn H iilj 2 i 4 5 . 
Delhi, repaired to the house of Assad Khdn, the father of Zulfikdr : 
this practised traitor immediately committed him to custody ; and, 
on the arrival of Zulfikdr, persuaded him, though at first unwilling 
to part with the instrument of his ambition, to endeavour to make 
his peace with the new emperor by the sacrifice of his rival. 

Accordingly, as Farokhsir approached the capital, both Zulflk * irbc . 
father and son went out to meet him, and delivered their tS" 

late unfortunate master into his hands. Assad Khdn’s the enemy ; 

£ but is pul to 

life was spared ; but Zulfikdr paid the penalty of his self- death^iong 
ish and perfidious career, and was strangled before he left perur. 
the imperial tent. Jehdnddr was put to death at the same *.i>. m3, 
time ; and these severities were followed by many other a.h.’h25. 

, . Moharram 17. 

executions. 

Farokhsir . 

The accession of Farokhsir was naturally accompanied by the 
elevation of his protectors. Abdullah Khdn, the eldest Great^power 
brother, was made vizir ; and Hosen received the rank of Auiunah 
amir at omra (or commander-in-chief), which was the ail 
second in the state. These brothers were sprung from a numerous 
and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, who were set- 
tled in the town of Bara ; and in consequence of this origin, they 
are best known in India by the name of the Seiads. 

They had expected from their services, as well as from the gro- 
velling disposition of Farokhsir, and his submissive behaviour while 
courting their support, that they would be allowed to exercise all the 
real power of the state, leaving to the emperor only the pageantry, 
and such a command of wealth and honours* as might enable him to 
gratify his favourites. But neither Farokhsir nor his fa- Jeal0U8y of 
vourites were so easily contented, llis principal confidant the emperor * 
was a person who had been cdzi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom 
he conferred* the high title of Mir Jumla. This man, though devoid 
of capacity, had an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, 
which was well suited to gain an ascendency over a mind like 
Farokhsir’s, incapable of comprehending a great design, and too 
irresolute to execute even a small one without support. 
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It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the overbear- 
ing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable motive for counter- 
acting them. 

.The first scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was to weaken 
hi.s intrigues, the brothers by a idi vision of their force. For this purpose 
Unfigiunst Hosen Ali was sent against Ajit Sing of Marw&r, while 
rfjki of *Aikr- secret messages were transmitted to the Rajput prince, 
intimating that he could do nothing more acceptable to the 
emperor than by offering an obstinate resistance to his lieutenant. 
Rut Hosen Ali was too well aware of the danger occasioned by his 
absence to insist on terms that might protract the war ; and Ajit, 
when his own interests were secured, had no inducement to make 
Makes an sacrifices for those of the emperor. Peace was accordingly 

honourable .. 1 i 

peace. • concluded, on terms, to appearance, honourable to r a- 
rokhsir ; the raja engaging to send his son to Delhi, and to give his 
daughter in marriage to the emperor. 

The mutual distrust of the parties at court, was increased 
increased after Hosdn Ali returned, and Farokhsir, as destitute 

derust. . 0 f p ru dence and steadiness as faith and honour, was 

exactly the sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel 
secure. 

The Seiads, conceiving (probably with good reason) that their 
lives were aimed at, assembled their troops about their palaces, and 
refused to go to court. It was now the king’s turn to be alarmed, 
and the preparations of the contending factions threw the capital 
into the utmost confusion and distress ; and there remained no 
alternative but an immediate conflict, or the submission, of the least 
Submission determined of the parties. The king was therefore pre- 

peror. vailed on to allow the gates of the citadel, in which was 

his palace, to be occupied by the guards of the Seiads, while they 
waited*on him for the purpose of settling the terms of a reconcilia- 
tion. It was there agreed that Mir Jumla should be made governor 
of Behar, and removed from court ; that Abdullah Khdn should 
continue to exercise the functions of vizir, but that Ilosdn should 
undertake the government of the 1 )eckan, and proceed immediately 
with his army to that distant province. 

Harmony being to appearance restored, the emperor’s nuptials 
with the daughter of Ajit Sing were celebrated with unprecedented 
splendour, and the Rahtor raja, from his independent territory, saw 
his importance acknowledged at the capital whence he had in his 
infancy been conveyed with so much difficulty to escape the tyranny 
of Aurangzib. 

After this ceremony Ho&jp. Ali set off for the Defikan. He was 
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well aware that his continued absence would be the signal iro^n ah 
for the recall of Mir Jumla, -and he told the emperor, at USeth® 0 • 
parting, that, if he heard of any attempt to disturb his 
brother’s authority, he should be at Delhi with his army 1 A )c ^ c ™^ r; 
within three weeks of the intelligence. Haj. ’ « 

But Farokhsfr did not trust to the ordinary chances of war for 
affording employment to liis general. lie had recourse Farokhsfr 
for this purpose to D&iid KMn Panni, who was renowned nrfwt Kh&n 
throughout India for his reckless courage, and whose resist him. 
memory still survives in the tales and proverbs of the Deckan. 
T)aud Khan had been removed on the accession of F&rokhsfr to the 
province of Guzcr&t, to which that of Candesh was now added ; and, 
being an old fellow-soldier of Zulfikar Khan, could be relied on for 
zeal against the instrument of his ruin. He was secretly instructed 
to repair immediately to Candesh, to carry with him all the troops 
he could collect, to exercise his influence with the Marattas and 
other chiefs of the Deckan, and, under pretence of co-operating with 
Hosen Ali, to take the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruc- 
tion. 1 laud’s manner of executing these orders was conformable to 
his established character. He at once set Hosen Ali at defiance, 
proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought the 
question to a trial of strength in the field. Utc impetuosity of his 
< 1 uirge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosen Ali’s army; 
they began to disperse in all directions, while Ddud Khdn, at the 
head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with battle-axes, pushed 
straight at the person of his opponent. At this decisive Derout nnd 
moment Ddud received a ball through his head, and his DiiuKMn. 
fall immediately turned the fortune of the day. His wife, a Hindu 
princess, who had accompanied him to Candesh, stabbed a.i>. me, 
herself on hearing of his death. A,M * ll29 ' 

Hosen Ali, after his victory, proceeded to his operations against 
the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any share in The op- 
position which he had met with. 9 ' 

Mean 1 while, the long-continued dissensions among the Mussulmans 
had afforded an .opportunity to the Siks to recruit their dc * 

strength. Bandu had issued from his retreat, defeated of the sik». 
the imperial troops, and ravaged the level country with greater fury 
than before. At length an army was sent against him, under an 
able chief named Abdusemed Khan. By him the Siks They are de- 
were beaten in repeated actions, and Bandu was at last S&ex 1 - 
made prisoner with a number of his men and some of his tirpated * 
principal followers. Most of these persons were executed on the 

9 The above account is from the 41 Seir have both borrowed from Khafi Khan. 
Mutakherin ’* and Scott's “ Deckan,” who 
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spot ; but 740 wore selected and sent with Bandu to Delhi. They 
were paraded through the streets on camels, dressed in black sheep- 
skins, with the wool outside (in derision of the shaggy appearance 
they affected), and were exposed to the maledictions of the popu- 
lace, * which, it must be owned, they had well deserved. Their 
punishment exceeded the measure of offences even such as theirs. 
They were all beheaded on seven successive days, and died with the 
utmost firmness, disdaining every offer to save their lives at the 
expense of their religion. 

Bandu was reserved for greater cruelties. He was exhibited in 
cruoi ox- an iron cage, clad in a robe of cloth of gold, and a scarlet 
Baniu 0 ° . turban; an executioner stood behind him with a draw r n 

sword ; around liim were the heads of his followers on pikes, and 
even a dead cat was stuck on a similar weapon to indicate the extir- 
pation of everything .belonging to him. He was then given a 
dagger, and ordered to stab his infant son ; and on liis refusing, the 
child was butchered before his eyes, and its heart tlrrown in his 
face. He was at last torn to pieces with hot pincers, and died with 
unshaken constancy, glorying in having been raised up by God to 
be a scourge to the iniquities and oppressions of the age. The Siks 
who were still at large were hunted down like wild beasts, and it 
was not till after a long interval that they again appeared in force, 
and once more renewed their depredations. 

But the Siks, when at the strongest, itere not numerous, and 
rrogreas of they were never formidable beyond a certain not very 
the Murattas. ox t e nsive tract. 10 It was with a different sort of enemy 
that the Moguls had to contend in the Deckan. The removal of 
Daud Khan (a.d. 1713) had dissolved his engagements with the 
CMn Kiiich Marattns. His successor, Chin Kiiich Khan (afterwards 
wanH A^>f' so well known under the titles of Nizam ul Mulk and 
j&b). A'sof Jah), was a man of much ability and more cunning ; 
and ag'tlic feud among the Marattasnow raged with more bitterness 
than ever, he contrived, by favouring the weaker party, not only to 
foment their internal dissensions, but to induce several of their 
chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. 

But these measures, though they prevented the increase of the 
Maratta power, had litllc effect in restoring the tranquillity of the 
country ; and the removal of Chin Kiiich Khdn, to make way for 
Hos6n Ali, put an end to the little good they had produced. Bands 
of Marattas ravaged the Mogul territory as before, aryi individuals 

10 The Siks have never been so flourish- exceed 5(30,000 souls ; and they are sup- 
ing as they are now (1839), and they are posed to have 3,000,000 subjects by no 
confined to the Panjab and the neigh- means well affected to their government, 
bouring countries ; their number* do not (Ihumrs's Travels , vol. ii. p. 256.) 
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of that nation seized on villages within its limits, and turned 
them into forts, from whence they plundered the ad- III success 

... of 1 Iob£u All. 

joining districts. 11 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hoson Ali s arrival, 
was a chief whose family name was Ddbdri : he occupied a line of 
fortified villages in Cdndesh, and, by his depredations on caravans 
and travellers, shut up the great road from Hindostan and the 
Deckan to Surat. 

Soon after the defeat of Ddud Kluin, a very strong detachment 
was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by the usual 
Maratta tactics. The villages were evacuated as the Moguls ad- 
vanced, and re-occupied as soon as they had passed by ; and Dabdri, 
after affecting to fly till he reached a convenient scene of action, 
suffered himself to be overtaken, when his men dispersed in small 
parties among the hills and broken ground with which the place 
was surrounded. The Moguls, elated with their victory, broke up to 
pursue the fugitives: The Marattas allowed them to involve them- 
selves in the ravines until they could no longer assemble, and then 
turned on them at once, cut the general and most of the detachment 
to pieces, and did not suffer one to escape tiil he was stripped of his 
horse, anus, and even clothes.' 2 The further progress of the cam- 
paign corresponded to this inauspicious commencement ; and the 
Marattas, in addition to the manifest inefficiency of their enemies, 
were encouraged by th!f F intrigues of I* arokhsir himself. At lengt 
Hoson Ali, finding that his presence could no longer be »* £*3 i 
spared at Delhi, made a treaty with lldja Sdho, and agreed 
to acknowledge his claim to the whole of the territory for- gPgrtta 
merly possessed by S6vaji, with the addition of later con- 
quests ; to restore all the forts in his possession witliin that tiact ; 
to allow the levy of the chout, or fourth, over the whole of the 
Deckan ; and to make a further payment of one-tenth on the re- 
maining revenue, under the name of sirdesmuki. I his tenth, with 
the cession of part of tho territory, was all that had been demanded 
in the last negotiation with Aurangzib. In return, Sdho was to pay 
a tribute often lacs of rupees, to furnish 15,000 horse, to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country, and to be Answerable for any loss 
occasioned by depredations, from whatever quarter. » _ 

Though Sdho had at this time a superiority in the Maratta civil 
war, a great part of the countrythus acknowledged to be his was 
not in his possession, and ho was entirely unable to check the 
depredations of the hostile party, if he could those of lus own 


n Grant Huff, vol. i. p. 431. Briggs’s 
Seir ul Mutakherin, vol. i. P- Ul. 


12 Scir ul Mutakherin, vol. 1. p. 142. 
is Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 416. 
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adherents. But Hosen Ali’s object was attained by being enabled 
to withdraw his troops from the Deckan, and by obtaining the assist- 
Farokhsiv ance of a bod y of 1 0,000 Marattas on his march to Delhi. 14 
Tatifylin Farokhsfr refused to ratify this disgraceful treaty. His 
tipaty. refusal only served to hasten the crisis of the dispute be- 

tween him and the Seiads. The ultimate occurrence of such an 
event, laid long become inevitable. 

Abdullah Ivh&n, the elder of tho brothers, though a man of 
state of ih© talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure. His business 
—Abduiiah 111 of vizir, therefore, was left to his deputy, a Hindu name* 1 
lomn. Jlattan ("hand, whose strict measures and arbitrary tempt 
made his administration very unpopular. Encouraged b) this < 
i»i oU 0 f cumstance, and by Abdullah’s want of vigilance, Enrol 
larokhM'r. S1 ' r Began to form schemes for the recovery of his inde- 
pendence ; and reports arose of an intent iou on his part to s* -* 
on the vizir’s person. These rumours seemed continued by 
proceedings of some large* bodies of troops who had been sudde u 
dismissed from the king’s service, and by tho unexpected appear- 
ance of Mir Jumla, who made a rapid and secret journey fror. 
Behar to Delhi. He represented himself as obliged to fly from the 
dangers to which he was exposed by the disaffection of the troops in 
his provinco: he was very coldly received by the emperor; and ho 
ostensibly threw himself on the vizir’s protection, professing to 
have renounced all thoughts of public, employment But these 
appearances did not satisfy the vizir. He assembled his adherents, 
and prepared for the worst that might occur. If the emperor had 
entertained the design imputed to him, lie had not the courage to 
carry it through. Overawed by tho vizir’s preparations, he hastened 
to appease his resentment ; protested his anxious wish to maintain 
the administration on its present footing, and dismissed Mir Jumla 
to his native town of Multan. 

But* this reconciliation was only superlioial ; the vizir retained a 
well-founded conviction of tho emperor’s insincerity ; and the other 
almost immediately renewed liis plots, which Ik* took up with as 
much levity, and abandoned with as much pusillanimity, as before. 
Combination ITis plan now was, to form a combination of the principal 
WtftowiJII persons who were discontented wffh the vizir. Among 
port him. these was Jei Sing, r&ja of Amber. Tin’s chieftain had been 
previously employed against the Juts, and had, by a long course of 
operations, reduced them to extremities, when the vi^ir opened a 
direct negotiation with an agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and 
granted them peace in a manner very derogatory to the honour of 
Jci Sing. Chin Kilich Khan, who had been removed from tho 

M QroStf Duff, vol. i. p. 144, &c. 
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vieeroyalty of the Deckan to the petty government of Moradabad, 
was also ready to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi? 
* lie was joined by Sir bill and Khan, governor of Beh&r : Baja Apt 
Sing, the emperor’s father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such unsteady 
hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party. The other conspirators, however, wero zealous; and it 
was determined to assassinate the vizir on the occasion of a great 
annual solemnity, at which the number of troops well affected to 
tiie king, would much surpass that of Abdullah’s guards. But 
F 'roidisir had now got a new favourite, a Oashmirian of iiu levity 
!u\v 'lirth and profligate manners, on whom ne conferred muon, 
tin* . »e of liokn u Doulu. By this man’s persuasion, which fell in 
v hh !iis natural timidity, he postponed the execuf ion of the concerted 
plot and he afterwards promised to his favourite the succession to the 
ollic of prime minister, and conferred on him, as a private jagir, 
1 tie .ery district of which Chin Kilieli Khan was governor. 

Disappointed and disgusted with this preference, and convinced 
Unit FarokJisir’s irresolution must be fatal to any plan Dfggusfghi8 
ii. which he was an actor, his confederates, with the C(mtedemtt?8 - 
exception of Jei Sing, lost no time in making their peace with 
the vizir. That minister, whose fears had been awakened gptnrn of 
• by the previous appearances, had already calk'd for the accompanied 
assistance of his brother from the Deckan; and Hoscn Marat tas. 
Ali, wilt kept his army at his devotion, by carefully excluding 
all persons appointed by the court from command, was now in 
full march on the capital. Jei Sing endeavoured to ex- a.d. ms, 
cite the emperor to lake some decisive step during the a^S* 5 
short interval that was left, but was unable to animate ^ oluirrum ' 
that feeble prince even with the courage of despair ; and Hoscn 
Ali’s first demand, on his arrival, was for the dismission of the 
raja to his own territory. Faroklisir, thus at the mercy ^of his 
enemies, had recourse to the most abject submission. ITosen Ali 
lemaiiied encamped without the city; but the vizir’s guards were 
admitted into the place, and it only remained to the brothers to 
decide on the fate of its tenant. In thig state of affairs, some 
nobles who remained faithful to the emperor set out with their 
retainers to his assistance; and a rising of the townspeople for 
the purpose of massacring the Marattas took place at the same 
time. In consequence of the confusion which followed, Hosen Ali 

15 This is the date of his march from p. 1G4) makes the year a.d. 1719, a.ii. 
Oimlfesh, taken from Khtifi Kluin; Grant 1132; and many of its subsequent dates 
Duff also confirms the year. The “ Scir differ, in the same manner, from all other 
Mutilkherin ” (Briggs's translation, vol. i. authorities. 
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marched into the city, of tvhich he took possession after some 
dk^posetfflmi 0 Pl )0S iti°n. It seemed no longer safe to spare Farokhsir ; 
pnt u> dfeath. and that unfortunate shadow of a king was dragged from 
February; his hiding-placo in the seraglio and privately put to 
l&biu sini. death. 

Some of the fruits of Aurangzfb’s religious policy appeared 
during this reign. Endyat Ullah, who had been secretary to that 
monarch, being appointed to the head of the finance, endeavoured 
to enforce the capitation tax on Hindtis with the rigour of his- 
former master; but lie was soon forced to desist by the public 
clamour, and the tax was formally abolished in the next reign. 

There was a violent affray between the Shias and Sunnis in the 
capital, and a still more serious one, in Ahmedabad, between the 
Hindus and Mussulmans, in which many lives were lost : on this 
occasion the Mussulman governor (Daud Khan Panni) took part 
with the Hindus. 

On the deposition of Farokhsir, the Seiads set up a young prince 
Nominal of the blood, to whom they gave the title of Itafi u 
LTup'i'J Dirjdt. He died in little more than three months, o£ 

the seiads. a consumption; when another youth of the same de- 

scription was set up under the name of Rafi u Doula , 
aS^iiSi, 5 and came to the same end in a still shorter period. 

RabiuSfini. These princes had been brought- up in the recesses 
^ ie seraglio, without any prospect of the succession, 

ii 3 i, and had the ideas of women superinduced on those of 
children. Their deaths must have been inconvenient to 
the Seiads, and they pitched on a healthier young man as their 
successor. This was Koushen Akhter: he had no advantages in 
previous situation over the others ; but his mother was a woman 
of ability, and had perhaps helped to form his character, as she 
Sh 4 h^ m < cd subsequently influenced his conduct. 
a.d. 1719, .He w&3 raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed 

September; J 

A.H. mi, Sliah. 18 

Zf Gfclu. 


Nominal 
emperors 
set up by 
the Seiads. 

Raff u Dirjdt. 
a.d. 1719, 
February ; 
A.H. 1131, 


May; 
A.II. 1131, 
R«0ab. 


16 At Mohammed's accession it was mence from the death of Farokhsir. (Scir 
determined that the names of his two Mutakfterin , vol. i. p. 197. Grant buff, 
predecessors should he left out of the list vol. i. p. 450. Marsden, Numismata Orien - 
of kings, and that his reign should com- tulia.') • • 
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CHAPTER II. 

TO THE DEPARTURE OF NADIR BHAIi. 

Mohammed Shah. 

% 

The murder of Faroklisi'r (in spite of his personal character, and 
the familiarity of such a catastrophe in Asia) produced a.d. m9, 
a general feeling of horror, and led to suspicions regard- 
iug the premature deaths of his successors. The frequent in- 
cliange of pageants also drew attention to the moving 
power which tl.ci were intended to veil. sciuds. 

The authority of the Seiads, thus shaken in the public opinion, 
was further impaired by their own disagreement, as well internal di S - 
as by tin? discontent of some of their principal adherents, their party, 
and soon began to show signs of weakness in the inefficiency of the 
internal government. ^ 

The governor of Allahabad (a Hindu) r belled; and, although 
Iloscn Ali went against him in person, he only gave up Insurre(> 
his province on condition that he should receive that of ' Xou *' 
Oud in exchange : the tributary state of Biindi required a strong 
force to settle some disturbances that broke out there ; while the 
Afgh&n chief of Kosur, in the south of the Panjab, revolted, defeated 
the royal troops, and was not subdued without an effort. A furious 
contest between Hindus and Mussulmans also took place in 
Caslimrr, in which the efforts of the government to maintain tran- 
quillity were unavailing, until some thousand persons had fallen on 
the two sides, and much loss of property had been sustained. > 

The most alarming sign of the times was in the proceedings of 
Chin Kilich Kh&n. This chief (whom, anticipating the ProcOLldi , lg!J 
title, I shall henceforth call Asof Jdh, and whose descend- of Asof Jih - 
ants are knbwn to Europeans as Nizams of the Deckan) was of a 
respectable Tlirk family, and was the son of*GMzi u din, a favourite 
officer of Aurangzfb, under wliich emperor he also distinguished 
himself. He showed spirit in maintaining his dignity during the 
depression of the nobility by tho mistress of Jehdnddr Shdh and her 
relations ; 1 Aid subsequently rose to importance (as has been re- 

1 Being rudely stopped in a narrow ordered his attendants to repel force with 
street, to mako way for a woman who had force, dispersed the favourite’s retinue, 
unbounded influence with the mistress, and compelled* her to quit her clephaut, 
and through her with the emperor, he and escape on foot to the palace. 

2 u 
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latcd) by his services as viceroy of the Deckan. He had quitted 
$lie party of Farokhsfr because he found lie was not to be prime 
minister; and yet, on the success of his new allies, he was not even 
restored to his viceroyalty, but made governor of the single pro- 
vince of Malwa. 

The disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence for rais- 
ing troops ; and he became so formidable to the Seiads, that they 
made a feeble attempt to remove liirn, offering him the choice of four 
other governments. This only showed Asof J all ,that the time for 
dissembling was passed ; and as he saw the difficulty of establishing 
a permanent control at the capital, he determined to lay the founda- 
tions of his power oil a firmer basis, and turned his first attention to 
the conquest of the Deckan. JIe had there many old connexions 
both with the Mussulmans and the Marattas. 

Immediately on his revolt lie marched to the Nerbadda. By in- 
a.d. i - 20, triguo and money be obtained possession of the fort of 
Asirghar, and procured the junction of several officers of 
,w ldl u the province. JTe was pursued from Hindustan by a force 
“is under Dilawer Khan (a Seiad of Kara), and another 
J™™ * n thc under A'lam Ali Khan (the nephew of the usurping bro- 
IX. feats tiio thers) was awaiting him at Aurangabad. Taking advan- 
tage of the impetuous character of Dilawer, he drew him 
into an engagement before he could be supported by his colleague, 
A p irJOf and totally defeated him in a battle fought near Bm-lian- 

jmc. ' j n \ r . Dilawer Kli&n himself was among the slain. He 
then turned against Adam Ali, whose force, though weakened by 
the desertion of some chiefs gained by As'of Jail, was still very 
powerful. A battle took place at Ballapur in Berar, in which largo 
a I*. 1720, & bodies of Marattas were engaged on both sides, and which 
.auy. terminated in the defeat and death of A'lam Ali. 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, though 


j\Lmn at secretly agreeable to th (3 emperor and many of the no- 
udw. bility, filled the minds of reflecting men with dismal fore- 

bodings of the min of the empire. This gloom was rendered deeper 
among a superstitious people by a violent earthquake which oc- 
curred about this time,, and seemed to threaten the existence of 
the capital ; and in these depressing circumstances the brothers 
betrayed those signs of irresolution which are often the forerunners 
of great calamities. 

Mohammed Shall (tutored by his mother) had caro/ully avoided 
Prudent any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently waited for 
Mohammed 8ome change of circumstances favourable to the assertion 
sh&h. 0 f jug own authority. Ho now began with the utmost 
secrecy, to deliberate* wliSt could be done to accelerate his deliver- 
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ance. His counsellor in this dangerous undertaking was Mohammed 
Amin KMn, one of the noblemen who had deserted Fa- n isi)lanfl 
rokhsfr when he proved a traitor to his own cause, and thc 
who had since adhered to the Seiads, though full of 
envy and disgust at their power and arrogance. He was in Ava{n KMn - 
thc habit of conversing in Turki with Mohammed, and by means of 
that language, which was unknown to Indian Seiads, he was able to 
ascertain the sentiments of the emperor, although closely sur- 
rounded by the c|nnexions and creatures of the brothers. Hints in- 
terchanged in this manner paved the way to more private communi- 
cations, and a party was gradually formed, the second place in which 
was occupied by S&dat KMn, originally a merchant of sfidutKMu. 
Khorasan, who had risen to a military command, and was the pro- 
genitor of the present kings of Oud. These combinations, however 
secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in the minds of 
the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about the manner of dis- 
posing of the emperor during the approaching contest with Asof 
Jail. It was at length decided that Iloson Ali should ho^haii 
march to the Deckan, and should carry the emperor and ® Asof 
some of the suspected nobles along with J^im, while VlytLo 
Abdullah should remain at Delhi, and v itch over the cmperor 
interests of his family at home. 

After jnuch hesitation the brothers quitted Agra, and each 
marched off towards his destined station. The separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for executing 
their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hosen Ali, and 
Mir Ileider, a savage Calmuc, who (though a man of some rank in 
his own country) was ready for the most desperate enterprise, was 
pitched on to strike the blow. He waited for his victim as h# passed 
in his palankin, and attracted his attention by holding up a peti- 
tion. Hosen Ali made a sign to his attendants to allow Ijim to 
approach, and was about to read the petition, when Mir Aoussin.'i- 
H eider plunged his dagger into his body. The blow ah. 0 
was fatal; Hos6n Ali rolled out a corpse from the oppo- (xu.wt;’ 
site side of the palankin, and Mir Ileider was eut to pieces zn-ilfc? 
in an instant by the fury of the attendsmts. The death of this 
powerful minister threw the whole camp into commotion. A fierce 
conflict took place between his adherents, many ol* whom were 
Seiads like himself, and the partisans of the conspirators, who were 
joined by mfmbers whose only object was to protect the emperor. 
Mohammed was with some difficulty prevailed on to show himself 
at the head of his own friends, and his appearance materially con- 
tributed to decide the fate of the day. The party of the Seiads 
was driven from the field, and many of its members, with 
* 2 it 2 , 
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The emperor all the neutral part of the army, made their submission 
government, to the emperor. 

The intelligence of this event reached Abdallah Kh&n before lie 
nifflcuif entered Delhi. Painful as it was in itself it #as as alarm- 
AiXiitth 0f ing in its consequences. Abdullah had now to oppose 
Khdn ' his sovereign without either right or any popular pretext 
in his favour ; and ho was made aware of his situation by the im- 
mediate breaking out of disturbances in the country around him. 
no sets up a But his energy rose with his danger, bjh proclaimed one 
new emperor. 0 f f] ie p r j nces confined at Delhi king, conferred offices 
and dignities in his name, and applied himself with vigour to 
strengthening his cause by securing the services of troops and 
officers. 

Few men of rank adhered to him ; but by means of high pay he 
Assembles drew together a large, though ill-disciplined, army. He 
an army. mare ] ief i j n little more than a fortnight after his bro- 
ther’s death, and was joined as he advanced by Choraman, the raja 
of the Jits, and by many of his brother’s soldiers who deserted after 
having submitted to the emperor. On the other hand, Mohammed 
was reinforced by the arrival of 4000 horse, hastily sent forward by 
Raja J ei Sing, and of some chiefs of the Roliilla Afghdns. The 
a.d. mo, armies met between Agra and Delhi. Abdullah was de- 
feated and taken prisoner; his life was spared* probably 
Moharram. from respect for his sacred lineage. Mohammed Shall 
is defeated immediately proceeded to Delhi, which he entered in 

and taken J L , 

prisoner.. great pomp, and celebrated Ins emancipation by an exten- 
Nov. or Dec. ; sive distribution of offices and rewards. Mohammed 
safer. * Amin was made vizir ; but he had scarcely entered on his 
sudden death office, when he was taken ill, and died in a few hours, 
tiled Amfn, In most cases, the sudden death of a prime minister would 
a!r have been attributed to poison ; but in this instance there 

was a manner of accounting for it stfl more acceptable to 
itabiai Awai. the popular lo vo of wonder. An impostor had made his ap- 
pearance at Delhi some years before, who produced a new scripture, 
written in a language of his own invention, framed from those spoken 
in ancient Persia, and had founded a sect in wliieh the teachers were 
called Bekuks and the disciples Feribuds. He had become so con- 
siderable at the accession of Mohammed, that the new vizir sent a 
party of soldiers to apprehend him. Before he was taken into cus- 
tody, the vizir was seized with a violent illness, and liis family, in 
alarm, endeavoured by presents and entreaties to avert the anger of 
the holy man. The Bcki'ik boldly avowed the miracle, but said his 
shaft, once shot, could nt$, be recalled. He was nevertheless left 
undisturbed, and lived for some years after. 
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The office of vizir was only filled by a temporary substitute, being 
ultimately designed for Asof J&h. » 

Meanwhile, every day brought some fresh proof of the decline of 
the monarchy. The government of Guzerdt had been con- Rajud de^ 
ferred on Rdja Ajit Sing as a reward for his adherence to monarchy., 
the Seiads ; the addition of that of Ajmfr had been secretly promised 
by Mohammed, as the price of his friendship or neutrality in the 
contest between himself and those brothers, and a grant for life of 
both government had been delivered to him under the royal seal. 
In spite of these *ngagom ents, A jit was now removed from Guzerdt ; 
and although his deputy, a Rajput, endeavoured to keep possession 
by force, he was driven out by the Mussulmans of the province, and 
compelled to take refuge with his master at Jodpftr. Ajit Sing, on 
this, occupied Ajmir with a large army of Rdjputs, took and plun- 
dered Narn<51, and advanced his parties to Rewari, within fifty miles 
of Delhi. All attempts to check his progress had been rendered 
ineffectual by the dissensions of the generals ordered against liim, 
and their reluctance to undertake the duty ; and when, at last, tho 
commander-in-chief moved out to protect the capital, he was glad 
to agree to the terms originally proposed by Ajit, that lie AiDi m i, 
should submit to the loss of Guzerdt on condition of A H - 1133 - 
being confirmed in Ajmir. 2 

Soon after tins, Asof JMi arrived at Delhi, and took possession of 
the office of vizir. Though ho had for some time been Asof .rau 
apprized of his appointment, he thought it of more im- ™ m2 
portance to secure his independence in the Dcckan than 
to seize on the authority held out to him at the capital. Babiusftni. 
He had been engaged in many transactions with the Marattas, who 
wore rapidly assuming the form of a regular government, and it was 
not till he had settled affairs in that quarter to his satisfaction that 
he repaired to Delhi. lie found the court in a state of indolence of 
the utmost weakness and disorder. The emperor was t ^ em i )e,,or - 
given up to pleasure ; his favourite advisers were young men of the 
same pursuits, and his mistress had such an ascendency Hi S favour- 
over him, that she was allowed to keep liis private signet, ites ‘ 
and to use it at her discretion. This state, of tilings gave iii 8 disiiko to 
great disgust to Asof Jdh, brought up at tho austere court Asof J4h * 
of Jfirangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for intrigue, both able 
and willing to conduct a vigorous administration: but he had 
neither tli^ boldness nor the power to seize the government by 
force : and he made no progress in gaining the confidence of the 
emperor, who felt himself constrained by liis grave manners, and 
importuned by his attempts to draw attention to public business, 

1 Soir Mutukhcrln. Tod’s Jlajasthan. 
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and who 1 m< 1 no greater pleasure than to see his antiquated dress 
yjid formal courtesy burlesqued by his own dissolute companions. 

After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and his 
favourites thought they had devised a plan free them- 
selves from their troublesome counsellor. Heider Culi, 
Ouzerut. the governor of Guzer&t, though one of the principal 
actors in the revolution which restored the royal authority, was 
offensive to the cabal for fiis proud and inflexible disposition ; and 
they hoped, by embroiling him with Asof Jah, tli$t both might bo 
rendered more dependent on the court. They accordingly directed 
Heider Culi to give up liis government to Asof J&h ; on which the 
former chief, as they expected, repaired to his station, and made 
Queiis the ready to defend his possession of it by force of arms. But ' 
IXS!™* this deep-laid scheme ended in sudden disappointment ; 
me,uof the f° r their subtle adversary so well employed his talents 
province. f or intrigue and corruption, that his rival’s army deserted 
almost in a body, and he speedily returned to Delhi* strengthened 
by tlie addition of a rich province to his former exorbitant coimnand. 

No event of importance succeeded to Asof Jail’s return, except 
Expedition the murder of the deputy governor of Agra by the Jats ; 
jSsof lh0 on which Itaja Jei Sing, 3 the old enemy of that people, 
lihartpdr. wag appointed governor of Agra for the purpose of re- 
venging the outrage?. Choraman, the agsd raja of the Jats, hap- 
pened to die during the expedition ; and Jdi Sing, by dexterously 
supporting his nephew against his son and successor, brought about 
a division among the Jats, and at last placed the nephew in posses- 
sion on condition of his paying tribute to Delhi. 

The mutual aversion of the emperor and his vizir were not di- 
Disgust of niinished after the return of the minister ; and it was pro- 
Aswf Jah. bably, at the moment, a relief to Mohammed, when Asof 

He resigns Jah, after securing his safety, by removing, on some pre- 
aid^tfoir* teiice, from the capital, sent in his resignation and marched 
JJcSL off for the Deckan. But this measure amounted, in 

aj>. 1723 , reality, to a declaration of independence, and was viewed 

hi that light by the emperor himself, who, although he 
Muhurram. gr ac i ous ]y accepted Asof Jill’s resignation, and conferred 
on him the highest titles that could be held by a subject, did not 
inHtigates eror on that account remit his activo hostility. He sent o|0fers 
2522^ to Mobdriz Khan, the local governor of Heider&bdd, to 
BeSoMd, en deavour to dispossess the viceroy and assime the go- 
to supplant* yemment of the whole Deckan in his stead. Mobiriz 


He resigns 
his office, < 
and sets off 
for tho 
iJcckan. 

A j). 1723, 
October ; 
A.u. 113C, 
Muhurram. 


3 Khrifi Khan. Scott’s Deckan, vol. ii. the “ Seir Mut&kherin ; ” but probably all 
p. 187. Briggs and Grant Duffjpako it on one authority. 

Ajit Sing, as does the old translation of 
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entered zealously on the task imposed on him; and by the 
sanction of the emperor’s name, joined to liis own influence and tlft) 
enmity of individuals to his rival, he succeeded in collecting a 
powerful arny. Asof Jdh, always more inclined to art than /or ce, 
protracted his negotiations for several months, during which lie 
endeavoured to sow sedition among Mobdriz’s adherents. As he 
made little progress in this mode of hostility, he at last came to 
open war, and soon gained a decided victory over Mobariz, MoM riz 
who lost his lifesin the battle. As the emperor had not Jnd S. 
avowed the attack: which he had instigated, Asof Jdh, not A . n . 
to be outdone in dissimulation, sent the head of Mobdriz 
to court with his own congratulations on the extinction of MoLarram - 
tlio rebellion. He then fixed his residence at Heiderdbdd; and, 
though he continued to send honorary presents on fixed occa- 
sions, to the emperor, he thenceforth conducted himself, in other re- 
spects, as an independent prince. 

But, although he was beyond the reach of attack from his former 
sovereign, he was by no means equally secure from his Asof jah's 
neighbours the Marattas. Their power, being now con- f ho 
ccntrated and in able hands, was too great for any resist- Mftrattas * 
anco that he could oppose to it, and all the 1 refinements of his artful 
policy were for a time employed to divert it from himself and to 
turn it against his enemies at Delhi. 

The change in the state of the Maratta government had been 
gradually brought about during a considerable period, cwisoiida- 
and requires to be taken up from the commencement. 

Thougli Sdlio had been set up as raja by the Moguls, it vornmellt ‘ 
suited the policy of Asof Jdh, during his first government of the 
Deckan (a.d. 1713 to a.d. 1716), to assist his rival, Samba, at that 
time the weaker of the competitors. Other circumstances tended, 
soon after, to depress the party of Sdlio, who would never \uive re- 
covered his superiority, but for the abilities of bis minister, Bdlaji 
Wiswandt. 

This person (the founder of the Bramin dynasty of Pcshwas) was 
the hereditary accountant of a village in the Concan. He Wl * 
afterwards entered into the service of a chief of the Jadu ptfshwa. 
family, whence he was transferred to that of the rdja. He (list in - 
guiSfecd hi ms elf by many services ; the most important of which 
was his bringing over A'ngria (a powerful chief as well as 
famous pirafte), in the Concan, from the side of Samba to that of 
Sdlio. 

His merits were at length rewarded witli the office of pdshwa, at 
that time the second in the state ; the pirti nidhf, or delegate of the 
raja , being the first. 
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It was through his means that the cession of territory and tribute 
was obtained from Hos6n Ali Kh&n (a.d. 1717), and he was joint 
commander of the Maratta force that accompanied that minister to 
Delhi. At tffat time S&ho (without in other respects laying aside 
the titles or the independence assumed by liis predecessors) was con- 
tent, in his intercourse with the Mogul court, to acknowledge him- 
self a vassal of the empire. It was professedly in this quality that 
his troops accompanied Hosen Ali ; and the fall of that chief did 
not necessarily make any change in their relation to the govern- 
ment. Under this view Balaji remained at Delhrafter the death of 
Farokhsir, and ultimately obtained a ratification of the treaty by 
Estabiishca Mohammed Sh&h (a.d. 1720). This recognition of his 
m?n®°of rn " authority, together with other advantages, had established 
SlUl0 ’ the ascendency of Saho over his rival ; and B&laji, before 

Dies. his death, (which happened in October, 1720), had the 

satisfaction of seeing him placed above the assaults of enemies, cither 
foreign or domestic. + 

The cessions by the treaty having given legality to what before 
cited re veni e was m ere robbery, enabled Bdlaji to introduce some degree 
system. enu of order into the Maratta mode of collection. It appears 
extraordinaiy, at first sight, that he did not prefer a solid territorial 
possession to assignments on other proprietors, such as the chout and 
sirdesmuki ; or that he did not, at least, consolidate those dues, by 
throwing those on the same territory into one head, and uniting it 
with the land revenue where that also belonged to the Marattas. 
His motives. But it was by no means his object to simplify the claims 
of his government. He knew, from the relative power of the parties, 
that the raja would be a gainer in all disputed points with the Mo- 
guls, and was more anxious to obtain a pretext for interference and 
encroachment over an extensive territory than clearly defined rights 
within ja small one. In furtherance of this policy, he claimed, as 
chout, one fourth of the permanent revenue fixed by Todar Mai and 
Malik Amber, of which but a small portion was now realized from 
the exhausted country ; and, although he did not enforce this prin- 
ciple to its full extent, it still served to keep his claim undefined. 
It was not in dealing ?vith the Moguls alone that he profited by 
keeping up this system of confusion : by granting the chout and sir- 
dismuld to different persons, and even inventing new subdivisions, 
so as to admit of further partition, he parcelled out the revenues of 
every district among several Maratta chiefs ; so that wMe each had ' 
an interest in increasing the contributions to the general stock, none 
had a compact property such as might render him independent of 
tb| government. The iidjicacy produced in the affairs of the Ma- 
rfttta chiefs, by these innumerable fractions of revenue, led to another 
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effect that BAlaji had quite as much at heart : it threw them en- 
tirely into the hands of their Bramin agents, and strengthened tile 
peshwa’s power by increasing that of his cast. But, though this 
system of subdivision was general, it was not universal ; some* chiefs 
had already landed possessions in the old territory; and similar 
grants, more or less extensive, continued to be made from special 
favour. Every chief required a village or two for his head-quarters, 
and all were anxious to possess the government claims on those of 
which they wer^matives or hereditary officers. 

BAlaji WiswanAth was succeeded by his son, BAji RAo, the 
ablest of all the Bramin dynasty, and of all the Maratta b *ji r&o 
nation, except Sevaji. BAji RAo did not at once enjoy p<5b1iw<l 
the whole authority that had been possessed by his 
father. He had a powerful rival in the pirti nidhi, and p 011 ^* 
the interests of those politicians were not more opposed than their 
opinions. The pirti nidhi was sincerely apprehensive of the effects 
of a further diffusion of the Maratta power; and he strenuously 
contended for the necessity of consolidating the rAja’s present 
possessions, suppressing civil jjiscord, and acquiring a firm hold 
on the countries in the south of the peninsula, before attempting 
to make any conquests in Hindostan. BAji RAo took a wiser as 
well as bolder view. He saw that the hordes of predatory horse, 
who were so useful in an enemy’s country, would bo utterly un- 
governable at home ; and that it was only by forming an army, 
and establishing a military command, that an efficient internal 
government could be brought into existence. lie therefore coun- 
selled an immediate invasion of the northern provinces, and 
pointed out the inward weakness of the Mogul empire, which was 
nowhere so rotten as at the core : “ Let us strike,” said he, 
“the withered trunk, and the branches will fall of themselves.” 
The eloquence and earnestness with wliich he pressed lii^ advice 
overcame all the doubts of the rAja; and when urged by BAji 
RAo to allow him to carry his standard beyond the Nerbadda, he 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm, “ You shall plant it on HemalAya .” 4 

The results of these debates gave BAji RAo a preponderance in 
the councils of the rAja, and his ascendency daily increased from 
the necessity for his assistance. Though SAho was not character of 
destitute of abilities, .his education in a Mussulman so- SAho * 
raglio was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
mind; while BAji RAo, bom in a camp and trained up or 1*0111*0. 
a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Maratta 
horseman with an enlarged judgment and extensive knowledge. 


4 Grant DufT, and Maratta MSS. quoted by that author, vol. i. p. 482-486. 
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Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly class, his temper 
\ftis ardent and his manner frank ; he never flinched from fatigue 
or danger, and could make a meal of dry grain rubbed out of the 
husks»between his hands as he rode along on a march. 

' His designs on the northern provinces were aided by the Moguls 
themselves. Shortly before the battle with MoMriz, Asof J&h 
was removed from his governments of Malwa and Guzer&t. K&ja 
Girdhar was appointed to the former province, and found no dif- 
Mji Rdo ra- Acuity in occupying it, wliilo the trooj/ were drawn off 
vugesMiiiwa. ^he contest in the Dcckan; but was unable to defend 
it from the inclusions of Baji ltao ; and in Guzerdt, Hamid KMn, 
Asofs uncle, not only offered a strenuous resistance himself, but 
Obtains a directly called in the aid of the Marattas. In return, 
2 o*lSvimor be gave up to them the chout and sirddsmuki of the 
of GuzcrdtJ 1 country under him; and Sirbuland Klidn, the lawful 
a.d. H25, governor, though successful in expelling Hamid, was, 
a.h. ii38. after a long struggle, obliged to confirm the grant. 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, Asof J dll's power 
tmlnS'uie was now SQ we ^ established in the Deckan, that he 
thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce that 
rattas. of liis formidable neighbours. For tliis purpose he again 
availed himself of their internal dissensions. Ho first applied 
himself to the pirti nidlii, and by his means had nearly concluded 
a treaty, by which the chout and sirdesmuki on the country round 
his new capital were to be commuted for a territorial cession and 
a fixed pecuniary payment ; but Baji lido, faithful to liis system 
of indefinite claims, and no doubt offended by the interference 
of his old rival, gave his decided opposition to the execution of 
the agreement; and Asof gained nothing by the negotiation, ex- 
cept the advantage of exasperating the jealousies of the Maratta 
minister’s. 

His next attempt of the same nature was >f more importance. 
Samba, the claimant to the Maratta tlirone, though eclipsed by 
the superior fortune of Sdlio, had fixed the seat of his government 
at Cdlapiir, and retained the southern part of the dominions of 
his family, while he continued to assert his claim to the whole. 
Asof Jdh, without formally espousing his cause, affected to # be in 
doubt to whom he ought to pay the money ^lue from liis country 
to the Marattas, and called on the parties to exhibit the grounds 
of their respective claims. This demand was highly Vesented by 

and oMDr" ®^bo, and his anger found a willing instrument in Bdji 
ndkccoii ^ ^ 10 eu< ^ ^ ie rain y season, the pishwa invaded 

oSsioiw. Asofs territoriQgj and first tjireatened Burh&npur ; but 
a.h] mo.’ .when Asof JAB (now openly joined by Samba) moved 
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to the relief of that city, BAji Edo changed the direction of his 
inarch, made a rapid incursion into GuzerAt (where the client liafl 
not at that time been confirmed), and after ravaging the province 
with lire and sword, returned with equal celerity to the Dpjckun. 
He now laid waste the country round Asofs army, and so strait- 
ened his supplies, by tho usual Maratta means, that he was obliged 
to renounce his connexion with Samba, and to concede some other 
advantages to the Maratta government. After this adjustment, BAji 
Edo crossed the ^ferbadda to ravage Mdlwa, and to extort A>u . ]729( 
Sirbuland Kli&nV confirmation of his predecessor’s grant A - H - 11U - 2 - 
of the chout of Guzerat. • 

During his absence tho pirti nidh i surprised and defeated Samba, 
and at last compelled him to sign a treaty acknowledging Accmumoda- 
Sdho’s right to the whole Maratta countiy except a tract w! 

round Colapdr, bounded on the west by the sea. This riVftl Saml,a * 
portion he was himself to retain, with the title of rdja, and the 
same dignity as that assumed by Sdlio. Though this A . D . mo , 
success raised tho reputation of the pirti nidlii, it did not AJI * 1142 * 
enable him to enter the lists with the pcsliwa, and Asof was obliged 
to look out for some other instrument to disturb the Maratta go- 
vernment. 

He found one in the head of the family of D&b&ri, the hereditary 
senapati or commander-in-chief. This leader had been Konovmi la- 
the principal means of establishing the Maratta power in SlSjal! 
GuzerAt, and saw with indignation the fruit of his labours 
carried off by another. His jealousy derived additional .^J ttratta 
bitterness from the ascendency acquired by the pcsliwa, GuztvClL 
who now conducted the government without the least control on 
the part of the raja. Incited by these feelings, and the promise 
of powerful co-operation from Asof JAh, DAbAri assembled Marches *» 
an army of 35,000 men, and set out for the Deckan, with r^wa. 
the professed object of delivering the raja from the tliraldom of 
his minister. 

BAji EAo had not an equal force at liis disposal ; but what ho 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the advan- j* 
tage of promptitude in acting against a ^combination. 

Without allowing time for Asof JAh to declare himself, ftndkiiu*d. 
he crossed the Nerbadda, entered GuzerAt, and encountered DAbari 
not far from Barodra. Tho superiority of his veterans a.d. mi, 
over DAbAri’s# less experienced troops decided the victory aaiIm, 
in his favour, and he used it witli prudence and moder- 
ation. DAbAri having fallen in the action, he conferred 
his office, in the rAja’s name, on his son, and left liim Guzerdt 
in possession of tho Maratta rights of Guzerat on condition of 
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Lis paying half the produce, through the phhwa, to the govern- 
ment. As the son was an infant, his mother was appointed liis 
guardian, and Guzerat was to be administered in his behalf by 
Pilaji # Geikwdr, an adherent of his father’s, and ancestor of the 
Geikwdr family that still rules in Guzerdt. 

Most of the other great Maratta families had also their origin 
SnSiiesVf 16 a before this time. When Bdji Rdo began his 

PiiAr, h<si- incursions into Malwa he crave commands to U'daii Puar. 

car and 0 0 7 

siudia. Malhdr Rdo Holcar, and Ranaji Sindip,. The first of 
these was a chief before his connexion with the^peshwa : he soon 
acquired a terfltory about Dhar, on the borders of Guzerat and 
Mdlwa ; but never rose to such power as his colleagues or their 
descendants. H61ear was a shepherd on the Nira, south of Piina ; 
and Sindia, though of a respectable family near Sattdra, was in 
such abject poverty as to be a menial servant of Baji Rdo’s. These 
chiefs, and others of this period, were no longer adventurers warring 
at the head of their own retainers, but officers of the pdshwa, com- 
manding divisions of lux troops, and acting under lux commission. 

Baji Rdo had now the means of punishing the machinations of 
J^mpromiso Asof Jdh; but both parties began to perceive the advan- 
tages of a mutual good understanding : Baji Rdo saw how 
Jab. much his supremacy at home would be endangered, during 
remote expeditions, by the enmity of so powerful, and so insidious a 
neighbour ; and Asof, besides other grounds of apprehension, felt 
by no means secure that the emperor might not revenge his defi- 
ance of the royal authority by transferring the vice-royalty to the 
peshwa, in whose hands such a title would not be inoperative. Ac- 
cordingly, not long after Bdji Rdo’s return, the two usurpers en- 
tered into a secret compact, by which it was settled that Asof 
should support the government of Bdji Rdo, while tlie.other carried 
his arms into Mdhva, and pushed his conquests over the emperor’s 
remaining dominions. 

Baji Rdo had, at this period, strong motives of his own for ex- 
»ngcrf bhl tending his views in the country beyond the Ncrbadda. 
Marw&r, Immediately after his departure from Guzerat, the court 
Guzerat. of Delhi refysed to ratify the grant of chout, removed 
Sirbuland Klidn from* the government, ana conferred it on Ablii 
Sing, rdja of Jodptir. 

The appointment of an independent prince to such a charge would 
have been objectionable at any time ; and the profligate character 
of Abhi Sing, who had acquired liis power by the murder of his 
father, Ajit, 6 did not promise much fidelity on his part ; but he pos- 
sessed resources not enjoyed by the Mogul government, and seemed 

5 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 91. 
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able by liis own means, both to expel Sirbuland^and to defend the 
province against the Marattas. * 

The first of these objects was attained in one camjjaign ; the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment Pilaji Ceik- A.D>mo. 
wdr, though driven out of Barodra, still continued so formidable that 
the unprincipled Abhi Sing saw no means of overcoming A .r>. 1732. 
him except by procuring his assassination. This crime only 
roused the indignation of the Marattas, without weakening 
their power. T son and brother of Pilaji appeared in w&r. 
greater force than ever, and not only ravaged Guzerdt JJ® 
themselves, but raised all the surrounding hill tril)es of rat(as - 
Bliils and Ciilis, and threw the whole province into revolt and con- 
fusion. While the Rajput prince was completely occupied by these 
disturbances, the Geikwdrs mado a sudden irruption into his here- 
ditary territory, and penetrated to the neighbourhood of Jodpur 
itself. This attack, and the threatening aspect of the Abusing 
Maratta force in Mdlwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw Marwur. 
to his own principality, and the deputy whom he left in Guzordt 
could make but a feeble stand against the Marattas. 

The affairs of that nation were not less prosperous in Mdlwa. 
Gfrdhar Sing, the governor of that provir. e, had fallen in a battlo 
with Bdji Edo’s officers (in 1729) ; and his nephew, Deia Ram, who 
succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant resistance till this time, 
was defeated by Cliimnaji, the pcsliwa’s brother, and lost his life in 
the battle. AJ >- ma - 

When Bdji Edo entered Mdlwa in person (1732), the government 
was in the hands of Mohammed Khan Bangasli, an Afghan 
chief, who was also governor of Allalidbdd. He was at mIiwh. 
that period employed against a raja in Bundelcand, which lay be- 
tween his two provinces ; and the rdja, reduced to extremities, had 
recourse to the aid of the Marattas. Bdji lido immediately vpbeyed 
the summons, came suddenly on Mohammed Klidn, and before long 
compelled him to take refuge in a fort. The government of Delhi 
was too weak to afford liim any relief, and I 10 must have surrendered 
at discretion, but for the exertions of his own family. His wife 
sent her veil (the strongest appeal to Afghdi# honour) to her country- 
men in Roliilcand. His son put himself at the head of the volun- 
teers thus assembled, and by these means he was delivered from his 
difficulties and escorted to Allahdbdd. But this rescue of his person 
did nothing for his province. The rdia of Bundelcand obtains poa- 
ceded the territory of Jansi on the Jamna in return for Bnndt-icaud. 
the services of Bdji Edo ; and afterwards, at his death, left him 
rights in Bundelcand, which in time led to the occupation of the 
whole of that country by the Marattas. 
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Mohammed Ivhdn’s ill success procured his removal from Malwa, 
rfnd the province was conferred on Raja Jei Sing of Amber. 

This prince, whose love of science makes him one of the most 
il * 1 v^eVoy 118 remar k a hle persons of his nation, was by no means so dis- 
oAfAiwa. tinguished for his firmness or decision. His hereditary 
connection with the Marattas, although not sufficient to induce 
liim to betray his trust, facilitated an accommodation after he found 
a . d . 1734. resistance desperate ; and the result was, that in the suc- 
nis tacit Bur- cecding year, he surrendered his provide to the pesliwa, 
province to with tlio tacit concurrence of the emperor, on whose be- 
me Marattas. ] la [fy ie territoiy was still to be held. 

But if tlie Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance from 
Bdji Jiao by concession, they knew little of him or his nation ; for 
though he for a time turned his attention to the internal affairs of 
the Deckan, he continued to press the formal cession of the ehout 
and sirdesmuki of Malwa and Guzerdt, and directed the chiefs 
whom he had left behind him to carry their incursions up to Agra. 
The Moguls on their part made great demonstrations, and sent out 
unwieldy and feebly-conducted armies, whose operations served only 
to expose them to the contempt of the enemy. 

After some lapse of time Bdji Kao again took up the negotiation 
itfji ado in- in person; and in proportion as the progress of it dis- 
demunds. closed the weakness of his adversaries, lie continued to riso 
a.d. j n hi s demands, until at length he insisted on the grant of 

ajdgir, comprising the province of Malwa and all the country south 
of the Chambal, together with the holy cities of Mattra, Allahdbdd, 
and Benares. The emperor, though all liis attempts at open resist- 
ance proved futile, was not reduced quite so low as to submit to 
such terms. He endeavoured to pacify the Marattas by minor 
sacrifices, and those they accepted without receding from their great 
Further cej object. Among the concessions were a right to levy tribute 

emperor. on the Rdjpiits, and to increase tha* already due from the 

territories of Asof J all. These were, doubtless, given with a view 
to embroil the Marattas with the last-named powers, and they did 
Alarm of not quite fail of their purpose ; for Asof Jdh began to per- 

Abof j&h. ceive that he ?vas pushing his present^policy too far, and 

that he had now as much to fear from the weakness of the emperor, 
as he formerly had from his enmity. At the same time lie was 
assiduously courted by the cabinet of Delhi, who no longer looked 
on him as a rebellious subject, but as a natural ally, capable of 
rescuing them from the danger that hung over them. 

The result of this state of circumstances was to determine Asof 
cuod to the' ^ a ^ support^he emperor ; but while he was engaged in 
emperor. these deliberations, Bdji Rdo was advancing towards the 
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capital. By the time he had himself arrived within forty miles of 
Agra his light troops were ravaging the country beyond the J amna, 
under the command of Mai bar liao H61car ; and wkile so employed 
they were attacked and driven back on the main body by S&dat 
Klidn, governor of Oud, who with a spirit very unlike his contem- 
poraries, issued from his own province to defend that adjoining. 
This check, which was magnified into a great victory, and accom- 
panied by reports of the retreat to the Deckan of the whole Maratta 
army, only stimu^ited Baji liao to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he 
said himself) to snow the emperor that he was still in Ilindostan. 
An array had been sent out to oppose him under the vizir, Kami* u 
din Kh&n. While it lay inactive near Mattra, B&ji lido suddenly 
quitted the Jauma, passed oft* about fourteen miles to 
the right of the Mogul army, and, advancing by prodi- 
gious marches, all at once presented himself before the a.ii. in 9 . 
gates of Delhi. 

The consternation produced by his appearance may easily be 
imagined ; but as his object was to intimidate, and not provoke 
the emperor, he forbore from further aggression, and endeavoured 
to prevent the destruction of the suburbs. He was unable entirely 
to restrain the devastation of his followers, : id he made that a pre- 
text for drawing off to some distance from the city. This retrograde 
movement induced the Moguls to attempt a sally, and they were 
driven back into the town with heavy loss. By this time, n« retreats, 
however, the vizir had been joined by Sadat Klitin, and was on bis 
march to relieve the capital ; and Baji liao deemed it prudent to 
commence his retreat, a step involving no dishonour, according to 
the Maratta rules of war. His intention, at the time, was to liavo 
crossed the Jamna lower down, and to have plundered the country 
between that river and the Ganges ; but the approach of the rainy 
season, and the advance of Asof Jah, determined him to return at 
once to the Deckan, where his presence was also required ££ 
for other objects. After the peshwa’s retreat Asof dali ArrjvHiiof 
pursued his march to Delhi, and was invested with full at Demi. . 

] lowers to call out all the resources of the state ; while the govern- 
ments of Malwa and Guzerat were conferred on his eldest sou, 
Gh&zi u din. But to so low a point was the power of the empiro 
reduced, that, with all the means at his disposal, he could only com- 
plete the army under liis personal command to the number of 
34,000 men. * 

He was, however, furnished with a fine train of artillery, and 
supported by a reserve under the command of Safdar 
Jung, the nephew of Sadat Khan of Oud. With this ^ Kdo - 
force ho advanced to Seronj, wliile Baji Kilo crossed the Nerbadda 
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at the head of an army said by himself to be 80,000 strong, and pro- 
bably superior in numbers to that of Asof Jdh. 6 This disparity 
ought not"to have deterred the Mogul general from an engagement ; 
for tlio Marattas had never been formidable in pitched battles ; and 
with them, more even than with other enemies, it was of importance 
to assume a superiority at the commencement of a campaign. Asof 
Jail, on the contrary, probably from reliance on his artillery, as 
well as the caution natural to his disposition and his advanced age, 
determined to await an attack in a favourable situAion, close to the 
a.d. 1738 fort of B6pal. The strength of liis position availed him 
January. nothing against such an enemy : the Mara tt ns laid waste 
by D^uio, the country round him, intercepted his supplies, attacked 
near ; ever y detachment that attempted to show itself beyond 
its lines, and completely broke off the communication between him 
and his reserve. 

The effects of these operations so straitened Asof J&h, '( fiat at the 
end of a* month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt a retreat 
towards the north. He had probably lost many of his cattle, and, 
although he left his baggage at Bdpdl, he had still a heavy train to 
drag along with him. ILis movements, in such circumstances, wero 
slow, and were further impeded by the Marattas ; though deterred 
by his artillery from attempting a general attack, they harassed 
liim with rockets, and liung on his rear with their cavalry, until, 
after some marches at the rate of three or four miles a-day, he was 
obliged to submit to his late, and enter into terms with the pcslnva. 
and con- By this convention, he engaged to cede all the country 
make tfroat from the Ncrbadda to the Chambal, (including all Malwa), 
thecmpcror's and to use his best endeavours to procure from the em- 
aTi 738 l )er °r a confirmation of the cession, and a payment of fifty 
February; laCS of rupees. 7 

kamzw Asof Jdh was then permitted to pursue his retreat to 
Delhi, and Baji lido took possession of his cor piests : but before lie 
could receive the promised confirmation from the emperor, the pro- 
gress of the transaction was arrested by one of those tremendous 
visitations which, for a time, render men insensible to all other 
considerations. r ' 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay which 
invasion of ■ had on former occasions invited the invasions of Tamerlane 
nfidir sh&h. an j ]}£ber ; and a train of events in Persia led to a similar 
attack from that country. • 


6 According to the present way of seldom be found to imply more than 
speaking among the Marattas, *^!ak fouj,” 10,000 or 15,000 fighting men. 

which ought to mean 1 00,000 f horse, will 7 500,000/. 
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The family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years (about 
the usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a state r^vio™ • 

11 i iii transactions 

of corruption and decay, and was at last dethroned by the ip 
Afghans of Caudal iiir. . » 

An account lias already been given of the north-eastern portion 
of the Afgh&n nation ; 8 but the western tribes, who were western 
the actors in the revolution in Persia, differ from those Argbd,iS ‘ 
describe^ in more points than one. 

Their country & on the high table-land 9 which is supported on 
the east by tlie mmmtains of Sdliman, and separated by them from 
the plain on the Indus. On the north, a similar bulwark is formed 
by the range anciently called Caucasus, which overlooks the low 
level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea. 10 The part of this table- 
land westward of Herat, belongs to the Persians; and that eastward 
of the same city, to the Afghans. 

There are fertile plains in this tract, and on the most extensive of 
them are the cities of Cabul, Oliazni, Candahar, and Herat; 11 but 
ilie greater part consists of high downs, ill suited to agriculture, and 
• nhabited by pastoral tribes, who live in tents They have the same 
government and the same ehai actor as tlfc north-eastern Afghans, 
except that they are much less turbulent a 1 J contentious. In the 
pastoral tracts, the Afghans are almost unmixed; but a great part 
of tlie population of the plains, including the cities, consists of 
Ta jiks, who speak Persian, and are the same people that occupy 
similar situations in Persia and Transoxiana. 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian and Indian 
lungs. The Afghan tribes remained independent; though those 
ueur the possessions of the two great monarchies must no doubt havo 
been influenced by their power. 12 The greatest of tlie ouiijois. 
western tribes wens the Chiljeis, who inhabited the country round 
Candahar, and the Abddlis, 13 whoso original seat was in Ai*«jis(or 
the mountains of Chor, but who chiefly resided at the 
time now spoken of in the country round Herat. # These trih^gf were 
always rivals, and often at war with each oilier. 

During tlie reign of Shall Hosen (the last of the Safa vis) tlie 
(Ihiljcis had given such offem*e to Persia as g to provoke a K L . V( .it of tho 
formidable expedition against them. Gurgin Khan, the Gluyi ’ 18 ' 

H Page 448. Oxus ; but it is on the same level with 

9 The city of Cabul is 6000 feet above the rest of the table-land, and may he 
the sea. ( 1> unices Travels, vol. i. p. 151.) regarded os forming a part of it. 

10 See an essay by Mr. J. Uni Hie Fruscr, lL> The Abditlis agreed about the begin- 

in Tt'ansacLions of the llnyal Gcoyraphical ning of the seventeenth century to pay 
Mutely. tribute to Persia on condition of protec- 

11 Herat is just beyond the ridge which turn against the Uzbeks, 
divides the waters that run to the south 13 Mow called Durdnis. 
from those that flow northward to the 

2 s 
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prince of Georgia (a convert from Christianity to tho Mahometan 
religion), was sent to Candaliar witli an army of upwards of 20,000 
men, 14 a force ]iis opponents were unable to withstand. But so 
galling was the yoke of the Persians, that the Ghiljeis, ere long, 
resolved to run all risks to throw it off. They were headed by Mir 
Weis, their hereditary clvicf , mi man of talents and enterprise, and 
well aware of the feeble condition of the Persian empire. Conduct- 
ing his operations with ecpial caution and boldness, Mir Weis sur- 
prised Candaliar, expelled the Persians from j tho suSmuiding 
country, and formed In's acquisitions, with the Original possessions 
of his tribe, into an independent state. This achievement took place 
in 1708, and was followed by repeated attempts of the Persians to 
recover Candaliar, in which they were at one time assisted by the 
Abddlis. In a.tj. 1710 that tribe joined the Ghiljeis against them, 
and took Herat, and overran the greater part of Persian Khorasan. 
Tho two tribes, however, continued their mutual hostilities: the 
Persians profited by their disunion, and persevered in operations 
against both until 1720; when. the chief of the Ghiljeis formed the 
bold resolution of carrying the war into Persia, and striking at once 
at the existence of the government which had oppressed him and 
his people. 

Mir Weis had died in A.T). 1715, and was at first succeeded by 
conquest of his brother; but bis son, whose name was Mahmud, before" . 

.Persia by # 

the ubiijeis. long seized on the government; and it was by him that 
the invasion of Persia was planned. The Persians had before this 
been defeated in a great battle with the Abdalis, who now threatened 
Mesliliod, and whose progress .was assisted by tlie incursions of tho 
Uzbeks from the Oxus. 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had been invaded by the 
Lezgis, from Mount Caucasus ; and the misconduct of tlie govern- 
ment itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks. 

Mahmud left Candaliar with 25,000 men. He first marched to 
Kirrnan, and thence to Yezd, from wliieli place lie moved directly 
on Islflidn. 15 

He was opposed at Gulnabad, in the neighbourhood of that capi- 
tal, by an army of very superior numbers, admirably equipped, and 
furnished with twenty-four pieces of cHine a. 16 But the spirit of the 

14 Malcolm’s Persia, vol. i. p. 601. enamelled furniture of the sleek horses 

15 lie had before been, for a time, in on which they rode, wi re rich and splcn- 

posscssion of Kirmau, while in a tern- did. Tlie Afghans had hardly a tent to 
pornry alliance with Persia against the cover them, their horse 0 were lean from 
Abdalis. {.Junes a Ji istoire de i\ ddir S/iuh } fatigue, the men were clothed in tatters, 
introduction, sect. C.) and tanned by the rays of the sun;%ml, 

is ‘-The Persian soldiers looked fresh throughout their whole camp, it was cm- 
and showy, and all their equipments, from phatically observod, nothing glittered 
their tents in which they ragosed, and ‘ but their swords and lances.' " {Mai- 
the dresses thoj wore, to tin geld and culm's Persia, vol. i. p. 623.) 
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Persians was declined and tlieir councils divided : the Afghans ob- 
tained a complete victory, and soon after began operations against 
the town. Isfahan had at this # time attained to its highest qiitrli of 
magnificence and population. 17 The last advantage became 
calamity on the present occasion ; for the Afghans, finding them- 
selves unable to make an impression on the walls, had recourse to 
intercepting the supplies. It seemed a wild project to blockade so 
extensive a city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans 
were now reduced yet so well did Mahmud supply the want of 
numbers by vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long 
I >egan to suffer all the horrors of famine. The extent of this calamity, 
and tlie miseries endured by the besieged, are described by most 
writers as surpassing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions. 18 This disproportion ed contest continued for no less than 
six months ; a proof of the prostration of the courage of the Persians 
as well as of tlieir powers of endurance. At length, after all their 
sallies bad been repulsed, and all the attempts of troops from Ihe 
provinces to force in convoys had failed, the necessity of submission 
became apparent. The king went forth vdtli all his principal 
courtiers in deep mourning, surrendered himself to Mahmud, and 
with his own hand placed the diadem on tin head of the conqueror 
(October, 1722). 

Mahmud’s government was, at first, exercised with unexpected 
leniency; but his garrison in Cazvi'n having been surprised Ti^r tynm- 
and massacred by the inhabitants of that city, be became ui!iiu SUV< ' rn 
alarmed for liis own safety, put several of the Persian chiefs to death, 
and compelled all tlie armed part of the population to quit the city, 
on pain of a similar fate. Though the cruelties of the Ohiljeis have 
been extravagantly exaggerated, 19 it is easy to imagine the insolence 


17 lliinwiiy, following Chardin, states 
tlie inhabitants at 000,000 souls (vol. ii. 
]>. 164) : and although the comparisons 
drawn by travellers between this city and 
these of India render so great a population 
incredible, yet it cannot be unreasonable 
to admit one third of it, or 200,000 souls. 

18 The poet Mohammed Ali Hnzi'n, 
however (who was in Isfahan during the 
siege), contradicts these statements, and 
doubts if any man actually died of hun- 
ger. (Keif our' s Memoirs of Hazin, p. 122.) 

Vj An example may be found in the 
different accounts of the transaction just 
mentioned. ITanaray, who is by no means 
given to exaggeration, but who sometimes 
drew his information from popular ru- 
mour or from worse authority, asserts 
that Mahmdd extirpated the whole of the 
nobility, and hunted down their children, 
turning them out, one by one, like beasts 


of chase ; and that he afterwards ordered 
the slaughter of every man, civil mi- 
litary, who had received pay (in however 
humble a capacity) from the former go- 
vernment, commencing the massacre by 
the execution of 3000 of the late king’s 
guards. On the other hand, the author 
of the “ Nmllrndmeh," whose statement 
may almost b# considered as official, and 
who certainly had no wish to extenuate 
tlie atrocities of Mahmud, relates that 
he formed a design to massacre tlie 
Persians ; and, on the same day on which 
the Afghans arrived from* Cazvin, he 
caused one hundred wut fourteen persons to 
be put to death, confounding the good 
with the bad, and the small with tlie 
great.” (From Sir W. Jones’s French 
translation, vol. v. of his Works, p. 12.) 
The same author relates that soon after- 
wards his evil genius led him to massacre 

2 a 2 
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and barbarity of a tribe of shepherds suddenly raised to uncon- 
trolled power over their former oppressors, and rendered deaf to 
compassion by a consciousness of i^pmerical insignificance which 
could find no protection but from terror. 

Mahmud had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety lie was exposed to, together with the effect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstitiously imposed on him- 
self, unsettled his reason. He became raving mad, and either died 
or was put to death : when he was succeeded by His nephew, Aslircf 
(April, 1724). * 

The new king was a man of talents and vigour. Hoforc he had 
Their wars completed tlie conquest ol* Persia, he was assailed at once 
Turks and by tlio .Russians and Turks, who had entered into a con- 
Kussiaub. fedcracy for dismembering the kingdom. The western 
provinces were to belong to the Porte, and the northern, as fin* as 
the Araxes, to Russia. Ashref turned his attention in the first 
instance to the Turks : he defeated them in repeated aetions, and 
compelled them to acknowledge his title ; hut he was not able to 
expel them from the conquests they had made. The Russians, 
though led by the czar Peter in person, were less dangerous from 
the strong country through which they had to advance: they had, 
however, made their way to Ttcsht, on the south of the Caspian Sea, 
when their career Mas interrupted, and aftenvards abandoned, in 
consequence of the death of the czar. 

Hut Ashref s most formidable enemy M as now rising nearer home. 

Kiseof Tahmasp, the son of Hosen, had tied from Isfahan, and 
Nudir sbuh. j ia( j rem ained under the protection of the tribe of Kajar, 
on the shore of the Caspian, with nothing of the royal dignity 
but the name. The first sign of a change of fortune was bis 
being joined by Nadir Culi, the greatest Marrior Persia has ever 
produced. 

Tms chief, who had first collected troop" as a freebooter, now 
appeared as the deliverer of his country. Jfe raised the courage of 
the Persians by his example and his success, called forth their 
religious zeal, and revived their national pride, until, by degrees, 
he elevated them frovi the abject condition into which they had 
sunk, to as high a pitch of military glory as they had ever before 
enjoyed. 


all the princes of the blood, and that he lloscn was left alive, and so far from 
put them to death, to the number of being cruelly treated, he complained of 
thirty-nine. These statements ure not his condition because he was confined to 
very consistent with the idea of n mas- a small palace, and only attended by live 
sacre by thousands •, and it may be ob- male and five female servants. (Malcolm's 
served, that, during all thi* time, Shah History of Persia , vol i. p. 644.) 
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Ilis first exploits wore the capture of Meshlicd and the recovery 
of Khordsan from the Abdalis and Mohammed Khan of n e driven offt 
of Sistan, who had seized on part of that province : he # ^2’Si 
afterwards engaged the GhiljePbnder Asliref, who advanced 
to the northern frontier to attack him, drove them, in a sue- Abd ‘™ s - • 
cession of battles, to the southern limit of the kingdom, and so 
effectually wore down their army that they at last dispersed, and 
gave up the possession of their conquest, which they had retained 
for seven years. 1 Most of their number were killed in the war 
or perished in thdf desert on their return home. Asliref was mur- 
dered by a Beldch chief between Kirman and Candahar (January, 
1729). 

Nadir next marched against the Turks, whose treaty with Asliref 
left them in possession of part of the Persian territories. He had 
already recovered Tabriz, when he received intelligence of a rising 
of the Abdulis, and was obliged to return to Khorasan. 

On his former successful expedition against that tribe, he had fol- 
lowed up his victory by measures of conciliation. By those means, 
and from their common enmity to the (xhPjeis, he gained a strong 
party among the AbdMis, and to its leader lie confided the charge 
of Herat. The other party had now gained t’ e ascendency, renewed in- 
had overrun Khorasan, and laid siege to Meshlicd, then aS*. 
held by N&diVs brother l/braln'in, whom they had just before de- 
feated in the field. They had even formed a connexion with the 
(Miiljeis : but the new allies had no sooner met, than their old 
enmities broke out, and they separated more estranged than ever. 
This war was more tedious than the former one, the siege of Herat 
alone occupying ton months; lmt the Abdalis were this Nfoijr takes 
time completely subdued. Nadir again took measures to 
attach them to him after his victory, and as he not long 
iiftor embraced the Sunni religion, they became the most Ab3i£. th0 
devoted of his followers. « # 

The length of time occupied in these operations produced a crisis 
in the affairs of Persia. While the sole function of the government 
was the employment of the army, the king naturally remained a 
mere pageant in the hands of the general ; but when restored to the 
capital, and acknowledged throughout the kingdom, he became a 
person of more importance; and, during the absence of Nadir, he 
took upon him the exercise of Jill the royal prerogatives. 

Nadir wa^ not at all disposed to acquiesce in such a transfer of 
authority, and, as soon as he had settled the affairs of Kho- 
rasan, lie repaired to Isfahan, aud, taking advantage of smii. 
the odium created by an unfavourable treaty with the Turks, he de- 
posed Tahmasp, and raised his infant son to the nominal sovereignty. 
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Tilts may almost bo considered as the avowed commencement of his 
<own reign ; but it was not till he had gained many victories over the 
Turks, recovered the wliolo of the territory occupied by that nation 
and the ‘Uussians, and made peace wi® both powers, that he formally 
assumed the title of Jung of Persia. Before he was invested with 
that dignity, he repaired with his army to the plain of Meghan, to 
which place he summoned the civil and military officers, the go- 
vernors of districts, the magistrates, and all the other men of dis- 
tinction in tlie empire, to the number of 100,00fypcrsons. By the 
is himself unanimous voice of this assembly he wasfoffered the crown, 
elected king. w ]jj c ]^ {l ft or some affected reluctance, lie accepted, on 
condition that the Sliia religion should be abolished, and that of the 
Sunnis established throughout Persia (1736). 20 

By tliis change of religion Nadir hoped to eradicate all attach- 
Hc snp- ment to the Safaris, whose claims were founded on their 

prestos the . . 

siifa religion, being the champions of the olua sect ; but as tlie Persians 
remained at heart as much devoted as ever to the national faith, 
tlie real effect of the measure was to produce an alienation between 
the new king and his subjects, and led to consequences equally cala- 
mitous to both. 0 

Though little aware of this result at tlie time, Nadir felt that a 
throne established by a succession of victories must be maintained 
by similar achievements : he therefore determined to gratify the pride 
of his countrymen by retaliating on their former conquerors, the 
Chiljeis, end restoring Candalidr to tlie Persian monarchy. 

lie made great preparations for this expedition, and set out on it 
invades the at the head of an army estimated by some authorities, at 
uhiijen 80,000 mini . 21 ITe had, on this occasion, the hearty co- 
operation of the Abddlis, while the Grhiljeis wore dispirited and dis- 
united. J3ut they had not so far lost their martial character as to 
yield without a struggle ; and it was not till after a closo block- 
TakesCat ado of nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir ventured on an 
dakar. assault of Can (kill dr : even then he was more than once 
repulsed before the city fell into his hands (March, 1738). While 
the siege was pending, he settled the greater part of the surrounding 
country ; and, at the same time, his son, Kcza Ciili Mirzd, who had 
marched from Meshhed* against tlie Uzbek;-, not only conquered the 
province of Balkh, but gained a victory on ihe Oxus, over the king 
of Bokhara, in person. 

30 Nadirnameh. Jones's Works, vol. v. this army of 80,000 men t was closely fol- 

p. 237. Hanway represents Nadir as only lowed by another of 30,000 ; but those 
stipulating for a toleration of the Sunni great numbers do not seem probable to 
religion, and subsequently abolishing that the west of the Tndus, where the vast 
of the Shias. armies, common in luilia, are very seldom 

31 Malcolm’s History of Pcraia, vol. ii. seen, 
p. 68. Hanway (vol. ii. p. 35*jrsay8 that 
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N&lir’s conduct towards the Ghiljeis was*moderate and politic : 
lie took no vindictive measures in retaliation for the inva- IIi9 concilia , 
sion of Persia; he treated the Clliiljeis like his other sub- tol *y i^ncy. 
j ( ‘ ( *ts, and enrolled many of them in his army ; but he removed a 
portion of the tribe from their lands round Candaliar, which he made 
over to the Abdalis, and particularly to that part of them who had 
been settled about Nishapur, in the west of Khorasan . 22 

The acquisition of the Ghiljei territory brought Nadir to the 
frontier of the Mtigul empire. The extreme weakness of 11 is oiircr- 
ths.it monarchy cAild not escape his observation ; and the theRmim- 
prospect of repairing tlie exhausted resources of Persia India. r 
I rom so rich a mine was scarcely a greater temptation than tho 
means of employing the warlike tribes now subject to his authority, 
and combining tlieir rival energies in an undertaking so acceptable 
to them all. 

While engaged in the siege of Candaliar, he had applied to tho 
court of Delhi for the seizure or expulsion of some Afghans who had 
lied into the country near Ghazni. Tho Indian government was 
probably unable to comply with this demand, and they seem also to 
have had some hesitation in* acknowledging Nadir Shah’s title: for 
these reasons they allowed a long period to elapse without returning 
an answer. Nadir Shall remonstrated in strong terms against this 
neglect of his application, and without further delay advanced on 
Ghazni and CiibuL Another messenger, whom ho now Ail> . mS| 
despatched to Delhi, havingHbeen out off by the Afghans A .;lfj l51> 
in the mountains, Nadir thought himself fully justified in Sllf,ir * 
an invasion of India. Cabul had fallen into his hands with little 
difficulty ; hut lie remained in that neighbourhood for some months 
for the purpose of settling the country, and did not commence his 
march to the eastward till near the approach of winter. The court 
of Delhi had been too much absorbed in tho dread of the octoi^r;* 
Marattas and its own internal factions to pay ranch atten- sfifabAn? 1 ' 
tion to the proceedings of Nadir. As long as he was on- Supmcness 
gaged in a contest within tho old territory of Persia they ‘oriVihi?’" 


2i Jones's Nadirnamch, Works, vol. v. 
p. 275. The account of the Ghiljei con- 
quest is almost entirely drawn from Ilan- 
way and the “ Nddirnumeh :** that of 
Nadir Shah's proceedings chieily from 
the latter work, llanway is himself a 
man of judgment and veracity, hut his 
facts seem sometimes to rest on the au- 
thority of the “ Dernicrc Revolution dc 
la Perse,” a sort of version, we arc told, 
of the notes of Father Krusinski, il Polish 
Jesuit, which, though founded on good 
information, is too fanciful and highly 
coloured to be at all depended upon. It 


bears a considerable semblance, in these 
respects, to Catrou, formerly mentioned 
(in tho rJIgn of Shrill Johan). Krusinski’s 
own work lias since been published in 
Germany, but 1 have never seen it. The 
“ Nildirnameli ” is a Persian history, by 
Mirza Mchdi, who is stated by Sir .1. 
Malcolm to have been confidential secre- 
tary of Nadir Shah. Though a minister 
ami a panegyrist, ho is a much more 
faithful historian than Alml Fuzl, and his 
style, in Sir W. Jones's French transla- 
tion at least, is much clearer and more 
compact. 
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looked on with total indifference, and even wlien lie had invaded 
their own territory and taken Cdbul, they still expected that tho 
mountain tribes between that city and Pcshdwar would check his 
further advance. But the money, which, in regular times, was paid 
for the purpose of keeping up an influence with those tribes, had for 
some years been withheld ; and they had no inclination, if they had 
possessed the power, of interfering in favour of the Moguls. It was 
N&iirin- therefore with dismay proportioned to their former su- 
Paleness that the Moguls learned that Nddir had passed 
a nTisT 1 * ^ l0 mountains, had defeated a small foiibe under one of 
ltamzfci.’ their governors, bad thrown a bridge of boats over the In- 
dus, and was advancing into the Panjdb. 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition attempted by the 
governor of Labor, Nadir met with no real obstruction till he ap- 
proached the Jamna, within one hundred miles of Delhi, when he 
found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian army. 

Mohammed Khali had at length exerted himself to collect his 
Defeats Mo force i lie had been joined by Asof Jdh, and had moved to 
sLah, Carnal, where he occupied a fortified camp. Sadat Khan, 
the viceroy of Oud, arrived in the neiglihourhood of this camp about 
the same time with Nadir Slidli ; and an attempt to intercept him 
by the Persians brought on a partial actiou, which ended in a gene- 
lfil engagement. The Indians would in no circumstances have been 
a match for the hardy and experienced soldiers opposed to them ; 
and they were now brought up in confusion and without concert, 
Asof Jah having, from some real or pretended misconception, taken 
no part in tin.' action . 23 

The result was the rout of the Indian army; Kliani Dourdn, tho 
commander-in-chief, was killed, and Sadat Khan takeu prisoner ; 
a.d. 1739, and Mohammed had no resource but to send Asof Jail to 
iiLmi, offer his submission, and repair himself, with a few atteud- 
zrcada 15 *« ants, to the Persian camp. Nddir Shah received him with 
great courtesy, and allowed him to return on the same day to his 
own encampment. He did not on that account desist from pressing 
his advantages ; for he soon after obliged Mohammed to join his 
army, and in this manner the two kings marched on towards Delhi. 
Different accounts are given of the negotiations carried on during 
’ the interval, wliicli were embarrassed by the rivalry of Asof Jdh and 
Sadat Klidn ; but such intrigues could have no result of conse- 
quence, for Nddir had the power completely in his own Jumds, and 
required no prompter to tell him how to exercise it. 

23 The journal translated by Fraser enumeration, by a news -writer in his 
{Life of A'drfir, p. 154) makes Nadir’s camp, states his whole force, when at J*csh» 
whole army, with the followers, *$ho were at 64,500 fighting men, and 4000 

all armed, amount to 160,000*; but an followers. (Ibid. pp. 140, 141.) 
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The army reached Delhi in the beginning of March, when both , 
kings took up their residence in the royal palace. Nadir Adv«nce.#to 
distributed a portion of his troops throughout the town ; De,hl V n 
lie ordered strict discipline to be observed, and placed March; 
safeguards in different places for the protection of the zh^sJ- • 
inhabitants. 

These precautions did not succeed in conciliating the Indians, 
who looked on the ferocity of these strangers with terror, insurrection 
and on their intrusion with disgust . 24 On the second day luiVui"*. 
after the occupation of the city a report was spread that Nadir Shall 
was dead, on which the hatred of the Indians br®te forth without 
restraint. They fell on all the Persians within their reach; and 
from the manner in which those troops were scattered throughout 
the city, a considerable number fell sacrilices to the popular fury. 
Tho Indian nobles made no effort to protect the Persians ; some 
even gave those up to be murdered who had been furnished for the 
protection of their palaces . 25 

Nadir Shall at first applied his whole attention to suppressing tho 
tumult, and though provoked to find that it continued during the 
whole night, and seemed rather to increase than diminish, lie mounted 
his horse at daybreak, in the hope that ms presence would restore 
quiet. The first objects that met his eyes in the streets were the 
dead bodies of his countrymen; and lie was soon assailed with 
stones, arrows, and firearms, from the houses. At last one (Jeiu . ril) 
of his chiefs was killed at hhrsidc, by a shot aimed at him- 
self; when he gave way to his passion, and ordered a 1>cr8iilU8, 
general massacre of the Indians. 2 ® The slaughter raged from sunrise 
till the day was far advanced, and was attended with all the horrors 
that could be inspired by rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance. 'Hie 
city was set on fire in several places, and was soon involved in one 
scene of destruction, blood, and terror. 

At length Nadir, satiated with cairn age, allowed himself to*be pre- 
vailed on by the intercession of the emperor %r his prime minister, 
and gave an order to stop the massacre ; and, to the infinite credit 
of his discipline, it was immediately obeyed . 27 


' 2i Fraser. 

33 Ilazin states the number cut off at 
700 (p. 28 1, of Mr. Belfour’a edition of 
the original ; in the translation, p. 291), it 
is 7000, but doubtless from an error of 
the press). S«ptt (vol. ii. p. 207) makes 
it luOO. 

38 Fraser, p. 183. 

The authentic accounts differ about 
the suspension of the massacre. It is said 
that Nudir, during the whole period, sat 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of 


liokn u doula, in the Great Buz£r; where 
Mohammed Shah and his nobles at length * 
took courage to present themselves. They 
stood before him with downcast eyes, 
until Nadir commanded them to speak ; 
when Mohammed burst into tears, and 
entreated Nildir to spare his subjects. I 
wish there was better authority than Dow 
for this not improbable anecdote. The 
best accounts of the massacre are that of 
ll&zin, who was an eye witness, and whose 
narrative is copied, almost verbatim, by 
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Hut tlie sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with this 
n min’s tragedy. N&dir’s sole object in invading India was to 
pa tor Lions. e j lr i c h himself by its plunder, and lie began to discuss the 
contributions from tlie moment of his victory. His first adviser was 
Sadat Khan ; that nobleman died soon after reaching Delhi, when 
tlie work of exaction was committed to Sirbuland Khan and a Per- 
sian named Tahmasp Khan ; and their proceedings, which were 
sufficiently rigorous of themselves, were urged on by the vioMhce 
and impatience of Nadir. « 

They first took possession of tlie imperial treasurer and jewels, in- 
cluding the collated peacock throne. They afterwards seized on 
the whole effects of some great nobles, anil compelled the rest to 
iiis rapacity sacrifice tlie largest part of their property as a ipnsom for 
and violence. j.] 10 remainder. They then fell on the inferior officers and 
on the common inhabitants: guards w r ere stationed to prevent 
people leaving the city, and every man was constrained to disclose 
the amount of his fortune, and to pay accordingly. Every species 
of cruelty was employed to extort those contributions. Even men 
of consequence were beaten to draw forth confessions. Great num- 
bers of the inhabitants died of the usage they received, and many 
destroyed themselves to avoid the disgrace and torture. Ck Sleep 
and rest forsook the city. In every chamber and house was heard 
the cry of affliction. It was, before, a general massacre; but, now, 
the murder of individuals.” 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of provinces; 
lie prepares until Nadir was at length convinced that lie had ex- 
tu leium. hausted all the sources from which wealth was to be ob- 
tained, and prepared himself to return to his own dominions. He 
The country mode a treaty with Mohammed Shah, by which all the 

\\p*4. ul tlie J 7 J 

i luius ceded country west of the Indus was coded to him. He mar- 

to him. • i l • , 

Mummed ned Jus son to a princess ol the house of ieimur, and at 
mired. ' last lie seated Mohammed on the throne, invested him 
with his own hand $ith tlie ornaments of the diadem, anil cn- 


tlie author of the “ Seir Mutfikhcrin ; ” 
and the journal of a native Indian, who 
was secretary to Sirbuland, Vivcn l>y 
Fraser, in his “ History of Nadir Shah.” 
The succeeding transactions (in some of 
which tho writer must have been an ac- 
tor) are minutely recorded in the same 
journal. Ilazm informs us tlie massacre 
Justed for half the day, and that tlie 
numbers slain were beyond calculation. 
Fraser makes the amount from 120,000 
to 150,000; but the author of the "Nd- 
dirn funch ” seems nearest th^Jruth, and 
probably below it, in statii^r that the 


slaughter continued for almost the w hole 
day, and that about 30,000 persons were 
put to th sword during the course of it. 
Scott (vol. ii. p. 207) restricts the number 
to 8000, but he docs not give his author- 
ity ; and it is incredible that so small a 
result should be produced by many hours 
of unresisted butchery by r a detachment 
of 20,000 men. which was tho body em- 
ployed on it. 

“ The words between inverted commas 
are drawn from Scott (vol. ii. p. 210); 
but the substance is the same in uil the 
narratives. 
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joined all the Indian nobles to obey him implicitly, on pain of his # 
future indignation and vengeance. • 

At length he marched from Delhi, after a residence of fifty-eight 
days, carrying with him a treasure in monej^pamountiiig, Amount .of 
by the lowest computation, to eight or nine millions rt< )]> curi ied »ir 
ling, besides several millions in gold and silver plate, sMh. mhr 
valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every description ; and this 
do# not* include the jewels, which were inestimable. He also car- 
ried off many elephants, horses, and camels, and led away the most 
skilful world nr# 1 and artisans, to the number of some hundreds . 89 


C II APT Eli ITT. 


: TO THE DEATH OF MOHAMMED S1IAH. 


Eon some time after Nadir Sluih’s departure, the inhabitants of 
Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. r i hey had not yet nepi«™bio 
recovered the terror of the past, and the destruction of the capital, 
flam* fortunes: many of their houses were in ruins; much of the 
city was entirely deserted, and the whole infected by the stench of 
the bodies which still lay unburied in the streets. It was not till 
long after Nadir was gone, that the court awoke as if from a 
lethargy . 1 The view of the empire which presented itself was as 
full of ruin and desolation as the capital. The army was nildoffIu , 
destroyed, the treasury emptied, the finances all but aimi- cmpnv * 
hilated; the Marattas still threatened on the south, and the only 
provinces which had not been laid waste by their ravages had now 
been destroyed by Nadir’s arum 


,XJ The various sums of money enumerat- 
ed l»y Se.ott amount to between 8,01)0,000/. 
and 9,000,000/. The ‘‘ Nddiriirfnied ,> says 
fifteen crorcs of rupees ; Fraser, thirty 
crorcs of rupees; and 1 Innway, thirty 
erores, which he estimates at 37,500,000/.; 
nml all these sums arc the money alone. 
The imperial treasures must have been 
greatly encroached on since the reign of 
Shah Jehdn : the raacock throne, which 
Tavernier estimate at 6,000,000/., is 
only valued, in the ** Niidirnameh, ” at 
2,000,000/., ogd in Scott, only at 1 ,000,000/. 
Many stories which were current at the 
time, about thq causes of this invasion, 
arc preserved in Dow's “ llindostau.” 
According to those narratives, Nildir was 
invited to India by Asof ,ldh and Sadat 
Khan, and the loss of the battle of Carnal 


was concerted between those chiefs. Na- 
dir Sliiih rewarded their treachery by 
spitting on their beards, and ordering 
them to be driven from his court. The 
two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed to end 
their shame by a voluntary death ; but, 
as they were rivals, aiul each suspected 
the sincerity of the other, they sent spies 
to discover whether the resolution was • 
carried into effect. Asof $dh, the more 
crafty of the two, took an innocent 
draught, and soon after pretended to fall 
down dead ; on which Sadat, deceived 
by the artifice, swallowed real poison, and 
forthwith expired. These fictions, like 
many others which arc believed in times 
of agitation, disappear when full light is 
thrown on the period. 

1 Fraser. 
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, To these unavoidable evils the court added internal dissension, 
intend uis- The prevailing faction was formed of a few great families 
Btiisions. w j 10 ^ f rolll their Turk descent, were called the Tumni 
nobles : t the heads were the vizir Kamr u din Kli&n and Asof Jah ; 
and? they were connected by intermarriages as well as by party. To 
them were opposed all those desirous of supplanting them, or jealous 
of their ascendency; among which number the emperor himself 
was thought to be included. •§* 

This divided government would have fallen an efisy prey to the 
Marattas, had not circumstances procured it a respite from the en- 
iTtiTMa 1 * 8 croac l^^ n f s of those invaders. If the power of Nadir 
mttas. Shall had been underrated by the Moguls, it was probably 
quite unknown to B&ji Rao : and he seems to have been struck with 
amazement at the appearance of this terrible antagonist, in a field 
which he expected to have traversed unopposed. His first thought 
was to suspend all his plans of aggrandizement, and form a general 
league for the defence of India. “ Our domestic quarrels (he writes) 
are now insignificant : there is but one enemy in Hindostan.” . . . 
“ Hindus and Mussulmans, the whole power of the Dechan, must 
assemble.” 2 When he was relieved from the fear of Nadir Shall, 
R<ji Rrfore- ho returned to his old designs. lie had a ground of quar- 
Miuics oflen- rc q with the Moguls, as the agreement made by Asof Jail 
had not been formally ratified by the emperor, and the 
obvious course for him was to have enforced his claim at Delhi: but 
ho was led to choose the Deckan for the theatre of the war, that he 
might be at hand to watch the proceedings of the llosln of Berar 
and the (leibwar of (tuzenit, who were plotting to overthrow his 
power under pretence of emancipating the raja. ITc disposed of 
the Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedition into the Car- 
AtiiuJto A^of natic, and then attacked Nasir Jang, the second son of 
sion Asof Jah, who had been left in charge of his fathers go- 
vernment, and was encamped with 10,000 me n at Burluinpiir. Baji 
Kao at first surrounded him, and probably expected the 
same success as lie had lately met with against Asof Jah 
himself; but the young viceroy showed a vigour unusual to the 
Moguls of that day ; anc[, being joined by a reinforcement, be at- 
tacked the Marattas, broke through their army, and lmd advanced to 
!>y * a so r^son, ^hwednagar {m his way to Puna, when J^ji IMo thought 
x&sir Jang, ft prudent to como to an accommodation with him. The 

rCrpIfXlHl A 

affahs^of peshwa seems now to have been reduced to perplexity by 
imdcMth. the variety of embarrassments which he had brought on 
April 28 °- himself ; 3 and was returning to Hindostan (for what pur- 


sivo opera- 
tions. 


a.d. 1740, 
A. II. 1153. 


s Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 547. Jo “ I am involved in difficulty, in debt. 

3 Vie writes thus to his spiritual guide : and in disappointments ; and like a man 
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poso is not known), when his plans were arrested by his a .h. nm, • 
death, which took place on the Ncrbadda. * Sj,far * • 

Ho left three sons : Balaji Itao, who succeeded him # as peshwa ; 
Itiigonat Kao, or TIagoba, who was at one time much con- lyssons. 
mooted with the English, and was the father of the last peshwa ; mid 
Shnrashfr Bahadur, to whom (though an illegitimate son by a Ma- 
hometan woman, and brought up in his mother’s religion) he left all 
his^ossessions and pretensions in Bundelcand. 

During the* last years of llaji Bao’s administration he ha<l been 
engaged in waAs in the Conean. They were ehietly con- wuraimiie 
ducted by his brother, Chimnaji; and, from the^pbsitiou 
of liis eneinieAi forts and Islands, protected on one side by de ‘ ltb - 
the sea, and on tlie other by liills and jungles, required extraordinary 
exertions, and w r ere attended with imperfect success. 

These enemies were A'ligria of Colaba, the Abyssinian s of Jin jera, 
and the Portuguese. A nglia, after his acknowledgment with A'.i K ri«. 
of Saho Iiaja, remained in nominal dependence on the Maratta 
state, but employed his own resources with little or no control. His 
piracies (which lie called “levying chout on the sea”) rendered him 
formidable to all his neighbours. Tin* English made repeated 
attacks on him with considerable naval f roes; and, on one occasion, 
with the oo-operatiun of the Portuguese (a.d. 171b) ; yet failed in 
all their attempts. The Dutch also sent a strong force again, st him 
at a later period (a.d. 1724) with equal ill success. The peshwa 
interposed in a dispute* between two brothers of the family, and 
received from one of the competitors two forts which they possessed 
in the Ghats (about a.d. 17141). The contest, however, continued; 
and the peshwa, though latterly assisted by ail English fleet, was 
unable to bring it to a conclusion till the time of Bdji lido's 
death. 4 

The war with the Abyssinians was still less successful. Those 
Mussulmans were as powerful at sea as Aiigria. They the m 

were, besides, m tlie practice ot ravaging the Maratta ofjinj.ru. 
territories on the main land, and had even seized on some of their m 
forts. The utmost result of the pcsliwa’s efforts was to procure for- 
bearance from those aggressions (a.d. 1 7j3(i). 5 

The war with the Portuguese originated in the contest between, 
the A'ngrias (a.d. 1737). It ended in the loss of the Por- with the 
tuguese possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and the neighbour- rtortug “ Mft • 
ing parts tof the Conean (a.d. 173b). Tlie difficulties encountered % 

ycady to swallow poison : near the raja I could meet death.” {Grant Duff, vol. i. 
are my enemies, and should 1 go at this p. 559.) 
time to Sattara, they will put their feet 4 Grant Duif. 

on my breast. I should be thankful if 6 Ibid. 
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,by tlio Marattas in this conquest may Re estimated from their loss at 
the siege of Bassein, which they themselves admit to have amounted 
to 5000 killed and wounded. 6 

The jstorins which were gathering round Baji llao at his death 
KfiinXRAo. might have been expected to overwhelm his successor ; but 
Balajf, howeyer inferior to his father in other respects, was at least 
liis equal in address; and the skill with wliich he availed himself 
of some favourable circumstances effected his deliverance from the 
difficulties with which he was surrounded. 1 

The dangers felt by Baji liao, besides bis ill succe&s against Nasir 
Jang, caused by his financial embarrassments and his 
domestic enemies. The chief of his enemieS^ere, the pfrti 
nidld, Kaguji' Bosla, and Damnjf Geikwar. Tlie first was 
the old rival of bis family; 7 and, though much depressed, 
was still formidable. Karsoji, tlie founder of the Boslas, 
afterwards rajas of Berar, was a private horseman from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sattara: though lie bore tlie same name with the 
house of Sevaji, there is no proof that he was of the same descent, 
lie, however, rose to distinction; and, being one of tlie first to join 
Itiija Sabo when he returned from Delhi, was further advanced by 
that prince, and invested with a right to collect all the Maratta dues 
in Berar and the forest country farther to tl\g east. Kaguji, his 
cousin, who was a favourite of Salio, and married to his sister-in-law, 
was raised to his station on his death, in preference to his son, who 
ought to have succeeded him. Kaguji had given offence to the 
peshwa by levying contributions to the north of tin 1 , Nerbadda, in 
the tract which had been appropriated to the latter chief : he was 
likewise an object of jealousy, from tlie apprehension that he might 
pumnjf prevail on Saho to keep up the name of Bosla by adopting 
utikwiir. Run. The Geikwar bad been the guardian, and was now 
tjie representative, of Dabiiri, the chief of Guzerat, another of the 
pesliwaV rivals, whose own ignorance and debauchery incapacitated 
him for business. 

The last of l>aji Kao’s difficulties arose from the enormous debts 
incurred in his military expeditions, which, from the exhausted state 
of the country and some changes in the mode of war, no longer paid 
# their own expenses. 

His principal creditor, Baramatiker, was himself a man of some 
consequence, and of immense wealth : his unsatisfied demand had 
led to quarrels with Baji Kao, ami Kaguji secured his co-operation 
by promising to support his claims, and even to procure for him an 
indemnity, in the succession to the high office lately hold by bis 
'debtor. 




0 Grant Duff. 


7 Soc i>. Cl 7. 
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liaguji, as lias boon mentioned, was on an expedition to the Oar- # 
natio, and was besieging Trieliinopoly, when lie heard of tmi- 
the peshwa’s death: and, although ho instantly hastened 
to S attar a to oppose Biilaji’s succession, he was obliged to cmiini to 
leave the greater part of his army behind him ; his \ 'own, p^ilwu.* 0 
also, were as inconsistent with those of the pirti nidli i as with tho 
peshwa’s ; and he had, therefore, no concert with that minister. 
Damaji Geikwar was not ready to take the field; and Nasir Jang, 
who soon aftemrebelled against his father, was too much occupied 
to profit by ting Maratta dissensions. On the other hand, Balaji 
was already near the capital: he had been joined by a portion of 
his father’s tr£)s under his uncle, Chimnnji, and the rest were dis- 
posable and at hand : the raja was surrounded by his creatures ; 
and, above all, he was tlie head of the 1 Irani in party ; and as all the 
business, even of his enemies, was in the hands of that class, Ik; had 
a prodigious advantage in every contest. 11c was accord- AT) . 17t0 , 
ingly appointed pesliwa in spite of all opposition, and Ita- AuBUbt ‘ 
guji returned to his army at Trieliinopoly, whither Barainatikcr, in 
this change of circumstances, uas glad to accompany him. Balnjf, 
however, did not fail to apply himself to the liquidation of Snccf'.ss or 
his debts ; a task for which lie was much better fitted than ,5ul!ljl * 
his father. ^ 

After more than a year spent on internal arrangements, Biihiji 
turned his attention to his claims on ILimlostan which 
liad been eneroaelied on by liaguji Bos I a. For this mtoMAiwa. 

purpose lie procured from the raja a distinct assignment of all 
the Maratta rights and all tribute that might be collected to Ihc 
north of the Nerbadda, excepting in the province of Guzcrat. To 
give r(;ality to this grant, Balaji marched towards the ])oint from 
which lie could most easily check the interference of liaguji : lie 
crossed the Nerbadda, took Garni and Mandahi, and was about to 
move on Allahabad, when he was recalled by an invasion (A Malwa 
by Damaji Geikwar from Guzerat. Damaji, who, perhaps, had no 
object but to make a diversion in favour of liaguji, retired on his m 
approach ; and Balaji took advantage of liis position in Halves iii« 
Mahva to press tlie court of Delhi tor a confirmation of num.is «n 
the grant of that province extorted by Baji liao from imiu? ° # 
Asof JAli, which had remained in suspense during the Persian inva- 
sion. His views ori this subject were facilitated by those very en- 
croachments of liaguji which it had been so much his desire to check. 

This chief had, on his return from the Carnatic, sent a force into 
Bengal, under his Brarnin minister, Busker Pandit, Invasion of 
which hod ravaged the province, threatening the viceroy ,>y 
himself when his troops w ere dispersed, and retiring into Buftla- 
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#the soutlicrn and western liills when lie was in force. Ali Verdi 
I£Mn, 8 then viceroy, maintained a good resistance to Basker Pan- 
dit ; but Ik; was alarmed at the advance of Baguji in person, and 
besought the emperor to afford liim immediate assistance, if he did 
The emperor not wisli to lose the province. The emperor, conscious of 

purchases ^ j 

lllli ' Tb >f the own wea ^ ness J ordered Safder Jang (who had suc- 

SfIiui b Jes- he cecded his father, Sadat Khan, as viceroy of Oud) to uu- 
Mfilxva. dertake the task ; at the same time he took the more 
effectual measure of calling in the aid of Balaji Bao/and purchased 
it by a confirmation of the grant of Malwa. 9 Nothin** could be more 
agreeable to Balaji Jiao than this invitation. IK immediately 
marched by Allahabad and Beliar, and reachct^Murshidabad, 
the capital of the province, in time to protect it from Baguji, who 
was approaching from the south-west. He here received from Ali 
Verdi the payment of an assignment granted to him by the coui*t 
of Delhi on the arrears of the revenue of Bengal ; and being now 
zealous in the cause which he was so well paid for espousing, 
Bakijf de- ho marched against the invader. Baguji retired before 
drives out him, but was overtaken, and suffered a rout, and the loss 
xif iTia °1 his baggage, before he w r as completely driven out of 
a. ii. ii56! the province. After this success Balaji returned to 
Malwa, whence, after some time, he set out foi^att&ra. 

His presence was at no time more required ; for Baguji, on his 
Fr<>sh com- return from Bengal, determined to profit by BaJaji’s ab- 
“The sence, and w 7 as on full march for the capital. Dumuji 
peshwa. (J oik war w as also approaching from (Juzersit, and the agent 
of the pirti nidlii (who was himself disabled by sickness) w as in active 
preparation to assist him. Balaji must have formed a high estimate 
of the power of this combination, since he thought the dissolution 
of it worth the sacrifice of those exclusive rights beyond the N er- 
ne buys badda for w r hich he had so successfully contended. He 
Syhbwla^* conceded to Baguji the right of levying tribute in all 
onions. Bengal and Beliar, if not also in AUaliAbad and Oud. By 

A.D. 1744, O’ J 

a.ii. 1157 . this adjustment the other confederates were left without 
support; but it suited the peshwa’s projects to temporize with 
them, and the storm wlycli threatened so much disturbance was 

Alms quietly dispelled. The concession to Baguji seems to have 
been dictated by sound policy : his views were henceforth turned 

8 Called also Molidbat Jang. Jamidi ul Avval, in the t'venty-fourth 

9 Captain Grant Duff states that the year of Mohammed Shdli’s reign, which 
grant was not confirmed until after the would he about May, 1742. Balaji, on 

^expulsion of llaguji, in A.i>. 1743; and it his part, was to furnish 4000 horse at 

*may not have been formally delivered his own cost, and 8000 more to be paid 
over till then; hut his own nbstjput of the by the emperor, 
granf (vol. ii. p. I."*) hours tne date of 
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towards the east, and his designs on the succession to the raja 
appear to have been laid aside. Bengal, indeed, soon afforded liijn 
sufficient employment. 

Busker Pandit was again sent into that province : his operations 
in the field were successful ; but he suffered himself to be 
inveigled into an interview with Ali Verdi, by whom Bengal- 
he was treacherously murdered and at the same moment 
his army was attacked and dispersed. Bengal was thus, ih0 vlcer °y- 
for a time, delivered from the Marattas. But Ali Verdi’s ajT. lis*. 
chief support in ^is wars had been a body of Afghans, under a cele- 
brated leader named Mustafa Khan ; and with them he now cpiar- 
relled. A scrioqgs revolt ensued, of which Itaguji took advantage ; 
and, although the revolt was at last subdued, and many other vicis- 
situdes befell the contending parties, yet Baguji was so far success- 
ful in the end, that, in a.d. 17.71, not long before the death of Ali 
Verdi, lie obtained a cession of Cattae (the southern divi- He uitimate- 
sion of Orissa), and an engagement for the payment of tile 'chAu? »r 
twelve lacs of rupees (120,000/.) as the chout or tribute acSl.nui- 
of Bcjjigah 

During all this time the Marattas had been entirely free Affairs of 
from disturbances on the side of the Moguls e. the Deekan. Asof JAh * 

A si if Jail had been recalled from Delhi, in a.d. 1741, by InSj^k. 
a revolt of his seconS son, Nasir Jang; and when it was Asof.wirn- 
snppressed, he was involved in disturbances in the subor- Kkan! 
dinate government of Arcot, which occupied him till he iiisdoath. 
died, at the age of seventy-seven. . juu«n 

His death led to contentions anmng his sons ; which, jum&hu' 
being unconnected with events in the other parts of India, lSiin, ‘ 
and chiefly influenced by the Drench and English, will be best un- 
derstood w r hen w r e come to relate the proceedings of those nations. 

The death of Asof Jah was follbwed, before the end of the suc- 
ceeding year, by that of Saho Baja ; and the latter event ivjttn of 
produced the crisis for. which the pesliwa had all along 
been preparing, and which was to decide the future for- t nbouLl)ec -) 
tunes of himself and his descendants. # 

As Salio was without issue, it was necessary by the Hindi! custom 
that he should adopt a successor ; and thfi same custom Intrigues 
restricted the choice to his kindred. The nearest kins- 
man, in this case, was the raja of Cdlapur ; and his claim, ct?sslon * 
in itself so difficult to sol aside, was supported by a close alliance 
with Sawatri Bai, the wife of Salio and the rival and enemy of the 
peshwa. 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of Balajf, the 
personal conduct of the raja was almost as much under the control 

2 T 
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of his wife ; the imbecility into which he had of late years fallen 
rendering him incompetent to judge for himself. There was, there- 
fore, a continual danger of her prevailing on Sdho to adopt the raja 
of Colapiir ; and it was impossible for Bdlaji to anticipate her, as he 
was unprovided with a claimant, and could not' yet venture to seize 
j dr css on £ OVGrnm ent in liis own name. In this perplexity 
oi MUtfr. he hail recourse to a stratagem well worthy of the subtlety 
of his class. Tara Bui, the widow of Baja Ram, who had so long 
maintained the claims of her son, Sevaji II., in opposition to Salio, 
was still alive at an advanced age ; and although f her enmity to the 
peshwa was not abated, she was tempted, by the prospect of recover- 
ing her influences to enter into the designs of that minister. In fur- 
therance of their project, a secret intimation was conveyed to Salio, 
that a posthumous son of Sevaji II. had been concealed by Tara Bai, 
and was still alive. Saho made known his supposed discovery to the 
peshwa, and it was determined to question Tara Bai. It may be 
imagined that she readily admitted the fact ; but the Avhole story 
was treated with ridicule by the other party, and Sawatri Bai re- 
doubled her vigilance to prevent the raja from acting on th^ delu- 
sion produced by it. She was safe from an adoption, which could 
not take place without a certain degree of publicity ; but she was 
circumvented by a stroke of audacity for wliich she could not have 
Allotted ab- been prepared : it was no less than an assertion that the 

dicntion of . 1 . . * . 

.sum in fa- raja had signed an instrument, translemng all the powers 
lajr. of his government to the peshwa, on condition of his main- 

taining the royal title and dignity in the house of Sevaji through the 
grandson of Tara tiki. It is ||id that this important deed was exe- 
cuted at a secret interview between B&laji and the raja : but whether 
the signature (if genuine) was obtained by persuasion or fraud ; 
when the deed was produced ; and how far its authenticity was ad- 
mitted at the time, are left in an obscurity wliich is rendered more 
mysterious by the conduct of Balaji and Tara Bai in circumstances 
which will appear in the sequel. 10 

At the moment of the death of Salio, the peshwa called in a fresh 
Rainjf takes force to Sattara, aiyj. seized on the head of the opposite 
thf^mern^ P ar ty- He then proclaimed the grandson of Tdra Bai by 
the title of Ram ltaja, and took measures to promote the 
influence of that princess, with the intention of turning it to his own 
A.D. 1750. use. After these preparations, he summoned the great 
chiefs to court, that the new arrangements might bo gonflrmed by 


10 T possess no facts relating to this with regard to the reality of Ritm Ruja’s 
revolution but what arc given by Grant descent, and the bund fide consent of Saho 
Duff ; but I have been led to conclusions to the transfer of the sovereignty, 
somewhat diffcrcut from that affchor, both 
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their recognition. Damajf Geikwar did not attend, but Raguji Bosla 
appeared as an ally, and, after some affected inquiries, acknowledged 
the succession of Ram R&ja. The former concessions to Jiim were 
confirmed, and ho received, in addition, a portion of the laqds of 
the pirti nidhi, which were now confiscated. Various other cliiefe 
received advantages calculated to bind them to the new government ; 
and, among others, Sindia and Ilolcar received assignments of the 
whole revenue of Mdlwa, except a small portion granted to other 
chiefs . 11 » 

The establishment of the pesliwa’s authority was not effected 
without some attempts at insurrection, and was endangered by a 
temporary quarrel between him and his cousin, Sedasheo Blifio ; 
but it was at length so fully completed as to leave Balaji at liberty 
to engage in the affairs of foreign states, llo then under- Marches 
took the cause of GliAzi u din Khan, the eldest son of i'ullt janp, 
Asof Jah, against Salabat Jang, his third son, who was in A^ukH. 
possession of the family inheritance, after the death of two other 
competitors cut off during a civil war. He had before transferred 
his residence to Puna, and he now left R&in Rija at Sattara in per- 
fect freedom, but under the control of Tara B&L He then marched 
into the Nizam’s territory, and was already in the neighbourhood 
of Salabat’s army, when ho received intelligence which obliged him 
to relinquish his undertaking, and to return by forced marches to his 
own couni ry. JTe had no sooner set out on his campaign h* i s recalled 
than Tara Bai, whose ambition and violence were not IX uVni «i toUr ’ 
tamed by age, secretly invited Ihunaji Geikwar to march 
with his army to Sattara : at the same time she proposed u, ‘ ikwiir ' 
to Ram Raja to assert his sovereignty ; and finding the r£ja averse 
to her design, she took advantage of the approach of Damaji to 
seize liis person, and confine him to a dungeon. She had it still in 
her power to have made use of her prisoner’s name : instead of that 
she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried on the goverhment 
without any ostensible authority but her own. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the p&shwa’s return, his officers 
had already more than once encountered the Geikwar ; and the ad- 
vantage, after some alternations of success, was on their side, when 
Balaji arrived. But that wily Bramin trusted to other arms than 
the sword : he procured a meeting with Damaji, at which ban* seizes 
lie treacherously made him prisoner ; attacked Ills army, treachery, 
thus deprive*! of them leader ; and, in the end, completely broke up 
and dispersed his force. Tdra Bdi, though stripped of military 

11 Of 1,500,0001. which formed the to Puar and other chiefs. ( Grant Duff, 
whole revenue, 750,000/. was allotted to vol. ii. p. 40.) 

Ilolcar, 650,000/. to Sindia, and 100,000/. 


2 t 2 
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force, anti founding no title on the raja’s pretensions, had still 
%ome inexplicable influence wliich prevented the pcshwa from 
crushing her. She derived aid at the present moment 
Puna, from the advance of Saldbat Jang, who invaded the 
•Maratta dominions in his turn, and was more formidable than 
any of his predecessors since Aurangzfb, being accompanied by a 
French subsidiary force of 500 Europeans and 5000 Sepoys under 
superiority M. Bussy, the most distinguished of the officers of his ua- 
vad!«!!I" tion that ever appeared in India. Thofigh Balaji opposed 
ai. «ussy. f] l0 i uvas i ou w ith all the resources of Maratta war, he soon 
learned their inefficiency against his new adversary, who repulsed 
a.d. i 76 i p his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long, estab- 
lished a general impression of his own superiority. By 
these means the army advanced to within twenty miles of Puna. Ba- 
laji probably felt little uneasiness about his infant capital, but was 
alarmed by the discovery that the invaders were in communication 
with Tara Bai and the raja of Cdlapiir, and made overtures for 
peace ; which were in the course of negotiation, when he was un- 
Haiajiis expectedly relieved from the presence of his enemies, 

tinitiiiy of However superior to all parties in the field, Bussy was 

army. dependent on the civil aiTaugcments of the prince with 
whom he served ; and the mismanagement of Sal aha t and his mi- 
nisters had embarrassed his finances, tin-own his troops into arrears, 
and brought on such discontents that the army became nearly un- 
governable: at the same time Iiaguji Bosla (who had just obtained 
the cession of Cattak and the tribute of Bengal formerly mentioned) 
broke into the Nizam’s part of Berar, took the foils of Gaweilghar 
a . d . 1752. and Narnala, and threatened further hostilities. Saldbat 
was therefore well satisfied to make up an armistice, and move back 
An armistice to his own dominions ; where now troubles, in which the 
concluded. Murat i as were again actors, awaited him at no distant day. 

Tlie division of India into several states and the necessity of 
at r iteihi tion8 ] ,urisu * ll S their separate histories, make it difficult, at this 
resumed. stage, to preserve the order of time, and have carried us 
on in the Maratta transactions for several years beyond the date to 
which those of Delhi have been brought down. These last, how- 
ever, were for a long time of little importance. Oil the departure 
of Asof Jiih for the Deokan (a.d. 1741,) his place at court was 
taken by his son, tihdzi u din, whose political connexion with the 
vizir Kami- u din Khan, was strengthened by his being married 
to the daughter of that minister. Their union enabled them to 
resist many intrigues and combinations, which were stained with 
treachery and assassinations, on both sides, beyond the worst epoch 
of former history. • 
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The only event of importance within that period was the rise of 
the Bohillas, ail Afghdn colony, wli^i acquired possession j> Nl . lA thfi f 
of the country east of the Gauges fWm Oud to the moun- i toljl,las - 
tains, and made a considerable figure in later times. Their sliief 
was Ali Mohammed, a Hindu convert, adopted by un AfghAii 
olficer; and they were themselves mostly composed of Eusofzeis 
and other tribes of the north-east. Though no long period had 
elapsed since thejf appearance as a state, they had already attained 
to considerable importance: and it required an expedi- Tho .■mperor 

. liixiJ , . . 1 . x Diaul.es 

tion headed by the emperor to bring them into temporary 
submission. a I, “ms. 

Hut a far more formidable combination of the same 
people was forming within their native limits; and fresl 
invasions were prepared for India, by the death of lier 
most dreaded enemy. 

Tliougli Nadir Shah had not attained to sovereignty " ,ulllr ^* 
without incurring all the varieties of guilt by which that NMr simh. 
prize must be purchased in the East, and although lie had more 
than once given instances of barbarous severity in his treat- 
ment of some offending towns, yet, on the vhole, up to the taking 
of Delhi, he was, perhaps, less sanguiiiarj than the generality of 
Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia. Hut the scenes of spoil 
and slaughter to which lie was there habituated, together with the 
intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear to have commenced an 
alteration in his character which gradually changed him from a 
rigorous, but not unjust, master, into a cruel and capricious tyrant. 
These qualities did not at once disclose themselves to their full ex- 
tent. The first years after his return from India were occupied in 
the conquest of the kingdoms of Bokhara and Kharizm, which he 
subdued and evacuated as lie had clone India ; in an attempt, to 
reduce the hill tribe of Lezgi; and in three campaigns against the 
Turks : but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and the mind 
of Nadir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and ungoverned passions, ii is chief uneasiness arose from His fears of 
the religious prejudices of his countrymen Though he Ul ° S1,6u5< 
had endeavoured to render the Sunni religion more acceptable, and 
to give it something of a national (diameter, by placing its establish- 
ment under the special protection of the Im&m Jafir, who was a 
desccTulant bf Ali, and a favourite saint in Persia, yet ho was aware 
that the people were still zealous Shias, and that the feelings of the 
sect wore turned against him by the priests, whose lands and sti- 
pends he had confiscated immediately after his accession. He there- 
fore looked on every Persian as his enemy; but was especially 
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jealous of his eldest son, Rezza Ciili, who, he thought, was the fittest 
instrument for the purposes of disaffected. He had been wounded 
in a forest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot from a secret hand ; 
and Although there was no reason to think that the assassin was not 
one of the enemy, yet he could not divest himself of the belief that 
the?“U o" fc * ie was an emissai T ^he prince. The working of these 
ins son. feelings at last led him to put out the eyes of Rezza Ciili ; 
and his remorse, instead of softening his heart, exasperated his fury. 
He now taunted all who entreated him for mercy with their failure 
to intercede when his own son was in danger. His conduct became 
ins intoiera- that of an open encmy^pf his species. His cruelties were 
i>ie cruelties. C q Ua ii 0( j by his extortions ; and both were accompanied 
by threats and expressions of hatred against his subjects. Theso 
oppressions led to revolts, which drew on fresh enormities : whole 
cities were depopulated, and towers of heads raised to commcmorato 
their ruin: eyes were torn out; tortures inflicted; and no man 
could count for a moment on his exemption from death in torments. 
During the two last years of his life his rage was increased by bodily 
sickness, until it partook of frenzy, and until his subjects were com- 
pelled to lay plots for ridding themselves of a tyrant whose existence 
His favour was incompatible with their own. In his distrust of liis 
gMns. countrymen, he had entertained a body of Uzbek merce- 
naries ; and ho had thrown himself, without reserve, on the Afghans, 
taking a pleasure in mortifying his old soldiers by a marked prefer- 
ence of their former enemies and his own. He now began to har- 
bour a design for employing these new allies in hostility to his own 
nation, of whom he lived in constant dread. On the day before his 
death while labouring under some presentiment of evil, ho leaped 
on his horse in the midst of his camp, and was on the point of flying 
from his own army to take refuge in a fortress. When his mind was 
jsornewhat calmed, after this act of madness, ho sent for the Afghan 
chiefs, appealed to their fidelity for the preservation of his life, and 
concluded by instructing them to disperse his Persian guards, and 
to seize on his principal nobles. These orders were not given so 
secretly but they came to the ears of those so nearly concerned ; 
and as the night was to* pass before their destruction was accom- 
plished, they had time to anticipate it by the assassination of their 
enemy. 

A number of the conspirators, among whom were the captain of 
He is assas- his guard and the chief of liis own tribe of Afshdr, entered 
the .Persians. his tent after midnight ; and, although they involuntarily 
drew back when challenged by that deep voice at which they had 
so often trembled, yet jthey soon recovered their courage : one of 
tlrem made a blow at the king with a sabre, and brought him to tho 
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ground ; he endeavoured to raise Jiimself, and attempted to beg his 
life ; but the conspirators only redoubled their blotfs until *•*>• 1747. • 
he expired ; — “ the boast, the terro^and tlie execration of A U iI! e ii6o, 

Ills country.” 12 

On the next morning an attack was make on the Persians by tho 
Afghdns, under the command of Ahmed Khan Abddli, KctrPntof 
who was joined by the Uzbeks. It was made in the hope tLoAfgMnfl - 
of being still in Jime to rescue tlie Shall ; but, considering the infe- 
riority of tlie numbers of the Afghans, Jthey may be reckoned fortu- 
nate in making j^ood their retreat to their own countiy, near tho 
frontier of which the death of Nadir took place. 13 

Aluned Kli&n was the son of Zoiuau Khan, the hereditary chief of 
tho Abdalis, who headed them 011 their first conquest of Aimicd 
Khurasan. He was descended of the family of Sadduzei, a'Si. 
which was looked on with a sort of religious veneration by their 
tribe ; and although only twenty-three years of age, he had been 
distinguished by the particular notice of Nadir Shah . 14 

lie had, therefore, already, the command of his own tribe, which 
he hastened to confirm ; and, extending hi- influence over Ai.mcd 
the neighbouring tribes and countries, before the end of wnga ? 1 
the year he was formally declared king at Caudahdr. Suim.’ 
Prom some superstitious motive he changed the name of changes the 
his tribe from Abdali to Durani, by which it has been Avails to 
since known . 13 He modelled his court on that of Nadir His ski[ j ul 
Shall, and assumed all the pretensions of that monarch, S^^nfuly 
but exercised them with tlic^ moderation that was required 8 Ub J ect8 - 

18 Pore Bazin (Lett res Edifiantes, vol. dir Shsth's originated in the circumstance 
iv). This Jesuit, who accompanied Nadir that tlie word (chdbdar), which on the 
Shall as his physician in the last years w est of the Indus belongs to a few of tho 
of his life, gives the best account of that greatest officers of state (who carry wands 
period. The other authorities for his or gold sticks), is in India applied to a 
history are, Sir John Malcolm’s “ Persia,’’ common mace-bearer ; yet it is not pro- 
file u Nudirndmch ” (translated by Sir W. liable that one of those high offices would 
Jones), and llanway. Ilanway gives a be conferred on the chief of a foreign 
different view of the transactions relating tribe. Ahmed’s early history is well 
to liezza Culi, hut Bazin's is confirmed know n, lie was a prisoner with the Gliil- 
by the “ Nadirnamch,” which, likewise, jeis when Candahar w f as taken by Nadir « 
gives a lively picture of the tyranny and Khali. That conqueror received hitn with 
atrocities of Nadir Shsth. (Livrc vi. chap, favour, assigned him an honourable inain- 
xix. p. 398. Jones’s Works, vol. v.) tcnance and sent him to reside in Ma- 

ra A 11 animated description of this un- zundernn ( Xudirndmeh , vol. v. of Jones, 
equal contest, and of the valour and good p. 274). His object probably was, to keep '• 
order with which the 4000 Afghdns con- him at a distance from his tribe as long 
ducted their retreat, is given by Bazin, as tho countiy was unsettled ; for it np- 
who wus a fpectator of the action, “au pears, from a contemporary writer, who ao- « 
milieu des bailee et des sabres.” companicd the Persian camp, that “ Nadir 

14 The person of a Sadduzei was in- Shah always kept a watchful eye over 
violftble, and no officer, of whatever rank, him ; but the officers of all ranks treated 
could put an Abdnli to death without the him, in private, with great respect.” (J/o 
nulhority of a Sadduzei. I have been led muirs of Abdoolkcrcem, p. 176.) 
to think that the common story of Ah- 15 By an unaccountable confusion the 
med’s having been a mace*bcarcr of Nd- Indians sometimes call the Duranis, # Ciliil- 
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by Ilia circumstances. He was absolute in the plains and cities, as 
Well as in Balkh, Sind, Casbmir, and other conquered provinces ; 
he left tjfc Afghan tribes to tftir internal government, retaining 
only power enough to secure their contingents of troops or money, 
and to preserve tranquillity. Belochist&n, Sistan, and some other 
places remained under their native chiefs, and owed allegiance and 
military service. The dissensions of Persia prevented his being dis- 
turbed on that side, and enabled him to take possession of most of 
Khorasdn ; but he saw the difficulties of further progress in that 
direction, and contented himself with protecting Slfdh Il6kh, the son 
of Nddir Shah, in Meshlicd, wliile his Jjwn immediate dependencies 
his views were confined to the east of that city. It was to India that 
on jndiu. j ie ] 00 kcd for conquest, as well as for pecuniary resources 
and employment for his army ; and his first operations in that king- 
dom took precedence, in point of time, of the settlement of several 
of the other countries just mentioned. 

His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when he began his 
He occupies march for the east, and soon brought all the country up to 
the j'anjdb. {he Indus under liis" authority. The circumstances of the 
Punjab invited his further advance. The viceroy was in revolt, and 
had no aid from Delhi, so that he offered but a feeble opposition ; 
and Ahmed, after taking possession of Labor and other towns on 
the road, pursued his march to the Satlaj. When he reached that 
river, he found the fords occupied by the Mogul army, which had 
been sent from Delhi to oppose him, under Prince Ahmed, the heir 
He js repuis- apparent, and the vizir, Kamr u din IvliAn. Though his 
dion army force did not exceed 12,000 men, 16 lie saw that his best 
Ahmed, the chance Jay m a vigorous use ot it ; he crossed the river 
rent. where there was no ford, left the Indians in his rear, and 
took Sirhind, where their baggage and stores had been deposited. 
Among other advantages of tin's success, he got possession of some 
guns, with which he was before entirely unprovided. Ills boldness 
intimidated the enemy, who halted whim they approached him, and 
intrenched their camp. A small body of horse could do little in 
such circumstances ; and although the Mogul vizir was killed by a 
cannon ball, while at prayers in his tent, yet his army continued to 
, repel the Dur&nis till the tenth day, when, after a general* and des- 
perate attack on the intrenchments, during which a party of them 

jeis; in the north they are also called the garrisons in the Punjab.* The “Seir 
Khortfstfnis; but Durtfni is the usual as Mutdkherin " says ho had “not more Uian 
well as the correct appellation. 07,000 horse ; '* which would be a greater 

16 lie inarched with this number from army than that of Nadir Shah : but the 
Candahar; and although it was probably life of Hafiz Kehmet, translated by Mr. 
increased before he crossed &e Indus, Elliott, gives the more reasonable number 
it would necessarily be again induced by of 1 5,000 men (p. 25). 
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made its way into the midst of the camp, the assailants 
we totally repulsed and defeated, and compelled to 
inarch off homewards during the ensuing night. » Awai 26 . 

The Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to the I%njAb ; tbut as 
he was immediately afterwards recalled to Delhi by the illness of his 
father, Ahmed ShAh turned buck before he had reached the Indus, 
and did not quit the Panjab until the new viceroy had engaged to 
pay a permanent tribute. T)cath of 

Mohammed ShAh expired within a month after the battle S 1 ammed 
of Sirhind, and Vas succeeded by his son. who bore the y- 171 -* 
same name as his DurAm nfflglibour. , 

lfcibi u Sfiul, 
26 . 


CHAPTER IV. 

TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

Ahmed Shah. 

The return of the AfghAn monarch to t.ie PanjAb, combined with 
bis well-known power and activity, kej)t the new sovereign AtU . niS( 
in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged him to sacri- fnu'rnia 1 ' 
lice a portion of his independence for the sake of such SfX?ncw nts 
allies as might secure him from foreign conquest. He king - 
tlierefore offered the appointment of vizir to Asof J Ah; and on his 
declining it (which was soon followed by his death) he invited NAsir 
Jang (who succeeded Asof in tlieDeckan) to move to his assistance 
with all the troops he could assemble. Hut it was not long before 
he learned that the Duran i king was occupied in the western paid; 
of his dominions ; in consequence of which intelligence he # was en- 
abled to dispense with the aid he had solicited, and was left to make 
his internal arrangements in the way best suited to his own views. 
He appointed Safder Jang, the son of Sadat Khan, to be vizir ; and • 
as that nobleman retained his viecroyalty of Oud, the first efforts of 
the imperial government were directed io the suppression of the 
Roliillas, who had again become formidable in the northern part of* 
that province. 

Safder Jang’s prospect was favourable, for Ali Mohammed was v 
dead ; aifd he engaged CAiam Khan Bangash, the AfgliAn 
jAgirdAr of FarokhabAd, to conduct tho war against 
his countrymen: but CAiam KliAn, though at first sue- ^erjimg, 
cessful, lost his life in battle; and Safder J ang, disap- 
pointed in his main object, turned his misfortune to liceuijjw; 
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' A.H. net. account, by dispossessing tho widow of his ally of the 
ZIK *&- , greater part of her territory. His ungenerous conduct 
brought him no advantage : the people of C&iam Kh&n’s country 
rose upon hre agent, and called in the Kohillas, against whom 
the vizir was obliged to march in person. He was accompanied 
by a very numerous army ; but so ill disciplined, that they sacked 
their own town of Bara, (so famous as being peopled by descendants 
of the prophet), and massacred many of the inhabitants who resisted 
The vizir the outrage. It is not surprising that such an army w r as 
against them routed by a very inferior finjcc. The vfeir himself was 
aiitUsde- wounded ; the Kohillas proceed to carry their anus into 
a.d1 C i75o, his country ; and, though beaten off from Lucknow and 
a.u. H 63 . Bclgram, they penetrated to Allalulbdd, and set the power 
of the vizir and the emperor alike at defiance. 

Safder Jang saw his embarrassments increasing, while his own 
He calls in power of resisting them was exhausted, and had recourse to 
the Marattas. ^ ] lum iliating expedient of calling in the Marattas. He 
applied to Malhar Kao Holcar and Jciapa Sindia, (whom the peshwa 
had recently sent back into M&lwa), and induced them, by the 
promise of a large subsidy, to join him with the greater part of their 
forces. By the same means he obtained a renewal of the services 
of Suraj Mai, r&ja of the Jits, who had been his confederate on the 
a.d.1751, former expedition. With these auxiliaries, he defeated 
a.h. ii6i. the Kohillas in a pitched battle, overran their country, 
and drove them into the lower branches of Hdmal&ya, which form 
their boundary on tho north-east. To satisfy the claims of the 
Marattas, ho authorized them to levy their subsidy from tho con- 
quered territory, and their ravages reduced it to a state from which 
it did not recover for years. 

By the activity of these plunderers the Kohillas were reduced to 
who <wnpc& such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted to 
las to^ub- Safder Jang, and were content witu the assignment of a 
mu. fii W villages for the maintenance of their chiefs. 1 

The little advantage which the Mogul government gained by 
Defeat of the this success was more than compensated by the defeat of 
i the governor of Ajmir, who had interfered in a civil war 
Mfaw&r. between two claimants to the principality of J odpiir. 

While the weakness of the Mogul government was thus daily 
second in- more displayed, intelligence arrived that Ahined Shah 
Ahmed°aa4h Durani had again invaded the Panjab; and A was soon 
nurfcii. followed up by accounts of liis having obtained complete 
possession, and by an ambassador demanding a formal cession of the 

1 Tho “Life of Hafiz lleMnct” gives an account more favourable to the success 
of the Rohillas. 
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province. The visit of NAdir Slidh was still sufficiently remembered • 
to produce a ready compliance with tho demand; and cession 
when the vizfr arrived at Delhi with his Maratta allies, be the Pa, ^ Ab - 
found tho arrangement concluded. There is no reason to doubt 
that he would himself have agreed to it if he had been on the spot, 
or that he would have disregarded it after it was made, if he had 
thought that he could gain by infringing it ; 1 «ut he had other grounds 
of dissatisfactiqu with the court, and lie made this cession, which 
he represented as degrading, tho pretext of his complaints. Discontent 
During his ablence in ItdMcand, his influence at court jL^tho 
had been supplanted by a fPmich named Jawid, who was vizfr - 
favoured both by the emperor and his mother. Safder .Tang, find- 
ing that his presence did not restore his authority, took i fca<58a8 . 
a course which had become familiar at Delhi : he invited 
Jawid to an entertainment, and had him murdered during favourilc - 
tho banquet. The emperor was naturally exasperated at this out- 
rage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to avenge him on the 
vizir. Ghdzi u din, the eldest son of Asof Jah, had re- 0 i nlzi u dfn 
mained at Delhi during the first part of the contest be- thc you,,KCr - 
tween his younger brothers ; but seeing an opening afterwards, he 
entered into a connexion with the peshwa, and set off for tho 
Deckan, accompanied by Holcar and Sindia. He died soon after 
his arrival at Aurangabad ; and his son, a mere youth, whom he 
had left at Delhi, was promoted by the vizir’s favour, to the title of 
Ghdzi u din, and the high office of commander-in-chief. It was 
this young man that now guided the operations designed against his 
benefactor. He was a specimen of such of the Mogul courtiers as 
were not quite sunk in slbth. Itestless and ambitious, as skilful in 
dissembling his passions as incapable of controlling them, he looked 
on perfidy and murder as the natural means of attaining his ends, 
and was as reckless of consequences as regardless of principle. 

The result of his measures was a civil war ; not determined, as 1 
usual, by a battle in the field, but carried on for six Re 8igtst ho 
months in daily combats in the streets of Delhi. The viz,r - m 
factious hostility of the parties was imbittcred by religious fury : 
the vizir was a ShiA, and the test-word of, his sect, and that of the 
Sunnis, became the war-cries of tho combatants on each side. At. 
length, the vizir, finding his position becoming weaker, and alarmed 
at the approach of the Marattas under Malh&r Edo, whom Calls in the ,* 
Ghdzi u din had called in as an auxiliary, consented to make 
peace, retaining possession of the provinces of Oud and thc vWr- 
Allahabdd. Gh&zi u din, thus relieved, and anxious to employ his 
ATnrniin friends, while he revenged himself on a partizan of the 
vizir, marched against Suny Mai, the raj^of the Jdts, in the §ioge 
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.of whose strong forts, especially Dig and Bliartpur, he found ample 
The imjMTor occupation for his army. But tho emperor was by this 

plots against 1 , . • 1 ^ . 

Ghfizi u dfii. ty no more disgusted with his firrogant and overbearing 
temper«than he had ever been with Safder Jang ; and moved out 
with what troops he could assemble, on pretence of hunting, but 
really to profit by the difficulties in which Gh&zi u din was en- 
tangled. So little judgment was shown in his ill-concerted ope- 
rations that no step had been taken to secure the co-operation of 
Safder Jang; and it did not require the acuteness and activity of 
Gh&zi u din to turn the whole scheme against his entmy. Without 
is. located discontfhuing the siege on 4^ch he was employed, lie 
mid apposed. sen t liis Marattu confederate against Ahmed; but when 
he heard that the emperor was taken prisoner in the battle which 
followed, ho repaired in person to the camp, deposed the captive 


A.D. 1751, 
July; 
a.vi. 1167, 
Sliuliuu. 


king, and put out his eyes, as well as those of the queen, 
his mother. Tie then fixed on one of the princes of the 
blood for successor to the throne, and proclaimed him by 


the title of A'lamgir II. 2 


Alamgir II 

Safder Jang died soon after this revolution, and Gh&zi u din took 
ad. 1754, the office of vizir to himself, leaving Shuja u doula, the 
A?iu t< i ,, i 67 > ri son of Safder Jang, in possession of his father’s provinces, 
ohdz^u dfa, of which he was unable to dispossess him. A longer 
msvioient I )Cr i°d tranquillity now elapsed than might have been 
government, expected from the restless ambition of the new vizir ; 
but his internal government was* still as arbitrary as ever. At 
length he provoked a numerous Body of troops to mutiny, 
mutiny. and made himself personally so odious, that he was seized 
by the insurgents and dragged through the streets without his 
slippers pr liis turban. Though threatened with instant death, lie 
continued to revile his captors, and to say mat they should pay 
for their insolence with their heads. At length lie was rescued 
•.by the interposition of the officers ; when he instantly ordered a 
massacre of the whole body, giving up their tents, horses, and pro- 
perty to plunder, so as not to leave a vestige remaining of the 
eo^ps. 

A'lamgfr, on pretence of saving the life of Gh&zi u dm, had 
Hisfluspi- offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay to 
emperor. the mutuioers a considerable sum oi arrears, it they 
would deliver their prisoner into his hands ; but tho proposal 
served only to awaken the suspicions of the vizir, who took ackli- 

2 The above account is from She “Seir Mutakher^n, ,, and Grant Duties “History 
of thet Marattas.’ ' m 
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tional measures to guard against the possible intrigues of hi? 
nominal sovereign. • 

When interrupted by this adventure, Gh&zi u din, was on his 
march towards Labor, and he now continued his progress. ££ 

Mir Manu, the Mogul governor of the Panjab, whom 
Ahmed Shah had continued in his office after the ces- 
sion, had died. His son had boon appointed his successor 
by the Durani monarch, but was an infant under the tu- jau. 
telage of his mother. This state of tilings presented an irresistible 
temptation to (he young vizir : he immediately entered into a most 
amicable correspondence \®fch the widow, claiming the hand of her 
daughter, to whom he had really been affianced, and advancing to- 
wards Labor as if to celebrate the marriage : when he had com- 
pletely lulled all suspicion, he surprised the town and made the 
govern oss prisoner in her bed. While they were conveying her to 
the camp she broke into invectives against the treachery of her son- 
in-law, and prophesied the ruin of India, and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants, as the certain consequence of the vengeance of Ahmed 
Shah. Her prediction was but too eaily accomplished; 
for Ahmed no sooner heard of the outrage offered to him mcdshih - 
than he flew to revenge it ; and speedily effecting his march from 
Oandaluir, passed through the Punjab without opposition, and soon 
presented himself within twenty juilcs of Delhi. Ghazi u din, 
having contrived to pacify the widow of Mir Manu and to procure 
her intercession, repaired at once to the Durani camp, and received 
pardon as far as his own person. Ahmed Slnih, however, insisted 
on pecuniary compensation and marched on to Delhi to enforce his 
demand. Nearly all the horrors of NYidir Shah’s invasion HptalM . s 
were repeated on his arrival ; for though not himself cruel 
like that monarch, he had much less command over his troops ; and 
the city again became a scene of rapine, violence, and murder. 

Nor were these sufferings confined to the capital ; Ahiftcd Shall * 
sent a detachment of his army, with Ghazi u din, to levy 
a contribution from Shuja u doula, and marched, himself, tium*. 
with a similar intention against the Juts. He took a fort called 
Halamghar after an obstinate resistance, and put the garrison to the 
sword ; but the action which leaves the deepest stain on liis charac- 
ter, or rather on that of his nation, was the massacre at Mattra. 
This city (one of the most holy among the Hindus) was surprised^* 
by a light detachment during the height of a religious festival, and 
the unoffending votaries were slaughtered with all 'the indifference 
that might be expected from a barbarous people, accustomed to 
serve under Nadir, and equally filled with contempt for Indians and 
hatred for idolatry. Meanwhile Ahmed himself was advancing to- 
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wards Agra, to which city, as well as to one of the Jat forts, he laid 
siege. But by this time the summer was far advanced, and a mor- 
tality broke out among the Durdnis, who are incapable of bearing 
iiia return beat; he was therefore obliged to be content with the 
doilimiSIlf money he had levied, and to direct his course towards his 
«iwut June- own doraiuions. Before he went he married a princess of 
sudwVi 71 ' ^ ie bouse of Delhi, and contracted another to his son, 
ins Arrange* afterwards Teimiir Shah ; and having been entreated by 
*be emperor not to leave liim at the met cy of the vizir, 
agailirfchi- 1 * be appointed Najib u doula, a liohilla chief of abilities and 
zi u d/n. of (excellent character, to be qpmmandcr-in-nhief at Delhi ; 

* u ^ ie hope that his own influence, even when at a dis- 
tance, would render that nobleman a counterpoise to 
ChAzi u din. 3 

But no sooner had he quitted India, than Ghazi u din once more 


chim u dfn se t him at defiance. He was at Farokh&bad when the 

Applies for 

nnceTftbe Afghan king departed, and he immediately gave the 
Mamttas. appointment of commander-in-chief to Ahmed KMn Ban- 


gasli, the chief of that place, in supersession of Najib u doula. But 
’as he was not sufficiently strong to effect another revolution by him- 
self, he called in the aid of the Marattas, who were now in greater 
power than ever. 

Although Balaji made peace with Salabat Jang (as has been 
previous stated) in the beginning of a.t>. 1752, it was no obstacle 
oftbatnaUon. to his entering into fresh intrigues with Ghazi u din the 
elder, the brother and competitor of Salabat. On the arrival of that 
prince from Delhi, Balaji joined him at Aurangabad witli all his 
forces ; and so numerous was the combined army, that even the 
aid of Bussy might have been insufficient to have saved SalAbat 
Jang, if the danger had not been averted by the sudden death of 
Ghazi u din. After this Balaji became involved in affairs to the 
southward, and transactions with the French and English, which 
will be best related with the history of those nations. But as his 


government got settled at home, he ventured to release Dainaji 
u Geikwar, and to avail himself of his assistance in settling the pro- 
vince of Guzerat. . He made severe terms, involving payments and 
reservations which led to ‘many disputes in the end : but at first all 
Vent prosperously. Damaji set out in company with the peshwa’s 
brother, liagoba, (a.d. 1755), and they soon reduced the wholo 
province to complete subjection and obedience, liagoba next levied 


3 The above account is chiefly from the leave Delhi, and that the whole expedi- 
“ Seir Mutakherin : ” it agrees, in most tion to Agra, as well as that to Muttra, 
respects, with the Afch&n accounts ; but was commanded by Sirdar Jehrin Khun, 
the latter state that Ahmed Sl$tti did not 
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contributions on the KAjpiit states, and returned through Malwa to 
the Deekan. In the end of a.d. 1756 ho was again sent t 
into Mdlwa ; and it was to him that the present applica- 22hwI ! B tl,e 
tion was made by young G hdzi u din. Supported by tills marches to 
ally, the vizir advanced on Dcllii, occupied the city, and Sf" 
laid siege to the fortified palace, which held out more tlian yowngor ‘ 
a montli. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib u doula could no longer 
withstand his ■enemies ; and the emperor had already Takes Delhi, 
taken the precaution of sending his son, afterwards Shah 
A'lam, to a place of safety ; the escape of Najib himself ttpparcnt * 
was the prmcipl difliculty remaining, and it was accom- udouia. 
plished by moans of a bribe to Malh&r Kao Holcar. The emperor 
then opened his gates and received Ghazi u din as his vizir. Najib 
n doula retired to his own country, which was about SehAranpur 
to the north of Delhi, and divided from Kohilcand by the 
Ganges. 

After the talcing of Delhi, Kagoba remained encamped near that 
city, until he was called away to an important and easy A>1) . m8i 
conquest. When Ahmed Sh&h withdrew from India in lugJi 71 ' 
the preceding year (a.d. 1757), he lef< his son Teimur ^ ,S 0 ^ C8 ' 
in cliarge of the Panjab, under the guidance of Sirdar pa ^ ,lb - 
Johan Khan. Their most dangerous opponent was Adina Peg, a 
man of a turbulent and artful character, who had been deputy to 
Mir Mariu, and whoso intrigues had mainly contributed to the 
various disturbances and revolutions in the Panjab. lie had fled 
from the province when it was occupied by Ahmed Shall, and now 
returned for the purpose of continuing his factious designs. Ho 
first employed his influence with the Siks, who had recovered their 
strength during the past disorders; but not finding their power 
sufficient for his purpose, he applied to Kagoba, and pointed out the 
ease with which he might gain a rich prize for his countrymen. t 
Kagoba inarched accordingly, took possession of LAh6»in AJ)> m8f 
May, 1758, and occupied the whole of the Panjab, the ^ ay ’ ]71> 
Duranis retiring across the Indus without attempting a Sbiibdn - # 
battle. The government was conferred on Adina Keg ; and on his 
death, which happened soon after, a native Maratta was appointed 
his successor. Before this change, Kagoba had set off for the* 
Deekan, leaving the Panjdb in temporary security, and the Maratta , 
affairs prosperous in other parts of Hindostan. A force had marched • 
from Delhi under Dataji Sindia, for the purpose of pursuing Najib 
u doula into his retreat ; and Najib, unable to resist, left his country 
to be plundered, and took post at SakertAl, a defensible ford of the 
Ganges. He maintained himself with difficulty in this position 
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through the whole of the rainy season ; and during this period 
a. pm 769, there was time to mature a combination, to which all the 

neighbouring princes were called by a common and urgent 
danger. 

,The % Marattas were already masters of the Panjab : they had cbn- 
rians of the certed with Ghazi u din a plan for taking possession of 
Oud; and they talked without the least reserve of their 
intended conquest of the whole of Hindustan. The appre- 
bh»uon COm " ^ ien8101is excited by this state of tilings induced Shujd u 
hometau** to forget his old enmities, and to enjer into a league 

princes. with Najib u doula and his former opponents the Rohillus, 
the most considerable of whom was Hafiz Relnnet Julian. As soon 
Sim-alio’ as Sindia was apprized of tliis confederacy he de- 

jidhHcand. tached Goviud lido Bondcla 4 to invade Rohilcand. So 
effectually was the order performed that 1800 villages were de- 
stroyed in little 1 more than a month, wliile the Rohillas were obliged 
to retreat for safety into the mountains. They were relieved from 
this distress by Sliuja u doula. Tie marched from Lucknow imme- 
diately on the invasion, surprised the Marattas, and drove 
them with heavy loss across the Ganges. Dataji Sindia’s 
4 ^ai. force was weakened by the losses of liis detachment ; hut 
he had a stronger motive for desiring peace, in the reported approach 
of Ahmed Shall from Cabal : terms wore therefore proposed to 
Sliuja u doula and the confederates, and a peace was concluded, 
which was of no long continuance. 5 

The Afghan king was occ upied in the north-western part of his 
Fourth in- dominions, when his son was expelled from the Panjab 
Ahmed (a. i>. 1758); and, when about to march to recover that 

country, he was arrested by the revolt of Nasir Khan, the 
ruler of the Heloehes, who made an attempt to establish his entire 
independence. The operations necessary to place the affairs of that 
coiintry.on a satisfactory footing delayed Ahmed Shah for a consi- 
derable tim# ; after which ho moved by the southern road of Sbik- 
arpur to the Indus ; and, marching up that river to Pesluiwer, ho 
crossed^ in the month of September, and advanced into 
the Punjab. The Marattas offered no opposition, and he 
avoided the swollen rivers and exhausted couutiy by 
keeping near the northern hills, until he crossed the Jamuu opposite 
Seharanpur. During the shah’s advance, Ghazi u din, mindful of 
ATamgir’s connexion with that monarch and with Najib u doula, 
took alarm at the thoughts of his intrigues and his vengeance. 


A.n. 1759, 
September ; 
a. ii. 1173, 
Moharrani. 


4 A Maratta Bramin, so called from hit* 

enjoyment in “ Bundelcand,” ances- 


tor of the late chief of Srfgar and Colpf . 
6 Seir Mutakherin, and (JSrant Duff. 
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He therefore at once gave orders for his assassination, and 
raised another member of the roval family to the Myniwof 
throne. -Tins prince s title was neve r acknowledged : Jjy aiuui 11 
Shall ATain, tlie lieir apparent, was absent on a scheme AmVm 1 j Wf 
for “getting a footing iij Bengal; and tlie confederate 
princes carried on their operations without any ostensible 
liead. 6 t 

At this time the Marattas, though not supported by their allies 
the J its, had 150,000 horse of their own in the held; but TheMarntta 
they were in two bodies at some distance from each other ; nSsrin 
and the hatred of the country people, who were exasper- Ahmed' 1 l>y 
ated by their depredations, kept them in ignorance of the ,SMb * 
movements of the enemy. Ahmed Shall came suddenly on the 
body under Dataji Sindia, and so effectually surprised it that the 
chief and two thirds of the force were cut to pieces on the spot. The 
other division under Malliar Bao TIolcar was still at a distance, and 
commenced its flight towards the country south of the Chambal : 
it was drawn from the direct lino by the temptation ol plundering 
a convoy, and was overtaken and almost destroyed by a Dunini de- 
tachment which had made a prodigious march for the purpose. 7 
Long before these reverses, Bagoba bad arrived in tlie Deckan. 
The glory of his conquests did not reconcile the Marat ta court to 
the linaneial results which they produced : instead ol an ample 
harvest of plunder, as used to he customary, he had brought home 
near a million sterling of debt. This unproductive campaign ap- 
peared to more disadvantage when contrasted with that in which the 
peshwa’s cousin, Sedasheo lhio Bliao (best known in India as ‘ the 
Bhdo ”), was engaged : he had remained as home minister and com- 
m an der-in -chief in tin* Deekan, had just obtained possession of AIj- 
mednagar, and was on the eve of a settlement, afterwards concluded 
at U'dgir, by which territorial and pecuniary cessions ol great extent 
were obtained from Salabat Jang, and such a burden imposed on 
the Mogul government in the Dcckan as it never was able to re- 
cover. This contrast lc<l to jealousy on the part of Bagoba, who, 
to Sedasheo’s remonstrances on the profusion ot his expeiuituic, 
replied that tho Bliao laid better undertake the next expedition him- 
self, when ho would find the difference between that and serving m 
the Deckan. Sedasheo took him at his word, and an exc ange o 

duties was forthwith agreed on. * . . 

The Marrtto power was at this time at its zenith, lheir lronuer 

extended on the north to the Indus and Hemaldya, am 
on tlie south yearly to the extremity of the peninsula . a us * tllUh - 

l Seir Mutttkhorin. Ahmed Shnh’s proceedings arc from Afghan accounts. 

7 Seir Mutiikhcrfn. Grant Duff. 2 
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the territory within those limits that was not their own paid tribute. 
The whole of this great, power was wielded by one hand: a settle- 
ment had been made with Tara Bai, by which the person of the 
raja^wus* consigned to his nominal minister, and all pretensions of 
livery description were concentrated in th^pishwa. 8 

The establishments of the Maratta government had increased 

Their army, witll its pOWCl\ Its (blVO WOS 110 longer COmpOSed of 

predatory bands alone; it included an army of well-paid and well- 
mounted cavalry in the direct service of the statd, and 10,000 dis- 
ci] dined infantry, who, though a very imperfect yopy of that com- 
manded by Europeans, were far superior to any infantry previously 
known in India. 

The Marattas had now also a train of artillery surpassing that of 
the Moguls, which they had so long regarded with awe and envy. 
They even endeavoured to assume the pomp which was character- 
istic of their rivals. Rich dresses, spacious tents, and splendid 
caparisons became common among them, and their courts and reti- 
nues w r ero funned on the Mogul model. 

This show of greatness did not seem misplaced in the peshwa and 
his ministers, who were Coucan Bramins, a comely race, prepared 
by the mildness and gravity of their manners to take up dignity 
without any appearance of incongruity ; but it sat very ill on tin 1 
little active Marattas, whose sturdy figures and vulgar manners 
gave a ludicrous effect to their attempts at a stately demeanour. 

Whatever the nation possessed either of power or magnificence 
Great pro- was brought forth to give weight to Sedasheo Bliao. The 
~ news of the misfortunes of Sindia and Holear were only a^ 
in Hindustan' fresli stimuli is to exertion ; and it seemed to be resolved 
by one great and decisive effort, to put the finishing stroke to the 
conquest of Ilindostan. 9 

The prince thus elevated was naturally haughty and overbearing, 
Am>ganc? proud of the new greatness of his family, and puffed up 
S!d l il3i*?S- ky recent success into an overweening confidence in his 
d&siico ithdo. own abilities botli as a statesman and a soldier. He was 
accompanied by Wisws^ llao, the pcsliwa’s youthful soil and heir 
apparent, and by all the great Bramin and Maratta chiefs without 
exception. Many RajpAt detachments were sent to join him as he 
advanced, and Siiraj Mai is said to have reinforced him with a body 
of 30,000 Juts. 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed to 
act witli the Marattas, took occasion to advise the Bhao to leave his 
infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the Jat territory, 


8 Chiefly Grant Duff. 


M Seir Mutakhcrin. Grant Dull". 
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whore it would be protected by strong forts, to advance with his 
horse alone, to harass his enemies in the Maratta manner, and pn, ■ 
tract the war until the Dur&nis, who had already been man v months 
in India, should be constrained by the climate to withdraw to their 
native mountains. This prudent counsel, though seconded by the 
Maratta chiefs, was at once rejected by their commander, who looked 
down on a victory obtained by such means, and who also attached 
an undue importance to his regular infantry and guns. This was 
not the only occasion on which he slighted Siiraj Mai, whom he 
treated as a pettv zemindar, incapable of judging of politics on a 
large scale. Tie also offended his Maratta chiefs by his Bra min 
pride, as Well as his imperious manner of exercising his command, 
and the absence of the freedom and familiarity to which they were 
accustomed in their leaders. In this manner lie advanced ji,. takes 
to Delhi, which was held by a small garrison of Duranis 1Mll, ‘ 
and their partisans, C.lliazi u din having taken refuge in the .Tat 
country. The great extent of the city walls enabled a party of Ma- 
rat tas to climb up a neglected bastion, and the citadel yielded to the 
artillery after attempting a short defence. 'The IJhaomade ail inju- 
dicious as well as ungenerous use of this conquest. He defaced the 
palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the sake of I’m rich ornaments which 
liad been spared by the Persians and Afghans. He tore down the 
silver ceiling of the hall of audience, which was coined into seven- 
teen lacs of rupees, 10 and seized on the throne (no longer so precious 
as of old), and on all other royal ornaments. He even proposed to 
proclaim Wisw&s Kao emperor of India, and was only prevailed on 
,to postpone the measure until he should have driven the Duranis 
across tho Indus. All these proceedings alarmed and disgusted 
Suraj Mai, who was unwilling to go to extremities with his own near 
neighbours. He soon after entered on a secret consultation with 
Sliuja u doula, and withdrew to his own territory without openly 
renouncing his alliance with* the Marattas. The Bhiio affected to 
treat this defection as a matter beneath his notice. 

During this time the shah was cantoned lor the rains at Anup- 
sluihr, on the frontier of Oud, whither he h$4 been drawn 
by an important negotiation. He was sure of cordial as- 
sistance from Najib and the ltohillas, but tho co-operation duulu - 
of Slmja u doula was by no means equally certain. Though that 
ruler could not declare against the Mahometans, his interests coun- 
selled neutrality, and lie had an hereditary disinclination to joining 
Ahmed Shah, to whom his father, Safder Jaug, liad been wljoJolns 
openly opposed. It was to influence him that the shah thc Mahom - 

10 170,000/. Casi Rrii’s Narrative (A«- makes tho 170,000/. include all the plate 
atic Researches, vol. iii. p. 97). Grant Duff in tho palace. 

2 u 2. 
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etun coiifo- advanced 1o Anupshehr; and this movement, with the 
3ST&. persuasion of Najib n doula, wlio paid him a visit for 
A.'Ilfuu tho purpose, succeeded in procuring his accession to ’tho 
m iky. # jj nssi ilnian cause. 

• He nevertheless kept up a constant communication with the Ma- 
rattas, which miglit serve to secure an accommodation, if expedient 
and was in the mean time a useful channel for overtures between 
that people and the shall. 11 

After this arrangement was concluded, Ahmed whs still [ire von ted 
Aiimni simh moving hy the violence of the ] icriodical^ rains : but before 
ug.iinst that season was wc?' over, la* broke up his cantonment, 
and inarched towards Delhi. His movement was nccrlc- 
rated by bearing that tho lhiao had set out with a picked force to 
attack Ounjpura, on the Jumna, sixty miles above Delhi, where there 
was a. Duraui garrison, under an ollicer of distinction. On reaching 
that river near tlie capital, he found it still swollen and rapid : lie 
proceeded up the banks in search of a ford, until lie got near Ounj- 
piira, where he had the mortification to hear that the place* had been 
taken, and the whole garrison put to tin* sword. Enraged at this 
ills i >oiii juifi' disgrace indicted almost before bis eyes, the shah passed 
janmft fthe tho vi ver, between lording and swimming; and though he 
oSli? 0 ' lost many men in this bold undertaking, it made so great 
Maratt.^ro- an impression on the eiiemv, that they hastened to renmie 

tire to l’aiii- * . . , * . . , . * lw . . . 

pat., ami in- out oi his roach, and soon retired to i nnipat. where they 
camp. threw up works round their camp, encompassed by a broad 
and deep ditch, and protected l>v their numerous artillery. The 
Their niun- Khiio’s force consisted of f)f>,(K)0 cavalry in regular pay, 
bors ' with at least 15,000 predatory Maratta home, and 15,000 
infantry, of whom 9000 were disciplined Sepoys, under ['brulu'm 
Khan (Jardi, a l\Iussulman deserter from the French sen ice. lie 
had 200 guns, with numerous wall pieces, and a great supply of 
rockets, which is a favourite weapon with the Manillas. These 
troops, with their numerous followers, made the numbers within his 
lines amount to 500,000 men. 12 

Aluned Shall had t^xmt 40,000 Afghans and Persians, 15,000 
Force under Indian horse, and a force of Indian infantry estimated at 
Ahmed siifiii. () f w ]dVli the part con. listing of lioliilla Afghans 

would bdfcrery ellicient, but the great majority the usual rabble of 
Indian foot soldiers. 13 He had, also, about thirty pieces of cannon 

* 

11 Casi Rdi, tho author of the Narrative, states the whole number at r>00,000. (j4m- 
was one of the agents in thi9 intercourse. afic Researches, vol. iii. p. 123.) 

12 Grant Duff agrees with CuBi Uni in 13 The accounts of the Durunis thein- 
making the paid horse and infantry 70,000, selves make the number of the army tint 
as above, and estimates predatory crossed the Indus 03,000 ; but, from a 
horse and followers at 200,600. Cusi ltdi comparison with Nadir Shah’s force, and 
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of different calibres, chiefly belonging to the Indiiin allies, and a 
number of Avail pieces. * 

The inferiority of the shah’s force making an attack on the 
enemy’s camp impossible, he was obliged to encamp also, iwni?u>ii 
and to throw up linos round his army. The occurrence of op,jnitiuns - * 
a general action being thus suspended, the Bluio’s prospects Avore by 
no means unfavourable. He had ordered (J<5vind Kuo Bondela to 
collect Avhat troops he could on the lower course of the Jainna, and 
that chief now appeared with 10,000 or 12,000 horse in the rear of 
the burani camp> Jle kept at a safe distance from the army, but 
spread over the country in the 3Iaratta manner, so as to intercept 
a supplies. It. is probable that the Bhtio employed his own light 
cavalry in the same manner; for before much time had elapsed, 
the Mussulman camp began to suffer severely from the scarcity of 
provisions. # 

But although the Diminis were not accustomed to the desultory 
Asarfare used l>v the Marattas, they made up for their Fuiiim* or 

.... i ., 1*111 i -i J . i the Manila 

oelicicney by the hold and rapid movements ot their de- nippiich. 
laohmeuts ; and on this occasion, a body of Hicir horse uud(‘r Athii 
Khan, the grand vizir’s nephew, made a inarch of upwards of sixty 
miles, surprised ( Jdvind Kan’s camp about d y break, and completely 
destroyed his party, (rdvind lhio himself falling in the action. 
\\ hen the Duranis had got the 1 command of the open country, the 
Bluio soon felt tlie difficulty of his situation, enclosed in a fortified 
camp A\ith such a multitude as he commanded. 

The Marat fas are excellent foragers. Every morning at day- 
break, long lines of men on small horses and ponies are seen issuing 
from their camps in all directions, who return before night loaded 
with fodder for the cattle, Avith fin 1 wood torn down from houses, and 
grain dug up from the pits, Avhere it had been concealed by the 
\il lagers; detachments go to a distance for some days, and yolleet 
proportionately larger supplies of the same kind ; and eonvoys, 
each of many thousands of oxen, are also brought in from remote 
countries by hanjarras, a sort of camp grain dealers, Avho partake of 
the character of the soldiery more than of tlife mercantile body. All 
these resources were uoav cut off ; and after the Marat tas had cn- 
tirely eaten up and consumed the town of Panipat, Avhich was within 
their lines, they began to feel the severest pressure of wan?? 

that of Shah #cman, in later times, as think 40,000 a sufficient allowance for the 
well as from the incorrectness of Asiatic Afghans. The Indian numbers arc from 
muster-rolls, I conceive the amount to be Cdsi ltdi : Shujii u doula had only 2000 
much exaggerated. There must also have horse and the same number of foot.. Casi 
been a great reduction from garrisons in Rai’s statement, that the Duranis had 
Hie Punjab and other places, casualties in forty guns of their own, is quite contrary 
action, and deaths from the climate dur- to their own account and to all prob<v» 
ing the hot season and rains ; so that I bility. * 
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While things were tending to this conclusion, neither party was 
inactive in its efforts to hasten the crisis. Continual skirmishes went 
on between the armies : the Marattas made three vigorous attacks 
on the 1 hirdni lines ; convoys were always attempting to make their 
*way into the camp ; and though one charged with treasure from 
Delhi fell into the hands of the Afgh&ns, others were secretly for- 
warded by Siiraj Mai and the Rajput chiefs ; and as the Bhao bore 
his difficulties with dignity and resolution, their /extent and daily 
increase were unknown to his enemies. In these circumstances, the 
Indian allies lost all patience, and wearied Ahmed Slidh with their 
importunities that he would put an end to their fatigues by a deci- 
sive action : but his constant answer was, “ This is a matter of war 
with which you are not acquainted. In 6tlicr affairs do as you 
please ; but leave this to me.” lie had a small red tent pitched in 
front of his intrcnchrnent, to which he. repaired every morning in ■ 
time for prayers at daybreak, and where lie generally returned to 
dine in the evening. He was on horseback for the whole day, visit- 
ing his posts, and reconnoitring the enemy; and never rode less 
than fifty or sixty miles a day. At night he placed a picket of 
5000 horse as near as he could to the enemy, while other parties 
went the rounds of the whole encampment. “ He used to say to 
the Hindustani chiefs, ‘Do you sleep ; I will take care that no 
harm befalls you and to say the truth, his orders were obeyed 
like destiny, no man daring to hesitate or delay one moment in exe- 
cuting them.” 14 

During this time, the Bhao’s embarrassments became daily more 
urgent; and lie made frequent applications to Rliuja u doula 
through Ciisi Rai (the author of our Narrative) to mediate a peace 
between him and the Mussulmans. When his proposals were made 
known to the shah, he replied that ho was only an auxiliary, and 
had no views of his own ; that he claimed the entire control of the 
war, but loft the Hindostani chiefs to carry ^ n their negotiations as 
they pleased. The majority of those chiefs were well disposed to 
an accommodation, which would have been particularly acceptable 
to Rhuja u doula ; but Najib always steadily opposed the overtures, 
and succeeded in impressing on tlie rest the ruin to which they 
would ba* exposed if the shah left India while the Maratta power 
was still Entire. 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the state 
of the Maratta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a blockaded 
camp, among dead and dying animals, surrounded by famished fol- 
lowers, and threatened with the terrible consummation of the evils 
which they already suffered. Among their last efforts, they sent out 

• 14 Cdsi Urti. 
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a foraging party, with innumerable camp followers, to endeavour to , 
bring in some relief; but the helpless crowd was discovered by the 
enemy, and slaughtered in prodigious numbers* On this^the chiefs 
and soldiers surrounded the Blnio’s tent in a body ; they saij] that 
they had entirely exhausted the last remains of their pro visions, - 
and that it was better to run any risk in the field than to perish in 
misery. The Bliao agreed to their wisli : they all partook ol bitel 
leaf, and swore to fight to the last; and orders were given to make 
the attack on tfie next morning before daybreak. 

In this extremity the Bliao wrote to Casi Ihii a short note with 
his own hand : “ The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold 
another drop. If anything can be done, do it, or else answer me 
plainly at once; hereafter there will bo no time for writing or 
speaking.” 

Casi Jiai was communicating this note to Slmja u donla about three 
iu the morning, when his spies came to report that the i^uioof 
Marattas were getting under arms. Slmja immediately Kimpat * 
repaired to the shah’s tent, and desired he might be awakened 
without delay. The shall soon made his appearance, ready dressed ; 
and, mounting a horse? which always stood saddled by his. door, he 
rode towards the enemy, ordering his own P 'iops out as he advanced. 

One of his first steps was to send for Casi Bai, and interrogate 
him about the source of the intelligence? he lmd commnni- 
witod. This he did as he was moving forward, until, about JjH. nw, 
a mile from the camp, he met some Jhirani horsemen, '*&»• 
loaded with plunder, who reported that tin* Marattas had deserted 
their camp and iled. On hearing this, Ahmed turned to (asi Lai 
and asked him what he said to that ? but while lie was yet speaking, 
the Marattas announced their presence by a general discharge of 
their artillery along the whole ol their line. “ On this the shall, 
who was sitting upon his horse smoking a Persian kallian, gave it to 
his servant, and with great calmness said to the nabob, # (Shuja), > 
‘ Your servant’s news is very true I see.’ ” lie then sent orders to 
hasten the advance of his own army. When objects became dis- 
cernible, the columns of the Marattas were seen advancing slowl/ 
and regularly with their artillery in front. The shah drew up his 
army opposite, and, himself, took post at his little red tent, which, 
was now in the rear of the line. ^ 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns; and as f 
those of tiie Marattas approached, the shot went over the heads of ■ 
their adversaries. The actual engagement was begun by I braliim 
Khan Gardi, who rode up to the Bli&o, respectfully saluted him, 
and said, “ You have often been offended with me for insisting on 
regular pay to my men ; you shall now see that they have not earned 
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it in vain.” He then seized a colour with his own hand, and ordered 
hit; battalions to cease firing and charge bayonets. Their attack 
foil on the Ilohillas, whose undisciplined valour only increased their 
loss, and who were broken after a prodigious slaughter. Their 
defeat laid open the right of the grand vizir, who commanded the 
centre of the Jhir&ni line, ami who was now charged by the Bliao 
and AViswas If Ao with the flower of the Maratta army. In this 
charge, Altai Khan, the vizir’s nephew, was killed by his side, and 
his Durdnis were forced to give ground ; but he himself dismounted, 
and, with the few that were near him, determined tp die at his post, 
yiiujd u doula was next to the grand vizir’s division, but could not 
see what was passing for the dust : finding the sound of men and 
horses in that quarter suddenly diminish, he sent Cdsi Bai to in- 
quire the cause. lie found the grand vizir on foot in full armour, 
in an agony of rage and despair, reproaching his men for quitting 
him, and endeavouring to bring them back to their ranks. “ Hide 
to kShuja u doula,” said lie, “and tell him that if lie does not support 
me immediately, I must perish.” Hut Shtija, though lie kept his 
ground, did not venture to take part in the action. 

Meanwhile these transactions had not escaped Ahmed Shah ; and 
the reserve which he had ordered up arrived at the critical moment 
to prevent the destruction of the grand vizir. The battle now be- 
came stationary, but the advantage still inclined to the Marattas; 
until Ahmed, after rallying the. fugitives and ordering all who re- 
fused to return to be cut down, gave orders for an advance of his 
own line, and at the same time directed a division on his left to 
wheel up and take the enemy in flank. This manoeuvre was deci- 
sive ; for though the closest combat was raging in the centre, where 
the Bhao and AViswas were engaged on horseback, and where they 
fought on both sides with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even dag- 
gers, yet, “ all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Maratta 
army mined their backs, and fled at full sped, leaving the field of 
battle covered with heaps of dead.” The victors pursued them w ith 
the utmost fury ; and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarcely 
if tho mu" C 0UC01ve d ; the pursuit continuing in every direction 

mm army, for fifteen or twenty miles. A large proportion of those 
jvlio escaped from the enemy were cut off by the peasants ; and 
great numfters, w r lio fell alive into the hands of the Duranis, were 
cruelly massacred in cold blood. The sli&li himself was not exempt 
from a share in these barbarities : for he not only took no ‘means to 
prevent them, but, at the instigation of Najib, he made a strict 
search for Janeoji Sindia, w r lio was concealed by a Durani chief, and 
who., was made away witlxto prevent detection. Ho also compelled 
u doula to give up the gallaut l'brahfm Khan, who had been 
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made prisoner; sent for him into his presence to reproach him;* 
arid then gave him over to the grand vizir to he placed in confine- 
ment, where he died of his wounds within a week. 15 , 

The body of Wiswas Kao was found, and a headless trunk whiidi was 
believed to be the Bhao’s ; but the fate of the latter was so far fmtiT 
certain, that, many years after, an impostor obtained credit for a time 
by assuming his character. The whole number of the slain is said to 
have amounted to near 200, 000. 10 Almost all the great Maratta 
chiefs were killed or wounded, except those who had been left with a 
force at Delhi ; and Malhar Kao Holcar, who was accused of too early 
a retreat. Mahaji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a groat state, 
was lamed for life; and Nana Karuuvis, who long kept off the 
downfall of the peshwa’s government, narrowly escaped by Uight. 17 

Never was a defeat more complete, and never was there a cala- 
mity that diffused so much consternation. Grief and do- nwpomipn- 
spondency spread over the whole Maratta people ; most »t"a nation?" 
had to mourn relations, and all felt the destruction of the army as 
a death-blow to their national greatness. The pcsliwa never reco- 
vered the shock. He slowly retreated from his frontier j )eat i, of u.e 
towards Puna, and died in a temple which he. had himself piisllvva ‘ 
erected near that city. 18 The wreck of ;ne army retired beyond 
the Nerbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisitions in Hindus- 
tan. 19 Dissensions soon broke out after the death of lialaji, and the 
government of the p \shwa never regained its vigour. Most of the 
Maratta conquests were recovered at a subsequent period; but it 
was by independent chiefs with the aid of European officers and 
disciplined Sepoys. The confederacy of the Mahometan Dissolution 
princes dissolved on the cessation of their common danger. SfoVAn con-°" 
Ahmed Shall returned home without attempting to profit by fedcrac >- 
his victory, and never afterwards took any share in the affairs of India. 

The actors in the last transactions having now nil loft the 
stage, the history of the Mogul empire here closes of itself. Kxtmrtion 

. ° .ii . n 1 , . ... of the Mogul 

Its territory is broken into separate states; the capital is empire, 
deserted; the claimant to the name of emperor is an exile and a $ 
dependent; while a new race of conquerors lias already commenced 
its career, which may again unite the empire under better auspices 
than before. > + 

14 Casi llai says ho was treated with the Scir Mutakhcrin, and Casi Rdi's ac- 
tho greatest cruelty, and that it was count of the battle of l’anipat (in yoI. iii. 
reported that poison was put into his of the Asiatic Researches, p. 91 , &c.). This 
wounds ; but fhat was not a moment when last is, perhaps, the best specimen to be 
vengeance (if there had been any motive found of nairativc by an Indian. The 
for it) would have taken so indirect a Afghan accounts of Ahmed Shah's pro- 
cotirso. cccdings also furnish some information. 

lfl Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 156 . 1S Grant Duff. 

17 The account of Scddsheo Rao Bhuo’s 19 Sir J. Malcolm's Malwa, vol. i.p. li$p, 
campaign is compiled from Grant Duff, 121. • 
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Bahmani Kings of the Deckan} 


BAHMANI KINGH OF TIIE 
DM'hAN. 

A.D. A.H. 

Hasan Gangu (or Aid 

ndfn) 1^17 7JH 

Mohammed I i;if*s 750 

!RI ly.'fhiil 1375 776 

Hiud 1378 780 


A.T>. A.ir. 

Mahmud 1 1378 780 

UhiirfMidln .. ..1397 799 

Slums u din .. .. 1397 799 

Kurtz 1397 800 

Ahmed 1 1422 823 

Aid u dill 1435 838 

llliiiiuyun 1457 802 

Nizam 1161 805 


C A.l>. A.H. 

Mohammed ! T .. .. 1103 807 

Mahmud 11 1482 987 

NOMINAL KI> 

Ahmed 11 

AUndfuli 1520 927 

Wall 1522 

Kulim 1526 


Hasan Gangu," the lirst. king of the Deckan, was an Afghan of the lowest rank, 
Founded i>y and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small spot of land belonging to a 
in Af K fmn7i Bramin astrologer, named Gang a, who \jjjs in favour with the king ; 
IMh1, and having aceidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the 

honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. The astrologer was so much struck 
with his integrity that lie exerted all his influence at court to advance his fori lines. 
Hasan thus rose to a great station in the Deckan, where his merit marked him out 
among his equals to 1xj their leader in their revolt. He had before assumed the 
name of Gangu, in gratitude to his liencfnctor; and now, from a similar motive, 
added that of Bahmani (Bramin), by which liis dynasty was afterwards distin- 
guished. He fixed his capital at Culharga. 

The revolt of the raja of Warangdl, and the foundation of the new government 
of Bi jay an agar, were favourable to the insurgents at first, as they increased the 
embarrassments of Mohammed Tdghlak ; the raja of Warangdl also sent a bod\ of 
horse to assist Hasan Gangu in his final struggle; hut their establishment, cut olf 
a large portion of the Mussulman dominions towards the south, and soon led to 
Ixmndary disputes which involved them in An unceasing war with the new 
monarchy. 

After the death of Hasan Gangu, these wars, especially that with Bijayanagnr, 
Wnnnith thq continued, almost without intermission, m» f i l the end of his dynasty. 

They did not for a long time make much alteration in the Hindu and 
ah.oiu.' Mahometan limits: flic rajas of Orissa and’ Telingana, at. onetime, 
marie their way to the gates of Bidr, which was then the capital: lmt the Maho- 
metans were gainers on the whole ; they occupied most of the country between the 
Kishnaand Tumbadra; and in a.d. 1421, the Bahmani king, Ahmed Shah, took 
permanent possession of Warangdl, and eoirq oiled the raja of Tdlingana to relin- 
quish his ancient capital. 

At length, in the reign of Mohammed IT., the last of the Bahmani kings who 
exercised the functions of sovereignty, Amber Mi, a relation of the 
raja of Orissa, applied to the Mussulman prince to assist him in as- 
serting his right to that government, promising, in the event of success, to become 
his tributary, and to cede to him the districts of Bajamandri and Cdndapili at the 


A.1). 1471, 
A.H. b7«. 


* Tbn accounts of the Inferior Mahometan dynos- * The royal title assunu d by Hasan was Ain u 
lies, where not otherwise specified, taken from rtiv ; but to distinguish him from other kings of 
Ferishta, who has written a separate history of the same laune, I have retained Ills original appel- 
ilSi I (vota. 11., Ill, and lv. of Col. Ilriggs’s trars lath n. 
latioh). 
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mouths of the Kislma and Godaveri. Mohammed accepted the offer, and sent an 
army to support the pretender. Amher Rai was put in possession of OrissdJ and 
the two districts were made over to the Mussulmans, and occupied by their troops. 
Amber Rai subsequently endeavoured to regain possession of the ids- a 
t riots he had ceded; when Mohammed moved against him in poison, r 

invaded liis country, reduced him to submission, and after settling or 

Rajamandri and Condapili, carried his arms to the southward along «n.» 
the coast; annexed Masulipatam to his dominions, and pushed his in- 
cursions to the celebrated temple of Caiichi, or Conjeveram, near Madras, which he 


plundered. • 

The same king met with equal success on the opposite coast of India, his 


minister having acquired possession of the Con can, the tract between 
the western Ghats and the sea kurn Rom hay to Goa. The Bahmani 
kings liad been occupied in this conquest- for more than forty years, 
and luid suffered severe losses in that rugged and woody country, and, 


I'lirtml ron- 
qillNt ul till' 

( 'ont-un. 

Fn 

K Ii tO 

.11. 1471. 

.11. H74 to 


after all, were never able perfectly to sublue it. • 

The Bahmani kings were several times engaged in wars with those of Candlsh 
and Malwa, generally on the frontiers of Berar: on one occasion (a.i>. 14 hi -2), the 
king of Malwa advanced to Bidr, then the capital, and might liave taken it, but for 


the timely aid of the king of Guzerat. 


Dynasty of A'dil Shah ai Bijapur . 

FOUNDED BY EUSOF ADIL SllAlI, A TURKISH SLAVE. 

A.T>. A .11. A.P. A. II. A .11 

Kusuf A'dil Shrill 14H9 h!»5 J'brubfm A'dil Shah. . 15.15 914 HmiliAii A'dil Hbih 
lf.ni.icl A'dil Slufli 1510 915 All A'dil Shall .. ..155? 965 11. •• J87 

Alullii A'dil Shall 153-1 911 

Eusof A'dil Shah claimed an illustrious descent, supported by ft plausible 
liistory. The Indian historians represent him as son of the Ottoman Sultan 
A in lira th, and brother to Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople. They 
relate that ho was an infant at the accession of Mohammed, that he escaped lx’ing 
put to death with the rest of his brothers by the contrivance of his mother, and 
was by her means conveyed to Persia. % 

Being obliged to fly from Persia at the age of sixteen, on account of some* 
suspicion of his birth, lie was inveigled to the Bahmani court, and there sold as a 
slave. 

He rose, according to the course of Mnmluk adventurers, until he assumed th/ 
crown, as has been related. 

From that time lie was occupied in resisting ^asim Band, the usurper of the 
Bahmani government, and in seizing the possessions of other chiefs around, who, 
like him, were endeavouring to assert their independence. He was also engaged in 
wars with the raja of Bijayanagar, in which, on the whole, he was successful. His i 
conquests acquired solidity from a sort of partition treaty with the other two new* 
kings, ^»f Ahuiednagar and Berar,) by which the title of each to his possessions 
was recognised. 

A notion of the extent of his kingdom may lx? gained by assuming the Bima and 
Kislma rivers for his lxmudary on the east, the river Tumbadra oil the Eximtoftii® 
south, tlie sea from near Goa to near Bombay on the west, and perhaps k,08dou 
the Nira river on the north. 
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« IIo afterwards involved liiinself in fresh troubles by his zeal for the Rina religion, 
t,. m- which he had imbibed in Persia from some of the immediate followers 
siif'i religion, of SJidkh Safi. lie declared that faith to be the established religion of 
the state ; and by a proceeding so unexampled in India, he caused much disalleetion 
among liYs own subjects, and produced a combination of all the other Mahometan 
kings against him. He showed great resolution in supporting himself against 
this confederacy, and great skill in disuniting the members ; but it was only by 
renouncing bis innovations in religion that lie was able, at last, to reconcile 
himself to all his opponents. 

llis son Ismael was a minor at his death. The minister whh acted as regent 
Ki-iipious fuc- planned the usurpation of the government ; and with this view puL 
t,0,1 *• himself at the head of the Sunni or native faction, (md depressed and 
discharged the foreigners, llis plan having fi^cd, the young king became sis 
violent a Shfa, formed his army entirely of foreigners, and would culist no Indian, 
unless lie were the son of a foreigner, a l’i tan, nr a Ihajput. I lc affected foreign 
manners, and always? used the Persian and Turki languages in preference to that 
of the lVckand 

I'hrahim, the fourth king (the third tuning only reigned six months), was a 
zealous Sunni, and discharged all the foreign troops. They wore recalled hy his 
son Ali, an enthusiastic Shi'a. During the minority of Ali’s son, Thrall fm II., 
there was a struggle between the factions, in which, at length, the Sunnis 
] ire vailed. 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was the rise of the 
a <K of the Murattns. These Hindus, having fallen completely under the kings of 

Maraiuu. Almieduagav and Bijupur, in consequence of the extinction of their 

own raja of Dodgiri, were treated as subjects, and employed without distrust. 
Kusuf, the first A'dil Shah, is said to have given a command of 12,000 infantry to 
a Maratta chief; 5 and in the subsequent reigns they shared the fortunes of the 
natives, lieing entertained in great numbers whenever that party prevailed. They 
were known under the name of Bergi's, were often horse, and by their light and 
predatory operations contributed \o introduce the system of defence 1o w hich the 
Jhjapur government always had recourse when attacked. 

A remarkable innovation was introduced by Pbrahim (the fourth king). He 
directed the public accounts to bo kept in the Maratta language instead of the 
Persian. Considering that this was the language of all the village accountants,, 
and that the body of the officers of revenue and (inane* were also generally Hindus, 
it is surprising that the improvement was not introduced sooner, and more exten- 
sively copied. 

There were constant wars and shifting confederacies among the Mussulman 
War* with tim kings; in both of which the rajas of Bijavanagar often took a part, as 

otli»-r Muhomt*- ‘ . . / " * ’ 

Vnkmqm. did the kings ol ( -andesli and iiuztrat, the latter w r ith much weight. 
In all these wars the constant enemy of the A'dil Shall was the Nizam Shah of 
Almiodnagnr, their hostility hejng caused hy rival ilaims to the possession of 
Sdlapur and some other districts on the left liank of the Buna. 

At length, the four great Mahometan governments, A'dil Sluih, Nizam Shall, 
Lf-npic HRitinrt Hai l'd, and Kuth Shah, formed a league against J!am Raja, then ruling 
i uijaynnai-Rr a | Bijayanagar, the result of which lias been related iij the text, 
page 413. 


» A name often applied by the Indians to the Af- Jtaknni (a dialect of IIindo8tani) was the iimi.iI 
pbrina, but more generally to the Indian t&jccudnnts language of the Mussulmans in the Iwglnni ig ol 
of that people. * tin* siMeenlh leninry. 

4 Ferfshta, vol. ii. p. 72. The remark shows that a (Jiant Pufl, p HA. 
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Among the other wars of the A'dil Shahi kings, tliose with the Portuguese lire 
men tinned by tlie native historians with affected negligence. They wL, w „ llho # 
state that Goa was lost under Kusof, retaken by that king in person, lv,rtu « ,u * L ‘ 
and lost again under his son Ismael ; fl but as the kin^s of Bijapur ar^l Ahmcdnagur 
afterwards made a simultaneous attach on the Portuguese at Goa and Client, (a.d. 
1o 70,) and were l>oth repulsed, it is evident that they could not have been iiu. 
sil>lc; to the formidable character of their antagonists. 7 

b Tin** confederacy, as well as the battle of Talicdta, was subsequent to the acces- 
sion of Akl)cr When that emperor first interfered effectually in the affairs of the 
Deck an, the lasl-yientioned king, l'brahnn 11., had emerged "from a long minority, 
and was taking an active part in the internal disputes of Ahmed- * 
liagar. . 


Dynasty of Nizam Shah at Ahmalnayar. 


FOUNDED BY AT1MED, A HINDU CONVEltT, 


Ah moil 
Hurli, in 
llllhCU 

Murtuzza 


A !». 

A H. 


A.D. 


A.D. 

A. If. 

1100 

806 

M friin llustfn 

15hH 

Tbralifm . 

1501 

1003 

15UH 

91 1 

Ismael 

15SM 

A 1 lined 11. 

1591 

100+ 

1553 

901 

Durlia.ii 11. 

1500 

Bahadur . 

1595 

lu04 


1563 072 


The father of Ahmed, the founder of the Nizam f-hahi dynasty, was a Bmmin 
of Bijapur. Having heen taken prisoner, and sold for a slave to the Bahmani 
king, he was converted, and rose to the first dignity in the state, and his son 
declared himself king (as has been related) on the dissolution of the lkhmani 
government. So far were his descendants from lx‘ing ashamed of their origin, that 
they had frequent wars with the kings of Berar for the possession of Patri, a village 
in the latter country, to which their Bramin ancestors had lx*en hereditary ac- 
countants. Ju the same spirit Burhan (who was the second king) appointed a 
Bramin, name* l Kawar Sein, to lx* his p&lnva, or }>rimo minister, and derived great 
advantage from the confidence be reposed on him. This dynasty imitated that of 
Bijapur in ernplox ing Marat tas, but not to the same extent. Those in their sen ire 
were chiefly infantry, and much employed as garrisons in hill forts. 

Their liberality to other religions did not save the Nizam Shahs from the 
influence of the sects in their own. The second king njienly professed Kl ., IS , 10I1M flw _ 
the Slim religion ; and, although assailed by tumults within, and a 4 

combination of the orthodox kings around, was more successful than AH B * 4 - 
his neighbour at Bijapur, and made good the establishment of his own sect. 

A change took place in consequence of the murder of Miran Ilusen, the fiftl/ 
king, the foreigners by whom that act was effected being massacred, Al , 1Mn> 
and the Sunni religiou introduced. # 

A feud, however, broke out among the Sunnis themselves under the sixth king, 
Ismael, in consequence of a powerful prime minister declaring for a new sect called 
M elide vf, or Gheir Mehdi, which is very odious to the other Mussulmans. It may , 
have been owing to this division that wc find the native Deckanis and a .p imb, % 

| " ^ ( A«II. 997 

the Abyssinians on different sides in tlic dissensions which ultimately 
destroyed the monarchy; but those dissensions had not much of a religious 
diameter. 


fl This was the second capture by Albuquerque 7 Briggs's Fcrhlila, voL i. p. 131. Gnu it Duff, 
il510. vol. I. p. 77. 
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Tlio share of the Ahmodnagar governments in the* wars ami confederacies of Ihe 
°^ ier kin^s has been noticed. It had also wars of its own with Can- 
desli and Berar, the last of which kingdoms it subverted, in a.d. lf>72, 
and annexed the territory to its own. Previous to this success, the Nizam Shahi 
kiug wa$ subjected to a great humiliation, having been liesiegcd* in his capital by 
iV*adur Shall, king of Guzerat, and compelled to acknowledge his superiority, 
and to do homage to him in very submissive forms. 0 

A still greater degradation awaited his successor, who was liesicged in Alinied- 
A.n imo, nagar by Ram Raja of Bijayanagar, then combined with Bi'japur, 
a» 937 . and reduced to accept an interview with him on ^*rms of marked 


inferiority. 

It was* the pride displayed by Ram Raja on this and some oilier occasions, that 
An. i 5 n.s led to the general combination against him, the rcsu> of which has 
a.h. 075J. been already mentioned. 

It gives a great idea of the power of Ahmed nagar, although on an unfortunate 
Mis-Hiiim-miN occasion, that in one campaign against the A'dil Shall, the king lost. 

i<it tiia upwards of GOO guns. Many of these may have been mere swivels; 
but one was the famous cannon now at Bi’japur, which is one of the largest pieces 
of brass ordnance in the woild.'* 

Ferishta mentions the great prevalence of duels (ail uncommon practice in 
Asia) under this dynasty. They were occasioned by the most trifling disputes : it 
was reckoned dishonourable to decline them, and no blame was attached to the 
death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one. Ferishta himself wit- 
nessed a meeting of this sort, in which there were three on each side*, and five of 
the combatants grey -bearded men, and in considerable estimation at court. Three 
were killed on the spot, and the survivors died of their wounds. 8 9 10 These duels 
were always fought with sabres. 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of Ahmediugar comprehended all that is 
Fxtont of the now called the Subah of Aurangabad, and all the west of that of Berar. 

kminiuni. also p 0SS( . SSC( \ a portion of 1 1 ic sea-coast in the Conran, between the 
tracts belonging to Guzerat and Bijapur. 


Dynasty of Kutb Shah at Grolconda . 

FOUNDED BY KUTB KULI, A TURKMAN SOLDTER. 


“ A.D. A.H. A.D. A H. A.D. 

Sultan Kuli .. .. 1512 9J8 Suhhtfn KtSlI .. .. 1550 957 Mohammed Ktfli .. 1580 

Jumshfd 1543 910 i'hralum 1550 057 


< Sultan Kuli Kutb Shall, the founder of the dynasty, was a Turkman of 11a- 
madau in Persia. He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and he certainly 
came to India a free man in quest- of military service. He entered the guards of 
the Bahmani king, distinguished himself on many occasions, and was, governor ol 

8 On this occasion Balufdur Shfih showed his The calibro is two feet four Inches (Grant Ruff, vol. 

superiority l>y speaking GuzcrfiH, his own language, i. p. 112) ; it is only fifteen fool long (Colonel Sykr-s, 
and the Niz&m Shall replied in Persian, which Bombay Transaction*, vol. iii. p. 62); and weighs 
might be considered as common to botfc, forty tons (Colonel Briggs, ubuve quoted). 

9 Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii p. 243J i his gun is Biiggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 2dH. 

four feet eight inches in dianielcr at the muzzle. 
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Telingana when the monarchy broke* up. Tt is not. certain when lit* assumed the 
royal title, but he was king in substance from a.d. lf>]2, a.ii. 9J8. , 

- lie openly professed the Shin. religion from his accession, and met Rath pmfr«*» 
with no opposition in introducing it into his dominions. # i.on? ,u " 

At the end ot a long reign lie left a territory extending from the Godavcri to 
beyond the Kislina, and from the sea to a lino drawn west of Holder- 
ah id about the seventy-eighth degree of east longitude. The north- k,n * a,,,H 
western districts of this territory were fragments of the Bhhmani kingdom, and 
those on the south-west were gained from Bijayanagar; hut by far the greater part 
of Sultan Kiili’s conquests were from the remains of the Warangdl (inii|iiiMH(|i)m 
family amT other chiefs of Telingana. He gained a great victory at ^ 

Gnudapilli over all those chiefs united, with the addition of the raja of Orissa; and 
allhough the raja of Bijayanagar afterwards endeavoured to support the cause of 
his religion, the government of Warangdl was never restored, nor the Mahometan 
power disturbed within the limits above mentioned. 

Sultan Kuli was sometimes interrupted in his operations against the Hindus by 
attacks from his Mussulman ncighlmurs, especially Ismael A'dil Shah. \v..rs«nhti»« 

Ho however took a much less active share than the rest in the wars 
among the kings of the Decknn. 

Iln was murdered at the age of ninel \ by his soil, Jamshid, who succeeded him, 
and reigned Ibr seven years. The third king was a minor, and only reigned a few 
months; hut I'brahim, the fourth of the line, reigned thirty years, and his time 
was marked by most of the few important transactions of the d\ nasty. 

lie had if Hindu minister named Jagded, and mosr of his infantry and all his 
garrisons were composed of Telingas of the sai.u uligion. Jagded |, bl lM lIie 
quarrelled with his master, fled to Beiar, and wii iliere appointed to a f,>n,,hk ‘"K- 
great eonunand. He afterwards went over to Bam R;ija of Bijayanagar, and hy 
his uillucnce a combination, formed between the raja, Ali A'dil Shall, iinwnr. 
and Ali Band Shall, was enabled to overrun a great part of l'brahhn’s country, 
and shut, him up in his capital : pea<c was however restored, and Thraliim after- 
wards joined in tins general confederacy against Bam Baja. 

The Kiitl) Sliahi kings took partin the wars and alliances of the other Mahometan 
milliard is in which they are generally connected with the kings of Ahmednagnr ; 
hut these occasioned no permanent change in their condition ; tlioir aggrandisement 
was always at the expense of the Hindus. Thraliim took advantage of r>m 4 iu*ih 

- , ‘ II- . till- « lllIKt III 

tlie disturbances in Orissa, and the invasion of that country from commumiei. 
Bengal, to recover Bajamandri and the country north of the Godavari up to 
OhieacAl, which had been seized by the Hindus on the dissolution of thc»Bahmuni 
kingdom; and bis successor, Mohammed Kuli, carried on bis conquests to the * 
south of the. Kishna, and added Gandicdla, Cada^wi, and the rest of the country up 
to the river IVnai, to liis dominions. 

It was this last king who built Ilcidorabad. He at first gave it the name of* 
Bhagnagar, (hy which the Hindus call it still), and to it he transferred his capital 
fiom the ncighl louring site of Golcoiida. 4 

Mohammed Kuli reigned for many years after A kber’s capture of Ahrncdnagar, • 
but liis situation was little affected by those remote transactions. 
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Dynasty of Imdd Skald in Berdr. 


FOUNDEDr BY FATTEH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A CONVERTED 
• HINDI!. 


Fatteh Ullah 
Alfiudfn .. 


A.D. A.H. 

. . 1484 890 Dcrla (about) . . 
.. 1504 ‘ 910 Burhsin (perhaps) 


A.D. A. IT. 

1529 936 Tufal 
1560 968 


The little tliat is known of this small kingdom lias found a place in the history 
of the neighbouring states. It extended from the lnjadri hills tcf the Godavcri : on 
the west it bordered on Ahmeduagar and Cand&h, about the middle of the seventy- 
sixth degree of east longitude. On the east its limits are uned.'Hin, but probably 
did not take in Nagpur. 

Though Fatteli Ullah exercised sovereign authority, yet Ala u din seems first to 
have taken the title of king. 11 

During the minority of Bnrhan Tmad Shah, who probably succeeded about 15(50, 
his prime minister, Tufal, usurped the government* and the state merged in that 
of Ahmeduagar in a.d. 157‘2, a.h. 980. 


Dynasty of Barid Shah at Bidr. 


A.D. A .It. 

Kfislm 1498 904 

Amir 1504 910 

All 1549 9& 


A.D. A.H. 

Thralifm 1562 990 

Kasim JJ 1569 997 


„ A.D. A.ll. 

Mfrza All .. .. . 1572 jooo 
A mir II. 


The Bands derived some importance at first from appearing as the ministers 
and representatives of the Bahmani kings; hut the illusion was not kept up beyond 
the life of Kasim : neither he nor Anrir took the title of king. 

Their territories were small and ill defined, and the period of their extinction is 
uncertain. 

Amir II. was reigning in a.d. 1G09, a.h. 1018, when Ferishta closed that part 
of his history. 


Gruzerdt. 

KINGS OF GUZEKAT. 


A.D. A.H 

Mozaffer Shfih .. .. 1396 799 
Ahnivd Shfih .. .. 1412 815 

Mohammed Shfih .. 1443 847 

Klitb Shah 1451 855 

* Dfidd Shah reigned one week. 


* A.D. A.H. 
Mahmdd Shfih Begara 1459 863 
Mozaffer Shah 11. .. 1511 Pi7 
Secrndor Shfih . . . . 1526 932 

Mahmdd Shfih II. .. 1526 932 
Bahfidur Shfih .. .. 1526 932 


Mfrfin MohammedShfih 

Farukhf 1536 943 

Mahmdd Shfih 111. .. 1553 9 GI 
Ahmed Shfih II. .. 1 561 969 
Mozuffer Shfili III. . . 1561 969 


Guzerat is bounded on the north-cast and east by a hilly tract which connects 
Description or the A'ravalli mountains with theVindya chain; on tho r gouth it has 
ouMrit. the sea> ^vlrich nearly surrounds a part of it, and forms a ])cninsula 
equal in extent to all the rest of the province ; on the west it has the desert, 
including that portion called the Rin. The only open part of the frontier is on 

n This is variously related different places of Ferishta; but see vul. iii. p. 350. 351. 
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the north-west, where a plain between the hills and the desert connects it with ■ 
Marwar. # 

T lie northern hills are steep and rugged ; and the branches which they send out 
towards the south are covered with thick woods, as are the numefbus ravines 
w ic 1 run from their base to the principal rivers. The country gradually gets 
more open as it recedes from the mountains, and the lower part stretching for * 
about sixty miles in depth along the sea is a plain of extraordinary fertility. 

* J he peninsula is sometimes distinguished from the rest of Guzerat, and was 
formerly called Sdreth (or Sourashtra), now Katiwar. 

It is for the mast part composed of low hills, and is, in general, naked and 
unfertile ; but there are separate plains on the sea which extend to a great dis- 
tance inland, and ar# rich and open. 

Nearly in the south is a hilly district, called Babriawar, which is covered with 
woods. 

When Guzerat separated from Delhi, the new king had but a narrow territory 
on the plain. On the north-west were the independent rajas of Jhaldr ori(?inilI extrnt 
and Sirdlii, from whom he occasionally levied contributions. The raja 
°1 Tda, another Rajput prince, was in possession of the western part of the hills; 
and though he was often obliged to pay contributions, and sometimes regular 
tribute, yet those .advantages were seldom gained without a struggle ; and he was 
a constant source of disturbance to the king of Guzerat, by joining his enemies and 
harbouring fugitives from bis country. 

The rest ot the hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils 
and Culis, among whom some Rajput princes, mostly connected with Mewar, had 
also founded petty states. 12 

The peninsula was in the hands of nmo or ten Hindu tribes, who had mostly 
come from Cach and Sind, at different penods, some centuries before. They were, 
probably, tributary; but by no means obedient. .All these petty states preserved 
their existence during the ascendency of the Moguls, and were, within these few 
years, alHiost as independent as under the kings of Guzerat. The real possessions 
of those kings, therefore, only included the plain between the hills and the sea ; 
and even of that the eastern part belonged to an independent raja, who resided in 
I he hill fort of Champandr. On the other hand, the Guzerat territory stretched 
along the sea to the south-east, so as to include the city of Surat and some of the 
country beyond it. 

With these small means, the kings of Guzerat made, at least, as considerable a 
figure as any of the minor kings, oxcept the Balimani family, in the Deckan. 


Mdzaffer Shah . 

Farliat ul Mulk was appointed governor of Gtizerat in the reign of Firuz 
Tdghlak. Having given great offence to the®ussulmans of the pro- F OUn «ied by 
vinces, and even excited the suspicions of the court of Delhi, by the •Ml Of R lMjplit 
moans he took to court the Hindus, lie was displaced by Mahmud II., conTert ' 
and Mozaffe? Khan was appointed in his room. Fariiat opposed the entrance of 
the new governor with an army chiefly composed of Hindus; he was AtU . iaoi, 
defeated, and Mozaflfer took possession. 13 Mozafter was the son of a A,H ' 

18 Ddngarpur, Bhaiiswurah, kc . ; these subsist to the present day. 

Mr. Bird’s History of Guzer&t, p. 181, and notes. 

2 x 
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and MibMqurat 
evacuation of 
Milwa. 


A.D. 1407, 
A.H. 810. 


A D. 1408, 
A.n.811. 


t Rajput convert, who had risen from a low station about the court to the highest 
off cos. He had himself been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and ap- 
pears to have been rather desirous of making his origin be forgotten by hostility to 
the Hinduar 

It itf uncertain when he took the title of king. His reign commenced in reality 
ww. from the time when he became governor. He was successful in his 

Hi. wan. wars. He occupied l'dar, and brought the raja to submission. He 

fought a great battle in the peninsula ; after which he took and retained Diu, on 
the sea-coast : he went to war with the king of Cand&h, about the district of 
Sultanpur ; and although hostilities were often renewed in after reigns, yet, for his 
time, the question was favourably settled. 

He once besieged Mandalghar, in M6war, and extorted a contribution : ho pro- 
ceeded from that place to Ajmir, on a pilgrimage ; and on his way back plundered 
Jlialor, and destroyed the temples. 

His greatest war was with Mahva. Hushang Shah, the second king, was suspected 
Hh oOTipation of poisoning liis father ; and as Mozaffer had been on very friendly 
terms with the deceased, he made the revenge of his murder a pretext 
for invading Malwa. He was successful beyond his hopes : he defeated 
Hushang, made him prisoner, and got possession of the whole of his kingdom. He 
soon found, however, that he could not retain his conquest ; and per- 
ceiving that the inhabitants were about to set up another king, he 
thought it prudent to get what he could from his prisoner, and to restore him to 
the throne. During Mozatfer's government, Mahmud Tdghlak came to 
Guzerat, on his flight from Delhi : he was ill received, and obliged to 
repair to Malwa. 

Hushang Shah did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
Mozaffer he took part with ^ faction opposed to the accession of that 
liiH wani irith king’s grandson, Ahmed Shah, and began a series of wars between the 
Jjgjg* and hu two countries tliat lasted for many years. Ahmed Shall thrice invaded 
bolr.. “ ’ Malwa, and once penetrated to Saranpur, in the east of theskingdom, 
where he gained a victory. On the other liand, the king of Malwa assisted 
.d. utt, Ahmed’s enemies, Hindu as well as Mahometan ; combined with the 

MA ‘ refractory rajas within the territory of Guzerat, and twice made his 

way to the capital, but without any important result. 

And with other Ahmed Shah made, also, the usual expeditions against l'dar, Jlialor, 
wage. and the peninsula ; and had two wars with Candesh. On one occasion, 

he marched as far as Nag<5r, in the north of Marwar, where his uncle was in 
revolt against Seiad Khizr, of Delhi. He /as obliged to retreat on the 
advance of that prince, and was pursued as far as Jhaldr. 14 
He was also engaged with a new enemy, in consequence of the capture of the 
islands of Bombay and Salsette, by the Bahmani king of the Dcckan, 
during an attempt to subdue the Concan. 15 

It does not appear how those places came into the hands of the king of Guzerat. 
It may he inferred that they wfcrc detached possessions, as the expedition to recover 
them was made by sea. The Bahjftni king was driven out ; but remained hostile, 
and more than once joined the king of Cand&h in his wars with Ahmed Shah. 
Notwithstanding all these disturbances, Ahmed Shah brought the interior of 
Guzerat into good order. He established forts in different places, ^to bridle the 
disaffected ; and built the town of Ahmednagar, (the solid and extensive walls of 
whiph still remain), as a cheek on the raja of l'dar. He also founded Ahmedabad, 


A.D. 1418, 
A.H. 818. 


A.D 1489. 
A.H 833. 


14 Ferlshta, vol. 1. p. 609, vol.^v. p. 18, and 
Btrd’f Gaserit, p. 189. 

18 'Briggs's Ferlshta, vol. ii. p. 413. A somewhat 


different order Is given to the 
iv. p. 27. 


i events In vol. 
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thenceforth his capital, and still one of the greatest cities in India, both from the , 
number of the inhabitants and the magnificence of the buildings . 16 • 

•Ahmed Shah was a zealous Mussulman. He destroyed temples, and built 
mosques ; and is said to have greatly contributed to extend his religidi among his 
subjects. 1 

The usual contests with Malwa and I'dar continued under the two next kings , 10 
Mohammed Shdh and Kutb Shah. The second of them (Kutb Shah) Mohammed 
commenced a more serious war with Kumbho, the rana of Mlwar, a.d. i^, 
wliosc capital was Chitdr. Mdwar had been invaded by Ahmed Shah ^ t bsL h . 
in the time of Mdkml, the predecessor of Kumbho ; but the present war j-j- 
originated in the support given by Kutb Shah to his relation in Ndgdr H i» 
against the Rajput prince, who was laying the foundation of that great M<w4r * 
power, afterwards employed by his grandson Sanga against Baber. In these wars 
the king of Guzerat had almost invariably the advantage. lie gained A . D . US7( 
two victories; besieged Chitdr; took A'bu, a mountain celebrated 
for its sanctity, and subdued the raja of Sirdhi, one of K umblio’s allies. 

On the death of Kutb Shah, his uncle, D&ud Khan, was placed w^kii*. 
on the throne. He was deposed within a few days for incapacity, and 
became an eminent dervise. He was succeeded by Mahmud, surnamed r<- 

Begarra, a brother of Kutb Shah. Mahmud was fourteen years old to 

at his accession ; reigned for fifty-two years, and was one of the greatest A - p * la,l > 
of the kings of Guzerat . 17 He soon showed his vigour in repressing govvmnunit. 
the turbulence of his nobles ; and at an early period of his reigu he 
made a diversion in favour of the former enemy <n his house, the j»r tbo Dvtknn. 
Bahmani king of the Deckan, when besieged in his capital, and reduced A JJJ?’ 
to extremities by the king of Malwa. 

His territory having been harassed %y depredations from Cacli, he crossed 
the Kin, overran that country, carried his arms to the Indus, and Mnreh «ton.« 
defeated a considerable body of Beloches on its banks. , lndu "‘ 

Hi» greatest exploits were, thes re<luction of Gimar, or Junaghar, and of 
Clrfmiantfr. The first of these places (Girnar) is in the south of the JJ-ojjSf 
peninsula, and stands on a hill equally remarkable for its strength and 
sanctity. 

These enterprises occupied several years , 13 and afforded examples of the usual 
desperation of the Rajputs, and of more than ordinary bigotry among the Mussul- 
mans. The raja of Girnar was compelled to embrace the religion of Mqjtomet, and 
the raja of ChimpamSr was put to death for a firm adherence to his own. 

Mahmud also quelled insurrections at home, and levied tribute 
on I'dar. In one of his wars with Ganddsli, he marched as far as ki“ nM,tan 
Asirghar ; and on a previous occasion, he had obliged the Nizam 
Shall! king of Ahmcdnagar, in the Deckan, to raise the siege of um>, 
Doulatabad. 


is Ahmed Sh£h is said to have Introduced the 
practice of Riving to each Boldier, land to the yearly 
value of half his pay, the whole having previously 
been issued in money. The measure is spoken of 
by the Gnwrftt historian with applause, Although 
tt appears calanlated to injure both the discipline 
and the comfort of the soldier, (Bird’s History). 

17 The European travellers of his day seem to 
have formed a tremendous Idea of this monarch. 
Bartema (In Ramuslo, vol. 1. p. 1*7) and Barbosa 
are both full of him. One of them gives (Itamusio, 
vol i. p. 298) a formidable account of his personal 
appearance, and both agree that a principal part of 
bis food consisted of mortal poisons ; and so iin- 


• 

premated was his system with his diet, that if a fljfc 
settled on him it instantly dropped down dead. 

His usual way of putting men of consequence to 
death was to blow on the m after he had been chewing § 
bftel. lie is the original of Butler’s “ Trince of % 
Cambay,” whose 

•• daily food 

Is asp, and basilisk, and toad.” 

The fate of his wives is related with perfect serious- 
ness by the above authors. 

is Girnfir was annually attacked from a p. 1489 to 
1470, A.n. 873 to 875, andCbdmpaiicr was not takm 
till A.D. 1483, A H. 888. 

2x2 
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He co-operntee 
with the Mhiti- 
liki of Egypt 
in a nuvnl war 
with the Portu- 
guese. 


But what chiefly distinguishes him from former Mussulman princes is the 
Hilgnaritimo number of his maritime expeditions. He took the islands of Jfgat and 

a.d. use, B^t, tlien, os in recent times, nests of pirates ; and sent out vessels 

a ■. 887.’ /noun ting guns from Cambay, which defeated the pirates of Balsar in 

an action at sea. 

^*He also sent a sea and land force against Bombay, then occupied by a revolted 
a.d, wo4, officer of the Bahmani king. On this occasion, his fleet was destroyed 

AM ' 9m ' in a storm, and he owed his recovery of Bombay to the co-operation of 

the king of the Deckan. 

He had afterwards a more conspicuous opportunity for signalizing his naval 
enterprise! The Mamluk Sultan of Egypt had equipped twelvo ships 
in the Red Sea, for the purpose of attacking the Portuguese in India, 
and Mahmud entered zealously into his views. He sailed, himself, to 
Daman, and afterwards to Bombay ; and at length sent a large fleet 
from Diu,jindcr the command of A'ias Sultani, an officer who had distinguished 
himself at Cliainpantfr. The Guzerat vessels, though much inferior in size to 
those of the Mamluks, were numerous ; and the combined fleets were strong 
enough to attack the Portuguese squadron in the harbour of Choul, south of 
Bombay. The particulars of the operations that followed belong to the history 
of the Portuguese. It may be sufficient to say, here, that the Mussulmans were 
successful in this first action, and that A'iaz is mentioned with applause by the 
a.d. laoii, Portuguese writers for his humanity and courtesy on the occasion. 

a.u. 013 . The combined fleet was afterwards defeated, and the Mamluk part of 

it annihilated, in a great battle close to Diu. 19 

The Mamluks, however, continued to send -squadrons to the Indian seas, a 
practice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. Their 
object was to open the navigation of th^Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; and flu* 
this purpose they assisted the native powers of India in their wars with the 
Portuguese ; but they never entertained any views towards obtaining possessions 
for themselves in that country. 

The reign of Mozaffer II. opened with a splendid embassy from Shah Tsmael, 
Monffcrii. king of Persia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indian 
a!h. bi 7.* princes, and was probably designed to conciliate their favour to the 
Shfa religion, which Ismael was so eager to introduce. 

The next six years were spent in inglorious wars with I'dar. A more honour- 
Ginerwitv tenable enterprise presented itself at the end of that time. Mahmud, king 
kiugof aIjiwr. c f Malwa, having been almost entirely deprived of his authority by 
M&lni Rai, a Hindu chief to whom he had confided the i anagement of his affairs, 
fled to Guzerat, and solicited the aid of Mozaffer, who went in person into Malwa, 
took the capital, compelled Rana Sanga, who was coming to the aid of the Hindu 
cause, to retreat; and, after restc^jpg Mahmud to his authority, withdrew to 
i», Isis, Guzerat without exacting any sacrifice in return. He had not long 
War !riui Sangn Quoted Malwa before Sanga returned, defeated Mahmud, and made 
iunaor MrfMor hi m prisoner, hut Onerously released him, and made an honourable 
*t>eace. Sanga was now able to revenge himself on Mozaffer II., by marching 1o 
the assistanoeCof the raja of I'dar, and plundering Guzerat as far as Alnnedabad. 

Next year, Mozaffer II. retaliated by sending an anny, under A'iaz Sultani, 
against Sanga. A'iaz besieged the rana in Mandesdr, and had granted him terms, 


19 The Mahometan historians suppress this de- A'i&z, and the character of the latter, given by the 
feat, and say very little of their warswith the Portuguese viceroy, Is related In Faria (vol. i. p. 
<jtorbMN?se, even when their own parSKvas sue- 193). ■ He said he bad not seen a more perfect 
eessfuT. Three or four years alter this bottle, an courtier, or fitter to deceive, and at the same time 
Interview took place between Albuquerque and please, uu understanding mun.” 
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when the king of Malwa arrived to co-operate with his army. The king earnestly 
pressed A'iaz to profit by this advantage ; but A'iaz was steady to his engagement, * 
•.and withdrew his troops in spite of the king’s remonstrances. 

Mozaffer II. died in a.d. 1526, after a reign of fourteen years. ^ 

The rapid disappearance of two sons and successors of Mozaffer (whose* names 
were Secander and Mahmud II.) left the throne open to Bahadur. nai.*dur. . •+ 
This prince, though only the third of Mozaffer’s sons, seems always to have been 
looked on as the probable heir of his father : on some discontent, however, he had 
left the court and gono to Delhi, where he remained with Sultdn I'brahim Lodi 
until Baber’s inva^on. His absence occasioned his temporary exclusion ; but the 
assassination of one brother and the deposal of the other* replaced him in liis 
station. He had still to encounter opposition from a third brother, who was 
assisted by Sanga mid some other Hindu chiefs. This last pretender being killed 
in action, Bahadur remained the only claimant to the throne. 

His first measure was to reduce the Rajput princes ofl*dar and the neigld)oiiring 
mountains. He was soon after solicited by liis nephew, tlio king of T«h«purUn 
Caudesh, to come to Ins assistance, and that ol the king ol Berar, who Dcckun. 
had confederated against Burhan Nizam Shall of Ahmednagar. 

The whole conduct of the war was conceded to Bahadur, and his permanent 
supremacy was formally acknowledged by the other kings. So sue- Hi , ..upromai Y 
cess fill were his operations, that Nizam Shall, though joined by Band b^h7kSSof 
Shah, king of Bidr, was obliged to yield the points in contest with nadAUmJd- rAr ’ 
Candesh and Berar, and to gratify the vanity of Bahadur Shah, by an nilgnr ' 
act of personal homage, as has been mentioned in anotlv r place. 

Bahadur’s next enterprise was attended with a otill more splendid result. 
Mahmud, king of Malwa, who had been restored to his throne by ronqilPrtof 
Mozaffer II., was not restrained by that obligation from intriguing 
against the son of his benefactor ; and with equal ingratitude he seized Guztrdt * 
the opportunity of Rana Sanga’s death to attack his successor, Rana Rattan Sing. 
The rana was before in close alliance with Bahadur Shah, and they now united to 
revenge their common injuries. Mahmud was made prisoner in A D ia31t 
Mandu, his capital, and was sent to Guzerat. He was afterwards put ‘ 

to death; and liis dominions were taken possession of by Bahadur Sll4b4n ' 

Shah, and annexed to his hereditary kingdom. # 

Bahadur had not sufficient moderation long to enjoy so much good fortune. 
One of the principal instruments of the revolution in Malwa was Tr0IlWrt i D 
Silliadi, a Rajput, who had risen under Mahmud to the government of Milwn ’ 
Raisin, Bliilsa, and other places in the east of Malwa, to which he had sjfice added 
the possession of Ujen. 4 

Bahadur Shall appears to have thought his conquest incomplete, while so 
powerful a chief remained, especially as Silliadi was in some measure under the 
protection of the rana of M<?war. He thercfoi^made him prisoner while on a visit# 
to the royal camp ; and, taking advantage of the surprise occasioned by this act of 
treachery, got possession of the city of Uj&i : Bop# Rai, the son of Silliadi, fled to 
Chitdr ; and Raisin, a strong hill fort belonging to that chief, held out under his* 
brother. 

It was long before Bahadur could overcome the opposition thus raised ; and lie 
might havotfiitirely failed in doing so, if Rattan Sing, the rana of Ghitor, had not 
died and been succeeded by his son, Yicramajft, under whom that government lost 
much of its energy. 

During Bahadur’s absence on tliis expedition, a serious attack had been made 
on Diu by a great armament of the Portuguese, but had been repulsed by the 
k valour of tho garrison (Feb. 1531). 
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Having taken whatever measures were necessary against this enemy, Bahadur 
wn^Tith Shah again turned liis attention to Chit(5r. So much was the power of 
M^war diminished, that ho commenced his operations with the siege v>f 
A *“‘ “ a jhe capital ; and at the end of three months constrained the raja to 
a h'. 12 ?’ c purchase peace by the payment of a heavy contribution. 80 * It was about 

iyud, and tliis time that Bahadur Shah provoked the war with Humayun, the 

litidU.' result of which has already been related .* 1 During Bahadur’s abode at 
Diu, lie entered into negotiations with the Portuguese. Among other concessions 
he gave them leave to build a factory ; and they furnished him, in return, with a 
Bniuidur re- body of 500 Europeans, to assist him in recovering «his kingdom. As 
«nvra bin king. goon ag Guzerat was settled after the retreat of the Moguls, Bahadur 
Uw^urtuguae Shah again turnetl his attention to Diu, where tjie Portuguese were 
•t dm. - surrounding their new factory with a wall, and, as he conceived, con- 
verting it into a fortification. He there found Nuno de Cunlm, the Portuguese 
viceroy, who had come witn a fleet to secure his new acquisition. Remonstrances 
and explanations took place, to appearance on a frie ndly footing ; but both the 
Mussulman and Portuguese liistorians justify the belief that treachery was 
meditated by both parties, and that each was watching an opportunity to execute 


de ^ 1u ^ uno ( k Dunlia, when invited to visit the king, feigned 
viceroy. sickness ; and Bahadur, to lull his suspicions, went on board his ship 
with a few attendants. When on board, Bahadur Shah was alarmed at some 
whispering and signs wliiph passed between the viceroy and his attendants, and, 
Death of Bahi- taking a hasty leave, got into his boat to go ashore. An affray took 
dur * place, which the Portuguese represent as accidental, and the Mussul- 
mans as designed ; and the result was, that several lives were lost on each side, and 
that Bahadur Shall threw himself into the sea, and, after being stunned by a blow 
of an oar, was despatched with a halbert. 

As both parties equally held that faith was not to be kept with infidels, neither 
has the slightest claim to a favourable constniction ; but Bahadur could have had 
no immediate act of perfidy in view when he came on board unattended ; and as 
the object of the Portuguese must, have been to seize and not to murder the king, 
it is unlikely that they would, if prepared for such a step, have allowed him to 
a.d. ra 7 . leave the ship. The affray, therefore, probably arose unintentionally 

a.h. iha. from t ^ e mu t ua i a i arm 0 f the parties : if either was guilty of pre- 

meditated treachery, the greatest weight of suspicion rests on the Portuguese . 84 

Bahadur Shah’s natural heir was his nephew Mahmud, the son of Latff Khan, 
who had formerly been his rival ; but that prince was a prisoner in the hands of 
M<rin Moh-imf his cousin by the mother’s side, Miran Shdli, -ring of Candesh; and the 
meti shkh. latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for him- 
self. He, however, died a natural death within six weeks ; and as his brother, 
who succeeded in Canddsh, though At possession of the same advantages, was not 
'so fortunate in profiting by thcm^Malimud was at length set at liberty, and 
allowed to take possession of liis right. 

He took the title of Mahmud*! II., and had a reign of sixteen years, remarkable 
*bf«hmdd in. for nothing but the intrigues and factions of his chiefs. His death was 
a’.h'. m 4 .' attended with circumstances sufficiently out of the ordinary course ; he 
was assassinated by his domestic chaplain, whom he had at one time ordered to be 
built up to the neck in a wall and left to starve, and bad released \Ghen nearly 


*o Among the property given up on this occa- 
sion, was a girdle of jewels, which bad been taken 
from a former king of Guzer&t, and which waa 
Afterwards sent with Bah&dnr Sh&tMfamlly to 
Medina, and found tin nay at lust Into The treasury 
of the grtyd signor. (Colonel Briggs’s note on Pe- 


rish ta, vol. I. p. 141). For the date of this first 
siege, see Bird's History of Gusertft, p. 218, note. 

>1 Pages 382, 38a 

*2 See a full and judicious examination of the 
accounts of both parties in a note on Colonel 
Briggs's Ferlshta, vol. iv. p. 132. 
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dead, on his attempting, even in that extremity, to bend his head to the king as he 
passed. The chaplain, after the murder, sent for the principal nobles, and put 
^hch privately to death as he # appeared. Ho then assumed the crown ; AO 1MW> 
but, as mighihave been expected, was put to death by the remaining* A,H ‘ 
officers theroment ho presented himself in public. * • 

Mahmud III. built the castle of Surat, which still remains ; and likewise enclosed ‘ 
a park of fourteen miles in circumference with a wall ; an unusual work, in a 
country where deer and game of all sorts are so abundant. 

A supposititious child was now set up by a party under the name Ahmed n. 
of Ahmed II. He ^ived to grow up, and probably to have a will of * D . imi, 
his own, for he was assassinated after a reign of eight years. • ’ 

A similar pageantawas next set up under the title of Mozaffer III., Moaaffer n, « 
and the kingdom was partitioned among the leading conspirators, fluwwjtcoo- 
Dissensions broke out among them, and the country became a scene 
of continual war, confusion, and tumult, until finally settled by Akber, «*>•' 
as will appear in his reign. 


Malwa. 


FOUNDED BY DILAW AB, OF A FAMILY FROM GHOR. 


KINGS OP MA'l.WA. 

A.D. A. II. 

Dilawar Ghdrl .. .. 1401 H04 


A.D. A.H 

Husheng Ghdri .. 1405 808 

Mohammed Ohorl . . 1432 835 

Mahmild Khiljl .. 1435 839 


AJ>. A.H. 

Gheias u din Khilji . . 1482 887 
Ndsir u dfti KlilIJi .. 1500 906 
Muhrndd II. Kliitfl .. 1612 916 


It lias lieen mentioned that Malwa became independent at the end of the reign 
of Sultan Firuz Tdghlak. The first king was Dilawar Ghdri, whose ancestors 
wore natives of Gh<5r, and who claimed through his mother a connexion with the 
royal family of tliat country. 

His successor founded the capital, Mandu, remarkable for its situation on a rich 
table-land of thirty-seven miles circumference, surrounded by rocky precipices, as 
well as for the magnificence of its buildings. 21 

He was engaged in those constant wars with Guzcrat, which have already been 
related in the account of that kingdom. His successors were generally JS "Sdum 
at peace with Guzcrat ; but they had frontier wars with the king of **• 
Juanpur on the Jamna, and with the king of Candlsh on the Tapti. IS’.Kf* 
They had also wars with the Bahmani kings in Bcrar; and they once ^ 

laid siege to Bidr, the capital of the last-named monarch (14G1). One . 1440 , 

king, Mahmud 1., besieged Delhi, and was dented by BehhSl Lddi, as A * H ’ W4 ' 
lias been related. The same prince began a senes of wars with Kumbho 
Sing, the r&ja of Cliitdr or Mtfwar ; but although they lasted upwards jj’jjjg* 
of fifteen years, involved other Hindu princes, and fed to many battles a.h. «». 
and sieges, they made no material changes in the extent of the Mahometan territory. 

The Yeign of Mahmud II. was more fertile in events than all tliat preceded it, 
and deservos to be particularly noticed. Mahmud u. 

Immediately on the accession of this prince he was engaged in a civil war with 
his brother, Sahib Khan, in which his success was principally owing J- JJJJ 
to the support of a Rajput chief named M4dni Rai, who joined am*ba 
him at the commencement with a considerable body of his tribe. The Hind’S chief.* 
struggle was long and arduous, and was renewed, after an interval, with assistance 

la Sir J. Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. pp. 29, 40. 
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to the pretender from the king of Delhi ; but the courage and talents of M&lni Rai 
a^ain prevailed. ^ ^ 

These long-continued services gave the Rajput chief a complete as^ndency over 
his master, c and threw the whole administration of the government his hands. 
The superiority thus conferred on a Hindu excited universal discontOTt among the 
Mahometans, and led to the rebellion of several governors of provinces, who were 
crushed in succession by M6dni Rai. 

By the results of these contests M^dni Rai became all-powerful, removed Cvcry 
Mahometan from about the king’s person, and filled the court and army with 
Rajputs. Mahmud at length became alarmed ; and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover his authority, he felt that he was a prisoner in his own capital, and 
a u. 1117, seized an opportunity of escaping to Guzerat. Cdozaffer Shall, king 
Mahtndd iii« °f that country, came to his assistance. The war lasted for more than 
to Guxeiflt. a y^,. . Mandu, the capital, was taken after a desperate defence by 
the Rajputs ; and the king of Guzerat, having restored Mahmud to his authority, 
A.n. in#, returned to his own dominions. M&lni Rai had retired to Chamteri, 
h y of which place he was perhaps the hereditary chief. Mahmud marched 
Bniiidur siiiii. a g a j ns ^ an< j found him strengthened by the alliance of Raja Sanga, 
who had come with the whole of his army to defend Chanderi. 

A battle ensued, in which Mahmud was defeated ; and as, although weak in 
in defeated, other points, lie was distinguished for his courage, he endeavoured to 
g'dleFSS'y maintain the combat until he was covered with wounds, unhorsed, and 
m& Mob ° made prisoner. The Rajput prince treated him with courtesy, and 
after a short interval generously released him. 

The mean spirit of Mahmud was incapable of imitating the magnanimity of his 
His ingratitude, enemy. On the death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the 
difficulties of a new reign by attacking Rattan Sing, the son of the late raja. 


Rattan Sing applied to Bahadur Shah, who liad succeeded Mozaffer on 
the throne of Guzerat, and who had likewise reason to complain of the 


He u defatted ingratitude of the king of Malwa. Mahmud, unable to withstand so 
doi«nnexS powerful a confederacy, saw his capital taken by Bahadur Shah, and 
was afterwards himself made prisoner : when the kingdom of Malwa 
a.b. #3/.* was permanently annexed to Guzerat. 


Candfah* 

FOUNDED BY MALIK RAJA, A PERSON OF ARAB DESCENT. 

FARU'KHI KINGS OF CA'N- A.D. AJI. A.D. A.H. 

de'sh. Mfr&n Mob&rlk .. 1441 844 Mfrfin Mob&rik .. 1535 942 

a.d. A.H. A'dil Kb&n 1 1457 8*1 Mfr&n Mohammed 

Malik Rfija Dflfd Khdn .. .. 1503 9U9 Kh&n 1506 974 

Nasfr Kh&n (first A'dil Kh&n II 1510 Il&Ja All Kh&n . . .. 1670 9H4 

king) 1399 801 Mfr&n Mohammed Bab&durSh&h .. .. 1690 1005 

Mfr&n A'dil Kh&n .. 1437 841 Sh&h 1520 926 

The kingdom of Cand&h was merely the lower part of the valley of the Taptf 
(the upper part being included in Berar) ; on the south it had thfe hills which 
support the table-land of the Deckan, and on the north the Injidri range. It was 
only separated from Guzerat by forests. It was a rich country, watered by 
innumerable streams. Its history is almost entirely comprised in the small 
portion which its wars and Alliances contributed to that of the neighbouring)* 
couptfts. 
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The first prince who threw off his dependence on Delhi claimed a descent from 
Jjig Calif O'mar. He was married to the daughter of the king of Guzerat, frojn 
whom his son received tho title of king, and to whom both he and his successors 
acknowledted a sort of subordination. . # 

There ■Cotliing to mention in their domestic history, except tho takinggof the 
strong hilifort’ of Asirghar by treachery from a Hindu chief, and the founding of 
the city of Burhanpur near that fortress. Burhanpur was made the capital. It is 
still a large city ; and the ruins of public edifices around it show it to have been 
formerly much more considerable. The whole of Candrfsh, indeed, p™** 
seems to have been in a high state of prosperity under its own kings : 
the numerous stone embankments by which the streams were rendered applicable 
to irrigation, are equal to anything in India as works of industry and utility ; 
and, whether they were made t>y the Hindus or the kings of Cand&h, they must 
have been in use under the latter, though now in ruins and buried in woods. 

Cand&h was reannexed to Delhi by Akber, in a.d. 1599. ^aSSE* bjr 

A.n. 1500, 

A ii. 1008. 


Bengal. 



A.D. 

A.H. 


A.D. 

A.U. 

j 

A.D. 

A.H. 

Fakr u dfn) ' lA .. . . 

1338 

739 

Nffeir u dfn 

.. 1426 

830 

j Nasrat .. .. 

.. 1521 

927 

Aid u dfn 

1340 

741 

Ndsir 

.. 1426 

830 

Mahmild .. .. 

.. 1531 

940 

Hiiji Flifis (or Shams 



Bdrblk . . . 

.. 1428 

832 

ShfrShdh .. .. 

.. 1637 

045 


1312 

743 


• . . 1446 

849 

i Selfm 

.. 1545 

952 

Sccander 

13B7 

759 

Fatteh . . . 

.. 1461 

866 

A'dili 

.. 1518 

955 

u <1fr 

1367 

769 

Shdhzfidcb . . . 

.. 1481 

8Bd 

Bahddur . . . . 

.. 1553 

061 

Sultdn u Saldtfn .. 

1374 

775 

Ffniz 

.. 1481 

886 

Jpldl u dfn . . . . 

.. 1560 

968 

Shams u dfn 11. 

1383 

785 

Mahmud ,. . 

.. J493 

899 

Solfmdu Kirdnf 

.. 1563 

071 

Rdia Khdns . . . . 

1386 

788 

Mossaffer . . . 

..1494 

900 

B£n azfd . . . . 

.. 1573 

981 

Jit Mai (or Jcldl 11 dfn) 1392 

795 

Aid u dfn 11. . 

.. 1497 

904 

Dddd 

.. 1673 

981 

Ahmed 

1409 

812 








The kingdom of Bengal went on for upwards of two centuries after its revolt 
from Mohammed Tdghlak, with frequent changes of dynasty, but without events 
worth recording. Among the usurpers was Raja Kans, a Hindu zemindar. His 
son embraced the Mahometan religion. 

This kingdom seems at one time to have comprehended North Behar. It 
included Sundcrgong (DAcca) : Jajnager (Tipera) was tributary: Assam was 
occasionally plundered : Catak and the adjoining parts of Orissa were not acquired 
till just before the extinction of the state. ‘ i 

It was conquered by Shfr Shah, as has been related, and was in th? hands of 
revolted officer of one of his successors at the time of Akber’s accession. 




Khfija .Tehftn 
Mob&rik . - 


A.D. A.H. 

1394 796 I'brahfm 
1399 802 Mahmrid 


A.D. A.H. 

1401 804 Mohammc 
1440 844 Husen 


Khaja Jchan, the vizfr at tho time of Mahmud Tdghlak’s ; 
have been unable to retain his ascendency during the minority, i 
to his government of Juanpur, and made himself independent. I 


i 34 The early dates In this dynasty are uncertain. 
|lbn Batdta left Delhi I^a.d. 1342, and found 


Fakhr u dfn alive in Bengal at 
after. 


2 
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followed him in success : on, and earned on wars with the kings of Malwa and 
Delhi. They twice Jbesieged the latter capital ; hut, at length, their govemrowA 
was subverted, and their territory restored to Delhi by Behldl L<5di in a.d. 1476."* 
It was Foon occupied by Baber after liis conquest ; was taken byjfihir Shah ; 
and, ^ftcr tho fall of his dynasty, passed through different hands till c^uered by 
Akbcr early in his reign. 

It stretched along the Ganges from Canouj, on the north-west, to the frontier 
between Bengal and South Bchar on the south-east. 


Sind, » 

After the expulsion of the Arabs (a.d. 750), Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, 
remained in the hands of the Sumera Rajputs, until the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; when the reigning family became extinct, and the government, after some 
changes, fell into the hands of another Rajput tribe, called Sanaa. 

It is uncertain when tho Sum eras first paid tribute to the Mahometans ; pro- 
bably, about the beginning of the twelfth century, undor Shahab u din Ghori, or 
liis immediate successors. 

The early Samas seem to have been refractory, for one was invaded by Firuz 
Tdghlak, as has been related (about a.d. 1361). r lhe Samas were soon after con- 
verted to the Mahometan religion ; and kept the country till expelled by the 
Arghuns, who held it at Akber’s accession. 


Multdn . 

Multan revolted during tho confusion which followed the invasion of Tamerlane. 
It fell into the hands of an Afghan family of the name of Langa, who held it for 
about a centuiy. 

Early in the sixteenth century, they were dispossessed by the Arghuns of Sind, 
who were, in their turn, expelled by Prince Camran, and Multan fell under the 
house of Teimur. 

Of the other provinces once belonging to Delhi, it need only be said, that they 
r the other all became independent after the invasion of Tamerlane ; and, although 
*od». L<5di, Bdber, Humayun, and Shir Shah had recovered many of 

at Akber’s accession (with the exceptipn of the Panjab, the possession 
as contested by Secander Sur) they were all in the hands of adherents 
1 government. 
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ABDALW. 
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> Abdalis, the Afghan tribe$, 625. Lose 
Khorasan, 629. Renewed invasion of, 629. 
Nadir Shah gains their attachment, 629. 
Change of name to Duranis, 647. 

Abdullah supports Faiokhsir, 600. His 
i power, 601. 

Abdullah Khan , his character, 606. De- 
feated — taken prisoner, 612. Sets up a new 
emperor, 612. 

Abhi Sing, viceroy of Guzerat, 620. 
i Procures the assassination of Pilaji, G23. 
Retires to Marwar, 621. 

Ahubckr Toghlalt, 355. 

Abut Fazl murdered, 459. His office un- 
der Akber, 465. 

Abut Hasan, Sultan, 302. 

Abul Rashid, Sultan, 302. 

' Abyssinians of Jingern, wars with the, 637. 
i Adil Shah , liis dynasty at Bijapur, 667. 

\ Adili (Mohammed), 398, 400. 

* Administration of justice, 25. Of govern- 
ment, 61. 

Afghans, insurrections of, 375, 376, 382. 
In Bengal, 445. Wavs of Akber, 448. The 
north-eastern, and their wars, described, 448. 
War with Aurangzib, 556. Set up a king, 
and coin money, 557. The, of Candahar — 
dethrone the Safaris, 625. The western, 625. 
The Ghiljeis, and the Abdalis — revolt of the 
former, 625. Favoured by Nadir Shah, 646. 
Retreat of, 647. Change of name, 647. 
Their chief Ahmed, 617. 

Afzal Khan sent against Sevaji, 546. 
Assassinated, 546. His army dispersed, 546. 

1 Agit Sing , raja of Marwar, 602. 

Agra, occupation of, by Baber, 364. 
Taken by Humayun, 409. Recovery of, 431. 
Shah Jchan proclaimed there, 503. Advances 
on by Shuja, 520. 

Agii&dtural produce, 6, 163. 

Ahmed founds a dynasty, 669. 

Ahmedabad shuts its gates on Dara, 533. 
Ahmcdnagar. 413. Defence of by Chand 
Sultana, 456. Taking of, 457. Recovered, 
483. Attack on, defeated, 485. Khan Jehan 
expelled, 505. Defeat of the king of, 506. 
Continued war with, 507. Murder of the 
king of, 507. Attempted restoration of the 
king of, 509. Retreat on,> by Aurangzib, 
5Q9*' Dynasty of Nizam Shah, at, 669, 677. 
Ahmed Khan Abddi, crowned, 647. 


AKBER. 

Changes the name of his tribe, 647. His 
government, 647. His views on India, 648. 
Occupies the Panjab, 648. Repulsed, 648. 
A gain invades the Panjab, 650. His governor 
treacherously seized, 653. His third in- 
vasion, 653. Takes Delhi, 653. Protects 
Alamgir II. against the vizir, 653. His 
fourth Invasion, 656. Disperses tho Maratta 
troops, 657. Negotiates with Shuja u Doula, 
659. Marches against Scdasheo, 660. His 
passage of the Jamna, 660. 

Ahmed Shah repulses Ahmed Khan, 648. 
His internal arrangements, 649. ■ Second in- 
vasion of the Panjab, 650. His favourite 
assassinated, 651. Plots against the son of 
Azof, 652. Defeated tod deposed, 652. His 
third invasion. ‘353. Takes Delhi, 653. His 
massacres and exactions, 653. Returns to 
his dominions, 654. Arranges for the pro- 
tection of Alamgir II., 654. His fourth in- 
vasion/ 656. Disperses the Maratta troops, 
657. Negotiates with Shuja, 659. Marches 
against Scdasheo, 660. His passage of the 
Jamna, 660. His force, 660. Destroys the 
Maratta army, 664. Retires from public 
life, 665. 

Ahmed Shah of Guzerat, and his wars, 
674. 

Ahmed II., 679. 

• Ajmir, 2, Conquest of, 31 1. 

Akber, birth of, 392. Defeats Hemu, 400. 
State of India up to his accession, 410, 429. 
Accession, 430. . General discontent at bis 
court, 432. Assumes the government, 433. 
His plan for consolidating the Empire, 435. 
Quells rebellions of his officers, 437. Nominal 
government of his brother, 437. Conquest of 
Guzerat, 441, 679. And of Bengal, 443. His 
troops mutiny, 444. Interferes in the dis- • 
putes of the Deckan, 446. Moves to Attok, 
447. Co^uera Casbmir, 447. Wars with 
the north-eastern Afghans, 448. Destruc- 
tion of the invading army, 450. Conquers 1 
Sind, and recovers Candahar, 454. His 
settlement of Hindostan, 455. His expedi- 
tion to the Peckau, 455. Peace agreed on, 
456. War renewed, 456. Goes to the 
Deckan, 457. Returns to Hindostan^ 458. 
Refractory conduct of his eldest son, 458. 

Is reconciled, 460. Death of, 462. And 
character, 463. His policy, 464. . Progress 
of his religious opinions, 464. His Jnternal 
policy, 464. Superintends translation* 465, 

2t2 • . 
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His religious and philosophical conferences, 
(*466. His religious ^wem, 467. His dis- 
couragement of Mahometan peculiarities, 468. 
His restrictions on Hiqdu superstition, 469. 
His^ general indulgence to Hindus, 469. 
Limited progress of his religion, 471. His 
civil government, and revenue system, 471. 
His establishments, 474. Reforms and re- 
models the army, 475. His fortifications and 
public works, 477. His household and courts 
47 7. Conquest of Candesh ,681. 

Akber, Prince, defection of his army, 514. 
Flies to the Marattas. 514. Joins the Rajputs, 
563. Proclaimed Kmperor, 563. Marches 
against Auraugzib, 564. Joins Sambaji, 570. 
Goes to Persia, 575. 

Alamgir. See Aurangzlb, 529-593. . 

Alamgir II. proclaimed, 652. Suspected 
by the vizir Ghazi n din, 652. Entreats 
Ahmed Shah Durani to protect him against 
the vizir, 654. Murdered, 657. Events 
after his death, 658. 

Ala u din's invasion of the Deckan, 331. 
Character of, 331, 333. His expedition to 
Guzerat, 335. Failure of his expedition to 
Telingana, 340. His death and character, 
342. Internal policy of, 342. 

Ala u din Ghori, 395. His restoration, 
306. 

Ala u din Masaud, 322. 

Ala u din (Seiad), 360. 

Algebra, 129. 

Alienations for military service, 74. How 
controlled, 83. 

Ali Hosen , 600. 

Ali Merdan Khan , his success against 
Balkh, 510, 511. 

Allied States of India, extent and popula- 
tion of, 3. 

Alptegin , his rebellion, 269. • 

• Altamsh , death of, 320. 

Amber or Jeipur, 417. 

Amber (Malik), 482, 492. 

Amercot hospitably receives Humayun,39Q. 
Amusements , in-door, 174. 

Jndra,, kings of, 219. 

Angria, wars with, G37. 

Animals, 8. 

Antiochus, 137. 

Appeals, in judicature, 25. ^ 

Arabs, their superiority in war, 82. Con- 
quests, 251. Of Sind, 258. Their first in- 
cursion into India, 257. Their j&puhion, 
262. Conquests of Transoxiaina, S&7. 

Araoan , flight of Shuja to, 536. 

Aram , 317. 

Aravalli hills, their extent, 2. 

Arbitration, 83, 84. 

Architecture, 157.* Mussulman, 426. 
Aristotle, resemblance of Hindu logic to 
system of, 121. 

Arithmetic, 129. 

Army , of Mahmud, 295. DefeqUof the 
Indian, $58. % Desert Humayun, 467, 419. 
Refonn of the, by Akber, 475. The Ma- 
ratta, *579. Exhausted state of the Maratta, 


588. The grand army hard pressed by th« 
Marattas, 589. Superiority oflthe inwiiliajf 
in Puna, 644. Bafaji saved by a mutinj 
of Salabat’s, 644. 

Arslan, Sultan, 302. 

Arts of life, 47. Fine, 156. 

Ascetics , Hindu, 96. Religious, 235. 

Asiatic rivers, their banks, how inhabited, 1. 
Words, pronunciation of, pref. iv. 

Asoca (King), contemporary with Antio- 
chus, 138. 

Assam, expedition to, of Mir Jumla, 537. 

Assassination, Persian, of Nadir Shah, 646. 

Astronomy, 126; Antiquity of the Hindu, 
126. 

Atheistical Shnkya School, 114. Separate 
doctrines of, 117. 

Atoms , doctrine of, 123. 

Attok , advance of Akber on, 447. 

Attorneys , 83. 

Aurangzib sent 'against the Uzbeks, 511. 
Besieged in Balkh, 511. His disastrous re- 
treat, 512. Sent to Candahar, 512, 513. War 
in the Deckan, 515. Intrigues at Golconda, 
515. Treacherously attacks Heiderabad, 
515. His character, 517. Cautious measures 
of, 519. Colludes with Mir Jumla, 519. 
Marches to join Morad, 520. Defeats the 
i in [K? rial army, 521. His victory over Darn, 
523. Enters Agra, 524. Imprisons Morad, 
and assumes the government, 525. Marches 
from Delhi, and pursues Dam, 530. Trea- 
cherous attack on his baggage, 530. Defeats 
Shuja, 531. Wins over Jeswant Sing, 532. 
Attacks and defeats Dara, 533. His dan- 
gerous illness, 538. Forgives Scvaji, 545. 
Prosperity of his empire, 552. Makes peace 
with Sevaji, 553. Schemes to entrap him, 
554. Breaks the pence, 555. War against 
the north-eastern Afghans, 556. .Returns to 
Delhi, 558. His bigotry, 558, 559. Re- 
vives the poll-tax on infidels, 560. Treat- 
ment of the widow and children of Raja 
Jeswant Sing, 561. Matches against the 
Rajputs, 562. Devastates their territory, 562. 
And permanently allonates them, 563. His 
dangerous situation? 564. Arrives in the 
Deckan, 57 1J Advances to Ahmednagar, 
572. Invades Golconda, 573. Takes Bijapur, 
and destroys the monarchy, 574. Imprisons 
Prince Moazzim, 574. Takes Bijapur, and 
Golconda,, 575.. Besieges Raighar, 577. 
Cantons bn the Bima, 582. Releases Cam- 
bakhsh, 582. His resentment against his 
general Eulfikar, 583. His new plan of em- 
ploying a besieging and pursuing army, 584. 
Takes Sattara, 584. His perseverance, 585. 
His indefatigable industry, 5£3. Distrusts 
ali around him, 586. Pressed by the Marattas, 
589. Retreats to Ahmednagar, 589. De- 
clines in health, 589, His alarm at tig* ap- 
proach of death, 589. His death and character, 
591. His letters, 592. Miscellaneous trans- 
actions of his reign, 593. His Successors, 
594, 605. 

Azim, Prince, his contest with Moazzim, 594. 
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Azim Khan pursues Khan Jehan, 506. 
Azof Khan unites with Shah Jehan, 502. 
^ Imprisons the Empress, 502. Defeats Sheriar, 
502. 

Azof Jah , vide Chin Kilich Khan, 605, 

609. Establishes his power in the Deckan, 

610. Defeats the armies of the Seiads, 

610. Hosen Ali marches against him, 

611. Made vizir, 613. Sent against the 
refractory governor of Guzerat, 614. Quells 

k the insurrection, 614. Resigns his office, and 
goes to the Deckan, 6 it. His policy towards 
the Marattas, 615. Foments their dissen- 
sions, 618. Is attackej, and makes conces- 
sions, 618. Renewed intrigues of, 619. Is 
reconciled to the emperor, 622. Arrives at 
Delhi, and marches against Baji Rao, 623. 
Attacked by Baji Rao, 624, 636. Whom his 
son repulses, 636. Returns to the Deckan, 
and dies, 641. 

B. 

Baber, invasion by, 3G2. Retreats, 363, 
Returns, 363. Descent and early life, 365. 
His wars, 366. Driven from Transoxiaua, 
368. Acquires Cabnl, 369^ His views on 
India, 371. Discontent of ms troops, 371. 
Wars with Sanga, 372. And victory at 
Sikri, 374. Defeated in Bengal, 37G. His 
sickness, 376. Death and character, 378. 
Bactria, kingdom of, 242. 

Badakhshan , expedition to, by Huniny un, 406. 
Bahadur Shah invades Guzerat, 382. Ex- 
pels the Moguls, 384. His victory, 594. 
(See Moazzirn.) Marches against the Siks, 
599. Wars of the Deckan, 677. Conquers 
Malwa, and annexes Guzerat, 677. Expul- 
sion of, 678. Recovers his kingdom, 678. 
Disputes with the Portuguese, 678. His 
Death, 678. 

Bahmani, kingdom of the Deckan, 411. 
States formed out of, 413, 666, The king 
rescued, 675. 

Baji Jiao , 617. Ravages Malwa, 618. 
Obtains a cession of the chout , 618. Kills 
Dabari, 619. Compromise with Asof, 620. 
II is successes in Mai wa, G2 1 , A ppenrs before 
Delhi, and retreats, 623. Attatks Azof, and 
is repulsed, 636. His death, 636. 

Balaji Rao, character of, 638. Marches 
to Malwa, 639. Revives demands on Delhi, 
639. Expels Raguji, 640. Buys over 
Kaguji, 640. Possesses the government, 

642. Marches against Salahat, 643. Re- 
called by insurrection, 643. Seizes Damaji, 

643. Saved by a mutiny, 644. Intrigues 
against Salabat, 654. 

Balnji Wisw^nat, 615. Establishes the 
- government of Snho, 616. His revenue 
system, 616. Dies, 616. 

Balkh, invasion of, 406, Calamitous re- 
treat f.om, 407, 510. Reduced by Prince 
Morad and AH Merdan Khan, 511. Overrun 
by the Usbeks, 511. Aurongzib besieged 
there, 311.- 

Bandu leads the Siks op to cruelty, 598. 


Pursued by Bahadur, 599. Escapes, 599. 
Cruel execution of, 604. 

Barid Shah , dynasty of, at Bidr, 672. 

Baroch plundered by Sam baji* 573. 

Battle of Sikri, 374. Of Panipat,4>63. 

Baudhas , religion of the, 103. 

Begarra (Mahmud), 675. 

Behar, conquest of, 313. Possessed by 
ohir Khan Sur, 384; Mutiny of Akber's 
troops in, 444. Taken by Shah Jehan, 494. 

Behrarn Khan, 430. His arbitrary govern- 
ment, 431. His perplexity, submission, par- 
don, and death, 433. 

Behrarn , Sultan, 303. Recovers Ghazni, 
303. Moizz u din Behrarn, 322. 

Belala Rajas, 218. 

Bengal, conquest of, 313, 443. Revolt of, 
326, 400. Of Farokhsir in, 600. Indepen- 
dence of, recognized, 353. Defeat of the 
king of, 376. Conquest by Shir Khan, 386. 
Military features of, 386.* Conquered by 
Shir Khan, 386. Conquest of, 442. Mutiny 
of Akber's troops in, 444. Final settlement 
of, 445. Insurrection of Afghans in, 445. 
Taken, by Shah Jehan, 494. Invaded by 
Raguji, 639, 681. The chout of, obtained 
by Raguji, 641. Second invasion of, 641. 

Berar, Bengal cessions from, 3, 413. Dy- 
nasty of Imad-Shalii in, 672. 

Bernier , 533 

Bhats , 191. 

Bhavani, 89. 

Bhoja, 210. 

Bidr , history of, 413, 672. 

Bhelol Lodi, 360, 

Bhatpur , the Jats of, 614.* 

Bijapur, 413. War with, 507. Besieged, 
508. Its failure, 508. Failure of another 
attempt upon, 509. Peace effected, 509. Un- 
provoked waawith, 516. Revolt against, by 
Sevaji, 544. Seizes Shahji Bosla as a hostage, 
544. Sends armies against Sevaji, 546, $47. 
Sevaji and Jei Sing co-opcrate against, 550. 
Failure of the attack on, 553. Tribute 
levied by Sevaji, 554. Sevaji's conquests 
from, 566. Besieged by the Moguls, 568. 
Siege of, raised, 568. Invaded unsuccessfully 
by Piince Moazzirn, 572. Aurangzib moves 
against it, 573. The capital taken, and 
the monarchy destroyed, 574, 575. Dynasty 
of Adil Shah, W7. 

Bijayanagar, fall of the kingdom of, 414. 
League against, 668. 

Bikanir ,*17 . 

Bima , Aurangzib cantons on the, 582. 

Bombay, its extent and population, 3. 

Bopal , 624. 

Bosla, Shahji, 509. Submits, 510. Riso 
of the family, 541. 

Bosla Raguji, 638. 

Bosla (Shahji), 542. 

Bosh, Sevaji, 542. Surprises a fort, 543. 
Revolts against Bijapur, 544. 

Boundaries of India, disputes about, 32. - 

Brahma, 38. Bramin code, 44. Brahma 
and Budha, comparison of claims, 109, f 
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Bramins, in Hindostan, and in the Deckan, 
12, 51, 53. Their occupations, 54, 55, 97, 
103. 

British jossessions, extent and popula- 
tion, 3l 

Budha , 9, death of, 140. 

Buildings , magnificent, by Shah Jehan, 
527. The Taj Mahal mausoleum, 528. 

Bidbun , vizir, 323. Removed, 323. Re- 
stored, 324. Puts down the influence of 
slaves, 325. His death, 327. 

Bulndelccmd , Khan Jehan intercepted there, 
506. Baji Kao obtains possessions in, 621. 

Bussy, M„ 644. 

Buyades , dynasty of, 269. 

C. 

Ccibul acquired by Baber, 369, Its separa- 
tion from India, 381. Taking of, 405. Re- 
covered by Camran, 406. Loss of, 431, 
Affairs of, 437. Reduction of, 445. Insur- 
rection in, quelled, 487. The Roushenias in, 
495. 

Cafur, intrigues of, 341. 

Calinga , 219. • 

Calinjer , Sir Shah killed there, 396. 

Calusha , a court favourite, 570. 

Camba/ihsh, entrusted with the siege of 
Jinji, 581. Restrained by Zulfikar, 582. Re- 
leased, 582. His revolt, defeat, and death, 
595. 

Camran recovers Cabul, 406. Driven out 
by Humayun, 406. Surrenders, and is 
kindly treated, 406. Rebels again, 407. De- 
feats Humayun, 407. Again expelled, 407. 
Is blinded, and dies, 408. 

Canarese country, 215. 

Candahar , 393. Taking of, 404. Ceded to 
the Persians, 404. Recovered by Humayun, 
405. Recovery of by Akber, 454. Taken by 
the Persians, 493. Recovery of, 510. Re- 
taken, 512. Aurangzib sent to retake it, 512. 
The siege against, raised, 513. Second at- 
tempt against, 513. Taken by Nadir Shah, 
630. * 

Candesh , conquest of, 458, 677, 681. 

Canouj, besieged by Mahmud, 281. Cap- 
ture of, 312. 

Cape Comorin , 840. A 

Capture of Tanesar, 280. ^)f Canouj, 31 2. 
Of Chitor, 338. Of Deogiri, 341. Of Wa- 
rangol, 346, 

Carnata , conquest of, 218, 3&. Restora- 
tion of, 350. Recovered by the Hindus, 410. 

Cashmir, conquest of, 447. 

Cast among the Hindus, 12, 17, 53, Changes 
In, 53, 233. 

Cattt tended to Raguji, 641. 

CAond^Sultana, her defence of Ahmednagar, 
455. death, 457. 

C0uferi besieged, 374. 

0Mh^as of Calinga, 219, J* 

CtfjfUfybs of Carnata, 218. 

Ckmparier taken, 675. 

Chtmdragugkh 137, 141. 


Charans, 191. 

Chengiz Khan, conquests under, 318. 

Chera, 217. ~ 

China , conquest of, attempted, 348. 

Chin Kilich Khan, afterwards Azof Jah, 

604. 

Chinese annals, 141. 

Chitor captured, 338. Recovered by the 
Rajputs, 342. Taken by Shir Shah, 396. 

Chola , 216. 

Chout, the, first levied by Scvaji, 555. 

605. Of Guxerat, 618. Of Bengal, obtained 
by ljaguji, 641. 

Chronology of the^Hindus, 135. 

Chunar , siege of, 386. 

Church , 421. 

Civil Law, 30, 82. 

Civilization , 45. . 

Coasting trade, 1 66. 

Coins , discoveries from, 243, 426. 

Classes , 17, 53. 

Climate , Indian, 4, 

Commerce, 105. 

Common Law of India, 419. 

Community, village, 65, 69. 

Cancan, 218. The northern, taken by 
Sevaji, 544. Instruction of Moazzim’s army 
in, 572-. Wars in Baji Rao’s time, 637. 
Partial conquest of, 667. 

Confederacy, Hindu, defeated, 271. 

Conquests, A rab, 251. Conquest of Persia , 
255. Of Sind by the Arabs, 258. Of Trans- 
oxiana, 267, 280. Of Ghor, 279. Of Per- 
sia by Mahmud, 288. Of Ghazni, 306. Of 
Ajmir f 311. Of Delhi, 312. Of Ond, Behar, 
and Bengal, 313. Of the Moguls, 318. Of 
Carnata, 340. Of Maaber, 340. Of Maha- 
rashtra, 341. Of Malabar, 345. Of Telin- 
gana, 346. Of China, atteinpftd, 348. Of 
Baber, 365. * Of Guzerat, 382. Mahometan 
in India, 315, 415. Of Bengal, 386, 443. 
Of Guzerat, 441. Of Cashmir, 447. Of 
Sind, 454. Of Candesh, 458, 681. Effect of 
AurangziVs, 575. Of Persia by the Ghiljeis, 
626. Hindostan, Marattas’ plan for, 656. Of 
Rajamandri apd Masulipatam, 667. Of the 
Cancan, 667. From the Hindus, 671. On 
the Coromtuidel Coast, 671. 

Contracts, 32 - 

Conversions of Hindus, 423. 

Converts , Mogul, massacred, 340. 

Coromandel coast, rebellion of, 349. Con- 
quests on, 371. 

Court of the Hindu government, 22. Of 
Akber, 477. 

Creation , Hindu idea of, 37. 

Criminal law, 84. 

Crishna, 92. o 

Cshatryas, 15. 

Cush (Hindu), Rajput services in, 511. 


D. 

Dabari in Guzerat, 619. Marches to de- 
pose the pash wa, 619. Anticipated by Baji 
Kao, defeated, nnd^illed, 619. 
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Ditmaji Qeikwar,\u& incapacity, 638. In- 
trigues against Balaji, 639. Insurrection by, 
o43. Seized by treachery, 643. 

Denial, death of, 461. 

Dora Sheko , Prince, his great expedition 
against Candahar, 513. His failure and 
retreat, 514. His character, 517. Ad- 
ministers the government, 519. His defensive 
$ measures, 520. His son Soliman, 521. 
Marches to oppose his brothers, but totally 
defeated, 522. Flies to Delhi, 524. Sup- 
ported by Shah Jenan, 525. . Pursued by 
Aurangzib, 530. Flies from Labor, 530. 
Appears in Guzerat* 532. Is abandoned 
by Jeswant Sing, 532. Attacked and de- 
feated, 533. Flight of, 533. Met by Ber- 
nier, 533. Ahmedabad shuts its gates on 
him, 533. Flies towards Sind, 533. Be- 
trayed to Aurangzib, 534, Is brought to 
Delhi, 534. Sympathy of the people for, 534. 
Is put to death, 534. 

Laud Khan Panni , entrusted with the 
Dcrkan administration, 595, 603. Defeat and 
death of, 603, 675. 

Debts, 31. 

Lcckan , 1. Natural divisions of, 2. Early 
state and divisions of, 214, 216. Inva- 
sion of, by Ala u din, 331. Expedition to the, 
338. Expedition to, 339. General revolt 
there, 350. Independence of, recognized, 333. 
Kingdoms of, 412. Disputes, interfered with 
by Akber, 446. Akbcr's expedition to the, 
455, 456, 457. Wars in the, 482. Ill 
success of, 482. Shah Jehan sent to settle 
the, 490. Renewal of disturbances, 491. 
Quelled, 492. State of, 495, 505, 506, 
565. Famine and pestilence in, 507. Un- 
successful operations in, 508. War renewed 
in, undeiQkuraiigzib, 515. Further disturb- 
ances, 538. m Khan Jehan, viceroy of, 550. 
.Suspension of operations in, 556. Arrival of 
Aurangzib in, 571. Its disordered state, 575. 
Revolt of Cambaklish in, 595. Bahadur’s pro- 
ceedings in, 595. llosen Ali mnrehes to, 603. 
Azof Jah establishes his power, 610. Return 
of Azof Jah to, 641. Bahmani kings of, 666. 
Monarchy of, founded, 666. The war with 
the kings of, 666, 670, 677,-679. 

Leilemites , 269. 

Deities , 38. 

Delhi, conquest of, 312. Kings of, 316. 
defeat of Moguls at, 336. Sack, conflagration, 
and massacre of, 358. Anarchy at, 359. 
Panjab annexed to, 361. Occupation of by 
Baber, 364. Separation from the western 
provinces, 399. Taken by Humayun, 409. 
Events after the dissolution of the empire of, 
410, 418. -Recovery of, ,431. The emperor 
returns to, 509, 510. Dara brought there, 
and put to deajh, 524, 534. Sevaji entrapped 
there, by Aurangzib, 551. Aurangzib re- 
turns to, 558. Escape of Deswant Sing's 
fhmily from, 561. State of the court of, 606. 
Alarm at, 610. Raji Kao appears before it, 
623. Asof Jah, arrives there, 623. Supine- 
liess of the court of, 631. Nadir Shah ad- 


vances upon it, 633. Occupies it, 633. In-* 
surrection of its inhabitants, 633. Massflcre 
by the Persians, 633. Its deplorable con- 
dition, 635. Plunder of, b£ Nadir, 635. 
Demands on the court of, revived, ty Balaji, 
639. Return of Azof Jah to, 641. Trans- i 
actions there, resumed, 644. Taken by Ah- 
med Shah Durnni, 653. Massacres and ex- 
actions there, 653. Taken by Ragobo, 655. 
Taken by Sedasheo, 659. States formed on 
the dissolution of, 666. 

Deogiri, submission of, 222, 332. Taking 
of 341. Removal of the capital to, 351. 

Devi, 89. 

Lewal Levi , the priucess, 339. 

Dilawar founds Malwa, 679. 

Lilir Khan deserts Soliman, 529. Invades 
Golconda, 567. Lays siege to Bijapur, 568. 

Lirjat , Rafi u, 608. 

Disaffection of the Hindus, 560. 

Discontents , Mussulmans, 470. 

Dissensions among the Marattas, 583. 

Diu, disputes with the Portuguese at, 678. 

Doula (Najib u), minister 654, 659. 

Doula, Rafi u, 608. 

Drama , Hindu, 147. 

Dravira , country, 215. 

Dress, Hindu, 182. 

Duranis, tho, 625, 629, 647. 

Durant, ( ‘ limed Shah) second invasion of, 
650. 

Dyeing, Hindu, 163. 

Dynasties after the Califs empire, 2C8. 
After the dissolution of the empire of Delhi, 
666-682. 


E. 

East coast , trade from the, 167. 

Eastcn ^Tartars, 272. 

Economy of Shah Jehan, 528. 

Education , 185. System of, pursued by 
Aurangzib, for his sons, 586. 

Eli/i Khan , his invasion, 277. Defeated 
by Mahmud, 277, 

Embassy of Sir T. Roe, 487. » 

Emperors, nominal, 608. - 

Empire of the Califs, 268. Of Delhi, 4To7 
Dissolution of, 411. 

Employment of Classes, 12, 

English cfthracter, Khati Khan's impressioA 
of the, 593, 

.Entail of property, 65. 

Entrainments of the Rich, 176. 

Erasoi Vicramadityaand Salivahana, 14*?. 

Escheats , 21. 

Europe , comparison between it and India^ 1 
as to climate, extent, and population, 3, 4. 

Eusofzeis, the, destroy Akbefs invading 
army, 450, 

Eusof Add Shah , founds a dynasty 667. 

Evidence , Law of, 30. 

Execution of the King of Ghor, 303* Of 
Bandu, 604. 

Exercises , 181. 

Exports ig ancient times, 168. 
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F. 

Fables and Tales, 155. 

Factions of Raja Saho, and Tara Bal, 595. 
Religious, 668. 

Fairs, 178. 

Fakirs, or dervises, 421. 

Fall of the Seljuks, 306. 

Famine in the Deckan, 507. 

Fanatical Sect, account of, 398. 
Fanaticism , less, than superstition in India, 
422. OftheSiks, 598. 

Farohhsir, Prince, his revolt in Bengal, 
600. Is supported by the Governors of Behar 
and Allahabad, 600. Defeats the imperial 
army, 601, His accession and character, 60 1 . 
His jealousy of his chief confident, 602. His 
intrigues, and submission to the Seiads, 602. 
Instigates Daud Khan Panni to resist Ilosen 
Ali, 603. Refuses to ratify a treaty, 606. 
His plots, 606. Combination of nobles to 
support him, 606. Deposed and put to death, 
608. 

Farokhzad, Sultan, 302. 

Fatteh Khan , the minister, murders the 
King of Ahmednagar, 507. His tergiversa- 
tion, 508. Final surrender of, 508. 

Fatteh Ullah founds the dynasty in Berar, 
672. 

Feizi, translates from the Shanscrit, 464. 
Feudal tenure of India, 75, 76. How differs 
from that of Europe, 76. 

Fiefs , existence of, 75. 

Finances, disorder of Aurangzib's, 588. 
Fine Arts, 1 56. 

Firuz Toghlah , 353. 

Food , (animal), by whom eaten, 106. 
Manner of eating, 173. 

Forest tracts of India, population of, 4. 
Tribes, 192. 

Fortifications of Akber, 477. 

Frauds on the Government, 70. 

French, subsidiary force, aiding Salabats, 
644. 

y Funerals, 186. 

Future State, 98. 


i a 

Ganges, the, 1. The most civilized tract, 2. 
Gangu, (Hasan) 666. 1 

4 Gardens , 178. 

Geikwar (Paliji) 621. (Damaji), 638, 
643. 

' Geography f 132. 
t Geometry, 429. 

Ghazi u dp, (son of Azof), his character, 

651. Expels the vizir, 651. The emperor 
plots against, 652. Defeated and deposed, 

652. The emperor assumes the office of 

vizir Proclaims Ahmed SMB's son 

emperor. 652. His violent government, 652. 
Hia treacherous seizure of the governor of 


the Panjab, 653. Seeks the aid of the Ma- 
rattas, 654. Advances on Delhi, 655. 
Murders Alamgir II., 657. He flies, 659. ' 

Ghazni, house of, founder of the, 269, 273. 
Kings of, 299. Taken by the Ghorians, 
303. Recovered, 303. Destroyed by the 
Ghorians, 304. The house of, retire to 
India, 304. Token by the Seljuks, 306. 
Expulsion of the house of, from the Panjab, 
308. 

Gheias u din Toghlah, 346. Death of the 
king, 347. — Ghori, 30 J. — Bulbun, vizir, 
323, 325, 327. 

Gheias u din Toghla^II., 355. 

Gheir Mehdis , doctrines of the sect. 398. 

Ghiljeis, the revolt of, 625. Conquer Per- 
sia, 626. Their tyrannical government, 627. 
War with the Turks and Russians, 628. 
Driven out, 629. Invaded by Nadir Shah, 
630. 

Ghor , Conquest of, 279. Cruel execution 
of the king of, 279. Kings of, 299. The 
Ghorians take Ghazni, 303. Quarrel with, 
303. Origin of the house of, 305. Disso- 
lution of the Ghorian empire, 304, 315. 

Ghori (Ala u din), 305. Seif u din, 306. 
Gheias u din, 307. Shahab u din, or Mo- 
hammed, 313. Mahmud, 315. 

Gods, Hindu, 87, 93. Local, 95. 

Golconda, a tribute exacted from, 510. 
Intrigues at, by Aurangzib, 515, 670. Sub- 
mission of the king ot, 413, 516. Tribute 
levied on by Sevaji, 554. Invaded by the 
Moguls, 507. By Aurangzib, 573. Peace 
made with the king of, 573. Peace with, 
broken, 574. Taken by Aurangzib, 575. 
Dynasty of kings of, 670. 

Gold-working in India, 163. 

Gorpw'a, Santaji, 581, 584. £ 

Gour, taken by Humayun, 38$. 

Government, 19, 24. Changes in, 61, 
63. Of a township, 62. By a tillage com- 
munity's. Of Sultan Mahmud, 297. Ma- 
hometan, 308. Mild government of Jelal u 
din, 330. Civil, of Akber, 471. Or Subahs, 
474. Establishments, 474. Tyrannical, by 
the Ghiljeis, 62V. Of India; its differences, 
with Nadir Shah, 631 . 

Govind (Guru), 597. 

Grants , religious, 77. 

Greek accounts of Jndia, 229. Kingdom 
of Bactria, 242. ¥ . 

Greek schools, resemblance of Hindu meta- 
physics to, 124. Descriptions of Indio, 233. 

Greeks regarded the Indian character favo- 
rably, 241. 

Greeks . Trade subsequent to the, 168. 

Guru Govind, forms the Siks into a com- 
monwealth, 597. 

Guzerat, 1, 672, 679. Differs from Ben- 
gal, 3. Its relation and resemblance to Hin- 
dustan, 3, 210. A new raja set up in, 286. 
Expedition of Ala u din to, 335. Revolt of, 
342. Mogul troops rebel in, 350, Invasion 
and conquest of, 382. Expulsion of the Mo- 
guls from, 384* 414, Flight of the Mirzas 
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to, 438. Conquest of. 441. Insurrection in, 
446. Residence of tho emperor and Shah 
Jehan in, 491, Acknowledges Dara, 532. 
Asof JMi governs, 614. The chout ceded 
in. 618. Moderation of Baji Kao, in settling, 
619. Transactions in, 654. Conquered by 
Akber, 679, 680. 


H. 

Hakim , prince, nominally governs for his 
brother Akber, 4<ft. Invades the Panjab, 
438. His revolt and flight, 445. 

Harauti , 487. 

Hasan (Sultan Abul), 302. 

Hassan Gungu, founds tho Deckan king- 
dom, 666 . 

Headman, his duties, 64. 

Heat of India, 4. 

He i<lcr abaci, attacked treacherously by Au- 
rangzib, 515. 

Jfcmu , a low Hindu, made prime minister, 
399. His vigour and talents, 399, 400. De- 
feat and death, 431. 

Herat taken, 629. 

Hereditary thieves, 190. 

Heroic pneta^, 153. 

Hindustan , natural divisions of, 1 . Maho- 
metan invasion, 205. State of, 320. King- 
doms of, 414. Settlement of, by Akber, 
455. Local disturbances and successes in, 
510. Marattas’ plan for the conquest of, 
656. Maratta troops there dispersed, 657. 
Great preparations for the contest, 650. 
Wars in, 650. 

Hindus , 10 . — 245. Division and employ- 
ment of classes, 12. Government, 19. Ad- 
ministration of justice, 25. Religion, 36, 
53. Manners and character, 45, 169, 201. 
Their origin, 48. Changes in cast, 53, 226. 
Changes iu government, 61. System of war, 
78. 'More humane than the Mahometan, 78. 
Their inode of battle, 81. Changes in the 
law, 82. Arab mercenaries, 82. Juris- 
prudence, 82. Religion, observations upon 
present state of philosophy, 85, 95, 110, 126, 
201. Astronomy and mathematical science, 
126, 130. Science, originality of, 130. Geo- 
graphy, 132. Chronology, 135. Language, 
145. Literature, 147. Alts, 156, 162. 
Agriculture, 163. Commerce, 165. Settle- 
ments, 1 67. Character iu ancient and modem 
times, 201. History of, up to tho Mahometan 
invasion, 214, 251. Revenue system, 245. 
Confederacy defeated, 27 1 . Warn with the, 
308. Ascendancy of, 345. Kingdoms, re- 
storation of, 350. Recover Telingana and 
Carnata, 410. Increased intercourse with by 
the Mussulmans, 412, 422. Conversions of, 
423. Superstition of, Akber’s restrictions 
on, 469. But general indulgence to, 469. 
Vexatiously treated by Aurangzib, 359. 
General disaffection of, 560. And Mussul- 
mans, their contests, 609. Wars with the, 
666 . Conquests from the, 071. Wars of 
Guzerat kings with, 674. 


Hired labourers, 68 . « 

Holcar, origin of this Maratta fiftnily, 
620. 3 

Hoscn Alt, 600, 601. SenJ against the raja 
of Marwar,602. Makes peace, 602 3 Marches 
to settle the Deckan, 603. His ill success? 
605. Makes peace with Raja Saho, and sub- 
mits to pay the chout , 605. Returns with 
10,000 Marattas, 607. Marches against 
Asof Jah, 611. Assassinated, 611. 

Household of Akber, 477. 

Houses , Hindu, 174. 

Humayun, first reign of, 381. Disputes 
with the King of Guzerat, 382. Marches 
against Shir Khan, 386. Takes Gonr, 388. 
Retrents, 388. Intercepted, 388. His army 
surprised and dispersed, 388. His second 
campaign, 390. Defeat and flight, 390. 
Arrives at Lahor, 390. Fails in attempting 
Sind, 391. Seeks refuge in Judpur, 391. 
But is refused, 391. His horrible march 
through the desert, 392. Hospitably received 
at Amercot, 392. Second attempt on Sind, 
393. Retires to Candahar, 393. His dan- 
gem, 393. Flies to Persia, 394. Returns, 
4(»0. ' Reception of, in Persia, 400. Pro- 
fesses the Shin religion, 401. Recovers Can- 
dahar, 405. Takes Cabul, 406. Accepts 
Cam fan's surrender, 406. Invades Balkh, 

406. I)efe ucd, and deserted by his army, 

407. Marches to recover India, 409. De- 
feats Secander Sur, 409. Takes Delhi and 
Agra, 409. Death of, 409. Wars with, 
678. 

Husband and wife, Hindu law of, 32. 

•I. 

Ibrahim Lodi, 362. 

Ibrahim , Sultan, 302. Defeat and death, 
363. — of Golconda, 671. His warn and con- 
quests, 671. 

■ Imad ShaJi, his Dynasty in Berar, 672. 

Imports, 168. 

Improvements, Internal, by •Shir Shah, 
396. 

Incursions by Moguls, 335. 

India, its extent and population, 

Climate and seasons, 4. Natural productions 
of, 5. Animals, 8 . Minerals, 9. Languages 
of, 146. Scythian settlers in, 228. Grerjc 
accounts of, 229. Mahometan government and 
religion, 251. Arab conquests, 251. States, 
their itimber and extent, 237. Manners 
and customs unaltered since the Greeks, 238. 
First Mahometan incursion, 257. Slow pro- 
gress of Mahometans in, its cause, 263. Kx-^* . 
poditions of Mahmud to, 275 — 283. Goverq- j 
ment of, relation of different nations to, 297*. 
Rebellion, 513. Foundation of Mahometan 
empire, 308. First expedition to, under Sha- 
hab u din, 308. Shahab’s conquests in India, 
315. Independence, 316. Tho Muhoraetan 
territory, when greatest, 353. Army defeated 
by Tamerlane, 358. Baber’s views on, 371. 
Cabul separated from, 381. State of, to Ak- 
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Iter's accession, 410*420. Independent states 
of, 41u. Further dismemberment of the em- 
pire, 411. Change after the Mahometan con- 
quests, 415. T owns and commerce, 424. 
State of tfee country in the 15th centy.,424. 
At Jehangir’s accession, 480. Its prosperity 
under Shah Jehan, 525. Shahji's possessions 
in the south of, 549. Invaded by Nadir 
Shah, 632. Ahmed Khan's views on, 648. 

Indian government, Nadir Shah's diffe- 
rences with the, 631. Words, pronunciation 
of, pref., iv. Difference of Indian nations, 169. 
Indians, west of the Indus, 229. Character, 
opinion of the Greeks, 241. Army defeated, 
358. 

Indus , 229. Country west of, ceiled to 
Nadir Shah, 634. Begarras' march to the, 
675. 

Infidels , poll-tax on, revived by Aurangzib, 
560. 

Inhabitants , classes of, G6. 

Inheritance , law of, 34. 

Inland trade, 169. 

Insubordination of Akber’s ofTicers, 435. 
Insurrection , Afghan, 375, 382. Afghan, in 
Bengal, 445. In Guzerat, 446. Of pretended 
prince Khusru, 482. In Cabul quelled, 487. 
Of the Satnarami religionists, 558, 609. 
Quelled, 614. Of the inhabitants of Delhi, 
633. Of Tara and Damaji, 643. Of Tara 
Bai, 643. Of Damaji Geikwar, 643. 

Intellectual creation, Hindu theory of, 1 16. 
Interest of money, 31. 

Intrigues regardingthe succession, 377, 641 . 
Invasion of Jeipal, raja of Labor, 271. 
Repelled, 271. Of the Tartars, 276. Of 
Balkh, 310. Unsuccessful, of Kharism, 313; 
Of Moguls, unsuccessful, 338. By Tamer- 
lqne, 356. By Baber, 362. Of Guzerat, 
382. Shir Khan’s plan for resisting, 387. 
Of Marwar, 395. Of Bijapur, 572. Of 
Nadir Shah, 624. Of the Abdalis, 629. Of 
the Ghiljeis, 630. Of India, by Nadir Shah, 
632. Of Bengal, 039. Of the Maratta domi- 
nions, witli French subsidiary force, 644. 
Superiority c of the invaders, 644. On the 
C’de of Persia, 645. Of the Panjab, 650. 
Third invasion of Ahmed, 653. Of Kohilcand, 
656. Of Ahmed Shah, 656. 

Islands , eastern, of India, 146. 

J. 

t Jainas , religion of, 103, 109. f 
Jamna , Ahmwl Shah's bold passage of the, 
660. 

'i Jots, The, insurrection of, 593. Expedi- 
tion against, 614. 

1 Java , Hindu settlements in, 167. 

Jehan , vide Shah Jehan. 

Jehander Shah , his accession, 600. His 
incapacity, 600. Betrayed and put to death, 

60!. m 

Jehangir , refractory conduct of, 458. The 
title of, assumed by Selim, as emperor, 
480. His son Khusru flies the court, rebels 

t i 


and is imprisoned, 481. Punishes the re- 
bels, 482. Unsuccessfully invades the Deckan, 
482. Recovers Ahmednagar, and marries 
Nur Jehan, 483. Attacks Ahmednagar, 
but defeated, 485. Successfully wars with 
Mewar, 48G. Quells an insurrection at 
Cabul, 487. Sir T. Roe's account of his 
court, character, and empire, 487. The em- 
peror moves to Mandu, Sir T. Roe's descrip- 
tion of his march, 490. Resides in Guzerat, 
49 1 . Quells disturbances in the Deckan, 491 . 
Comes to terms, 492. IDs distrust of Shah 
Jehan (heir apparent), 493. Advances 
against Shah Jehan, 49 f 5. Marches against 
the Rouslienins in Cabul, 495. IPs cruel 
treatment of Mohabat's son-in-law, 496. His 
person seized by Mohabat, 496. Is joined by 
the empress in his captivity, 499. His arti- 
fices to regain liberty, 499. Is rescued by 
the aid of the empress, 500. His' 6ickncss 
and death, 501 .— Vide Selim. 

Jeipal , raja, his invasion and repulse, 271. 

Jeipur , 417. 

Jei Sing (a general), deserts Solimnn, 529. 
Sent against Sevaji, 550. With whom lie co ; 
operates, 550. Failure of his attack on Bi ja- 
pur, 553. II is death, 553. — ^he second vice- 
roy of Malwa), 622. 

Jelal u c/m, mild government of, 330. 
Return to Hindostan, 332. Assassinated, 
333. 

Jesalmer, 417. 

Jeswant Sing defeated, 521. Treacherously 
attacks the baggage of Aurangzib, 530. 
Threatens Agra, and flies to Marwar, 531. 
Is won over by Aurangzib, 532. Abandons 
Dara, 532. Returns with Prince Moazzim 
to replace Jei Sing, 553. 

Jeswant Sing (Raja), his widow and children 
oppressed by Aurangzib, 561. They escape 
from Delhi, 561 . 

Jezia , or poll-tax on Christians, revived, 560. 

Jinjera , failuie of Sanibaji at, 570. Wars 
with the Abyssinians of, 637. 

Jinji, taken by Sevaji, 567. Raja Ram's 
escape to, 577. ^ufnkar Khan sent to reduce, 
578. Its siege committed to Prince Cam- 
bnklish, 581. The siege obstructed by Zul- 
fikar, 581. Santaji Gorpara advances to raise 
the siege, 582, Retreats, 582. The siege 
renewed, but operations protracted, 583. 
Taken by Zulflkar, 583. 

Jodpur 9 reAige sought there by Shir Khan, 
391. 

Jones ' (Sir W.}, Indian orthography, pref. 
iii. 

Juanpur, recovery of, 361. Kings of, 681. 

Judicial establishments under^Akber, 475. 

Jvmla (Mir), 515. See Mir Jumla. 

Jxm, the chief of, betrayB Dara, 534. 

Justice , administration of, 25. Changes in 
the law, 83. 

K. 

Kei Kobad , 327. 

Kerala, 217. 
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Khan Jehan Lodi ’, his history, 504. His 
flight from Agra, 504. His proceedings in 
the Deckan, 505. The emperor marches 
against him, 505» Is driven out of Ahmed- 
nagar, 505. Pursued by Azim Khan, flies 
from the Deckan, and is killed, 507. 

Kharism , unsuccessful invasion of, 313. 
King of, pursued into India, 318. 

Khixr Khan, 360. 

Khorasan , recovered by Nadir Shah, 629. 

Khurram , 486. 

Khusru, Sultan, his Tetrcat to Labor, 304. 
Influence of, 345. Malik, 304. 

Khusru, Prince.^60. His flight, rebellion, 
and seizure, 481. His imprisonment, 482, 
489. Description of him by Sir T. Koe, 490. 
llis suspicious death, 492. 

Kings of Andra, 219; 

King, the Hindu, 19. 

Knowledge, purpose of, and means of at- 
taining, among Hindus, 114. 

Kutb Kuli, 670. 

Kutb Shah, founder of the dynasty in Gol- 
conda, 670. Professes the Shia religion, 671. 
Extent of his kingdom, 671, 672. 

Kutb u din, 316. 


Labourers t hired, G8. 

Labor , the raja of, his invasion, 271. 

Land, grants of, by government, 69. 
Tenure of, in Canal a, Malabar, and Travan- 
core, 70. Property in, 72, 74. Allotments 
of, 75. 

Land-revenue , 70. How annually settled, 

71. 

Landholders , Village, 65. Power of sale, 
and mortgage, 66. Their rights and status, 
67. And tenants, 73. 

Lands alienated for military service, 74. 
Among the lhijputs, 76. For services not 
military, 77. Held free of service, 77. Tri- 
butary, and other dependent territories, 77. 

Language of the Hindus, 145. Of India, 
146. Of the Indian Mahometans, 429. 

Law, 25-34. Criminal, 26, 84. Civil, 
30, 82. Of evidence, 30. Changes in the 
written, 82. Changes in tty, 83. Local, 
84. Under Mahometan government, 419. 
Mahometan and Common, 419. 

League against Bijayanagar, 668. 

Letters of the emperor Aurangzib, 593. 

Literature, 147. Mahometan, 428. 

Liturgy , Hindu, its character, 102. 

Lodi, rise of the family of, 360. Bhelol 
Lodi, 360. Secander, his good administration, 
361 . His bigotry, 361 . Ibrahim, his defeat, 
and death, 362, 363. Khan Jehan Lodi, 504. 

Logical Schools, 121. Their resemblance 
to Aristotle, 121. 

Lunar llaces, 136. 


M. 

Maaber, conquest of, 34&. « 

Magada, Kings of, 137. Kingdom tf, 

206. 

Maha Bharat, 140. War of the, 205. 

Mahal Taj, the, 528. 

Maharashtra country, 215, 221. Con- 
quest of, 341. 

Mahometans, expulsion of, 262. Causes 
of their slow progress in Indin, 263. Their, 
intercourse with the Hindus, 412. Kingdoms, 
415. Persecute the Siks, 597. 

Mahometan religion, 251. Government of 
India, 251. Empire in India, foundation of, 
308. Territory in India, when greatest, 
353. Conquests in India, 415. Kingdoms, 
415. Empire, internal state of the, 418. 
Law, 419. Literature, 428. Peculiarities 
discouraged by Akber, 468. Princes, gene- 
ral combination of the, 656. Confederacy, 
659, 660. Dissolution of the Confederacy of, 
665. Kings, wars with, 668, 671, 674, 
675. 

Mahmud Begarra, vigorous government 
of, 675. Rescues the king of the Deckan, 

675. Marches to the Indus — takes Girnar 
and Chsi.iipar.er, 675. His maritime power, 

676. Co-operates with the Mamelukes of 
Egypt in a naval war with the Portuguese, 
676. 

Mahmud TI., of Malwa, 679. 

Mahmud III., 678. 

Mahmud (Ghori) 315. 

Mahmud (Nasar n din) 323. 

Mahmud, Sultan, 273. Disputed succession 
of, ; 273. Declares his independence, 274. 
His expeditions to India, 275, 276, 277, 280, 
281, 282, 283. Defeats the Tartars, 277. 
Decisive battle, 278, 280. His capture of 
Tanesar, 280. Conquest of Titmsoxiaua, 280. 
Permanent occupation of the ranjab, 283. 
Sets up a Raja in Guzerat, 286. His conquest 
of Persia, -288. His death, t and character, 
289. Ilis court and army, 295. 

Mahmud Toghlak , S56. States foflflea on 
the dissolution of the empire under, 410. 

Mai (Todar), 474. 

Malabar, conquest of, 345. • 

Malik Amber , his talents as minister, 482, 
483. Retakes Ahmednagar, 483. Defeats a 
comflned attack, 485. Renews disturbances in 
the Deckan, 491. Is defeated, and makes 
terms, 492. Unites with Shah Jfchan in re- 
bellion, 495. His death, 502. 

Malik (Sultan Khusru), 304. y% 9 • 

Malik, raja, of Candesh, 681. 

Malwa, 209. Revolt of, 400, 41 5. Ravaged, 
618, Baji Kao’s successes, 621. Raja Sei > 
Sing, viceroy of, 622. Balnji marches to, 
639. Formal cession of, by Mohammed 
Shah, 640. Occupation, and wars with, 674, 
676. Troubles in* C77, 678. # Kings of. 
679. . . 
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Mamlnks of Egypt, £ n 6. 

Maridu, 490. 

Manners of Hindus, 45, 51, 180, 238 427, 

Marattas , the, j}15, 221, 538, 540. Weak- 
ness of, 57<?, System of their defence, 577. 
War by, 578. Their armies compared with the 
Moguls, 579. Dissensions among the, 583. 
Their successes, 588. Press hardly upon the 
grand army, 589. Their state in Bahadur's 
< reign, 595. A truce made with, 596. Pro- 
gress of, 604. Policy of Azof Jah towards 
them, 615. Consolidation of their govern- 
ment, 615. Their dissensions fomented by, 
618. A great Maratta chief, Dabari, 619. 
Maratta families, their origin, G20. Their 
retaliation on the assassination of Pilaji 
Geikwar, 621. A province tacitly surrendered 
to them by Jei Sing II., 622. Proceedings 
of, 656. Invaded by Salabat, and a French 
subsidiary force, 644. Aid in subduing the 
Rohillas, G50. Their aid sought by Ghazi 
u din, 651, 654. Plans of, for the con- 
quest of Hindostan, 656. Invade Rohilcnnd, 

656. Their troops in Hindostan disprsed, 

657. Power of, at its zenith, 657. Retire 
to Panipat, and entrench their camp, 660. 
Their numbers, 660. Failure of their supplies, 
661. Military character of, 661. Battle of 
Panipat, 663. The destruction of their army, 
664. Their despondency, 665. The rise of, 
668 . 

Maritime exploits of Sevaji, 549. 

Marriage , Hindu law of, 32. Ceremonies, 
184. 

Mm'war, invasion of, 395, 416. Flight of 
Jeswant Sing to, 531. Defeat of imperial 
troops in, 650. Raja of, Hoscn Ali sent against 
the, 602. 

Masaiul (Sultan), 299. Wars with, 300. 
Death, 301. 

Mnsaud 77., 302. 

Massacre of Mogul mercenaries, 328. Of 
Mogul converts, 341. Of the Raisin garrison, 
395. By tire’ Persians, 633. 

Master and Sci vant, Law of, 32. 

Masulipatarp , conquest of, 667. 

Medicine, 143. 

%tita 9 laws of, 10. State of Hindus at 
the time of, 16, 51. Religion of, 37. Since, 
53. The age of, 223, 224. 

Mercian, (Ali, khan), 510, 511. 

Metaphysical opinions of Hindus, 123. 

Mewar , 416. Sanga, Rana of, 372, 680. 
War in, 482, 486. Raja of, makes favor able 
tenhs with Aurangzib, 562. Breaks the 
peace, *562. A git Sing, raja of, 602. Abhi 
raja, 620. Wars with, 675, 677, 678. 

», « f Military service, lands taken for, 7G. 
Among the Rajputs, 76. Features of Behar 
and Bengal, #8$,/ Recovered, 395. Establish- 
ments of ^ktjjnv 474. Reform and new 
* model of MM*my, 475. Works and forti- 
ficaUaw^ Akfeer, 477. JH 

% Mto\ster $, the King’s, 418. 
c Miron, Mohammed Shah, 678. 


Mirzas, their revolt, 438. They fly to 
Guzerat, 438. 

Mir Jumla, Prime Minister, 515. Col- 
ludes with Aurangzib, 519. Attacks Shuja, 
535. His expedition to Assam, 537. Death 
of, 537. 

Mixture of classes, 1 7, 55. 

Moazzim , Prince, sent against Sevaji, 549. 
His return, 553. Destruction of his anny 
in the Concan, 572. His invasion of Bijapur, 
572. Imprisoned by Aurangzib, 574. His 
contest with his brother, 594. His victory, 
594. Assumes the crown with the title of 
Bahadur Shah, 594 . — See Bahadur, ante. 

Mobarik , Seiad, 360. 

Mobarik Khilji, 344. Murder of, 345. 
And extirpation of his family, 345. 

Mobanz, governor of Heiderabad, sent to 
supplant Azof Jah, 614. Defeated and slain, 
615. 

Modnd, Sultan, crushes a rebellion, 301. 

Moguls, their conquests, 318. Irruption 
into the Panjab, 322. Irruption, 327. Mas- 
sacre of Mogul mercenaries, 328. And of 
converts, 341. Incursions, 335. Serious in- 
vasion by, 336. Unsuccessful, 338. Discon- 
tinuance of their incursions, 338. Expulsion 
of, from Guzerat, 384. Mogul troops rebel, 
350. Provinces, plundered by Sevaji, 545, 
548. Ravages in, 555. Defeated in a field 
action by Sevaji, 556. Again invaded by 
Sevaji, 566. Invade Golconda, 567. Sam- 
ba ji deserts to the, 569. Besiege Bijapur, 
568. Comparison of the Maratta army with 
that of the, 579. Change in their system of 
war, 584. Their exhaustion, 584. Ahmed 
Shah's government of, 649. Extinction of 
Mogul empire, 665. 

Mohabat Khan, called to court by the em- 
press, 493. Chases the rebellious Shah Jehan, 

494. 495. Persecuted by the empress, 

495. His history, 495. Is summoned to 
court, 496. His son in-law brutally treated 
by Jehangir, 496. Seizes on the emperor's 
person, 496. His camp attacked unsuccessfully 
by the empress 498. Insecurity of his 
power, 499, Terms granted to him, 501. 
Joins Shah Jehan against the emperor, 501. 
Receives the l^;ckan, on Shah Jehan’s acces- 
sion to the throne, 504. 

Mohammed Adili murders his nephew, and 
usurps the throne, 398. His vices and in- 
capacity, 39*\ His oppression, 399. His 
defeat and death, 400. 

Mohammed Seiad, 360. 

Mohammed Amin Khan , 611, 612. 

Mohammed (Ghori), 313. 

Mohammed (Sultan), 299. 

Mohammed Shah, his history, 608. Pru- 
dence of, 610. His plans against the Seiads, 
611. Assumes the government, 612. Rapid 
decline of his monarchy, 613. His indoleuce, 
his favourites, and prejudices, 613. Instigates 
the governor of Heiderabad to supplant 
Asof Jah, 614. Is reconciled to him, 622. 
His concessions, 624. Supineness of the 
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court, 631. Defeated, 632. Restored, 634. 
Purchases aid by concession, 640. Marches 

• against the Kohillas, 645. His death. 649, 
675. 

* Mohammad Toghlak, 347. Wild schemes 
of, 348. Death, 351. 

Moizz u din llehram, 322. 

Monastic orders, 56. Their ascendancy, 

i<M. 

Money, paper, introduction of, 348. 

Monotheism, 37. 

Moon, races of tAe, 204. 

Morad, prince, reduces Balkh, 511. Is 
disgraced, 511. His character, 518. His 
rebellion, 519. Ddeived by Aurangzib, 520. 
With Aurangzib, defeats the imperial army, 
521. Dismissed by Aurangzib, 525. Im- 
prisoned, 525. And murdered, 537. 

Monlavis, 421. 

Mountaineers, 192. 

Mozaffer Shah , king of Guzerat, his his- 
tory, 673. His occupation and subsequent 
evacuation of Malwa, 674. • 

Mozaffer IT., his generosity to the king 
of Malwa, 670. War with Sanga, Rana of 
Me war, 676. 

Mozaffer III,, 679. 

Multan, 682. 

Music, 156. 

Mussulmans . Their discontents, 470. And 
Hindus, their contests, 609. 

Mutiny of Akber’s troops in Bengal and 
Bchar, 444. Balaji saved by a, 644. How 
suppressed, 652. 

Mysore, 567. 

N. 

Nadir Shah, Invasion by, 624. His rise, 
628. Drives out the Ghiljeis, and recovers 
Khorasan from the Abdalis, 629. Takes 
Herat, 629. Gains the attachment of .the 
Abdalis, 629. Deposes Tahmasp Shah, 629. 
Is elected lyng, G30. Suppresses the Shia 
religion, 630. Invades the Ghiljeis, C30. 
Takes Candahar, 630. His conciliatory 
policy, 631. His difference with the Govern- 
ment of India, 631. Invades India, 632. 
Defeats Mohammed Shah, 632. Advances 
to Delhi, 633. Orders a massacre by the 
Persians, 633. But stops it, 633. His ex- 
tortions, 634. Rapacity and violence of, 634. 
Prepares to return, 634. The country west 
of the Indus ceded to him, 634. Restores 
Mohammed Shah to his throne, 634. Amount 
of treasures carried off by, 635. His tyranny, 
645. His fears of the Shius, 645. Puts out 
his son’s eyes. 646. His cruelties, 646. Fa- 
vours thf Afghans, 646. Is assassinated by 
the Persians, 646. 

Nayarcot , Temple of, 279. 

Najib u Doula, minister, 654. His escape, 
655. 

Names , Hindu, 186. 

Nanda*s reign, date of, 140. 

Nasar u din , Mahmud, 323. 


Nasir u din, Toghlak, 356. # 

Nasir Jang repulses Baji Rao, 636e Re- 
volts, 641. 

Nations , Tartar, 264. 

Naval war with Portugu&e, 6^. 

Nerbadda , the, fixed as the limit of thf 
Mogul provinces, 1, 3. Crossed by Sevaji, 
566. 

Nidhi, the Pirti, 638. 

Nizam Shah, Dynasty of 669., 

Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
history, 483. Her influence, 485. Supports 
. Shah Jehan, 487. Is alienated from him, 
492. Calls to court Mohahat, 493. Dis- 
trusts and persecutes Mohabat, 495. Her 
spirited conduct, 497. Attacks Mohabat’s 
camp, 498. Is repulsed, 499. Joins the 
emperor in his confinement, 499. Her plots 
and preparations, 500. Rescues her husband, 
500. Her devotion to him, imprisonment, 
and death, 502. 

O. 

Observances, Ritual, Hindu, 39. 

Opinions, metaphysical, 123. Religious, of 
Akber, 464. 

Ciders , Monastic, 57-102. 

Origin of the Hindus, 48, 49. Of village 
comraunitvs, 69. 

Orissa *r Urya country, 216-220. 

Owl , conquest of, 313. 

Ownership , sale without, Hindu law of, 
32. 

Ojcus, the Uzbeks beyond, 511, 

P. 

• 

Painting , Hindu, 157. 

Pandya , 216. 

Panipat , battle of, 660, 663. 

• Panjab, the, 1. Ranjit Sing’s possessions 
in, extent and population of, 3. Perma- 
nently occupied by Mahmud, 283. Expul- 
sion of the Ghazni house from,^p)8. Mogul 
irruption into the, 322. Re-annexed to Delhi, 
361. Revolt of, 399, Campaign in the, 431. 
Invaded^438, Occupied by AfiiAcd Khan, 648. 
Second invasion of, 650. C — ioq, ntff 1 

The Governor of, treacherously seized, 653. 
Possessed by Ragoba, 655. Fourth invasion 
of Ahmed Shah, 656. 

Paper money, introduced, 348. * 

Party , ascendency at Court of a Hindu, 
345.| 

Parviz, Prince, elder brother of Shah 
Jehan, 490. Reprimanded, 492«^!hqges his 
rebellious brother, 494, 495. 

. Pastorals , Hindu, 155. 

Peace with Bijopur, 509. 

Peculiarities , Brahmin, 51. 

Persecution of the Siks, by the Mahome- 
tans, 597. 

Persia, Conquest of, by the Arabs, 255, 
Extended to the Indns, 255. Conquered 
by Mahmud, 288, 296. Projected conquest 
of 348. Reception of Humayun in^tOO. Can-j 
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dahar ceded to, 404. Takes Candaliar, 493. 
LSses ji, 510. Retak&'jt, 512. Tmnsactions 
in, 625. Conquered by the Ghi]jefl$ 626. 
General massacre by the, 633. Fresh inva- 
sions from the rside of, 645. Assassinate 
Nadir Shaft; 646. 

* Pestilence in the Deckan, 507. 

Philosophy of the Hindus, 113, 124. 

Pitaji Gciktoar , assassinated, 621. 

Pilgrimages , Hindu, 178. 

Pirti Nidhi , 638. 

Poetry of the Hindus, 147. Sacred, 152, 
Pastoral, 155. 

Police establishments of Akber, 474, 475. 

Policy of the Hindus, 23. Of Hakim, 437. 
Of Akber, 464. Conciliatory, of Nadir Shall, 
631. 

Pomp of the Hindus, 176. 

Population of India, 3. 

Portuguese , wars with the, 637, 669, 678. 
T Prince Sultan , his operations against Shuja, 
535. Goes over to Shuja, 535. Returns to 
his allegiance, and is imprisoned, 536. 

Princess Dewal Devi, Story of, 339. Hakim, 
437. • 

Principalities of Hindostan 206-212. Of 
the Deckan, 214. 

Privileges of a township, 62. 

Productions of India, 5, 6. 

Property in the soil, 72. 

Provinces , the western, separated from 
Delhi, 39^, 419. 

Puar , origin of the family, 020. 

Puna occupied by Shaista Khan, 548. A 
night-exploit there, 548. 

Punishment of Rebels, 482. r 

Puranas , 86. 

Pythaijoras , similarity of Hindu doctrines 
to the School of, 124. 

R. 

Paces , Solar and Lunar, 136. 

Jlafi u Dirjat, 608. 

Rafi u 608. 

Pa(joba marches against Delhi, 655. Takes 
the Panjab, 655. 

Raighar , 4bronation of Sevaji at, 566. 
pud taken, 577. 

Pain in India, 4. Double that of England, 5. 

Raisin , massacre of the garrison of, 395. 

Rajas, Bel ala, 218. 

llaja Jet Sing II., Viceroy of Malwn, 622. 
His tacit surrender of the province to the 
Marattas, 622. i, 

Raja Saho, faction of, 565, 605. V 

Pajfinutndri, Conquest of, 667. * 

Posla, fci», ‘character and power 
J 6#8. Intrigues against Balaji, 639. In- 
Bengal, gl#*. Defeated by Balaji, 640. 
Bought over iy Wasn't cessions, 640. Again 
inrmlrf ■ His general murdered 

by the yi&MpS^il* Obtains the * chmt of 
Bengay^lSPw^k 1 of Cattac, 64 1^ 

i lands for roilitai^servnce, 

J of, 226. Tribes, 309,439. 
Altered condition of. 



after the Mahometan conquests in India, 415* 
Princes at A k bur’s accession, 416. Quarrel be- 
tween them and the king’s troops, 500. Their 
services in the Hindu Cush mountains, 511. 
Combination of, 562. Pursued by Aurangzibjt; 
562. Devastation of their territory, 562. 
Peimoneutly alienated, 563. Joined by 
Prinoe Akber and his army, 563. Protracted 
war with, 564. Transactions with, %y 
Bahadur, 59G. Peace with, 596. Princes, 
their state, at the accession of Akber, 416. 

Pama , the Hindu god, 9 1.< Expedition of, 204. 

Ram (Raja), his regency, 577. Escapes to 
Jinji, 577. Proclaimed Raja, 577. Takes 
the Held in person, and dies, 584. 

Pamayana , antiquity of the, 205, 206. 

Rashid , Sultan Abul, 302. 

Rebellion of Alptegin, 269. Rebellions in 
India, 313. Subdued, 314. Against Kezia, 
322. Suppressed by Ala-u-din, 337. Other 
rebellions, 350, 399. And discontents, 362. 
Quelled by Selim Shah Sur, 397. Of Camran, 
4#7. Of Akber'sofRcera, 435. Quelled, 437. 
Of Prince Kliusrn, 48 1 . Quelled and punished, 
482. Of Shah Jehan, 493. Of Shuja, 519. 

Reforms under Akber, 474. Of the Army, 
475. 

Regency of Raja Ram, 577. 

Religion , Hindu, 36, 85, 109. Of Menu, 
37. Of the Baudhas and Jainas, 103. Com- 
parative antiquity of the Hindu religious sects, 

109. Hindu, observations upon, 87, 95, 98, 

110. Rise of the Mahometan, 251. Account 
of a fanatical sect, 398. Limited progress of 
Akber’s, 471. Shia, suppressed by Nadir, 
630, 671. Nadir's fears of the, 645. Shia, 
attempt to introduce the, 668. 

Religionists, insurrection of the Satuaramis, 
558. 

Religious fsictions, 668, 669. Conferences 
of Akber, 466. 

Rcli/jious system of Akber, 467. Its de- 
fects, 471. Commonwealth of the Siks, 597. 

Restrictions on Hindu superstition by Ak- 
ber, 469. 

Retreat , calamitous, from Balkb, 407. Of 
Shah Jehan 494. Disastrous, of Aurungzib, 
512. 

Revenue, 20. Divisions, 61. Public land, 
70. Special exemptions from, 70. Evil of 
farming, 71. System, notes on the, 245. 
423. System of Akber, 471. System, com- 
plicated one, h y Balaji, 610. 

Revolt of the Seljuks suppressed, 288. 
Kiseof,299. OfBcngal,326. Suppressed, 327. 
Of Guzerat, 342. Of Bengal, permanent, 
349,400. Of Coromandel const, 342. General 
in the Deckan, 350. Of the Punjab, 399. 
Of Malwa, 400. Of Bahrain, 433k Of the 
Mirzas, 438. Against Bijapur, 544. Of 
Cambakhsh, 595. Of the Siks, 597. Of 
Prince Farokhsir, 600. Of the Afghan tribe, 
the Ghiljeis, 625. 

Revolutions in Persia, 645. 

Rczia, Sultana, her virtues, 821. Defeated 
and put to death. 822. 
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Rfbh Hindus, entertainments and pomp of, 
176. 

i Rise of the Rohillas, 645. 

Ritual ', Hindu, 101. 

^ Robberies of Sevaji, 542. 

Roc, Sir T., his embassy from James I., 
487. Describes the empire, court, and charac- 
ter of Jehangir, 487. Jahangir's march to 
Mandu, 400. 

Rohillas, Rise of the, 645. The Emperor 
marches against, 645. Attempted subjuga- fc 
tion of, 649. Dtf’eat Safder Jang, 650. / 
Submit, being oppSsed by the Marattas, 650. 

Rohilcand, invaded by the Marattas, 656./ 

Jioushenias, sect 450. Marched against, 
in Cabul, 495. 

Rukn-u-din, 321. 

Russian wars with the Afghans, 628. 

Ryots , 67. 


Sattara, 584. * 

Suttis , 187. • 

Seertery, Indian, 178. 

Schools of Philosophy, 113, 114. Vedanta, 
119. Logical, 121. Greek,* resemblance to 
the Hindu, 124. 9 

Science, Hindu, its originality, 130, 145. 

Sculpture, 157. 

Scythian settlers in India, 228. 

Seasons, Indian, 4. Rainy, 388. 

Sebektegin , a slave, and successor toAlptegin, 
270. Assists the Samanis against the eastern 
Taitars, 272. His death, 273. 

Secandei •, Lodi, his good administration, 
361. Ilis bigotry 361. 

Seconder Sur, revolt under, 399. Defeated 
by Humayun, 409. His submission, 431. 

Sects, 199, 422. Rivalry of the 8hia and 
Sunni in the army, 412. Of the Roushenias, 
450. 


S. 

Saad Ullah Khan, his death, and character 
as minister, 514. 

Sack of Delhi, 358. 

Sacred Poetry, 152. 

Sadat Khan , 611. 

Safari family, 401. Its corruption and 
decay, 625. Dethroned by the Afghans of 
Cnndnhar, 625. 

Safder Jang Attempts to subjugate the 
Rohillas, 649. Marches against them, and is 
defeated, 650. Discontent of’ 651. Is re- 
sisted by Asof Jail’s eldest son, and expelled, 
651. His death, 652. 

Saho, his faction, 595. His government 
established, 616. Ilis character, 617. Accom- 
modation between him and his rival, Samba, 
619. Raja, death of, 641. 

Salabat Jang, march of Baluji against, 643. 
Advances on Puna, 644. Mutiny in his 
army, 644. 

Sales, Law of, 32. 

Salivahana, era of, 143.- 

Samtni, 268. 

Samba, 619. 

Sambaji (Sevaji’s son), deserts to the Mo- 
guls, 568. Returns, 568. Unsuccessful at- 
tempt to set him aside, 569. Ls acknowledged 
Raja, 569. Besieges Bijapur, 570. Joined 
by Prince Akber, plots against his authority, 
570. Gives himself up to a favourite, 570. 
Fails at Jingcrn, 570. Decline of his affairs 
in the Decked, 570. Ravages the country in 
the Emperor's rear, 572. Plunders Baroch, 
573. Inactivity of, 575. Made prisoner 
and put to death, 576. 

Sandracottus , 20G. 

Sanga , ftana of Mewar, 372. War with, 
676. Releases Mahmud 1J., 680. 

Sankya , School, 114. Doctrine, 116. 

Sftntaji Qorpee'a advances to raise the siege 
of Jinji, 582. Murdered, 584. 

Satire, Hindu, 155. 

Satnhramis, religionists, their insurrection, 

558 . 


Sedashco Bhao, arrogance of this com- 
mander, 658. Takes Dtdhi, 659. Ahmed 
Shah marches against, 660. His supposal 
death in battle, 665. 

Seiads , house of, 346, 360. 

Sciads, Khizr Khan, 360. Mobarik, 360. 
Mohammed, 360. Ala-u-din, 360. Ab- 
dullah, 601. Hosen Ali, 601. The, origin of 
their name «ind power, 601. Their suc- 
cess, 602. oet up nominal Emfierors, 6-J8. 
General indignation against, 609. Internal 
dissensions of their party, 009. ^Armies of, 
defeated by Azof Jah, 610. Plans of Mo- 
hammed Shah against, 611. 

Seif u din Ghori, 306. 

Scieucus, Hindu contemporary with, 137. 

Selim Shah Sur supplants his elder bro- 
ther, 397. Quells an obstinate rebellion, 397. 
Dies, 397. 

Selim (Akber’s eldest son), bis refractory 
conduct, 458. Instigates the murder of Ahul 
Fazl, 459. Is reconciled to Akber, 460. His 
continued misconduct, 460. Is placed under 
restraint, but soon released, 4dB f Quarrels 
with his son Khusru, 460. Intrigues re- 
garding the succession, 461. Unsuccessful 
combination to set him aside, 4<fl. Succeeds 
his father, by the title of Jelmngi^, . 

His reign, 480. His death, 502. 

Seljuks , revolt of, 288. Suppressed, 288. 
Rise of, 299. Their wars, 300, Take 
Ghazni, 306. Their fall, 300. f 

Savant and master, law of, 32. 

Services, lands taken for military, 76. 
And omer, 77. • 

Semji, his robberies, 542. HfoMhejants, 
543. Usurps his father's jagir, 543. 
volts against the government of Bijapur, 54^ v f 
Takes possession of the Northern Concan, 554.** 
His rfttachment to the Hindu religion, 544. 
His father seized as a hostage, 544. Renews 
his encroachments, 545. Plunders the Mogul 
provinces, 545. Forgiven by Aurangzib, 545* A 
Pursued by Afzal Khan, whom he assassinates, 
546. Another army sent against him from 
Bijapur, 547* Makes a ‘favouralje peace, ^ 
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р, 4 -Mature wiUrthe Moguls, and night 

с, ; «■ 'V PursKfl by Shaista Khan, 548. 
Ol . tuna, 548. Plunders Surat, 549. 
His iqhiLime exploits, 549. Assumes the 
sovereigiriy, 55$. Raja Jei Sing sent against 

t him, 5507 His submission, 550. Co-operates 
with Jei Sing, 550. Goes to pellii, 551. 
Entrapped by Aurangzib, 551. Escapes and 
retreats to Raighar, 552. His progress, 553. 
Makes peace with the Emperor, 553. Levies 
tribute on Bijapur and Golconda, 553. His 
internal arrangements, 554. Surprises Sing- 
bar, 555. Kavages the Mogul territory, 555. 
Defeats the Moguls in a held action, 556. 
His conquests from Bijapur, 566. Crowned 
at Raighar, 5 66. His incursion into the 
Mogul territory, 566. Crosses the Nerbadda, 
560. His expedition to the south of India, 
5G6. Takes Jinji, 567. His son deserts to 
the Moguls, 568. His death and character, 
569. 

Shahab-u-din founds the Mahometan em- 
pire in India, 308. His first expedition, 308. 
Defeat of, 310. His return to India, 311. 
His death, 314. Extent of his conquests iu 
India, 315. 

Shah Jehm (Prince Khurram), his vic- 
tories and moderation, 487. Countenanced 
by the Empress, 487. Becomes unpopular, 

490. Declared heir-apparent, and sent to 
settle the Deckan, 490. His success, 491. 
Marches to quell disturbances in the Deckan, 

491. His success, 492. Is disliked by the 

Empress, 492.* Ordered to retake Candahar, 
493. Remonstrates, 493. His troops trans- 
ferred to Prince Sheriar, 493. Rebels, 493. 
Retreats to Bengal, 494. Seizes Bebar, and 
Bengal, 494. Defeated and flies to the Deckan, 
495. Deserted by his army, 495. Flies to 
Sinde, 501. On Jehangir’s death, arrives 
from the Deckan and is proclaimed, 504. His 
proceedings in the Deckan, 505. Succeeds 
against the king of Ahmcdnagar, 507. His 
war with ^fapur, 507. Failure of the siege, 
508. Another failure, 509, Exacts tribute 
from Golconda, 510. Moves to Cabul, 511. 
Abandons Ifts conquest, 511, His illness, 
WJZz;; jHis government administered by his 
son Dara, 519. His daughters, 519. Re- 
sumes the government, 520. His wishes dis- 
regarded by Dara, 522. On Para’s defeat by 
-Kurangzib, is confined in his palace, 524. 
Close of hfls reign, 525. Character, 528. 
Death of, 552. f 

• Shahji Bosla attempts to restore two King 
of^hqpslaagar, 509. His submission, 510, 
ijjfaT, 542. Seized by the Bijapur government, 
a hostage for his son, 544. Is released, 
^545. His death, and possessions in India, 
549 . 

Shah Sur Adili (Mohammed), 398-400. 

• Shah Tahmasp forces Humayun to profess 
the Shia religion, 401. Sends ^ army to 
restore Humayun, 403. * 

Shaista Khan , marches against Sevaji, 548. 
JShdJitji u din Altamsh , 317. Death of, 320. 


Shame r it, langiyge, 145. Feizi’s Crans- 
lations from the, 464. 

Shehriar , Prince, marries Nur Jehan’s, 
daughter, 492. Supersedes Shah Jehan in 
the task of retaking Candahar, 493. Defeated 
and put to death, 502. ^ 

Sheko Dara , 513 (vide Dara). 

Shia religion forced upon Humayun, 401. 
Suppressed by Nadir, 630. Nadir's fears of 
the, 645. Attempt to introduce, 668. 

Shir Khan Sur , early life and rise of, 384. 
Obtains possession of Bihar, and conquers 
Bengal, 386. His plan ftft* resisting invasion, 
^87. Active operations of, 388. Assumes 
the title of King, 388. intercepts Ilumayun’s 
retreat, 388. Surprises and disperses liis 
army, 388. Takes possession of all Huma- 
yun’s dominions, 395. Recovers Malwa, 395. 
Massacres the garrison of Raisin, 395. In- 
vades Marwar, 395. Takes Chitor, 396. Is 
killed, 396. Character of, 396. His internal 
improvements, 396. 

Shir Shah , 395. Takes Ilumayun’s domi- 
nions, 395. Massacres the garrison of Raisin, 
395. Killed, 396. 

Shopkeepers , Hindu, 68. 

Shuja f Prince, 517. His rebellion, 519. 
Advances on Agra, 52Q. Is defeated, and 
returns to Bengal, 521. Advances from 
Bengal, 530. To Benares, 530. Is defeated, 
531. Further operations against, by Prince 
Sultan, and Mir Jurnla, 535. Prince Sultan 
goes over to, 535. Flies to Aracan, 536. 
Uncertainty regarding his fate, 536. 

Shuja u Doula , 659. 

Siege of Chanderi, 374. Of Chunar, 386. 
Of Bijapur, 508, 568. Of Candahar, 513. 
Of Jinji, 581, 583. 

Sikri, battle of, 374. 

Siks, rise of the, 506. Their character, 
597. Persecuted by the Mahometans, 597. 
Revolt of, 597. Formed into a religious and 
military commonwealth, 597. Are, at first, 
overpowered, 598. Fanaticism of, 598. 
Successes, ravages, and cruelties of, 598. 
Marched against by Bahadur, 599. They 
are driven iiK the hills, 599. Renewed de- 
vastations of, 603. Defeated, and nearly ex- 
tirpated, 603. 

Sinde , its junction with Guzerat, 2. Con- 
quest of by the Arabs, 258; expelled, 262. 
Attempts upon by Humayun, 393. Con- 
quest of, 454. Note on, 682. 

Sindia , origin of this Maratta family, 620. 

Singhar surprised by Sevaji, 555. 

Sirhind, 363. 

Sirinagar , 529, 536. 

Siva , the god, 88. 

Slave , progress of a Turki, 316f 

Slave kings, 316, 329. 

Slavery , 183. Absence of, 237. 

Slaves , Bulbun puts down their influence, 
325. 

Sofarides , 268. 

Soil , property in the, 70. 1 

Solar race, 136. 
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SolimM, Attempts to amssinatc Ala-u-diu, 
337. Defeats Sluija at Benares, 521. De- 
nser ted by his allies, 529. Flies to Serinagar, 
and is imprisoned, 529* Given up by the 
^Eja, 536. 

Somnat , 283. 

Sophi% 401. 

Spices, & c., 6. 

Spirits , good and evil, 38, 94. 

States, number iflud extent of the Indian, 
237. Formed on # the dissolution of the j 
empire under Mahmud Toghlak. 410. 413. j 
Petty, 418. • I 

Sabahs , 474. # 9 

Submission of Deogiri, 332. 

Succession , disputed, 273. Intrigues re- 
garding the, 377, 461. Contests for the, 
641. 

Sudras , 16, 237, 

Sultana Jtezia, 321 (vide Rezia), 322. 
Cliaiid, 455, 457. 

Sumcra Rajputs, 682. 

Sun , races of the, 204. 

Sunni sect, .41 2. . 

Superstitions, 422. Hindu, Akber’s restric- 
tions on, 469. 

Sw Adili (Mohammed Shah), 398, 400. 

Sur f the family of, 395. 

Surat, plundered by Sevaji, 549. 

Suttees , 187. 


Tagara , 221. 

Tahcritcs, the, 268. 

Tahmasp Shah , 401. Deposed by Nadir 
Shah, 629. 

Taj Mahal , the, 528. 

Tales, Hindu, 155. - 
Talicota , battle of, 413. 

Tamerlane , his invasion, 356. Defeats the 
Indian army, 358. Proclaimed Emperor of 
India, 358. Retires from India, 358. His 
character, 359. 

Tamul country, 215. 

Tanesar , capture of, 280. 

Tanjore , 575. 

7bm itot, Faction, 595, 643. 

Tartars, 264, 272. Invasions by, 276. 
Defeated, 277. 

70. Evasion of, 70. Oppressive, 

74, 77. 

Tbo?, / l oIJ, on infidels, revived by Au- 
J.'ingzib, 560. 

Tclinga country, 215. 

Tclingana , 218. Failure of expedition to, 
140, 346. Conquered, 346. Restored, 350. 
Recovered by rfjjie Hindus, 410. Jehan re- 
treats thither, 494. 

Telugu country, 215. 

Tenants, temporary and permanent, 67, 68. 
Tcrritones, tributary and other dependent, 
77. 

Theisttcahechool of Hindu, 114-117. 
Thieves , hereditary, 190. 
v*lar preforms, 474. 


Toghlah, house o^bUfc Glr » , 

346. Mohammed, character of, 3* . . ild 

schemes of, 348. Projected conquest et hernia, 
348. Attempt to conque# ChUp, 348. 
HU tyranny, 349. Rebellious against, 349. « 
His activity, 350. Dies, 351. Foreign ac- 
counts of his government, 352. The Maho- 
metan territory in India greatest in his reign, 
352. Gheias u din II., 355. Abubekr, 355. 
sNasir u din, 356. Mahmud, 356. 
f Toghlah , Firuz, recognizes the independence 
of Bengal and the Deckan, 353. Infirmities 
of, 354. Rivalries at his court, 354. His 
death, laws, and public works, 354. 

Toghlah IT. raised, deposed, and murdered 
in five months, 355. 

Towns, 172,424. ^ 

Township, government of, 62, 63. % 

Townspeople , manner of life of the Hindu, 
180. 

Trade, 166-169. 

Transoxiana, Turks in, 266. Arab con- 
quest of, 267. Conquest of, by Mahmud, 
280. Baber driven out of, 368. 

Trees of India, 5. 

Tribes, hill and forest, 77, 192. Rajput, 
their doubtful descent, 226. Afghans, 448. 

Tributary territories, 77. 

Troops , discontent of Baber’s, 37 N 

Turki slave, progress of a, 316. 

Turks in Tronsoxiana, 266, 295. Wars 
with the Afghans, 628. 


Ujen, victory of Aurangzib at, 521. 

Ullah Khan (Saad), his death, 514. 

Upper classes, houses, ceremonial, and 
conversation of, 174. 

Urya country, 216. 

Uttara Mimansa School, 119. 

Uzbeks, hll. 


Vedanta, or Uttara Mimansa School, 119. 
Vedas , the, 36. Age of, 223. * 

Veisyas, 1 5. 

Vellor, 567. 

Vicramaditya, era of, 143, 209. '» 

Village establishment, 64. Government " 
by, 65, 66. Probable origin, and decline of 
village cMnm unities, 69, 170. Habits of 
villagers, XT 1. 1 

Vtndyct nountains, 1. Divide the 
1. Southern limit of Hindostan, 2. , 

Vishnu^ find his inr **tions, 90. 

Vizir Bulbm, ? removal, in- 
trigues, and power " ^28. 


War, 23. I 
in, 78. Less cru^ 

The Hipdn camp, §0. 
81. Hindu ca^lry, £ 
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WARANGOL. 

tho War of the MxrifPSbnrat, 140, 205. Chro- 
nological materials subsequent to this war, 

‘ 136 . With Sultan Masaud, 300. With the 
north -extern Afghans, 448. In the Deckan, 
r 456. In Mewar t 482, 486. Unsuccessful in 
the Deckan, 482. With Bijapur, 507. With 
Ahmednagar, 507. With the north-eastern 
Afghans, 556. Renewed by the Marattas, by 
desultory operations under independent leaders, 
578. Of the** Turks and Russians with thfe 
Afghans, 628. In the Concan, 637. With\ 
the Abyssinians, 637. With the Portuguese, 
637,669. With Mahometan kings, 668, 675. 
^jfith kings of the Deckan, 670. Of Ibrahim, 
671. Of Mozaflfer, 673. Of Ahmed Shah, 
67£. - With Mewar, 675. Naval, with the 
Portuguese, 676. With Sanga of Mewar, 
6^7. Of the Deckan, 677. With Mewar, 
6 78. In Hindostan and the Deckan, 679. 

Warangol, capture, of, 347. 

Weaving, 162. 

Winter in India, 4. 

Wmmnat, (Balaji), Peshwa, 615. 

Women , state of Hindu, 45. Their dress 
and social position, 183. 


( / 

ZULF1KAR, KHxf . 


Working in golS, 163. ^ 

Worship , present objects of, 87« ^ 


Y. 

Tadavas dynasty, 218. 
Yogis, 115. 


't 

i Zemincb :rs t 72. What, 78. 
t Zulffc>r Khan sente to reduce Jinji, 578. 
His disgust on being deprived of the command, 
581. Obstructs the siege, 581. Increased 
disaffection of, 583. Places Cambakhsh under 
restraint, 582. Renews the siege, but pro- 
tracts the operations, 583. Takes Jinji, 583. 
Leaves the administration of the Deckan 
government Vo Daud Khan Panni, 595. His 
artifices and arrogance, 600. Keen res victory 
to Jehandar Shah, 600. Is defeated at Agra, 
601. Betrays Jehander, and is put to death 
with the Emperor, 601. 


THE END. 
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